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NOTES 
enactments, as in the Education Act and 
the Land policy. 

The Party in power and the Commu- 


Kerala” 


Kerala is the burning question of the 
day. That the agitation is a mass upsurge 
of the people of that small State cannot 
now be denied even by the Communists, 
however much they use dialectics in the 
attempt to confuse issues. 

Kerala is the smallest of the 14 States 
in the Indian Union, with an area of 14,937 
sq. miles and a population of about 14 
millions. And in this small State more 
than 75,000 people have courted arrest— 
and are still doing so—-despite police 
Opening fire on four occasions, killing 16 
people including a woman and wounding 
over a hundred. Lathi charges are the 
order of the day, taking place all over the 
country, to disperse picketers and proces- 
sionists and men, women and children, 
young and old, are taking “part in the 
movement. Fifty thousand special police 
have been « “sted, we are told, all Com- 
munist party rankers, and the govern- 
ment has been trying to enforce law and 
order therewith, as yet without any degree 
of success. 

The question is whether it is a mass 
conspiracy to overthrow ai government 


' established, according to democratic pro- 


cedure, by the majority party in the legis- 
lature—however minute that be—by the 


combined opposition, or whether it is a 
mass demonstration of a democratic 
minority, which constitutes about 45 


per cent of the population, against the at- 
tempt to destroy the inherent rights of the 
people through thinly-veiled totalitarian 


nist party in India say that these are 
large-scale disturbances and it is a cons- 
piracy. Indeed, the C.P.I. has gone further 
and said that if the Centre intewrenes then 
it would create disturbances along the 
same lines all over the country. This the 
Government of India, if it has any guts, 
should take as a challenge and prepare 
accordingly. For, if it falters at such a 
puerile threat then it would be putting all 
disruptive activities at a premium. 

The combined opposition has submitted 
a charge-sheet to the President, to justify 
the movement which they claim is a mass 
upsurge of the democratic section of the 
peoples of Kerala, who are fighting, by 
peaceful methods, Oe evil forces of Com- 
munism. 

We are in the ave about the contents 
of the charge-sheet, which is due to be 
made public soon. And until then no com- 
ments are possible beyond saying that _a 
long-term and large-scale enquiry is 
clearly called for. It is futile to look to the 
Constitution, which is as faulty and in- 
compléte as possible. The framers of the 
Constitution were people learned in law 
but ignorant in the extreme about the 
exigencies of democracy. The law-breaker 
has all the advantages of committing all 
the crimes imaginable and yet reaping the! 
benefits of the Constitution, which is like 
the Procrustean bed, only it is the law- 
abidin’ citizen who has his head chopped 
off beeause he does not fit the bed. 
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-0-operative Movement in India 
a * 


The co-operative movement in India 
Ithough started more than fifty years ago. .a 
vas almost in a state of decadence before 
adependence. #Since the -‘attainment of 
adependence all-out efforts are being 
lrected ‘towards reorganising and develop- 
og the movement. The progress of the t 
o-operative movement since independence 
tas become steady, although still much re- 
nains to be done and achieved in this res- 
ect. The total number of co-operative 
ocieties which increased from an average 
yf 159,185. for the five. years ended June 
950 to 244,769 in 1956-57, further increas- 
‘d to 257,824 by the end of June 1958.. The 
nembership of primary societies also in- 
‘reased during the year 1957-58 from 19.37 
nillion to 21.46 million. The working 
‘apital of tha co-operative societies at the 
wal of June 1958 amounted to Rs. 697 crores 
is against Rs. 568 crores during the pre- 
ceding year. The average of the working 
‘apital stood at Rs. 189 crores for the five 
rears from 1946 to 1950. 


At the end of June 1958, the number 
f co-operative societies per one lakh of in- 
iabitants was 64.69 as against 62.4 a year 
efore, and the number of members of 
rimary societies per one thousand inhabi- 
ints rose from 49.4 to 54. On the basis 
f a population of 397.37 million and on the 
ssumption that an average family com- 
rises five members, it is estimated by the 
eserve Bank that about 107.5 million or 
early 27 per cent of the population are 
sing served by co-operative societies as 
ympared with 25 per cent during 19957. 
here has been a considerable fall in the 
umber of societies that went into liquida- 
on during 1958. The number of societies 
1at went into liquidation in 1958° was 
O81, as against 2,258 during 1957. This 
idicates an improvement and _ stability in 


ie position of the co-operative societies 
L , the cot 2 country. 
“The credit societies still form the bulk 


ne 
' the movement. — They are of two types: 
peieties engaged in short-term credit 


erations and those ae in long-term, 


‘edit operations. ALU c as and 





- banks. 


the traditional _ 
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medium-term credits are provided by three 
classes of societies, nameély, (4) 


credit societies—agricultural “and rion- 
ricultural, (b) Centra co-operative banks. 
‘and (¢)_State co-operative —banKS.—THe 
long-term credits are given byCentral land 
mortgage ba banlts— svand-prinvary lard mon anid mortgage 
Agricultural credit societies form, 
the base_of the ~é Co-operative - “movement ir in 
India and they are the most important 
sector of the movement. At the ‘end of 
June 1958, there were 166,543 agricultural 
credit societies and they constituted about 
64.9 per. cent of the total number of societies. 
They had a membership of 10.22 million. 

A State-wise distribution of the move- 
ment shows - that Uttar Pradesh | has the 
largest number of agricultural credit socie- 
ties with 44,060, Bombay following next 
with 18,345 societies and Madhya Pradesh is 
third with 16,750 societies. The non-agri- 
cultural credit societies, consisting of urban 
banks, employees’ credit societies and other 
special types of credit societies also increas- 
ed in number from 10,150 in 1957 to 10,430 
during 1958. Their membership also in- 
creased from 3.24 million to 3,67 million. 
Their working capital stood at Rs. 102.53 
crores in 1958, as against Rs. 100.41 crores 
in 1957. 


m~ 
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The number of State co-operative banks 
declined from 23 to 21 owing to amalgama- 
tion of apex banks in some States. The 
owned funds of the State co-operative banks 
increased by 36 per ent and deposits by 
18.4 per cent. At the end of June 1958, 
there were 15 central land mortgage banks 
with a paid-up capital of Rs. 2.26 crores. The 
assistance given to different types of co- 
operative societies by State Government by 
way of contribution to their share capital 
rose from Rs. 7.74 crores in 1957 to Rs. 16.49 
crores in 1958. — 
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Foreign Investments in India 


Underdeveloped __countries__have __ to 
depo greatly "onthe. inflow _of_private-__ 
foreign capital for_industrial development. 

@fore the second world war, Britain_was _ 
the itional _supplier_of i “industrial | 
d finance—to—such—countries,. particularly ly to~. 
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her ‘dominions and colonies. During and 
immredintely_after__the second - world war 
British. economy having been totally shatt- 
ered, the flow o evelopent: capital from 
Britain almost_stopped,| To reorganise the 
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Europe, the Marshall Aid plan was devised 


and this was a form of financial aid from Eee arpa 
one pise to Sn0re ree Beal y De pre.< oncentrated in plantation industry, trad- 


these countries to réorganise fheir indus- 
: A pete ansssesreoenennereetiipng atin et rer PD 
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tries. 7 


' Now those countries have again under- 
taken to export _capital—to__other™” areas 


economies of the war-devastated countries of 1 


3 


creased. But during the period 1955-58, 
the outflow of foreign private capital to 
underdeveloped countries was .on an 
average $2 billion a year. Official long-term 
capital and grants are owever pouring in 
larger volumes to these areas.: 


The report indicates that foreign direct 
in India has traditionally 
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ing and transport,._In recent years, hew- 
ever, the investment in manufacturing 


industries, including petroleum, has ins 





ee 3 creased. much, addition to direct invest 
which -lack development finance, A UNO wnoents by entrepreneurs and purchases~ of ~ 


study—the International Flow of Private 
Capital, 1956-58—indicates the flow _o 
ivate foreign capital to the under- 


developed regions oi the world. Now _the 
prospects for such capital appear to have 








indicates that the_most significant develop- 


ment of recent years is the emergence of 
- western European countries_as_importan 


suppliers of private capital. But while the 
countries of Asia and Africa need most the 
development finance, the inflow of private 
foreign capital to these areas has been very 
Small.” The countries in Latin America are 
favoured by private investors arid private 


development finance is coming in large 
volume to these countries. 1 Another signi- 
ficant_development in this connection is the 
enactment of legislative measures in under- 
“developed areas designed to attract the in- 
flow of private capital. 








The UNO study makes the observation 


that during the four years 1955-58, the total 
outflow of capital from the exporting 
countries (including the retained profits of 
foreign branches and subsidiaries) ex- 
ceeded $17 billion, the year 1957 record- 
ing a peak outflow of $5.7 billion. This is 
more than three times the total outflow 
of nearly $5 billion in the five years 1924- 
28. Notwithstanding the decline in the 
purchasing power of dollar since then, the 
outfiow of private foreign capital after the 
second world war -has_ considerably in- 


foreign bonds and shares by individuals or 
institutions, another source of foreign 
capital has developed and it is the bank 








development finance to underdeveloped 
countries, apart from financing the curren{ 
trade. These private tanks have somewhai 
obviated the inability of low-income coun. 
tries and their enterprises to float issues on 
international markets by participating in 
direct foreign investments and also by 
supplementing official loans. Such loans 
have raised the credit-worthiness of under- 
developed countries. 


The Reserve Bank of India in its 
Monthly Bulletin of June 1959, has pub- 
lished a study on foreign investments in 
India during 1957 and 1958. Foreign 
business investments in the private sector 
represent all investments of a long-term 
nature by non-residents in business enter- 
prises in India. Such business investments 
consist of the net foreign liabilities of 
branches of foreign incorporated countries 
functioning in India and _  foreign-held 
shares including proportionately free re- 
serves and foreign-held debentures of 
Indian joint stock companies. The foreign 
liabilities of the banking institutions have 
been. excluded by the Reserve Bank from 
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this study in view of their extremely 
short-term nature. 


Foreign business investments in India 
in the private sector traditionally—consist 
“Of investments by private foreign agencies. 
In recent years,. however, a significant part 
‘of such invéstments—is~accounted for by 
borrowings by private companies in India 
fromthe IBRD and in” 1957 stich borrow- 
ings from the IBRD by private enterprises 
stood at Rs. 32-crores. Taking into account 
of _capital_repatriation, the net—foreign in- 
vestments in India during 1957 amounted 


ee re es _ eee 
to a record figure of Rs. 488 crores, as 











against a net inflow of Rs. 36.8 crores in 


1956 and an annual average net inflow of 
Rs. 17.6 crores during 1954-55. The book 
value of the total foreign investments in 
India at the end of 1957 was Rs. 555.6 
crores and these include the IBRD loans 
obtainededuring each of these periods. 
axcluding the IBRD loans, the net inflow 
of private foreign investments amounted 
to only Rs. 16.8 crores in 1957 as compared 
to Rs. 24.7 crores in 1956. This decline in 
the net private capital inflow from foreign 
countries during 1957 was the result of a 
reduction in re-invested profits and an in- 
crease in capital repatriation that year. 
The total profits accruing to non-residents 
in enterprises controlled by them 
' amounted to Rs. 348 crores in 1957 as 
against Rs. 46.2 crores in 1956. The amount 
of profits retained in business in 1957 was 
Rs. 9.6 crores as against Rs. 19.4 crores in 


1956. ‘The total profits of foreign enter- 
prises__in_India_are influenced to a large investment capital from West Germany 


ie eat 


as against Rs. 6.4 crores in the preceding 
year. In the capital inflow of Rs. 36 crores 
in the manufacturing industries, there is 
included a loan amount of Rs. 29.9 crores 
from the IBRD to the iron and steel 
industry. 


Of the total private foreign investments 
in India (excluding IBRD loans) the 
amount of direct investments at the end of 
1957 stood at Rs. 446.1 crores and that of 
portfolio investment at Rs. 62.6 crores. The 
percentage of direct investments to total 
private investments comes to nearly 87. 
During the year 1957, the USA was the 
largest exporter of capital to India with 
Rs. 10.4 crores, followed next by the United 
Kingdom with a net investment of Rs. 7.1 
crores. But in respect of outstanding in- 
vestments, the U.K. still maintains the 
overwhelming lead. At the end of 1957, the’ 
total amount of British private’ business 
investments in India stood as Rs. 412.7 
crores, whereas the aggregate amount of 
the U.S. investments amounted to Rs. 57.2 
crores. Although there has been in recent 
years a steady increase in the inflow of 
business investments in India from the 
USA, such investments are mainly con- 
centrated in the petroleum industry, and 
they account for about 90 per cent of the 
total inflow in 1957. The repatriation of 
British capital from older industries, like 
tea and managing agency and trading 
activities was mainly responsible for 
reducing the volume of net capital inflow 
from the U.K. In recent years the business 
and 


extent _by the movements in the profits of Japan is also rising steadily. . 





markets. 


The industry-wise breakdown of the 
capital inflow in 1957 shows that tht petro- 
leum industry received Rs. 17.5 crores as 


against Rs. 12.3 crores in 1956. Iron and. 


steel industry received Rs. 30.3 crores as 
against Rs. 9.1 crores in 1956. The manu- 
facturing industries collectively, excluding 
the petroleum industry, received Rs. 36 
crores as foreign capital in 1957. The 
foreign investments in Utilities an® Trans- 
port during 1957 amounted to Rs. 3.1 crores 


the tea, indus hich are liable to_great 
changes in the demand for tea_in overseas 


The year 1958 provides mixed trends. 
There has not been much capital inflow in 
petroleum industry. The Reserve Bank 
estimates that there was a net inflow of 
private foreign capital of Rs. 10 crores 
during 1958 and this takes into account of 
both the petroleum and non-petroleum 
industries. The drawings on IBRD loans 
constituted the major component of foreign 
capital receipts of the private sector in 
India during 1957 and 1958. The IBRD 
loans amounted to Rs. 25.2 crores during 
1958. Thus the total private foreign capital 
received by India during 1958 comes to 
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about Rs. 35 erores as 
crores during 1957. . 
In recent years owing to increased 
developmental expenditures, India’s overall 
investment position shows a substantial. re- 
duction in her international creditor posi- 
tion since 1956. In 1955 India enjoyed a 
creditor position to the extent of Rs. 498 
crores and in 1958 she was turned into an 
international debtor to the extent of 
Rs.. 648 crores. These changes _ reflect 
primarily the changes in the official sec- 
tor. The official sector enjoyed a creditor 
position’ to the extent of Rs. 970 crores at 
the end of 1955. But this sector became a 
debtor abroad to the extent of Rs. 60 crores 
at the end of 1958. The debtor position of 
the official sector is accounted for mainly 
by the fact that expenditures on the Plan is 
financed by loans obtained from abroad. 
The official sector also undertakes to 
finance the payments deficits to a consider- 
able extent. The official borrowings 
abroad amounted to nearly Rs. 652 crores 
during the four years, 1955-58, while the 
official assets abroad nearly halved from 
Rs. 1171 crores at the’end of 1955 to Rs. 592 
crores at the end of 1958. The following 
table will indicate the position of official 
liabilities during the four years, 1955-58: 


against Rs. 48.8 


Official Liabilities, 1955-1958 
(In crores of rupees} 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
United 
Kingdom 33.6 33.8 26.0. 49.7 
U.S.A. 91.9 115.3 232.2 .306.3 
IMF/IBRD 26:6 26.9 132.5 161.9 
West 
Germany i 0.6 204 
USSR 11 133 526 
Pakistan 38.5 38.6 385 36.1 
- Other 
countries 10.2 9.0 7.9 25.0 
Total 200.8 224.7 451.0 652.0 


The State Trading Coporation 


The second annual Report of the State 
Trading Corporation reveals. that the turn- 
over in commodities directly traded in 

ys — 
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by the Corporation rose to Rs. 28.57 crores 
from about Rs. 10 crores in‘ the previous 
year.. The. commodities in which the 
Corporation traded included among other 
things, mineral ores, heavy chemicals, fer- 
tilisers,- non-ferrous metals, raw silk, jute 
bags, woollen textiles, shoes and handi- 
crafts. The gross receipts of the Cor- 
poration aggregated Rs. 2.86 crores as 
against Rs. 35 lakhs in the preceding year. 
A dividend at the rate of Rs. 7 per cent on 
the paid-up share capital has been declared, 
as compared with 6 per cent in the preced- 
ing year. 

Out of the net profits, the Corporation 
proposes to set up a Trade Development 
Fund for providing essential facilities in 
mining areas and prenotional expenses in 
exploring new markets and developing pre- 
ference for Indian industrial products 
abroad. A sum of Rs. 15 lakhs is being 
appropriated for this purpose. Angther fund 
will be set up, known as the Price Fluctua- 
tion Fund, with a’sum of Rs. 30 lakhs. This” 
Fund will be directed against seasonal 
fluctuation in prices. A sum of Rs. 15 
lakhs is added to the Insurance Fund to 
finance a scheme for self-insurance. During 
the year 1957-58, the Corporation made 
efforts to secure balanced trade with the 
East European countries and commenced 
link business. It also organised bulk ex- 
ports of iron ore through a number ol 
ports for the first time, such as, Cochin, 
Karwar, ete. and developed markets for 
Indian ores in Kuropean countries. 


The year 1957-58 witnessed a world- 
wide depression in economic activity and 
this was initiated by the recession in the 
United States of America. As a resut of 
this- recession, there was a notable decline 
in the world trade. For the first time after 
the Second World War, the world trade 
experfenced visible shrinkage and ex- 
ports fell considerably. The demand for 















developed countries also declined and the 
capacity of the industrially backward 
countries to import consumer goods 
greatly impaired. The . countries of the 
ECAFE region suffered from the deterio- 
ration® of their terms of trade. From th 





base figure of 100 in 1953, the index de- 
clined to 69 at the end of the first quarter 
of _958. The recession in 
activ-ty, the decline in purchasing power 
and <he deterioration in the terms of 
trade placed serious handicaps on the 
county's efforts to increase our exports. 

V’hile the stringency in India’s foreign 
exchenge reserves compelled her to cut 
drastrally the import trade, the need for 
exparding exports was all the more felt to 
pay for the imports of essential machinery 
and cf industrial raw materials, and also 
for maintaining a stable price level. With 
this kackground of economic atmosphere 
at home and abroad, the Corporation’s 
endea~ours were directed towards sustain- 
ing traditional exports of India and at the 
same .ime it aimed at building up exports 
of hardicrafts, etc., to new markets to pay 
for essential imports. 

In its efforts to diversify foreign trade 
and tc develop new markets, the Corpo- 
“ration provided service facilities for 
businezs contacts for private exporters 
with countries with controlled economies. 
The erdeavour of the Corporation in this 
regard was to secure balanced trade with 
the Hazt European countries. The Corpo- 
ration provided special rupee payment 
arrangements and overdraft facilities to 
enable a smooth flow of Indian goods. 
These facilities helped Indian exports to 
expand in countries which agree to bilate- 
ral balencing and practise State trading. 
Unfavo-rable balances were persisting in 
{ndia’s -rade with these countries. The 
special payments arrangements consider- 
ably recuced India’s imbalance in trade 
with these countries of East Europe, namely, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yuga- 
slavia, tae German Democratic Republic, 
China and the Democratic Republic of 
Korea. “ndian exporters and importers 
reely made use of these special payments 
rrangen-ents. This development helped the 
Corporat-on to service imports required 
or publi: projects and for industrial units, 
nd to promote overseas sales of Indian ex- 
sortable surpluses. 

The total value of contracts registered 
inder these arrangements aggregate to Rs. 


industrial - 


19.48 crores. Exports covered by those 
contracts included edible oils, spices, crush- 
ed bones, hides and skins, mica, tea, coffee 
and some light engineering goods. The 


.Corporation also commenced link business, 


technically known as compensation trans- 
actions, for example, import of rice from 
North Vietnam was compensated by ex- 
port of gunnies, sugar, hemp and cotton 
waste. 

Bulk Business in Mineral Ores: The export 
of mineral ores from India constituted the 
main business of the Corporation. From 
July 1, 1957, the Corporation has been the 
sole exporter of iron ores. The export of 
minerals are done mainly on the basis of 
bulk contract. The advantages of bulk 
contracting and bulk handling are notable 
in the export of iron ore. Firm contracts 
were entred into for the export oi: 
2.2 million tons of mineral ore and 
of this quantity, 1.9 million tons had 
already been exported. Bulk contract- 
ing enabled the Corporation to enlarge the 
volume of country’s exports and also to 
stimulate production in new areas and to 
rationalise movements from the mining 
fields to the ports. The facilities in the 
major ports were fully utilised and for the 
first time exports of iron ore were 
organised through the port of Cochin ana 
minor ports at Karwar, Mangalore and 
Belikers. Since then exports have also 
been made from Cuddalore and Paradip on 
the East Coast. Bulk handling at the ports 
made it possible for the Corporation to 
achieve economy in transportation and 
loading. 

The Corporation has been able through 
bulk contracts to renovate the trading 
mechanism and to spread its purchases 


with a view to stimulating production in ~ 


new areas. The beginning was made with 
mine-owners’ co-operatives and associations 
of traders and the export of low-grade ores 
through minor ports was specially orga- 
nised. The bulk handling made it possible 
to achieve notable economies in trans- 


portation and loading. The Regional Office | 


in Madras was able to set up a record load- 
ing of 5,800 tons a day without the help of 
mechanical facilities at the quay side, a 
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record which was further raised to over 


tors arising out of village poverty. Ee that 





7,000 tons a day. The success of the Cor- usit-may;the rapid-growth of urban opula- 
poration in handling iron ore has induced tion has créated a great problem of housing in 


the steel industry of Japan to turn to India the cities—of which the problem of industrial 
as a dependable source of supply for their housing 3 is one aspect a l 


growing requirements. An agreement fo 
the supply of a further 2 million tons from 
the Rourkela area, for a period of ten 
years, commencing from 1964, was con- 
cluded between the two countries in March 
1958. The export of ores under this agree- 
ment will be handled by.the Corporation. 
The market for Indian ores in European 
countries is also being developed and ex- 
tended. Exports to Czchoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia and Hungary have been stepped 
up, while exports to Italy have been 
maintained. 

In regard to the export of manganese 
ore, the Corporation could not achieve 
similar success as there was a steep fall 
in the world production of steel, and the 
emergence of new sources of supply nearer 
to consuming countries. The Corporation 
helped to preserve contacts with the old 
buyers by means of joint sales pro- 
grammes with the principal producers of 
manganese ores. The total quantity market- 
ed by the Corporation during the year 
under review was 4.41 lakh tons, out of a 
total export by India of 138.10 lakh tons. 

The indiscriminate export of iron ore 
is being viewed with concern by a large 
section of people in this country as it will 
cause a depletion of the natural resources 
which are vitally needed for the future 
development of our own industries. Instead 
of exporting iron ore, India should export 
pig iron as that will help the development 
of our industries. 


Urban Housing 
A peculiar feature of the process of urbani- 


zation In ASIA is that “there “ts"a larger —w n 


population than is justified by existing levels 


agricultural and non-agricultural productivity. 
This rise in population has not been deter- 


mined by the “pull” factors such’ as employ- 





n many advanced countries even govern- 
ments are coming forward to assume an in- 
creasing responsibility for the provision of 
housing to middle and lower income levels, 
and to the working classes. In India, however, 
it is only after the end of the Second World 
War that the Government began to show some 
interest in the solution of the problem of 
housing. However that interest generally has 
not gone beyond the grant of house-building 
loans to different. categories of citizens and 
it is only in the field of industrial housing 
(and lately in that of bustee re-housing) that 
the Government of India has accepted the prin- 
ciple of granting subsidies also. The Subsi- 
dised Industrial Housing Scheme which was 
begun in 1952 envisaged the grant of both — 
loans and subsidies by the Central Government 
to State Governments, statutory housing 
boards, industrial employers, and registered 
co-operative societies of industrial workers, 
for the construction of houses of imdustrial 
workers governed by the Factories Ast, 1948. 
Up to the end of 1958 a total sum of Rs. 31.64 


crores was sanctioned as loans (Rs. 16.24 
crores) and subsidies (Rs. 45.40 crores) 
under the scheme for the construction of 


105,000 units. The progress of ‘actual construc- 
tion was however extremely slow and it was 
not possible to complete the construction of 
more than 78,500 units by that time. 

The Government of India has row come 
to the conclusion that the reluctance of ‘the 
employers to take advantage of the financial 
assistance offered by it has been one of the 
most important factors retarding the progress 
of industrial housing. This news will cer- 
tainly be received with great disappointment 
and regret throughout the country. To provide 
housing for the workers is considered to be 
a normal function of their business by em- 
ployers in other countries. In Indie on the 
other hand the recognition of this responsibi- 


ment Ee itiés” and expectations of higher lity on the part of the employers has been ex- 


incomes from industrial,.commercial and ser- rom ImMdaustri1ai,.commercla an 


ser- tremely fardy; and it appears as if they are not 


vice developments, but rather by ush” fac- going to ace it even with liberal assistance 
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from the Government. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate and it ‘is to be hoped that em- 
ployers would soon come to see the reasonable- 
ness of the Government’s proposal and would 
sincerely try to implement it as expeditiously 
as possible. 

' ‘The construction of industrial housing 
would not be a complete or even a major solu- 
tion of the problem of urban housing unless it 
is matched by the construction of middle-class 
housing. The Government is yet to re- 
cognize the principle of subsidizing middle- 
class housing. It would not be proper again to 
suggest that the employers’ failure alone has 
produced the delay in the construction of indus- 
trial housing. The Central Government, and 


the State Governments to a lesser degree, must: 


also share ‘the responsibility. In several places 

construction, 

ments, has been held up owing to red-tape and 
_ lack of flexibility in Central Administration. 


Official . Secrecy 


Democracy is irreconcilable with an_ex- is irreconcilable with an ex- 


“much so 
even by Government Depart- 0 


even, do not allow the citizens to have » look 
at their foreign records. The situation ‘in ‘this 
country however is most aaa So far 
as Security. —Lequirements—are~convermed théte 
is perhaps nothing much to an se_ from publicity 
in_so far_as_nothing_of much value is unknown 
to_the eat ear ee Tr Ts ao RA 
and defence installations have been set_up and 
equipped by foreigners who know everything 
about their actual and potential capacities. 
The Indo-Amer ican ‘Technical Co-operation 
Agreement Tequires the Government—of—India 
to_keep the Government of the U.S.A. informed 
of aids received by the Gover yf_India 
from other sources. Yet Indians themselves are 
denied even reliminary information about 
many of the important State undertakings so 
M as also attracted the wonder 
oreign observers. 

A concomitant of this secretive conduct 
is the excessive security-conselousness — exhi- 
bited by the Government, where a V.I.P. 
concerned, 











cessive insistence on secrecy on sive insistence on secrecy on the part of the part_of the Ever-Elusive Rehabilitation 


administration. In @ wav democracy may even 


“be defined with reference to the degree of 
publicity of official work. Responsible _ re- 


Even in the twelfth year of freedom the 
rehabilitation of several thousands of refugee 
families remains as distant as ever. Such a 


presentative government involves an obligation” situation should appear discomforting to any 


upon the part of the administration-to keep 
the people and Parliament informed, from time 
t&_time, of the state _of affairs of the nation_in 
as full a measure as is not incompatible with 
the muintenarce of national efficiency, security 
andintegrity:- The difficulty, however, begins 
witha definition of what i iS not incompatible 
With the maintenance of national efficiency 
and integrity. The officialdom, everywhere and 
at all times, has a natural ‘tendency towards 
secretiveness and the general reluctance of 
individuals to part with unpalatable informa- 
tion about themselves is magnified many times 
more in their case. | 

Cansti‘utionalism is ‘inseparable from the 
growth of the publicity of official work. The 
range af what can be kept secret has been more 
narrowly circumscribed with the growth of 
constiiutionalism. But this trend has not kept 
an even pace in all countries or even among 
different departments of the governmefit, of the 
same country. The most democratic countries, 

















government—much more so to aq professedly 
democratic government. Not so in India, how- 
ever, where vested interests, on both — sides, 
seem to have been created in deferring the re- 
habilitation of the refugees for as long a period 
as possible, the government showing a remark- 
able unconcern for the problem. Symptomatic 
of this general indifference of the authorities 
to the miserable plight of these wretched fami- 
lies was the holding of the rehabilitation con- 
ference of high officials in cool Srinagar which 
was neither near the venue where the unsettled 
refugees are expected to be rehabilitated nor 
near that where the refugees have .to_ stay 
at present. The recent storm havoc in West 
Bengal has rendered hundreds’ of refugee fami- 
lies’ homeless; the work of development’ in 
Dandakaranya is being held up due to adminis- 
trative -difficultics. These apparently did not 
trouble the Minister; for otherwise he would 
certainly have liked .all his officials to have .a 
first-hand experience of conditions in those 
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places. The -attraction of the cool heights .of 
Srinagar apparenntly .proved stronger en the 
eall of distress of the refugees. 

The work on the Dandakaranya project 
provides a fresh demonstration of the utter 
short-sightedness of the policy-makers. The 
whole scheme seems to be on the verge of a 
collapse. The rate of reclamation of land has 
been .extremely unsatisfactory and the outlook 
for. ‘the future is gloomier  still—because the 
Madhya Pradesh Government seems no longer 
willing to allow its reserve forest land to be 
reclaimed by the Dandakaranya Development: 
Authority for the rehabilitation of refugees. 
The Siate Government has suggested the use 
of nistari forest land which had been acquired 
from the private landlords. As the nistari lands 
do not lie in a contiguous areg the Danda- 


karanya scheme will be bereft of its most 
publicised superiority of offering a compact 
ate, for rehabilitation. Moreover, the re- 


clamation of these dispersed nistari lands would 
be faced with the difficuliy of. having to dis- 
lodge the tribals from tlie areas where’ they 
have a traditional right of collecting wood for 
fuel and other privileges. : 

Out of about 35,000 families to be rehabi- 
litated in Dandakaranya only 201 families have 
so far becn moved to the area. This pitiable 
record owes nothing to these groups of refu- 
gees who have shown a remarkable willingness 
to work hard and efficiently. If this willing- 
ness is not greatly effective it 1s due princi- 
pally to the sapping of their energy through 
long years of camp life. Many of the refugees 
weigh less than 100 pounds and over ‘three- 
fourths of these have been found to lack nor- 
mal physical fitness. 


Polities in PunjabY 


Punjab is one of the problem States of 
India. The internal strifa within the ruling 
party recently came to the fore over the Chief 
Minister’s order for an enquiry against Sardar 
Gian ‘Singh Rarewala who has heen relieved of 
the Irrigation. portfolio. The enquiry is about 
the purchase of a tubewell belonging to Sardar 
Rarewala.‘by- the’ Irrigation department: at an 
allegedly inflated rate. Sardar. Rarewala’s 
demand for a judicial enquiry has been turned 
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down by Sardar een Singh Kairon, the 
Chief Minister, 

Referring to this controver sy ilie Hitavada 
writes: 

. “Tt will be readily conceded that tne nature 
of the allegations is serious, though the amount 
involved is small. The dispute between 
Mr. Rarewalg and Sardar Pratap Sinzh centres 
not round the need for a probe but the nature 
of the proposed probe and the circumstances 
preceding the change in portfolio. Mr, Rare- 
wala has complained that the changc was pre- 
ceded by secret enquiries against’ him by the 
Chief Minister through his own anti-Corrup- 
tion Department and intimidation o7 his rela- 
tives by the Police. Such -a secre: cnquiy 
against a Minister is unheard of, says My. Rare- 
wala. Perhaps he is not aware tha: when the 
first Congress Ministry was set up in old 
Madhya Pradesh, Dr. Khare was accused of 
having made secret enquiries agdnst one of 
his colleagues over a deal concerning » manga- 
nese dump. Mr. Rarewala may or may not 
be justified in holding that the Chie? Muinister’s 
action is aimed at undermining his (Rare- 
wala’s) position and is therefore prompted by 
a political motive; but he is on firm ground in 
asserting that if the Chief Minister thought 
that “I had forfeited his confidene: , 
have demanded my _ resignation.” 
some force also in his demand tha. a 
mental probe 1s not the way to dea: with g case 
of this nature and that the matter should b 
decided after an enquiry either by a Chic 
Engineer from outside the State. or a Judge 
or by the Congress High Command. Ther 
will be general support-to his demand that th 
probe should be conducted by a person whose 
impartiality cannot be impeached and the hes 
way to ensure impartiality would be to secur 
the services of a Judge. It is, however, doubt 
ful ifeany High Court Judge would consen 
ta hold an enquiry in the light of the develop 
ments in the Mundra-LIC .deal, the Bos 
‘Board’s Report, the UPSC findings and . th 
remarks of Mr. Nehru regarding the meril 
of the Bose Board’s findings. A Judge, if at-a 
he agrees to serve as the inquiring guthority 
would insist on a pYevious assurance that h 
findirg, whatever it-may be, will be u 
questioningly accepted ‘by the State Goverr 
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ment cs well as by Mr. Rarewala. Latest 
reporz, show that the Chief Minister has him- 
sclf started the probe, which apparently shows 
that ~e wants to forestall the issues, before 
they =turact the attention of the A.-I.C.C. 
The congress High Command is at present 
engag: | in solving big issues like Kerala and 
the Wst Bengal food problem and it is just 
likely that the constitutional issues involved 
in the dispuce between the Punjab Chief 
Ministcor and Mr. Rarewala may not receive 
the atcontion they deserve. It has been even 
alleged that the Chief Minister has wrongly 
stated ~hat tke Irrigation Minister agreed that 
pending the departmental enquiry, he should 
surrenc ‘r charge of the Irrigation portfolio. It 
may be that the rivalry between the old PEPSU 
and Puntab Congressmen still persists, but 
the issues raised by Mr. Rarewala are such 
as to rake it necessary in the interests of 
setting 1 healthy constitutional precedents, 
that the Congress High Command should not 
overloo:: them. 


Free Trips / 

The Orissa Council for Child Welfare has, 
In co-opzration with the Central Social Wel- 
fare Bozrd and the Indian Couneil for Child 
Welfare, Crawr up a scheme under which 
school c-ildren aged between 12 and 16 years 
will be cole to spend two to three weeks in a 
holiday z2sort without any financial burden to 
their par-rts. Only children belonging to 
families with an annual income of less than 
Rs. 2,400 will be entitled to enjoy the benefits 
offered tncer the scheme. Although Oriya 
parents vith small means will heartily wel- 
ome the scheme, its implementation to the 
universal satisfaction of the guardians and 
students will nct be easy. Apart from the 
uestions of the basis of selection and the 
1umber selected every year its implementation 
vill be se-icusly limited by the extreme dearth 
f suitable accommodation in places where 
heir sojaim may, in addition to being 
leasant, -Iso prove somewhat instructive to 
he studerts. 









ndia anc Ceylon 
History yzeography, economies and dulture 
nd to wake Indo-Ceylonese co-operation 


almost inevitable. Both the countries have 
been deeply influenced by the spirit of Buddh- 
ism and in recent times both have 
shared the humiliation of foreign domination 
followed by the joy of national liberation. In- 
dependence for both posed almost identical 
problems of providing economic content to 
political freedom and they have found much 


benefit in mitutualk economic co-operation 
through Colombo Plan and other economic 
efforts. 


The Indian President’s visit to Ceylon has 
gone a long way in cementing Indo-Ceylnoese 
friendship. The President was accorded the 
most rousing reception by the people and the 
Government of Ceylon. Despite heavy rains 
thousands of people came to greet him on his 
arrival at the Ratnamala airport in Colombo 
on June 16. This was an unmistakable indi- 
cation of the Ceylonese people’s goodwill to- 
wards India and her leaders. Quite under- 
standably, both the President and the Ceylon- 
ese leaders reiterated in their speeches the age- 
long bond of friendship and good neighbourli- 
ness between the two countries. As Dr. 


Rajendra Prasad remarked, these feelings were. 


rooted in the ancient and medieval history of 
the two countries and were being further 
strengthened by the common experience and 
the common era of national freedom. 
Inaugurating the Vidyalankarg University 
of Kelaniya, eight miles from Colombo, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad stressed the need for the ex- 
change of scholars between the two countries. 
Although India provided excellent opportun- 
ities for Buddhistic studies in India, there can 
be little doubt that Indian students can gain 
much from cultivating greater contact with the 
funiversities and educational institutions of 
Ceylon. Similarly, India also can offer the 
Ceylonese students opportunities for studies in 
several branches of learning which are not 
easily available within Ceylon. 
The President uttered a timely 
against what he described as the growth of 
narrow nationalism among the re-awakened 
nations of Asia and Africa. The people of Asia 
and Africa. constituted such a large propor- 
tion of humanity that unless they took the road 
of tolerance and mutual respect for each other’s 
way of life—in other words, if they adopted 
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nationalism in the narrow sense, if they became 
fanatical, followed the. nationalism of their 
own country and forgot their duty to the world 
and humanity, the President said, they could 
become the greatest curse to the world. This 
warning applied to all countries of the Afro- 
Asian region and its validity was beyond 
question. Following this principle Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad gave the only wise counsel 
to the people of Indian origin residing. in 
Ceylon. “My request to you, or if you like, 
as the President of the Republic of India, my 
order to you,” he told them, “is to do your 
best to the country in which you live, not only 
for your own sake, but for the sake of your 
motherland also.” If this principle is observed 
in practice by racial minorities in the 
Asian and African countries and if the govern- 
ments of the countries within which the racial 
mjnorities live come forward in all sincerity to 
help the process of assimilation, much of the 
present tension in intra-Asian and Asian- 
African relations will disappear. 


Government and Handlooms “ 


. The Government of India has decided to 
reduce the special rebate hitherto allowed on 
handloom cloth sales. Expressing anxiety at 
this new policy the Hindu writes that the new 
policy may adversely hit the weavers in the 
Southern States of India. 

The newspaper writes: “Mr. Lal Bahadur 
Shastri seems to believe that at some stage, 
this cottage industry should be able to stand 
on its own feet and the time is now propitious 
to make a beginning. He does not mind taking 
‘some risk’ in the matter, because the industry 
has reached g stage of prosperity, warranting 
the taking of such a risk. The handloom 
weavers in the South have led a crisis-to-crisis 
existence for a long time and if they were able 
to survive the competition of the mills and a 
variety of adverse factors, it was because of 
the organised help afforded by the State in 
recent years through the All-India Handloom 
Board. When huge accumulations of unsold 
handloom cloth threatened to throw . hundreds 
of thousands of weavers out of employment 
last year, it was an extra rebate that helped 
move the stocks and avert a serious crisis. 


whe See a me 


““No exception can normally be taken 
to the wholesome principle that any indus- 
try worth the name owes it to itself to be 
self-supporting. But if it has been considered 
sound policy to subsidise’ .the handloom 
industry to enable it to just survive, it was 
never on the. grounds of its being the most 
efficient producer of cloth, but because of 
its immense employment potential. Nearly 
three million looms in the country provide 
gainful employment directly to over eight 
million weavers and other allied industries, 
deriving their existence from the handloom, 
are estimated to provide for another fifteen 
million. Even in advanced countries, the 
principle of subsidy for certain sectors of 
the economy, in the interest of maintaining 
employment, has always been followed. 


Backward Classes “ 


The scheduled castes and tribes, who con- 
stitute the core of backward classee in this 
country, constitute between themselves nearly 
one-fifth of the total population of India. They 
have been subjected to exploitation and servi- 
tude for generations and have even now to live 
under appalling conditions of poverty, _ illite- 
racy, unemployment and underemployment, 
and antiquated social customs and practices. 
The framers of the Constitution, while aboli- 
shing the harmful formula of communal] re- 
presentation, wisely provided for reservation 
of seats for the representatives of scheduled 
castes and tribes in Parliament and State 
legislatures for a limited period of ten years 
from the commencement of the Constitution 
in 1950. The Constitution similarly provided, 
though in a less rigid form, for the recognition 
of the right of the backward classes to special 
consideration during recruitment of officers to 
various grades of public service. The underly- 
ing hope was that during this period there 
would be sufficient improvement in the social, 
economic and political status.of these people 
which would largely obviate the need for re- 
servation. , 

The years of freedom have however sig- 
nally failed to bring about any marked change 
in the psychology of the people as very little 
has been done to create a sense of urgency in 
their mind for purposeful action in rebuilding 
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Tadia. "Thé situation is all the more disappoint- 
ing in regard to the condition of the Backward 
Clas3es‘to-whom the ideals propounded in the 
Constitution and the Planning Commission have 
largely remained a distant, dream. The Back- 
ward Classes’ Commission in its report _ sub- 
mitted about four yéars ago’ referred’ to the 
“painiul experience of finding among the 
masses a feeling of restlessness, discontent, 
apathy, a sense of resignation or resentment at 
their low social level” and discovered that, 
apart from the policies of the Governments— 
Central and § State—“the administrative 
machinery through which their policies are im- 
plemented has not been sufficiently reformed 
and geared up to zestful action.’ 

The Report of the Commissidner for Sche- 
duled Castes and Tribes for the year 1957-58 
which was placed before Parliament during the 
Budget Session virtually reiterates these cri- 
ti¢isme. The total” allocation of Rs. 91° crores 
for the welfare of -7,12,62,673 people in five 


years works out to no more than’ Rs. 3 -per 
head per year. Obviously no . revolutionary 


trarisformation can be expected to be achieved 


with sach a meagre investment. It becomes a 
matter of the utmost concern therefore when it 
is found that the administrative machinery 
cannot utilize even ‘this small sum. During the 
first two years of the period of the Second 
Five-Year Plan «a sum of only Rs. 19.36 
crores could be utilised by the State Govern- 
ments both on State and Centrally-sponsored 
scheme: against the proportionate Plan  allo- 
cation of Rs, 36.4 crores during that period. 
The administrative departments have com- 
plained of a lack of suitable scheduled caste 
candidates for various posts while nine hun- 
dred graduates and eleven thousand matri- 
culates belonging to the scheduled castes and 
tribes had registered themselves as se 
with the employment, exchanges. 

Undcr such.circumstances it does ‘uot re- 
quire much intelligence to see that the objec- 
tives of the farmers of the Constitution - have 
not been realized by the time they hoped it 
would be possible to do so. The period of the 
reservation of seats in Parliaments. and legis- 
latures‘is to expire in about seven months’ time 
—“hough the position would not be materially. 


affected until 1962—unless general cléction is ment and national reconstruction 


decided to be -held between’ 1960 and 1962 
which is not a likely probability. An extension 
of the period. of such reservation would thus 
seem to be an inescapable décision if the ideals 
of democracy and socialism are not to be re- 
jected as invalid. A caution however is neces- 
sary so that, a new vested interest is not created 
in backwardness as has been complained of in 
certain quarters. The suggestion for an exten- 
sion of the ) 
phased withdrawal of the concession leading to 
its‘ discontinuation at the end of the next de- 
cade thus merits especial consideration, 


Prospects for Pakistan —. 


Several decisions of far-reaching im- 
portance to the future of Pakistan were adopted 
in the high-level conference, held in the middle 
of June at Nathiagali in ‘Western Pakistan, 
Which was attended . by the President, 
General Mohammad .Ayub . Khan, his 
Cabinet Ministers (with the exception of 
those who were abroad), the two Governors 
of the two wings of Pakistan and high-rank- 
ing army and civilian officers. 
decisions arrived at in that conference in- 


cluded the announcement of a four-tier 
structure of “basic democracy,” and those 
relating to the shifting of the Federal 


capital from’ Karachi to a new site at Pot- 
war plateau, about seven miles'from Rawal- 
pindi along -Murree’ Road, the setting- 
up of-an auxiliary capital in East Pakistan. 
and the éstablishment of a steel plant ir 
Western. Pakistan. 


. The’ four-tier ° structure of basic demo- 
cracy will consist of union panchayats, the 
teshil or thana_ council, the Distric: 
Council and the Divisional Council. The 
union panchayats will consist of ten elect- 
ed members on the basis of one represen- 
tative for every 1,000 to 1,500-people and 
five nominated members representing 
special interests like women, agricultural 
labourers and experts. The members will 
elect a Chairman from amongst them- 
selves. The panchayats will perform ad- 


‘ministrative, judicial and police functions 


develop- 
work : 


and will also be responsible for 


reservation with a provision for- 
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They may even be entrusted with thethe agencies of the Provincial and the 
supervision for the collection of Govern- Central Government will work under the 


ment dues. The Council at the other 
three tiers will have equal number of offi- 
cials and non-officials. This parity is 
designed to promote a greater understand- 
ing of each other’s problems by the offi- 
cials and non-officials and to bring about 
greater co-opération between them in. the 
common goal of achieving the spiritual and 
material welfare of the people. 

Elections to Union Panchayats will be 
held on the basis of adult franchise under 
the auspices of an independent Election 
Commission. The official communique issu- 
ed at the end of the conference significantly 
added: “In case the new constitution pro- 
vides for indirect elections to the Parlia- 
ment or to the office of the President, the 
Union Panchayats might well form the 
electoral college for such elections. In 
that case, only the elected members of the 
Union Panchayat, and not the nominated 
members, will vote.” It is hoped that it 
would be possible to complete the elections 
to Panchayats by next October. 

The acceptance of the principle of 
adult franchise for panchayat elections is 
certainly a welcome decision but in the 
absence of. the political parties, which still 
remain illegal and are proposed to be kept 
so for a considerable period to come, it 
would not be easy for the people to under- 
stand the various issues involved when 
they are asked to vote. The Government’s 
move to punish dishonest politicians and 
corrupt officials has failed to arouse public 


enthusiasm to the extent that it has failed . 


to extend honourable treatment to ‘tthe 
honest public leaders most of whom are 
still rotting in jails. The relative numerical 
preponderance of officials in the councils 
at various tiers has also naturally evoked 
much criticism—especially as not infrequ- 
ently highly-placed officials were found to 
have involved themselves deeply in politics. 

According to Mr. Zakir Hossain, Gover- 
nor of East Pakistan, the Constitution of 
Pakistan would envisage the greatest pos- 
sible degree of decentralization and except 
for defence, currency and internal affairs 
which will be the exclusive domain of the 
Central Government, in all other matters 


same authority. The Constitutional Com- 
mission will be appointed -sometime this 
year; its report will not be available until 
about the end of the next year at the 
earliest. Meanwhile the country will 
continue to be ruled under the present 
system where virtually nobody has any 
right to utter a word of criticism against 
the persons in authority in public. 


Africa in Turmoil“ 

We append below a letter from Mr. 
Mboya, which appeared in the New York 
Times of June 28: 

(Mr. Mboya of Kenya is chairman of 
the All-African People’s Conference.) 

Having visited the United States in 
1956, I was much impressed with the in- 
crease in knowledge about Afrita. The 
questions IJ was asked were based more on 
interested understanding than on detached 
curiosity. Four questions in particular 
which seemed to trouble Americans came 
up at almost every meeting. I should like 
to answer them here. 

(1) Are Africans ready for self-govern- 
ment ? 


I was often reminded of the lack of 
adequate numbers of educated persons to 
run the new governments which we in 
Africa have been demanding. I was told 
that the high illiteracy rate in many 
dependent territories would make it im- 
possible for Africans to operate a demo- 
cracy successfully. 

While conceding that Africa has a 
long way to go toward creating a generally 
literate community, I answered that this 
was a common argument used by colonial 
powers in defense of their continued rule. 
Often my questioners assumed that the 
colonial powers were primarily concerned 
with the education of our people, and that 
there were deliberate training programs 
looking toward the day of independence. 

In fact, however, colonial systems 
give priority to—and indeed are based 
upon—such activities as permit or promote 
the human and material exploitation of the 
people and territories concerned. Effort 
is concentrated on extractive industries 


14, 
and suick profits. In every case, invest- 
ment in education, public health and other 
socia: development programs lags behind, 

(ZShana’s recent history clearly illus- 
trate. what I mean. When the all-African 
Cabir=t took over the Government, about 
20 per cent of the country’s children were 
in sczool. In five years, this Government 
has raised the figure to 85 per cent and 
continues to open a new school every other 
day. There has been nothing to equal this 
in eignaty years of colonial rule. 

Tzis, then, is my answer to those who 
ask +: wait until we are prepared by the 
coloniz=l powers for self-government. While 
we ar= appreciative of the benefits we have 
derived from our contacts with Europe and 
other varts of the world—especially in the 
post-war period—we are convinced that, if 
we are to develop rapidly and effectively, as 
indeec “we must if we are to meet the 
technc_ogical and scientific challenges of the 
twenticth century, we must not only have 
an eff=-tive voice in the government of our 
counties, but become master of our own 
fate. Yo suggest that this would lead to 
an overnight reversion to barbarity shows 
an utter disregard for history and the fact 
that s« rica, despite her many temporary 
handic=ps, lives in the twentieth century, 
receptive to all the influences of the atti- 
tudes and developments of the- present. 

The question is not whether African 
freedorr. will come, but how and when. 
Even ix areas where there is white settle- 
ment iz must come, and it is futile to think 
otherwise. In this context, all one can say 
about South Africa is that her prospects 
look b.acker each year. 

(2) Is the African 
movem=nt democratic? 


independence 


Afr_can nations, like all others, enjoy 
the rig-t to experiment, and above all the 
right tc make mistakes. It is true that a 
jot der=nds on the personality of the 
leaders=ip, especially during the early 
days o=: independence. There does not 
seem ts be, however, any alternative to 
this pemod of youth and adventure. 

sore non-Africans are comcerned 
about <zhe development of opposition 
parties and others about the forms that 
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governmental institutions will take. Many 
people seem to expect that Africa must 
keep what she inherits from her former 
colonial masters. Africa cannot, however, for 
very obvious reasons, adopt a blueprint of 
European or American institutions. Her 
governmental institutions must recognize 
Africa’s cultural and social background 
and must move away from the forms used 
by the colonial powers—fitted for indirect 
rule—to a representative system. 

It is unrealistic to expect effective 
opposition parties in the early days of 
independence, when the momentum and 
personality of the liberation movement is 
still strong and popular, and when genuine 
differences are usually lacking. To sug- 
gest that the popular leaders who combine 
during the struggle for liberation should 
break up and form different . parties be- 
cause the book so requires is not only reck- 
less but is to ignore the urgent problems 
that a new state faces. 


(3 Does the policy of non-alignment 


adopted by Africans mean that they are 
falling victim to Communist propaganda? 
In so far as the African struggle is one 


against colonial rule, and since all leaders = 


have publicly committed themselves to 
freedom and universal suffrage, ‘Africa is 
essentially committed to the democratic 
tradition. In this common identity the 
free world has a position of advantage over 
the Communists. 


But, although African leaders do not 
take a neutral position in their choice of 
democracy and freedom, I doubt whether 
this is the position the West truly repre- 
sents in the eyes of the uncommitted world 
today. Inconsistencies between standards 
preached and actual practices based on ex- 
pediency, and the priority given alliances 
over the basic human rights of peoples in 
Africa, Asia and the Middle East have con- 
tributed to a loss of faith and confidence. 

The West has friendly embraces for the 
Union of South Africa, despite her racisi 
policies and denial of human rights to 
11,000,000 non-white people. Why, our 
people ask, doesn’t the. West put South 
Africa in the same category with the Soviet 
Union? Why is Portugal’s use of slave 
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| labor not classified with the Siberian slave 


labor camps? France uses NATO arms sup- 
plied: by the United States against Alge- 
rians. The British shoot more than fifty 
unarmed demonstrators in Nyasaland and 
their agents beat to death eleven Kenyans 
in the Hola detention camp. The free 
world raises not a finger. Contrast this 
with the reaction to Hungary and Tibet! 
The Africans wonder why double stand- 
ards are used where human rights are in- 


. volved, and naturally suspect the motives 


of some of the nations in the free world. 
(4) What is the future of the white 
settlers in Africa? 


The fear of possible victimization of 
immigrant groups or of anti-white racism 
on the part of Africans is often expressed. 
On the contrary, experience in the inde- 
pendent states so far has shown a delibe- 
rate policy of assuring foreign investors of 
their safety. 

The problem really is one for the immi- 
themselves. They have come to 
regard as a right the position of privilege 
and domination they have always enjoyed. 

When- Europeans emigrate to America 
they are content to be called Americans; 
equally they are content to be called Cana- 
dians when they go to Canada. They in- 
sist on democratic equality there. But in 
Africa, they are ashamed to be called 
African. How then can we solve this 
problem for them? 

In conclusion, one thing that I must 
emphasize is that no country can afford to 
ignore the emergence of new nations in 


Africa. Each year new states will be born, 


and with these changes must he establish- 
ed new relationships. Above all, it must 
be recognized that emergent Africa must 
not only claim but assert her right to 
interpret and speak for herself. 


Administrative apd Ethical Standards 

We reproduce below from the Hitavada a 
report of a speech by an Elder Statesman of 
the highest calibre. We merely add that we 
agree: 

At Madras, on July 11, Mr. C. D. Desh- 
mukh, Chairman of the University Grants 
Commission, called for a “comprehensive re- 
view by a High Level Commission of the law 
and order situation in the coun 
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Delivering the second and last of the V. 8S. 
Srinivasa Sastri Endowment Lectures in the 
Madras University in the evening, Mr. Desh- 
mukh said that to a certain extent there 
appeared to be a vague awareness on the part 
of publicrgen charged with the governance of 
the country at the highest level that there were 
many features of the law and order situation 
which gave cause for anxiety. 

Posing the question, “Have the citizens of 
India given a good account of themselves as 
free citizens of no mean country?”, the former 
Union Finance Minister surveyed the present 
situation in the country in all its aspects and 
deplored the fall in both administration and 
ethical standards. 

In Mr. Deshmukh’s view. it behoved the 
public authorities to go a, little more deeply 
into this problem in order to find out if there 
were many predisposing causes which aggra- 
vated the situation or made it more of a threat 
for the sound epeeaacn of their infartt demo- 
cracy. 

It was now recognised, albeit somewhat 
erudgingly that the Administrative machinery 
at all levels from Ministerial downwards, was 
‘erratic and inadequate’ both in the conduct 
of day-to-day affairs and in the implementa- 
tion of planned development, Mr. Deshmukh 
said. 

He added: Uneasy public heard of nepotism 
(still very common), highhandedness, gerry- 
mandering, feathering of nests through pro- 
geny, and a dozen other sins of commission 
und omission and yet was helpless for lack of 
precise data, facts and evidence. It was in 
order to deal with such g situation that a high 
level impartial standing judicial tribunal was 
called for, to investigate and report on com- 
plaints or laying of information. ‘If such a 
commission is established, I shall be happy to 
make a beginning by lodging half a dozen in- 
formations myself.’ 

Among the ‘major weaknesses’ in Indian 
polity mentioned by Mr. Deshmukh in his 
lecture were: (1) Insufficient realisation of the 
fact that Indion masses lack the extent of 
education that is commonly prevalent in the 
more advanced countries; (2) Nomination by 
political parties of candidates on commu- 
nal or sectional grounds and (8) Singular 
tolerance of multiple standards of behavi- 
our and ethics. ° 
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_.2ir. Deshmukh analysed the various 
forms of democracy in the world and said 
the assential conflict between individual 
selfishness and the community’s greatest 
good always remained and every system of 
governance that might be devised was a 
sort of unstable equilibrium. In this con- 
text he referred to the 'trusteeship theory 
currently advocated by ‘a new political 
party’ and said that the community could 
neve> be well served by a substantially 
large number of men of wealth and 
property preaching and professing to prac- 
tise “he doctrine of trusteeship. 


‘The only kind of trusteeship that is 
likely to succeed’, said Mr. Deshmukh, ‘is 
the trusteeship of natural endowment and 
talen s, matured by education and culture 
and laced disinterestedly at the service 
of feLow beings’ (who however ignorant 
and anlettered they may be are shrewd 


enough” to suspect, detect and resent 
ulterbr motives). 
Khir. Deshmukh emphasised the “su- 


prem: importance” of having. Ministers 
of ths right mental and moral calibre. He 
said that there seemed to prevail a 
“path -tic belief” that officials must make 
for the failings of both ruler and the ruled, 
.@., tae people and their chosen public ser- 
vants, viz., the Ministers. This was an 
emptr utopian dream. Every offical failure 
could be traced to a Minister’s incom- 
petenze, he said. 

If men of right mental. and moral 
calibre for holding the post of Ministers 
were not available in adequate numbers 
in a culing party, the obvious remedy was 
to recuce the number of Ministries and 
Miniscers. If even that was not possible, 
the reins of Government should be handed 
over t a Cabinet of all talents drawn from 
all tha important parties as well as the 
non-p.rty public on the basis of an agree- 
ment to implement a national programme 
such zs the series of Five-Year Plans, the 
forme> Finance Minister said. 

M-. Deshmukh said that the present 
situatDbn in India could be justly described 
as one of ‘Dharma-Glani’ (the languishing 
of the moral law). “Then according to the 
Bhagucd Gita, things have to be very 


up 
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much worse before they become better. 
Without irreverence, he said, he wished to 
doubt the present In an. ‘ultra~pessimistic 
light. He believed that with their spiritual 
heritage it would be possible for them to 
check the languishing of the moral order. 
The lead in such an endeavour must be 
taken by the truly educated and enligh- 
tened and the discriminating amongst 
society must join their forces in order to 
ensure that political power was wielded, 
not by the ill-educated or the self-seeker, 
but by the dedicated, cultured and 
tual.” i 
Kerala es 

The Statesman of July 10 reports the 
Kerala situation as follows: 

Trivandrum, July 9-—The Kerala 
Government said in a Press Note tonight 
that it would put down the picketing of 
buses and schools “with a strong hand.” 
The Government said it was taking “strong 
measures” 
buses as it could not allow the lives of 
citizens to be placed at the mercy of a few 
hooligans. 


Trivandrum, July 9-—Firebrand Re- 
volutionary, Socialist Party volunteers to- 
day attempted forced entry into the 
Collector’s office here. As they tried to 
break the police cordon at the office gate, 
they were resisted. The volunteers laid 
themselves on the ground. They formed a 
human chain by locking their hands and 
legs together, tightly, clasping each other. 
The police with great difficulty removed 
the volunteers one by one. Seventeen 
volunteers were taken into custody. 

The PSP today began mass picketing 
of public offices in Travandrum District as 
part of the “liberation struggle.” 


Usual picketing of the Collector’s office 
by the Congress, PSP, and Muslim League 
volunteers continued. 


Trivandrum, July 9.—The Opncuition 
leader, Mr. P. T. Chacko, tonight said that 
reports received by him from various 
quarters showed that the Communists had 
started street fighting in pockets where 
they were strong. 

He said in a statement that four people 


intellec- 
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to protect schools and transport - x 
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had been murdered at Kallada village, in 
Quilon district. The police, he said, had 
recovered three bodies. 

He alleged that the police were not 
giving any protection to the people of 
Kallada, who were “falling victims to these 
atrocities.” 


He also said that in another place, 
Allappally, in Alleppey district, 14 persons 
were stabbed yesterday and two of them 
had succumbed to their injuries. 

At Nedumangad, in Trivandrum district, 
one person was stabbed today and he was 
in a serious condition. 


Trivandrum, July 9—One person was 
killed and several were injured in a clash 
between two groups of people at Malla- 
pally in Alleppey district last night. It is 
stated that trouble started when a land- 
lord questioned some people about missing 
coconuts from trees in his compound. One 
of the landlord’s men was killed and a 
Catholic priest attracted to the scene 
received a stab wound. 


P.T.L, quoting an official source, says, 
the deceased was Mr. Perumal, whom the 
Congress claim was one of their members. 

Ernakulam, July 8—fFive leading ad- 
vocates, practising in Karala High Court, 
in a joint statement here today said that 
the present struggle against the Kerala 
Government was not in oppysition to legis- 
lative measures but was’ directed against 
“a Ministry which functioned under the 
dictates of a party which offered lip service 
to the Constitution and sought to under- 
mine the very foundation of democracy.” 

The signatories to the statement 
deplored the statements made by Mr. V. 
D. Savarkar, Mr. C. D. Deshmukh and Mr. 
N. V. Gadgil on the situation in Kerala. 
They said that these statements had been 
made “in absolute ignorance of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the State.” 


Mr. S. A. Dange, M.P., the Communist 
leader, reiterated at a meeting on the 
Caleutta Maidan on Thursday his party’s 
stand on the demand for resignation of the 
Communist Ministry in Kerala. 

He said the Communist Party was pre- 
pared to resign and _ seek re-election in 
Kerala if the principle of recall of legis- 
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lators was accepted and necessary provision 
made in the Constitution. 

He elaborated the principle further. 
If 30 per cent of the electorate in a consti- 
tuency should make a written representa- 
tion to the President against an elected 
member he should resign and seek re- 
election. “We ask Mr. Nehru to move this 
amendment in Parliament and we assure 
him of our support.” 































Without this the so-called mass upsurge 
against any Ministry was untenable. In 
many States, particularly in West Bengal, 
Andhra, Punjab and Maharastra, the Com- 
munist Party could mobilize 10,000 volun- 
teers to demonstrate before public build- 
ings and holding up public vehicles, 10,000 
more to go to jails and several hundred 
others to create a “state of hysteria.” “Will 
that be called a mass upsurge and on that 
count will the Ministry be asked to 
resign ?”, he asked. ° 


The Hindu of July 5, gave the followin 


reports: 
Trivandrum, July 4—One of th 
injured admitted in the hospital afte 


yesterday’s police firing in Cheriathura 
near Bhimapalli, a coastal suburb of Trivan 
drum, died early this morning, bringin 
the death roll in the firing to three. On 
woman had died on the spot (as reporte 
yesterday) and a man succumbed to hi 
injuries in hospital later. Four others ar 
still in hospital. One of them is reported t 
be in a serious ccndition. 


Leaders of the Opposition parties, wh 
later visited the scene of firing, said the 
found no evidence justifying this action 
the police and alleged that the firing w 
“part of the Government’s strategy of u 
leashing violence to subdue the ma 
agitation.” 

This is the fourth police firing sin 
the Opposition agitation to end Communi 
rule in Kerala started on June 12. Ti 
other three were at Ankamali, Pulluvi 
and Kochuveli in which 12 persons we 
killed and 36 others injured. 

The. Auxiliary Bishop of Trivandr 
in a, statement, said that the police a 
fired at the Church and _ presbytery 
Cheriathurai yesterday. 
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The Vimochana Samara Samiti and 
the Bishops have telegraphed to the Presi- 
dent of India, the Prime Minister and the 
Home Minister about this incident. 


Messrs. M. K. Mustapha, General 
Secretary of the Kerala Pradesh Congress 
-ommittee, G. Chandrasekhara Pillai, Pre- 
sident of the District Congress Committee, 
R. Parameswaran Pillai, ex-Mayor, T. K. 
Narayana Pillai, former Chief Minister of 
rravancore-Cochin State, Kainikara Pad- 
nanabha Pillai, K. P. Nilakanta P*llai, 
‘ormer Speaker, and a few others met the 
zovernment of Kerala, Dr. B. Ramakrishna 
Xao, yesterday separately and in groups. 
t is understood that they representec to 
‘he Governor the serious situation in the 
State and alleged police excesses. 


Mr. Ponnara G. Sridhar, PSP, M.L.A., 
and a Councillor of the Trivandrum Cor- 
Ioration, in a statement, has alleged that 
1e was waylaid at Vengannoor yesterday 
ind was “kept under illegal custody by the 
-ommunist goondas” for about two hours. 

A piecegoods shop belonging to one 
“hellappan at Valiathurai has been looted 
vesterday afternoon by the local Cathclic 
ishermen suspecting that Chellappan was 
siving information about their activities to 
olice. 

The Government Press Note on the 
iring said: 

“The Government regret to announce 
at police were forced to resort to firing 
t Cheriathurai, a coastal suburb of Trivan- 
rum City, yesterday at 12-25 p.m. 

“A report was received that a crowd 
ad surrounded a Government godown 
or cement and iron) at Valiathurai, and 
at the watchman there was being threat- 
ed. The Sub-Inspector of Police, Fort, 
ith the Sub-Inspector of Police, Traffic, 
ad two sections of the armed police were 
rected to the place to deal with the 
tuation. Information was also received 
at crowds were gathering in the Cheria- 
ural area, south of Valiathurai. There- 
re, the Sub-Inspector, Puthenchanthai, 
0 was patrolling the Veli Area in a 
dio vehicle and a patrol van was also 
rected to join the Sub-Inspector, Fort, 
d his patrol party. The party went to 
liathurai and then patrolled up to Poon- 
















thurai and turned back on the way back. 
When they were at a point about a furlong 
north of Bhimapalli and near the Youth 
Congress Office, Cheriathurai, they found 
the road blocked by means of catamaran 
logs. The police vehicles had to stop at 
the road block. Suddenly, there was heavy 
stone-throwing at the vehicles from the 
mob, partly stationed at the sides of the 
road and in neighbouring compounds. 
Some policemen received injuries even 
inside the vehicles. The police patrol con- 
sisted of two radio vans, one jeep and two 
police vans. 


The police party found themselves in a 
trap, neither able to go forward nor to 
turn back. The police party then got down 
from their vehicles. The stone-throwing 
increased. More policemen received injuries 
from stones. The Sub-Inspector warned 
the mob to disperse and that fire would be 
opened if they did not do so. The warning 
was not heeded to. An MSP Sub-Inspector, 
who was in the rear of the column, 
received a stone hit and fell down. Six or 


seven members of the mob attempted to- 


drag the Sub-Inspector away. While do- 
ing so, part of his uniform was torn. In 
self-defence he fired two shots from his 
pistol. The officers persent found that 
there was no way except to clear the road 


. block somehow, and extricate themselves 


and the vehicles as quickly as possible. As 
the policemen were trying to clear the 
road block, the stone-throwing was inten- 
sified. In order to enable the policemen to 
clear off the road block, firing in the 
directions from where stones were coming 
was ordered. In all, 16 rounds were fired 
excluding two rounds fired by the MSP 
Sub-Inspector from his pistol. As soon as 
the road block was cleared, the policemen 
were ordered back to their vehicles, and 
the police party drove away. The police 
party stopped at Vallakadavu, and waited 
for reinforcements to go back to the scene 
of firing and to ascertain the number of 
casualties. 


“On receiving information, the Collec- 
tor, Trivandrum, and the Superintendent 
of Police, Trivandrum, proceeded to the 
spot with a strong police force. On the 


a 
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way, they found Shri R. Parameswaran 
Pillai (ex-Mayor, Trivandrum—Congress) 
bringing one of the injured in a car. Four 
other injured were in a van which preceded 
the car. 


“The Collector and the Superintendent 
of Police, with reinforcements, went back 
to Cheriathurai and searched the area. 
They found one dead body, that of a 
woman aged about 30, with a gun-shot in- 
jury. The dead body was removed to the 
mortuary. 

“Three Sub-Inspectors, one Head Cons- 
table, one Naik, one Lance Naik and 14 
Constables who receiveed injuries at 
Cheriathurai have been admitted in the 
hospital. The injured members of the mob, 
removed by Sri Parameswaran Pillai, have 
also been admitted in the Hospital. 


“The police party returning to Cheria- 
thurai found that.the road blocks which 
had been moved to the sides by them to 
drive through and most of the stones, had 
already been removed from the place in a 
well-planned. effort to suppress the evid- 
ence of the earlier rioting. 

“Tt may be recalled that on Thursday 
at Cheriathurai in front of the Youth 
Congress Office, a crowd of about 500 
attacked a State Transport bus.” 


Mr. R. Sankar, President of 
KPCC, in a_ statement, issued 
garding the fring at Cheriathurai said: 
“The police opened fire today at Cheria- 
thurai, a coastal village adjoining the Tri- 
vandrum City. Five girls belonging to this 
village picketed the Collectorate in the 
morning. The villagers told me when I visit- 
ed the village within three hours of firing 
that a local policeman had threatened them 
early in the morning that they wouldbe 
taught a lesson before noon today. Just about 
noon, the police vans arrived and stopped 
in front of the office of the village Youth 
Congress. Seeing this, some of the villagers 
gathered there. The police at once started 
chasing them. An alarm was raised and 
the people living in the nearby houses in the 
village ran about in fear. The police 
chased them and opened fire. Many fell 
down. The police even entered some 
houses and fired at innocent people engag- 


the 
today, re- 
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ed in their usual avocations. Some of the 
villagers jumped into the sea and saved 
theselves. A pregnant woman squatting 
in the courtyard of her house was shot at 
and she died.” 


Till 4 p.m. eight casualties are known 
to have occurred. Of the remaining seven 
wounded persons the condition of three is 
serious, Mr. Sankar said. 

The police is stated to have driven 
from the village up to Vallakadavu and on 
their way, aimed their fire at the labourers 
assembled near the foodgrains depot. No 
casualty is, however, reported. The village 
is stated to have presented a dismal ap- 
pearance and women and children were | 
seen wailing, Mr. Sankar said. 


Mr. Sankar continuing said: “I made 
very searching engjuiries and I did not 
come across any evidence of provocation 
for this atrocious crime. One police officer 
was heard speaking to a journalist about 
some road obstruction but we saw 
no evidence of it. I know there is no use 
in asking the Communist Government to 
desist from such crimes. I have a feeling 
that this is a part of their recent strategy 
of unleashing violence on the people indis- 
criminately with a view to terrorising and 
thus subduing the mass agitation. I once 
again appeal to the people to maintain abso- 
lute non-violence in the “face of these and 
worse provocations lest we should fall into 
the trap laid by the Communist Govern- 
ment,” 




























Mr. Pattom Thanu Pillai said that the 
shooting at Cheriathurai was “fully in 
accordance with and the result of th 
policy of terrorism unashamediy pursue 
by the Communist Government.” He sai 
that at the place where the police opene 
fire at 12-30 pm., a woman’s dead bod 
was still lying when he visited the spot a 
2-15 pm. “I was told that the woman wa 
pregnant and was with a_ suckling baby 
About a dozen persons, it is said, have bee 
removed to the hospital. So far as [ hav 
been able to gather, there was absolutel 
no provocation or justification for th 
firing? There was not even a crowd. Is 
lated individuals were shot. Five wome 
from that place, I am told, took part in th 
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Micketing at the Collectorate today and 
chat is the only cause for the firing. How 
ong are we to put up with this. kind of 
error is the question on everybody’s lips. 
dow long will the Government of India 
vermit this terrorist situation in this un- 
ortunate State?” 

Mr. Mannath Padmanabhan said: “If 
m the 15th, the police had selected the 
iorthern portion of Trivandrum Beach at 
Sochuveli for firing today they have chosen 
he southern portion at Cheriathurai. Have 
1ot the Communists quenched their thirst 
or Catholic blood? Why do they select 
-atholics alone as fodder for their cannon?” 
xe asked. He said that no one could be 
nisled by these deliberate firings in picked- 
mut places. “Rumours were afloat in the 
‘ity from morning onwards that the police 
were busily preparing for a firing today.” 
Today, itewas alleged that-the police had 
‘hosen Cheriathurai for the mere reason 
hat they sent five girl pickets to the Col- 
ectorate in the morning. He said the fisher- 
olk narrated harrowing stories of police 
itrocities. They said that they were 
issaulted when they had flocked around the 
1et to observe the day’s fish-catch. Some 
them jumped into the sea to save their 
ives and it was reported: that even in the 
leep sea they were not spared. 


krumah and Welensky 

‘The Welensky Government has had 
rious accusations made against it for atro- 
ties perpetrated on the grounds of an ‘“emer- 
ney.” The repurcussions in Ghana are re- 
ected in the extracts given underneath from 
e Evening News of Accra of March 28, 
ceived by Sea mail: 

Roy Welensky has missed the boat! It 
shocking that a man who brags so much 
‘the murderous degree he has struck-with 
s Herenvolk civilisation cannot under- 
nd the simple logic advanced by an Afri- 
n whose cultivated sobriety is a positive 
allenge to his racial theories. 
In what plainly represents a very poor 
swer to Dr. Nkrumah’s _§ statesmanship, 









ential challenge thrown him by Ghana 


Roy is obviously trying to ignore the 


Premier last week: namely, that he repre- 
sents in Central Africa the interest of 
minority settlers and must first, in order to 
qualify to speak with majority voice, first 
establish in his country the democratic 
principle of one man, one vote. 

Since 1951, the Nkrumah Government 


has been popularly mandated by the Ghana_ 


people to man the ship of state under a 


Democratic system under which the very. 


people possess the right to remove him 


from office if they find that he does not 


represent their true aspirations. .# ««. 
The people deported from this newly- 
liberated country (we require eternal vigil- 
ance for peaceful and unmolested growth) 
are not Ghanaians; if they were Ghanaians, 
they would have been jailed and not deport- 


ed, according to the popular will. Welensky 


can tell it to the marines that his government 
is democratic. Jt is not. It is Colonial, 
imperialistic and fascist. The world 
knows better. 

Welensky reduces himself to the level 
of a ruffian when he resorts to cheap lying 
to make up for the deficiencies: in his case. 
The local detainees were held not for 
opposing Dr. Nkrumah but for undermin- 
ing the Security of the State, the preserva- 
tion of which is the first thing in a modern 
Democracy. Besides, the M.P’s among 
them were only two not forty as he deli- 
berately misquotes. Of course, the case 
of these two men is still subjudice and 
we leave off further comment until later. 

The uneasy situation in Central Africa 
must have thrown Welensky’s nerves into 
a neurotic blitz for him to have gone the 


length he did to fabricate evidence upon - 


which to continue his suppression of the 
legitimate organisation and aspirations of 
the African people in order to prepare the 
way for the Colonial office to 
power by 1960. 

But despite the fact that the leaders 
have been arrested and their organisation 
suppressed, the irresistible might of 
African nationalism surges on to victory 
and the ultimate defeat of the imperialist 


organisation which Welensky represents is. 


inevitable. 
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TAGORE AND THE REACTION IN THE WEST 


By SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE, M.A., LL.B. 


Before we take stock of what‘ Tagore 
stands for, his philosophy of life, his reli- 
gion of man, his doctrine of harmony, and 
his influence in the West, we have to rea- 
lise and appreciate two things. First, he 
was born in an epoch and in a family 
where old ideas and ‘ideals were having 
their first shock from the impact of a 
western civilisation.. Secondly, though we 
have hailed him as a prophet of nationalism 
or a preacher of internationalism, as a seer 
and a sage, as a creative idealist or educa- 
tionist, or as a leader of thought and leader 
of men, he was essentially first and last 
a poet, a dreamer, a weaver of imageries, 
rich, rapturous and resonant, sensuous, 
passionate and sensitive to every yearn- 
ing In man and nature, susceptible to 
their every change in mood and every 
challenge in outlook and combining them 
in an expression of rare harmony and 
beautiful diction. Today when time has 
come to evaluate Tagore, not merely in 
subjective adulation, but also in an objec- 
tive valuation of what he stands for, what 
he tells us, what he preaches, this limita- 
tion of a poet’s outlook on life has to be 
recognised. He was himself aware of this 
and he reminded us often about it. 


Do not ask me—what is Mukti or 
freedom or where is it. 
I am not a § Sadhak. 
I am but a poet, I stay very near 
the world and its worldliness 
On this side of the life’s stream. 
In the front meanders the river 
with its flow and ebb, 
It moves on swift current 
Taking good and evil, shadow and 
darkness 
Waves. splash on the life’s board, 
_ Love and Light 
In the sands of time. - .|,- 


, 1.4.4.8. (Retd.) 
My near leaps up in that music 
and dance 

That spark of breath 


which weaves 
Life’s joys and sorrows, its 
passion of pride and praise 
; Its tears and laughter. 
That I have caught in my lute.* 


Even if he did not make any lasting 
impression on European literary form of 
expression, there is no question that he 
made a deep influence on ‘contemporary 
thought pattern and concept of haimanism. 
There was a new enlargement of the idea 
of cultural rapproachment which was 
taking shape. His recognition of Man was 
something poetic. He denied the negation” 
of Man but he did not say like Protagoras 
or Emmanuel Kant or Karl Marx that Man 
was an end in itself. To Tagore Man was 
of course the meeting point of Man but to 
him; the individual man, the unsophistica- 
ted, the untouched, the unorganised Man 
appealed. His religion of man referred to 
that individual man who. was part of a 
transcendental world, who was a_ focus 
point of divinity. His humanism was 
therefore bound to differ from that brand 
which arose from an ethical union, from a 
concept of society based on values liberat- 
ed from the time-honoured spiritual bond- 
age. Today’s radical humanism speaks of 
a rediscovery of the essence of Man’s 
nature. It is not to believe but to question 
and enquire. Man is a focal point there 
also, but reason is not a metaphysical 
category but a biological heritage which 
enables man to rediscover the essence of 
his nature. It is not only the conscious 
harmony of nature, but an empirical reality. 
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*Writer’s own interpretation. 
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Tugore’s approach to ‘world problems 
is alsc imaginative and poetic in a sense. 
fle is attracted to them by the unlimited 
capaci-y of 
appreciation of a great creative artist. So 
he was not realistic to that extent as Gorky 
would be or even a Rolland. He was 
guided more by heart and imagination than 
by intellect and experience. I am_bor- 
rowing these words from Sri Aurobindo 
when ae characterised the main difference 
between Vyasa and Valmiki. 


The extent of his popularity in those 
days fcllowing the award of Nobel Prize is 
recorded in the various languages in which 
his bocks were translated—every available 
Huropean language not merely English, 
French. German or Italian was the vehicle 
of his thought—Swedish, Danish,: Dutch, 
Czech, Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, Jugo- 
























Slav, Lajvinian, Estonian, and even 
Hebrew. There is a ‘translation of The 
Gardener in “Jiddish” also. Broken Ties 


were translated in French (A quatri Voix) 
by Maceleine Rolland in 1925. We not 
only fird a Russian translation by Khakh- 
lova from Leningrad but a Bulgarian .also 
from Sofia in 1926. My . Reminiscences 
(Mina Minnen) created a furore in Stock- 
holn seven years after the Nobel Prize. 
There is a Latvian translation of 1937 of 
Lover's 3ift when Tagore has ceased to be a 
fashion in Europe. Government Publishers of 


in 1927. There was a Czech translation from 
Prague in 1922. Though there was no transla- 
tion of Eiptka in English there was a German 
ranslation in 1926 from original Bengali. 


It was against this background that we 
ave to trace the evolution of not only the 
oet’s thilosophy of life and religion of 
2an but also his evaluation of the _ West 
nd the West’s evaluation of him. It can 
€ comparimentalised in a way. His early 
weet ccntacts as a student and through 
heir art and literature, science and techni- 
jue evoked praises where necessary, 
oulded his thought and his outlook on 
ife. Sirce 1912 he has been a world figure. 
e burst into western consciousness—some 
ailed him as a New Messiah, others were 


an universal mind and the. 


the Soviet Regime published Glimpses of Bengal 


-_ . eo 
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critical. Countries competed with countries. 
The war and its aftermath had left its trail 
and they tried to get as much comfort and 


solace as they could from Tagore. But did 


Tagore fail.as an universal Teacher ?. The 
pendulum swung from one end to another. 
Even in 1929 he was accused—China’s 
future has been much more seriously pre- 
judiced by the ideas imported and peddled 
by such persons as Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, Tagore, etc. than by all opium, 
morphia, heroin, cocaine and hasheesh im- 
ported and produced in China during the 
past three centuries. 

Apart from any Western influence 
which he had imbibed here in his own land, 
his first real contact with Europe came in 
1878 when he came to England with his 
brother Satyendranath for further educa- 
tion. It was remarkable that in a young 
man of 17/18 the first vision of a sea voyage 


-was no catch, but in a speech at Milan 


later, he said—lItaly was my first introduc- 
tion to Europe. He saw her in moonlight 
in midnight. It was the sight of Europe 
asleep—like a maiden dreaming. His first 
genuine experience of Europe was at the 


International Exhibition at Paris. He was 
later admitted in a public school ait 
Brighton. There is a humorous story ot 


his contact with English Society when in 
a Fancy Dress Ball he robed himself as a 
Zamindar of Bengal. He joined after- 
wards the London University College and 
studied under Prof. Henry Morley. 

His second visit to England was in 1890 
twelve years later when he was 29 years 
of age. It was mainly a holiday when 
Europe of his vision gathered through lite- 
rature, the ideal Europe was in the front. 
His next trip to Europe was 22 years later 
when at the request of Rothenstein and 
others who had read some of the transla- 
tions of his poems and short stories he went 
there. We remember what this. great 
arrtist wrote, “I have carried the manuscript 
of these translations about with me read- 
ing them in railway trains and on the top 
of omnibuses and in restaurants and I have 
often had to close lest some stranger would 
see how it moved -me.” Gradually his 
English renderings got into the English 
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press and even before he got the : Nobel 
Prize, papers like the Times Literary 
Supplement, the Manchester Guardian 
and people like Stopford Brooke, Yeats, 


‘Ezra Pound, May Sinclair began to speak 


of his poetry and the inspiration it gave 
to them. The Manchester Guardian wrote 
in 1913 at the time of the great Damodar 
Flood, “We do not deserve his Gitanjali 
if we do not care about the people to 
whom he made these songs in the Bengali 
rhythm.” 

Stopford A. Brooke said, “I have read 
them with more than admiration and with 
gratitude for their spiritual help and for 
the joy they bring and confirm ....... 
I wish I were worthy of them.” 

In America also his name was just 
being flashed. At Rochester at Urbana, 
at Chicago he was giving lectures. The 
subjects chosen such as the Problem of 
Evil, Race Conflict, Nationalism versus 
Internationalism showed the impact of the 
West on his mind. In one of these meet- 
ings he met the German philosopher 
Aucken. He emphasised that the mean- 
ing of the living words that come out of 
the experiences of great hearts can never 
be exhausted by any one system of logical 
interpretations. They have to be endless- 
ly explained by the commentaries of indi- 
vidual lives and they gain an added mys- 
tery in efch_ revelation. For Western 
scholars the great religious scriptures of 
India seem to possess merely a retrospec- 
tive and archaeological interest but to us 
they are of living importance. 

Then came the Nobel Prize in 1913 in 
November. It need not be gainsaid that 
the shock was too great for the West. The 
man who burst into the rich canvas of 
Europe and America in 1912-13 in a dazz- 
ling glare was the first non-European reci- 
pient of a world prize. He was a man in 
whose mental composition and intellectual 
poise several influences had worked from 
early boyhood. His family’s tradition was 
of course there. Upanishadic monism 
coupled with Vaishnavic dualism, tantric 
esoterism, a. pagan outlook and added to 
them a scientific attitude towards life and 
a sense of unflinching rationalism tinged 


— 
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with a mystic touch plus a western influ-. 
ence, all combined in giving his poet’s 
creed a philosophical outlook of a curious 
mixture. Yet the fact is that the receptive 
mind of the poet blended them into a . 
harmonius cocktail of a beautiful colour | 
and rich vintage. His bias for Buddhistic 
tenets was also recalled. 

The charge was laid by a_ leading 
Vienna paper in 1913 (as quoted by Aron- 
son) when he got the Nobel Prize. ‘Has 
the award of the prize been due to the 
exotic Buddhistic fashion?’ Others were 
more furious. I quote again from Aron- 
son “The awarding of the Nobel Prize for 
literature .... to a Hindu has occasioned 
much chagrin and no little surprise among 
writers of the Caucasian race...... 
Another big paper on the other side 
of the Atlantic wrote, “It will take 
time for us to accommodate ourselves to the 
idea that any one called Rabindra Nath 
Tagore should receive a world prize for 
literature. The name has a curious sound. 
The first time we saw it in print it did not 
























seem real.” (Quoted by Aronson). 
Arguments and sometimes violent 

discussions started on the merits and 

demerits of Rabindranath’s poetry and 


possible political _implications of the 
award. Even in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature published In 1916 no 
mention was made of Rabindranath or to 
his English Guitenjal, though the chapter 
on Anglo-Indian Literature was written by 
an English Professor who was in Calcutta 
and in Bengal, Prof. Oaten. It-was openly 
hinted that Prince William of Sweden 
who had visited the Tagores earlier and 
was convinced of ‘the poet’s loathing of 
British rule’ was responsible for this award 
and who were the other competitors that 
year, Thomas Hardy and Anatole France. 
Occidental misgivings continued, though 
men like Stopford A. Brooke, Yeats, Ezra 
Pound, men who could speak with autho- 
rity were simply enamoured of him. 
Charles Andrews speaks -.of the  exofic 
influence which Tagore’s poems made on 
him and of the night at Hampstead Heath 
when he thought and thought of the 
beautiful lines he had heard. Lowes 
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Dickinson speaks of a meeting with Ber- | 


trand Russel and Tagore. Russel began te 
talk. Tagore fell into silence. But after- 
wards he said it had been wonderful to 
hear Russel talk. He had passed into a 
‘higher state of consciousness’ and heard 
as it were from a distance, and Dickinson 
questimed—What, I wonder had he heard. 
Even as late as 1921 or 1925 a leading 
Western paper (Manchester Guardian 
quotec by Aronson) wrote: “It, is difficult 
for the average westerner to appreciate 
much of this, he dips into something that 
cannot fathom. We treasure the volume 
as we freasure a Persian carpet or 2 
Japanese print. .... a 

Another wrote “. .. . The Editor is 
quite right, we from the West do not want 
from the East poetic edifices built upon a 
foundation of Yeats and Shelley and Walt 
Whitmar We want to hear the flute of 
Krishns as Radha heard it, to fall under 
the spell of the blue god in the lotus heart 
of dream.” Again another opined that 
Tagore did not bring any thing new, or 
strange. It was like the return of a 
prodigel—a Victorian coming back with 
what kes been lent by the West. People 
like D. H. Laurence were sceptic about 
him ani it is stated, wrote that this 
wretched worship of Tagore attitude was 
disgusting. 
| As Iste as 1929 Rabindranath in an un- 
precedented sarcastic fury wrote to C. F. 
Andrews from America. “In the meantime 
their newspapers are hilariously impressed 
by this figure of an oriental mystic coming 
out of the railway train and also down 
from hi cloudland of introspection, to the 
mundare world, dressed in a long robe 
and blue socks, graciously posing himself 
to be photographed. Yesterday I gave a 
lecture io a small group of students and 
some of them sat mopping their faces with 
powder puffs and some ‘at the end came 
to shake hands with me. The President 
henignly pleased had a photograph taken 
later of a group composed of an oriental 
fool anc a member of the the Nordic race 
who alvays minds his own purpose. . 
This is = fit climax which had its first act 
in the <mmigration office, Varicouver.” 
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Charles Andrews 
inimitable way how Rabindranath reacted 
to the First World War and the gospel of 
socalled nationalism. In 1916 he arrived 
in Japan with the prestige of an Eastern 
Bard who has won the brightest of the 
Western laurels. It was the advent of a 
Hero—“roses, roses, all the way.” But his 
outspoken frankness on nationalism at the 
Imperial University at Tokyo cost him his 
popularity. 

He had told fiat frankly—Let Japan 
find her own true mind which will not 
merely accept lessons from others but will 
create a world of her own. The news- 
papers howled at him as_ the poet of a 
defeated nation and in reply Andrews 
says he wrote one of the most beautiful 
poems which I quote below: 

“My master had bid me, while I sing 
at the roadside to sing the song of Defeat 
for that is the bride whom he woos in 
secret. She has put on the dark veil hid- 
ing her face from the crowd but the jewel 
glows on her breast in the dark. She is 
forsaken of the day ‘and God’s night is 
waiting for her with its lamps lighted and 
its flowers wet with dew ... But the stars 
are singing the love-song of the eternal to 
a face swift with shame and suffering. The 
door has been opened in the lonely cham- 
ber, the call has sounded and the heart of 


the darkness throbs with awe ‘because of | 


the coming tryst.” 

But this very delicate beauty of his 
mental pang is at once his strength as well 
as his weakness. Man the universal gets 
mixed up with Man the individual. 

It was, however in Germany that he 
got his best, was lionised to an extent un- 
heard of. Tagore and Keyserling became 
fashion just in the post-war days. German 
‘Kultur’ wanted a reorientation and Tagore 
was handy. We read that in May 1921, all 
Kurope celebrated Tagore’s birthday in a 
way that seemed staggering. We lave to 
remember it was Germany after the First 
World War, prostrate, hungry and like a 
beaten lion licking its wounds, which had 


. become introspective. Was it the beginning 


of a decline of the West as Spengler prophe- 
sied, was it that a new message was need- 


recalled in his . 
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ed, a new hope, a new faith?. Thoughts 
turned to Tagore. His Christlike face, 
flowing robes and dreamy eyes drew 
thousands. Arrangements were made to 
publish in Germany alone 30 lakhs of his 
books when already 8 lakhs had been sold. 
If we are to believe, it is told, that fifteen 
thousand copies were sold on the day 


_ following a lecture in Berlin in 1921. 


Sunday Times of London was stupefied 
and wrote: “It is perhaps politically typical 
in Germany today that one of the best- 
read authors is the Indian Tagore whose 


mystic dullness appeals as a kind of ano- 


dyne.” In France it was stated, “The 
youth of Germany looks towards the East 
and turns its back to Europe.” We ‘read 
stories of the triumphal marches of the 
poet as if he was a _ religious revivalist 
and certainly Count Keyserling or Hermann 
Hesse did much to contribute to this 
theory. Some thought Rabindranath 


' typified an impact of Christian ideas on a 


truly representative Hindu Mind. 

And that is why the poet’s prayer 
arises : 

“Where can I meet thee unless in this 
mine home made thine? Where can I 
join thee unless in this my work trans- 
formed into thy work? Tf I leave my 
home I shall not reach thy home; if I 
cease my work I can nver join thee in thy 
work. For thou dwellest in me and I in 
thee. Thou without me or I without thee 
are nothing.” 

Tagore and Rolland, two master minds 
were life-long friends. Dr. Kalidas Nag tells 
us how the nature and character of God 
in the old and the new Testament, often 
drew them in a discussion. We are re@ 


minded of what Rolland wrote in Jean 
Christophe: 
“The West is burning away,” says 


Oliver, “Soon .... Very soon.... I see 
cther stars arising in the furthest depths 
of the East.” And Christophe exclaims, 
“Bother the East! The West has not said 
its last word yet. Do you think I am 
going to abdicate? I have enough to say 
to keep you going for centuries.” But 
Oliver was not content with vague feelings 
of impending doom. He studied Eastern 


philosophies and religion. They opened his 
eyes to the futility of all action not rooted 
in detachment and divine indifference to 
earthly gains. Indeed Oliver seemed in 
some respect, to reach certain conclusions 
about the ultimate significance of all action, 
not dissimilar from the conclusions reach- 
ed in recent times by Aldous Huxley. 
Was Oliver the prototype of Rolland? 
Even before he became acquainted with 
Raoindranath Tagore’s famous lecture in 
Japan in 1916 ( The Message of India to 
Japan) Rolland looked in Asia for new 
eluments of thought which might revita- 
lise Europe. He himself (with the help of 
his sister, a fellow traveller as he calls her 
ius the pilgrimage of soul) had translated 
extracts from Tagore’s lecture and publish- 
ed them in the form of an appendix to one 
of his anti-war pamphlets which were dis- 
tributed in the trenches. Tagore himself 
was quite unaware at that time of the 
interest Rolland took in him. Only in 
1919 Rolland wrote his first letter to Tagore, 
exuvlosing the “Declaration of the Inde- 
pendence of the Mind” which he requested 
Tagore to sign. It is one of the miracles 
of human history, said Rolland, that one 
cevitury should have produced two giants 
of faith and action in one and the same 
country, two men who were friends al- 
thuugh they according to Rolland, repre- 
sented two opposing poles of humanity. 
For while Mahatma Gandhi was the uni- 
versal stream of faith incarnate, Rolland 
discovered in Tagore the free soul, the 
individual conscience. ‘These two person- 
alities were like the thesis and anti-thesis 
of life both contradicting and supplement- 
ing each other. The fact that, in his book 
on Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland took sides 
and chose the ‘free soul’ as opposed to th 
streant of faith was the result of hi 
sufferings during the war years, his con 
viction that the faith of the masses wa 
blind and unconscious and could easily bi 
led to destruction and even  self-annihila 
tion. And when Tagore in 1921 ‘felt suffo 
cated by the blind belief and obedience o 
the followers of the faith of the Maste 
Rolland saw ‘in Tagore’s doubts and fear 
the individual conscience at work: “W: 
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know this anguish and this protest. They 
belong to all times. The last noble souls 
of the expiring antique world gave vent to 
the same feelings in the fact-of the Chris- 
tian zaith which gradually asserted its 
sway. We ourselves feel that such a senti- 
ment of opposition or antipathy rises in us, 
in the face of those human tides which 
the b:ind flow of faith, national or social, 
often causes. This is the eternal revolt of 
the free soul against ages of faith to which 
this faith itself might have given rise, for 
thougn faith is, for the minority of the 
elect, infinite liberty, it is for the mobs 
who acclaim it, only an additional chain of 
slavery ... Gandhi is a mediaeval univer- 
salist. With all veneration to the Mahatma, 
I am with Tagore.” . 

Those of us who were at least teenag- 
ed then to appreciate even faintly what 
was happening will recall in those epoch- 
makings days of Jallianwallah Bag and 
Rowlett Sill, poet's surrendering his 
Knighzhood and the  non-co-operation 
moverent, a frenzied drama of passion 
and prejudice, a titanic struggle to capture 
our al.egiance between faith and reason, 
between a Gandhi and a Tagore, when a 
Chittaranjan was shouting with all the 
dynam:e fervour and warmth of a new 
conver: and a Sir Asutosh trying to stem 
the tide to save like King Canute his little 
Empire of the College Square from the 
onslaught of a rushing tide. In remark- 
able wurds the great sentinel gave vent to 
his feaz: 

“The infinite personality of man can 
only ccme from the magnificent harmony 
f all Fuman races. My prayer is_ that 
ndia may represent the co-operation of all 
he peoples of the world. Unity is that 
hich embraces and understands every- 
.-.it cannot be attained through 
egatior .... But to say that it is wrong 
oO co-of2rate with the west is to encourage 
he worst form of provincialism and can 
roduce nothing but intellectual indigence. 
e prcblem is a world problem. No 
ation can find its own salvation by break- 
g awey from others. We must all be 
aved o> we must all perish togéther.” 
rave words .... Today we can appreciate 






















how a true poet was also a prophet. He 
saw ahead and said: 

“Our first duty at dawn is to remem- 
ber Him. He who unites us in wisdom—” 

Gandhi’s reply was_ characteristic: 
The poet lives for the morrow. The house 
is on fire. Men are dying for want of food. 
My duty is to feed the hungry. The 
human bird under the Indian sky gets up 
weaker than when he pretended to retire. 
For millions it is an eternal vigil or an 
eternal trance. I have found it impossible 
to soothe suffering patients with a song 
from Kabir ....Do right. Dark and 


tragic words were Rolland’s comments. — 
Tagore, the great sentinel, was equally 
emphatic. “India’s destiny is bound up in 


Narayana, and not in Narayani Sena... . 
Swaraj—Home Rule is not really our goal. 
Our battle is a spiritual battle, a fight for 
humanity. We must emancipate men 
from the meshes he has woven around 
him, from the organisations of national 
selfishness. We must persuade the butter- 
fly that the freedom of the sky is better 
than the shelter of the cocoon.” It was 
at this time that he was founding the 
Visva-Bharati where he inscribed the aims 
to be—To seek to realise in common 
fellowship of study the meeting of the 
East and the West—free from all antagon- 
ism of race, nationality, creed or caste and 
in the name of one Supreme Being, Shan- 
tam, Shivam, Adwaitam, The All Peace, the 
All Good and the One.’ 

Rolland hailed Tagore as one of the 
beaconlights of a new changing world. 
In subsequent years when Tagore came 
into contact with Mussoloni and others, the 
free individualist as Rolland was, he had 
to correct many of Tagore’s impressions 
about the fascist countries. In an unpub- 
lished letter of Rolland to Rabindranath 
dated 11-11-26 from Villeneuve which Aron- 
son quotes and in which this incident is 
referred to, Rolland’s words are worth 
repeating, “I had no interest in my mind 
but your glory, which I value more than 
your rest. I did not want devils misusing 
your sacred name in the annals of history. 
Forgive me if my intervention has caused 
you some restless hours. The future will 
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show that I have acted as your faithful 
and vigilant guide.” 

Writing many years: later, an English 
commentator of a Tagore Volume wrote: 

“In 1914 when Mr. Yeats found: that 
the prose translations of the poet’s Gitan- 
jay had stirred his blood as nothing had 
ior years, he could not-help regretting 
that he knew nothing of their author's 
life nor of the movements that had made 
them possible. Scrarcely had anyone at 
that time, outside Bengal, heard even the 
name of the poet-philosopher. Today the 
case is very different: his name is greeted 
with enthusiasm, wonder and reverence 
in almost every part of-the civilized world, 
and pictures of him are to be found in 
thousands of homes. In most of the great 
cities of both hemispheres surging crowds 
have been held spell-bound by the melody 
of his voice, even when they did not under- 
stand the language of his addresses or re- 
citations; larger numbers have been fasci- 
nated by his refined and well-chiselled 
lineaments, which together with his silver 
locks, his flowing beard, his eyes full of 
mystic inspiration, and his long and loose 
robes, have recalled to their minds the 
vision of a prophet of Judea or of a seer 
of ancient India. No poet, ancient or 
modern, has been received during his life- 
time with the honour and respect with 
which Dr. Tagore has been greeted, 
whether in the West or in the East, and 
there is scarcely any cultivated language 
into which some, at least, of his works 
have not been translated.” 

So here was a poet of the East whom 
the West accepted with mixed feelings. 
Was he a product of the West? Was 
he a product of the assimilative forces 
at work or was he merely the East 
speaking to the West? Did the West 
accept him merely as a poet, as a literary 
man, as a writer of short stories and novels 
or was he more accepted as a philosopher, 
ea prophet, a preacher for the wunder-dog 
and the have-nots? Was it the story of a 
conscience or was he a charlatan whom 
the spirit of the time and the frustration 
of an age threw up? 

His very last words on the crisis of 
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civilization still ring in our ears.. “As I 
look around, I see the crumbling ruins of 
a proud civilization. strewn like a vast heap 
of futility. And yet I shall not commit 
the grievous sin of losing faith in man. 1 
would rather look forward to the opening 
of a new chapter in his history.” 

The poet. had always claimed a rap- 
prochement not only between East and 
West but between its materialistic develop- 
ment and technological order and its spiri- 
tual, aesthetic and artistic experiment. 

The Hibbert Lectures seem to be a 
turning point of his attitude towards the. 
West and though his fame had declined 
and had shed some of its mystic lustre, a 
sober estimate became possible not only 
of the poet but also by the poet, though 
even in 1936 competent critics thought 
that there was only raw material of poetry 
in Tagore but never poetry itself. Even 
Yeats, the sponsor, had become Yeats the 
perverse. Though.there was a modest re- 
vival, there was definitely later in Europe, 


particularly in England, an idea that 
Tagore was nothing but a dreamer and a 
visionary. In 1934 The Morning Post 


wrote,- “Tagore dreams, while Shaw talks. 
There is nothing Tagore likes than dream- 
ing and there is nothing that Bernard Shaw 
loves than talking. So the two are ex- 
tremely happy in each other’s company.” 

The hysterical acclamations of frustra- 
ted millions died down as it did, but as 
Thomas Slurge Moore wrote a few years 
before Rabindranath’s passing away, “You 
have had a myriad lovers in your lifetime, 
myriad more who though of a more trust- 
worthy character will never fill their eyes 
with your bodily presence. So you are 
one of the luckiest poets.” 

The measure of his moderate revival- 
ism in the late. thirties when Europe was 
being threatened by another war was typi- 
fied by Oxford’s honouring him with an | 
Honorary D. Litt. 

This was the era also of his recogni- 
tion as a )bizarre artist—a painter of 
repute. ‘ 

His estimate of the socialist regime in 
Soviet Russia in his famous Letters from 
Russia had established him in another part 
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of the world as a world figure and is res- 
ponsible for the great veneration with 
whicn he is held in Russia today. We 
read of the preat efforts that are being 
made in that part of the globe for the cen- 
tenary celebration of the Poet. Only the 
other day a newspaper. wrote that there 
was-a-Tagore play on: the Soviet stage, 
Bisarjan or — Sacrifice. Tagore’s poetry. 
we were also told, has been a fountain of 
inspization for the Soviet Composers. 
Wonderful songs have been composed by 
Sergei Vassilenko on the Tagore. pattern. 
As eurly as 1924-26, six songs were issued 
by the State Music Publishing House of 
Moscow. In_ 1985 all Russia heard with 
delight and surprise four fine delicate love 
lyrics composed by Mikhail Ippoliliv- 
Ivancv, based on Rabindranath. 

The last ten years of his life saw also 
a definite change in his attitude. He was 
more introspective, more agnostic, more 
philosophical and searching than any 
period of his life. It was a definite change 
of: weather. He himself said, “The solitary 


enjoyment of the Infinite in meditation no. 


longez satisfied me and the texts which I 
_ used for my silent worship lost their inspi- 
_ratior. without my knowing it. I am sure 
I vaguely felt that my need was spiritual 
self-realisation in the life of men through 
some disinterested service.” That is why 
he wanted to be a world worker. “Esha 
devo Visvakarma.” All work that is good, 
however small, is universal in character. 
This was perhaps in a way influenced 
partially by his visit to Russia. He saw 
the Russian Experience as “turning the 
tide ot wealth from the individual to collec- 
‘tive humanity.” He saw the practical 
demonstration of how enormous difficul- 
ties could be surmounted. And naturally 
his “Miougnte turned to his own little 


efforts at Sri Niketan and earlier experi- 
ments at centres like Patisar, and other 
places. Let us in all humility not forget 
in these days of plans and programmes 
that it was a dreamy poet who was one of 
the first pioneers of national planning and 
who was not merely content to give it a 
theoritical “expression but tried to give 
effect to it though in a tiny way. It is 
more than a shame to forget Rabnindranath 
as the forerunner of planning who thought 
of bringing the fruits of applied science to 
the doors of hungry men and women, who 
was not merely a visionary, a- dreamer, a 


poet living in ivory tower, but also an 
active worker, and a_ still active 
educationist. 


_ Speaking at America of his school he 
said :. 

“The school must have a world whose 
guiding spirit must be personal love. It 
must .be an Ashram. where men have 
gathered for the highest end of life, in the 
peace of nature, where life is not merely 
meditative but fully awake in its  activi- 
ties, where boys’ minds are not being 
perpetually drilled into believing that the 
ideal of the self-idolatry of the nation is 
the truest ideal for them to accept. Where 
they are bidden to realize man’s world as 
God’s Kingdom to whose citizenship they 
have to aspire. Where the sunrise and the 
sunset and the silent glory of the stars are 
not. daily- ignored, where nature’s festivi- 
ties of flowers and fruit have their joyous 
recognition from man and where the young 
and the old the teacher and the student 
sit at the same table to partake of their 
daily food and the food of their eternal 
life.”* 
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*Some of the quotations are from Aron- 
sen’s book on the subject and are acknow-. 
ledged with thanks, ~, 
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= GROWING IMPORTANCE OF FOOD 


In Policy and Planning 


‘By Pror. AMAR NATH DUTTA, ma. | 


DIFFERENT countries all over the world are 
running fast on the track of development to in- 
crease their standards ‘of living and push levels 
of economic activity upwards still. The mara- 
thon of economic advancement has led other 
countries on the wing to think seriously about 
their own economic development and participate 
in the race. This calls, apart from what happens 
in the advanced countries, for an  ever-in- 
creasing proportion of expenditure devoted by 
the Governmént and people of the under-deve- 
loped countries. This makes profound changes 
in the economic indicators of such countries. 
In the context of such changing, flexible aud 
dynamic socio-econOmic variables it would be 
interesting to study the role that food produc- 
tion plays in a less advanced economy. For the 
purpose of a limited: discussion let us have a 
look on the Indian economy. 


In order to industrialise the country and 
make it economically more sound, the people 
of India undertook a stupendous task of plann- 
ing activity. The entire apparatus of planning 
is still on its momentum, for the latter is a 
continuous flexible process. The First Five- 
Year Plan (1951-1956) to the order of Rs. 2,069 
crores has already completed itself and the 
economy is now getting its way into the third 
year of the Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61). 
Total plan expenditure was envisaged to the 
tune of Rs. 7,200 crores, the public sector mak- 
ing its share to the extent of Rs. 4,800 crores 
and the private sector covering, the rest, 
Rs. 2,400 crores. On account of. a shortfall of 
internal resOurces, stringency in foreign ex- 
change reserves and rise in the cost structure, 
the Planning Commission in May, 1958, split 
up the plan into two- parts: Part A, the “core” 
of the Plan, and Part B,-the supplementary 
part. Rs. 4,500 crores would-be spent on Part 
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A, and if further financial provisions could be 
made, then the 300 crore-bound Part B would 
be implemented . On account of price rise, the 
Planning Commission made the sum total of 
Part A to the order of Rs. 4,650 crores, that 
is, by adding to it extra Rs. 150 crores. 

In a country swashing with an extensive 
track of unemployed reserves and struggling 
with bitter pangs of growing population, the 
magnitude of employment and income genera~ 
tion would obviously act as the yardstick of 
its economic regeneration and material wel- 
fare. Total employment during the First Five- 
Year Plan was generated to the extent of 4.5 
million and the Planning Commission professed 
extra, employment of 15 million and odd people 
in the Second Plan. 6 million of employment 
was to be generated in the urban sector and 9 
million in the rural sector. Such g humdrum 
figure is obviously a fantastic ‘one and based 
on wishful thinking. For the Planning Commis- 
sion now feels ill at ease with its publicised 
targets. In the .appraisal of the Second Plan 
issued’ by the Planning Commission it is’ re- 
ported that about 2 million jobs have been 
given outside agriculture anid- about 1 million 
in agriculture. Total estimated employment 
comes to 6.5 atithe’ end of the Second Plan 
instead of the stipulated figure of 7.9 million 
total. 


The results are sal eceaive, With a 
generation of employment to a total of 8 mil- 
lion (realised) and expected 3.5 million in the 
urban-sector and 9 million and odd in the rural 
sector, it will usher in a tremendous force re- 
flecting a . shooting magnitude of demand. 
This would be supported by an increase in the 
tempo of deficit financing of Rs. 532 crores in 
the First. Plan and Rs. ,200 crores in the Second 
Plan. Tt is strange but, a fact to note that a 


diving and output” 
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major part of this swelling expenditure in the 
form of rising income is going to be spent lei- 
surely dn foodstuffs and basic consumables. 
According to the Report'of the World econo- 
mic Survey, the “widespread tendency -for de- 
mand to exceed available supplies of goods 


and services of countries in the early stages of 


development has frequently reflected the deep- 
rooted aspirations” for a higher living stan- 
dard. ‘Food constitutes the major component 
of consumption in countries with low levels of 
(Economic Development 
and Stability, Report of the World Economic 
Survey 1957, U.N.O.). This becomes’ all 
the moze true if we reflect on the time-honoured 
socio-economic background of our country. 
Ceremcnious by nature, the people residing in 
this land of festivals and rituals naturally be- 
come sensitive to an increase in their_incomes 
through a liberal and davish approa yach in in 1 their 
expend-ture pattern. 


‘Tkere thé problem arises. Apart from 
other consumption goods, the’ production of 
which is strictly limited due-fo specific factors 
in a vest country as this one, with sweeping 
changes j in their demand, without anything done 
ito incr2ase their production, we may say, the 
food p-oduction, the ‘basic’ of all basic neces- 


sities, remains virtually stagnant, or else 
will merease at q snail’s pace. What will 


happen in the face of these two forces exerting 
relative pulls to each other? In the opinion of 
a distinguished economist, “When the largest 
part of the new incomes created j is likely to be 
spent on consumption, and the largest part of 
the additional consumer demand is likely to 
fall on inelastic outputs like agricultural pro- 
ducts the risk of creating an inflationary spiral 
becomes manifest.” (Dr. Bhabatosh Dutta: 
Econornics of Industrialisation) . 

Here it is that we find the supreme impor- 
tance of an increasing food production. This 
calls not only for a rise in the absolute amount 
of production but -an increasing rate in the 
amoun: of food production. And the task as- 
sumes Daramount urgeney in view of the rapid 
strides that a dynamic pulsating economy 1s 
making on all fronts. 

The basic importance of a galloping ise 
in food productiow can ‘be conveniently dis- 
cussed on following accounts: (a) The output 


‘extra primary operations: 


capacity to meet the increasing demand and 
halt the inflationary spread: (b) to act as a 
buffer reserve against normal developmental 
operations and in the face of dwindling foreign 
exchange reserves: (c) its employrnent poten- 
tiality in throwing surplus population to the 
(d) as a support to 
the Financial Planning. 


~The first point has just been discussed. In 
a developing economy the techniques involve 
large- expansion of fiscal and monetary opera- 
tions and the strategy implied is either deficit 
financing or borrowing or taxation or utilisa- 
tion of larger foreign exchange reserves. In 
any of these eases, extra money spills over the 
entire economy and the problem is one of regu- 
lating the emerging inflationary pressure. Ii 
the country had unlimited supplies of foreign 
currency reserves like a widow’s cruse, then of 
course, ‘the inflationary pressure could be 
obviated by a larger amount of imports. But 
this is not the case in our under-developed 
economy where many contingent demands crop 
up on existing resources. Due to bottlenecks, 
and specific shortages of inputs and factors of 
production, physical output may not corres- 
pond to démand in which case physcial controls 
are virtues(?) out of necessity. 

The basic remedy in such a situation is a 
colossal increase in food supplies. In a deve- 
loping economy industrialisation has to be 
started through the building up of heavy 
machinery and key industries on all fronts. 
For one reason or the other it is a brain-wave 
to ery for additional imports of foodgrains. 
It is, therefore, fundamental, that Government 
should build up buffer stocks of foodgrains and 
other strategic commodities and operate on 
them to moderate price fluctuation. In the 
considered opinion of the Planning Commis- 


sion, it acomes decidedly important in the 


case of foodgrains. 

- Next comes the question © of eaplevnedt 
potentiality. The national income structure of 
different countries, reveals, on analysis, the 
employment structure of their economies res- 
pectively. All kinds of economic activity have 
conveniently been divided into three types of 
occupations: (a) Primary occupations mean- 
ing agriculture, forestry, pasture, fishing, ani- 
mal husbandry and the like; (b) Secondary 
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occupations mainly concerned with industrial 
pursuits, housexbuilding, manuacturinz and 
mining operations; (ce) tertiary occupations 
concerned with a service type, é@.g., bénking, 
trade, insurance, commerce, transport, etc. In 
the advanced countries.a major portion of the 
population are employed in the secondary and 
tertiary group of operations, while in the less 
advanced countries, the majority hinge on the 
primary occupations. Agriculture in main Is 
the harbinger of their economic activity; 
There are exceptions, however, like the , coun- 
tries of Australia and New Zealand. But these 
are exceptions in the literal sense and do not 
come under the general order for analysis as 
such. | 

India follows the same order. The Report 
of the National Income Committee (1951) re- 
veals that about 70 per cent of the population 
are engaged in agriculture and nearly 50 per 
cent of national income come from agriculture. 
Food occupies about 70 per cent of the total 
agricultural production. Agriculture has been 
a business—not only that—a way of life . in 
India. Any Plan for economic development 
will have necessarily to be tied with a Plan for 
the development of agriculture and on that 
account food production. Economic develop- 
ment will be a utopia without a correspondimg 
development on the food and agr:cultural 
front, when the former is an economic func- 
tion of the latter. 

With the development of a country its 
national income increases. But its composition 
changes. With the satisfaction of pent-up de- 
mand for old products, new wants craving for 
newer types of productions appear, In order 
to arrange for increasing supplies-of new pro- 
duction, the production-structure has to be re- 
oriented, the economy has to be streamlined, 
which again means re-shaping the ent:re occu- 
pational pattern in favour. of seconcary and 
tertiary sectors. 

In India, the occupational pattern has 
practically remained unchanged over the last 
three or four decades, despite considerable in- 
crease in industrial production. The secondary 
and tertiary sectors have not grown rapidly 
enough to make an impact on the primary sec- 
tor, nor has the primary sector itself thrown 
up surpluses which would create favourable 
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conditions for employment elsewhere, when 
agriculture still plods the familiar field. Deve- 
lopment implies a shift and a process of trans- 
fer of a part of the labour force to secondary 
and tertiary occupation—the pace of which 
depends on an increase in the productivity of 
agriculture itself. Agriculture thus largely acts 
as a basis of expanding operations. After 
examining the scope of accommodating extra 
labour force in small industries sector, which 
itself will not generate a revolt of rising expec- 
tations, the Planning Commission stipulates a 
fourfold increase in labour force in mining and 
manufacturing industry. 


_ Finally, in evaluating the requirements of 
surplus food production we come to the ques- 
tion of physical and financial planning of re- 
sources. Changes in the disposition of physical 
resources are an index of the economic acti- 
vity. Real resources must exhibit a dynamic 
srowth and equilibrium pattern all along the 
line. Physical planning is simply the other 
name of developmental effort in terms of fac- 
tor allocation, capacity utilisation and income 
output maximisation. The economy moves on 
and keeps itself in a state of flux; it oscillates 
from a lower level to a series of upper levels 
and displays the need for balance at each 
stage. Here comes financial planning. Money 
is a means to measure changes in output. 
Balance therefore is to be achieved in the Plan 
in both real and financial terms. Money in- 
comes are generated in the process of produc- 
tion and supplies are utilised in response to it. 
Money incomes flow In such 4 way as to 
balance between demand and supply of con- 
summers’ goods, svaings and’ invesfments and 
between receipts and payments abroad. But 
these should not involve the minimum strain 
on: the price structure of a country. The 
Second Plan leaves an uncovered deficit of 
Rs. 400 crores. Due to the high-level of in- 
vestment activities acute stringency that deve- 
loped in the money market reacted adversely 
on the loan operations of the Government. In 
the Memorandum on the “Appraisal of the 
Second Five-Year Plan” the Planning Commis- 
sion notes that “behind the inadequacy 0 
financial resources lies the major limiting fac 
tor to developmental effort, viz., food produc 
tion, High domestic prices as well as the larg 
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mport requirements are related in part to the 
nsufficient response of food production to the 
mressura of demand. It is to the extent that 
success in this regard can be secured that the 
‘ate or mvestment (employment) -in the eco- 
1omy can be stepped up. Hence increased food 
oroduction wall act in the interest. of the ‘deve- 
opmental effort itself, 


Having disposed of the need for increasing 
ood production let us cast a look at the pic- 
ure as it is today. The situation is the result 
f the working of three variables: Growth of 
opulation, Quantum of food production, Qua- 
itative changes in the pr opensity to consume. 

It is a fancied idea that in the face of a 
urging, swelling and swashing population with 
ood production proportionately more limited, 
ndia is already in the grip of the celebrated 
Valthusian theory of population; Taking a 
airly long account of two decades, it may be 
ittingly replied that a country cannot but im- 
ort a large amount of commodities to feed its 
eeming millions which has received scratches 
of ill-treatment unawares from Britain and 
2akistan. Burma was separated from India 
n 1987. A decade passed and in 1947 the 
astern part of Bengal and the western part 
f Punjab, India’s granary of the’ east and 
vest and a booty of political smugglers were 
runcated and snatched away in the name of 
?akistan. India has, during the last five years, 
mported food to the average of 1 million tons, 
while the figures for post-independence period 
sontinually went on increasing. Excepting for 
[954 and 1955 the years of bumper harvests, 
India imported 4,420 million tons and 3,580 
nillion tons in 1956 and 1957 respectively. 
Needless to mention that in the face of an 
argent need for foreign exchange reserves such 
2 boostmg figure of food imports would 
ybviously count as a drag on our foreign ex- 
shange. On account of her increase: ip popu- 
ation at the rate of 1.25 per cent per annum, 
12.5 per cent in a decade, the ‘Foodgrains 
mquiry Commission calculates that India’s 
mport amount to Rs. 150 crores per year on 
mn average. In physical term it would mean 3 
0 4 million tons of foodgrains. It is relevant 
°o note here that according to a technical 
sopulation study (undertaken by the Prince- 
ton University office under the auspices of the 
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World Bank) that current rate of increase in 
India’s population has gone up from 1.5 
per cent per annum assumed in the Second 
Plan to 1.75 per cent per annum. Let us 
now look mto the requirements of food vis-a-~ 
vis increasing population in absolute terms. 
According to the Planning Commission 
certain assumptions were made in regard to~ 
the para-meters of national income, popula- 
tion and consumption habits as also saving, 
investment and such others. With the help of 
these projections, it was shown that the coun- 
try’s 1950-51 national income could be doubled 
by 1971-72 and per capita income could be 
doubled by 1977-78. The average consumption 
standard would be raised by 70 per cent as 
compared with 1970-71. A 12.5 per cent 
population growth in a decade was assumed. 
But the rate of: growth of population is 


now changing. Even, however, in this assumed 


model of unchanged rate of growth of popu- 
lation it may be easily shown that food supply 
would fall far short of its requirements. In a 
recent paper (in Commerce Annual Number, 
1958) submitted by Prof. K. K. Saxena of 
the University of Allahabad, an interesting 
and valuabie study has been presented. In 
following the census report he thinks that 
population will increase from 360 million in 
1951 to 410 million in 1961, 460 million in 1971 
and 520 million in 1981. The maintenance of 
consumption at current level will then require 
a stepping up of agricultural production from 
51 million tons in 1951 to 85 million tons in 
1961, 96 million tons in 1971 and 108 million 
tons in 1981. This represents an increase of 
21 per -cent before 1961, 37 per cent before 
1971 and 54 per cent before 1981. The question . 
that naturally comes to our mind is: How do 
we make provision for all this? Can we meet 
this deficiency? It is tragic, but a fact to note 
that the existing irrigated area under rice and 
wheat alone—some 35 million acres—would 
yield an additional 3 million tons or even a 
little more if a 20 per cent increase is brought 
about only in this area, and that also at the 
end of the Second Plan. And thus there comes 


afterwards yawning gaps between achievements 


and aspiration, a world of difference! Solace 
is sometime sought by comparing the popula- 
tion figures of different countries with India. 
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According to the census figures on population, 
Indian population increased by 10.4 per cent 
in 1921-30, 12.7 per cent in 1931-40 and 13.2 
per cent in 1941-50. On an average it was 1.7 
per cent per decade during 1891-1920 and 
12.0 per cent per decade during . 1920-50. 
According to Prof. Kingsley Davis, a noted 
population expert, Japan similarly during 70 
years (1870-1940) experienced a growth of 
about 120 per cent and the United States of 
America a. growth of 2380 per cent. Under the 
circumstance a 1.2 per cent rate of population 
growth in India in comparison to other coun- 
tries is hardly a phenomenal one. Malthusian 
phantom cannot obsess the surging spirit of 
India’s developing economy. But the whole 
problem assumes paramount importance when 
we think of population in terms of food supply. 
The increase in our numbers is not off-set by 
a corresponding increase in production of 
industrial goods, food and other agricultural 
commodities. An increase of the order of cent 
‘ per cent in foodgrains and other important 
crops—jJust in a year is something which 
deserves our immediate attention. 


Next_come the qualitative changes.in the 
consumption of food. The preliminary impact 


of development spurts of an under-developed 
country on consumption is two-fold: (a) it 
creates differences in income distribution in 
different sectors of the economy through high 
investment; (b) it results in a shortage of 
consumers’ goods. As a result, in the initial 
stage, the per capita consumption of consumers’ 
goods has 
levels have not shown remarkable improve- 


ment. Since the pattern of consumption 
differs markedly in urban area from its 
rural counterpart, the problem of food sup- 


plies becomes acute. In the National Sample 
Survey Report the following list is given: 


Urban Rural 
Rice 54.78 45.91 
Wheat 31.28 16.36 
Jower 6.37 11.36 
Bojra 10.64 4.55 
Mise. (grains) 7.01 21.82 


Food is supplied in the urban area essen- 
tially through the traders. Their manipulations 


increased, but the consumptione 


ao 


e 


push the price of food higher and higher up- 
wards. Prices as a result remain high with 
some amount of stickiness in them. This in 
turn is due to the supply and demand im- 
balance which gives rise to fluctuations of 
stocks of major foodgrains and select increase 
in per capita consumption in the urban areas. 
The elasticity of demand is less than unity 
with an increase in incomes. The people accus- 
tomed to consuming inferior types of food- 
grains would now consume or at least try to 
consume better foddgrains. This however 
lends importance to a rational and a dynamic 
price policy. Dr. P. C. Bansil, in a learned 
discussion (Commerce: Annual No 1958) on 
consumption pattern of the people of this 
country arrives at tivo conclusions: (a) 
Generally people believe that income elasticity 
for home-grown food would be more than one, 
so that every Increment in income would bring 
about a greater demand for food. But the 
scanty data on the subject in his considered 
opinion do not substantiate this proposition. 
(b) Having presented a table on the ranges of 
elasticities of expenditure, he maintains that 
the future food policy in India has to aim at 
a reduction in per capita consumption of food- 
grains and increases in that of protective food- 
grains. None of these conclusions can be ac- 
cepted wholly on the face of it. Without 
being boorish or blunt, we modestly Jay down 
that absolute statement of the order like 
that cannot be held tenable. The two con- 
clusions would, however, have to “be qualified 
to distil out the partial truth they contain. 
We would briefly criticise them. 

The basic idea that we must get along 
with at every stage of a discussion on consump- 
tion function. is propensity to consume (Or 
schedules of consumption) that fairly represents 
that proportion of income which would be 
spent on consumption out of income received | 
and so work out different figures for varying | 
incomes. Such a relationship can be postulated 
as a linear function (consumption function of 
income) at a given income level assuming 2 
definite pattern of income distribution. But 
when the pattern itself changes the consump- 
tion schedules shift upwards or downwards. 
Assuming, therefore, a given set of income 
figures . consumption function may conve- 


r 
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venicatly be worked out on time series ap- 
proath with statistical value. ‘The schedule 
cuts across the income consumption line of 
45° zngular projection and the difference 
betwren the two represents saving and con- 
sump ion. Prof. Fellner in his book, Trends 
and Cycles of Economic Activity discusses the 
whole dynamic time series approach. He says, 
“The linear shape of the function is merely a 
simp. fying device, but it is realistic to assume 
that with an unchanging distribution of income 
the <.c. function (consumption schedule) 
woulc faithfully reflect itself. Leaving aside 
taute ogies, the space for which is awfully 
limite=1, Dr. Bansil’s first conclusion falls to 
the gcound, mainly on following grounds: 

‘l) The income consumption line, 
obvicisly not the function where total income 
= to-al consumption holds good for a substan- 
tial majority of our population even today. 

(2) An unchanging structure of income 
distrijution cannot be realistically assumed. 
An-exonomy in its streamlined ventures would 
resuli in a series of oscillations of all economic 
varia: les, viz., come, investment, consump- 
tion, =aving, interest; etc. So a single con- 
sump=:on function cannot faithfully portray 
he ontire economy and its ‘innumerable 
changes in the nature, composition and textures 
of ecrnomic indices; and finally 


(:.) As Prof. Fellner himself points out, 
“the ame series behaviour of the saved pro- 
portion of income is very different from its 
house=old behaviour. The c.c. line (consump- 
tion *tnetion) expresses a different sort of. 
relaticaship from that which can be derived 
direct_y from household budget statistics.” At 
anoth=r place he mentions: “there exists a signi- 
ficant difference between the behaviour of a 
family (cross-section behaviour) when it moves 
from = lower income to a higher income class 
at a civen time of the national income, and 
the behaviour of a family when its income rises 
rough!7 in the same proportion as the incomes 
of other families in the economy.” 

An economic abstraction cannot 
genere Ised without having its support 
statisttzs, logic or otherwise. 

_ Tae second conclusion: The pattern of 
consunption changing in favour of protective 
(select:ve) food can truly. be maintained but 


be 


in 


= 
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better be supplemented in the light-of what 
follows: On certain assumptions, the Mehta 
Committee estimated that during the 2nd Plan 
period,-the consumer demand for foodgrain will 
increase by about 10 per cent. “This when 
combined with an increase from 4.0 per cent 
to 4.5 per cent in the per capita consumption 
of foodgrains, on account of an expected i- 
crease in the “Per Capita’ total consumer ex~ 
penditure, gives us an expected inercase be- 
tween 14.4 per cent and 15.0 per cent in the 


consumer demand for foodgrains during the 
2nd Plan period.” 

Again one thing is not however clear. In 
his table of elasticity ranges which he has 


shown, the elasticity for main foodgrains and 
cereals had the lowest range of values. So far 
this is right. But it is difficult to imagine how 
the pattern of consumption would overnight 
change in an opposite fashion with a change 


in the income of the people when the income 


elasticity for meat, dairy producc, vegetables, 
sugar and beverages are approximately cqual 
to unity? A counter reply to Dr. Bansil’s in- 
ference may be found in the Hnqury Com- 
mittée’s Report: “Food, as it is today, is too 


costly for most of the people. Unless we lay | 


more stress on productivity than on price, we 
cannot reconcile the subsistence farming on. 
the one hand, and poor purchasing power of 
the masses on the other.” 

The upshot of the second part of this dis- 
cussion is this: A tug-of-war is going on be- 
tween tivo pulls of forces in mutually opposite 
directions. Ptopulation is increasing, employ- 
ment, however small, is making its way and 
so aggregate demand is increasing on the 
one hand; on the other hand, the rate of pro- 
duction of the agricultural and the consump- 
tion goods remain more or less fixed or in- 
creasing In a way that is incapable to touch 
a silver line. This spells its reaction on the 
economy. In the short period it results in an 
increased cost of living and a shooting price 
level. In the long period the problem manifests 


itself in the form of higher import. But we are. 


handicapped that way also, for it must be 
constantly borne in mind .that capital repay- 
ment by this country would start right from 
1961 to the extent of Rs. 100 crores for the 
debts that we have incurred in the process of 
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development from abroad. However, unless 
timely controlled, this zig-zag movement of 
supply and demand without the non-producers 
of food getting any share of it may well reflect 
a  situation—the type closely resembling 
“selssors ¢Yisis.” 

The situation in practice is more grim: 
for nearly two-thirds of the annual rice 


production is retained by the -producers 
for domestic consumption, barter sales, 
seeds and payments in kind, releasing 


only one-third in the market. To a great 
extent this feature is also highlighted in the 
All India Rural credit Survey which shows 
that about 65% of the total sales of crops 
are effected in villages by traders. The rest 
makes its access into the assembly markets 
which cannot be controlled because of their 
unorganised composition. It should also be 
remembered that in our country supply and 
demand of goods are not identical with 
production and consumption. In between 
the two there is a twilight zone of “stock 
reserves’ when foodgrains are sold to 
traders and are detained in stock. So in 
the sphere of exchange, this propensity to 
stock plays a large part. In response to 
the slightest changes in economic situation, 
changes in prices, expected production and 
state of monsoons, the dimension of the 
stock changes. It is, therefore, in the fitness 
of things, that this stock should be con- 
trolled to recover it out of the clutches of 
unscrupulous traders to ensure smooth and 
extensive competition between  agricultl- 
ral producers in the market in the long run 
failing which in the short run it may be 
controlled by the Government. So, two 
things can be done to tackle the situation. 
In the short period, it should be clearly 
mentioned that proper arrangement should 
be made to market the whole produce 
without any loss or speculative hoarding 
anywhere. That can be done by socialis- 
ing the entire trade of foodgrains, in plain 
terms by state trading. That is the short 
period measure. In the long period, how- 
ever, the problem is connected with the 
raising of food production, which brings 
other questions like land reforms, irriga- 
tion, co-operative farming and institutional 
factors like credit, marketing and finance. 
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The case for state trading assumes impor- 
tance in the theories of acute demand and 
supply imbalance. The Foodgrains Enquiiy 
Committee recommended state trading on 
all hands and commended along with it 
the setting up of a price Stabilisation Board 
and Foodgrain Stabilisation Organisation, 
At the latest session of the N.D.C. the 
Government have sounded the proposal to 
establish gq Price Stabilisation Be urd, 
through which the state would assume the 
wholesale trading in foodgrains. In order 
to avoid costs, the Government thinks that 
another organisation is hardly necessary. 

The basic need and philosophy behind 
State Trading may be summed up as 
follows : 

(a) The disquieting paradox that the 
producers do not get high prices, while 
the consumers are being forced to pay high 
prices and also that the increased deficit 
financing will have consequent adverse 
effect on foodgrain prices. 

(b) It is assumed that the low price 
the producers get is a result of uncqual 
competition as between buyers and buy- 
ers. In order to neutralise this unequal 
competitive power and checkmate the un- 
scrupulous speculative hoarding and other 
malpractices, state trading is propounded, 

(c) A smooth functioning which de- 
pends also in some way with the develop- 
ment by a broadbased co-operative system. 
The second plan has a target of setting up 
18,000 primary . marketing societies. But 
even if this plan gets through, we shall 
reach a stage in a decade and a half where 


50 p.c. of the total trading business is 
performed through co-operative. 
(d) A price support programme is 


hereby given effect to. The Reserve Bank 
through its traditional credit squeeze could 
touch only a fringe of the problem as most 
of the traders have enough liquid cash of 
their own. , 

Operational Strategy: TRe entire operation 
is to be carried on in two stages: (1) The 
State would license wholesale trade and 
regualte its functioning strictly. (2) The 
second would involve the setting up of a 
state-spensored Body to undertake large- 
scale purchase and sale operations. 


¢ 
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Limitations: The total turnover of 
marketable surplus calculated about 200 
mil on tons valued at Rs. 800 crores would 
hav= to be controlled by the Government. 
This is a colossal task. The entire surplus 
has to be procured, stored and sold, and 
suck a big amount of money is to be 
inve: ted from the public exchequer. 


Secondly, there is the storage problem. 
Godawns owned by the Central and State 
Goveznments would not accommodate more 
thar. 40 lakh tons. This means that the 
Gov=nment would have to provide storing 
anyrow for the extra 160 lakh tons of 
foodzrains, 


‘thirdly, this would give rise to. another 
diffic alty. The conflict of interests between 
the .arplus and the deficit states would 
alwa:s provoke the latter to indulge in 
distrizutional problem or else the manipu- 
lating operations would be carried within 
the f:ates, which is natural. 

T nally, costs of the project would in- 
crease due to recruitment of trained per- 
sonnel, inspecting staff, publicity organs, 
ete., (9 sound the producers of the chang- 
ing c<zrices and costs of governmental 
transports. 

Scch limitations as these are there. 
But tzese must not jam or jar the funda- 
mente. task of this hour—that is—how 
bess “o control the entire trading aoe 
tions «a a large scale. 


Scathing criticisms have been levelled 
in sore quarters against State Trading 
Corporation. Reference is often made to 
its soaring unsuccess during the years 1949- 
52, wl2=n it committed the country to a 
loss oz Rs. 50 crores per year. The whole 
concep’ is still not explained properly and 
kept ic a nebulous form. These criticisms 
are noc bad, though unpalatable and also 
may ccatain handful of truth in them. The 
root of the entire problem does not lie on 
the suzface, but goes even deeper to the 
ques‘io-. of physical and financial plann- 
ing. Ir countries with a planning appara- 
tus, firchand assessment of physical re- 
sources is primarily made and then a 
financie plan is drawn up _ to_mobilise 
physica. estimates. Sad enough, in India 
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a poor and practically no assessment was 
made in the true sense of the term during 
the plan periods in consideration. A finan- 
cial plan was tentatively drawn up instead 
and then frequent adjustments made on 
the availability of resources, thus always 
pulling the cart before the horse. Foreign 
aid is an inelastic commodity. Friendly 
western countries have already warned 
India of the inadvisability of framing the 
next plan on the basis of needs rather than 
resources, 

Whatever the case may be: itood- 
grains ‘control in our country is an uphill 
task and faltering is more likely in such 
a case. We should be more cautious as 
not to err on the wrong side of the 
situation. Chastisement may scratch our 
certain defects but that does not carry us 
too far. Positive action is to be assumed 
at any. point by the State if the situation 
has to be tackled and normally restored. 

In this context. it is heartening to 
observe that according to the resolution 
adopted by the Public Co-operative 
Nationa! Committee in its meeting on 
November 5, 1958, intensive efforts will be 
made to mobilise maximum public parti- 
cipation at all levels in the country. The 
Committee appointed three Sub-committees 
to work out detailed proposals. The first 
sub-committee, with Mr. Sriman Narayan, 
Member (Agricultural), Planning Commis- 
sion, as Chairman will formulate concrete 
proposals, which are to be popularised 
through the medium of local bodies, non- 
official committee and voluntary organisa- 
tion, for mobilising public participation in 
the drive for increasing food production, 
ensuring proper marketing and fair dis- 
tribution. .The second sub-committee with 
Mrs. Deshmukh as Chairman will formulate 
detailed proposals for local bodies, parti- 
cularly Panchayets, Co-operatives, non- 
official bodies at various levels and volun- 
tary organisations for mobilising public 
co-operation in the matter of food and 
drinking water. The third sub-committee 
headed by Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, will define 
an appropriate approach for the campaign 
of public co-operation in planned develop- 
ment in the country. 
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* 
This time let us view the problem in floor under farm prices to remove from 


its long-term aspect. As is known to all, 
the demand-supply imbalance can be 
palliated by a stricter control of supply at 
the short period and through it, may controll 
the demand for the product; the long- 
period corrective lies in adjusting the 
supply of the output. In this case where 
the total demand for the product is 
increasing at a break-neck speed, produc- 
tion of food, agricultural commodities and 


consumers’ goods is to be increased as of 
necessity. The bigger issue remains 
before us: are we going to shape the 
realistic, hard, closed-closet programme 


necessary to achieve food self-sufficiency? 
The bold answer is: 
there is a general national awakening, a 
mobilisation of thought and resources from 
the man in the ivory tower of bureaucracy 
and in the facade of business to the 
ordinary man behind the plough in 
the field. In order to step up agricul- 
tural production to a very high order, the 
fundamental, task lies in getting through 
and through with a nation-wide and 
business-like programme for food pro- 
duction. We are to streamline the entire 
economy in that way. It is high time to 
realise that agriculture in this land is a 
craft, a business and a way of living. It 
is interesting to see how this business 
may smoothly go on. 


Firstly, the village farmer is today 
broadly following the, traditional time-old 
techniques and methods of cultivation. As 
a result the production of some varieties 
of crops yield abnormally low in the world. 
Secondly, the crux lies with increasing the 
output. And this can only be done in the 
face of a drastic revolutionary change in 
farming methods and practices. But for the 
poor handicapped agriculturist this would 
be an entirely new venture when he is not 
certain of its future impact on agriculture. 
Thirdly, in a period of acute food shortage 
and consequent rising inflationary pressure, 
the man in the field would venture to take 
up new farming methods more assuredly 


if he is given a governmental guarantee 


about the sale of his 
Economist aptly states, 


crops. The Eastern 
“The need is for a 


we can, but only if 


,~moment. 


the cultivator the risks he will be asked 
to take in investing in improved secds, 
implements, insecticides, fertilizers, irr:.o- 


tion and the like.” Fourthly, comes the 
question of ware-hcusirg and _ storing 
facilities. which is long ‘overdue, ‘ne 


provision for which is extremely poo 
Fifthly, the credit facility is conspicucus 
by its absence in the village sides. [sc 
sustain the farmer in the process i 
technical changeover he should be eq: )- 
ped in the transitional period with ‘luc 
credit facilities on the basis of his 7. o- 
duction potential. Sixthly, a  “reai.s.:c 
vigorous approach to land reform is es‘. i- 
tial in a dynamic and business-like ij ud 
production programme.” The slow pac of 
land reforms is not only condemnable, || 
also keeps the farmer in a grip of un: 
tainty which does not in any way en Ue 
him to continue expenditure on fim 
improvement and development. He cCocs 
not know where he stands af the prescnt 
The question of land reforms is 
intimately associated with the question of 
ceiling in urban income, which is 2.111 
floating in the welter of controversies in 
the high level of the A.I.C.C. In the second 
plan, the problem of landless farmers is tu 
be solved partly by redistribution of isd 
in this fashion. -On the basis of 20 ac os 
for an individual nearly 60 million acies 
would be available for the entire cornitu-' 
nity. “These surplus lands would ha:cdiy 
be sufficient for increasing the size of; 
ridiculously uneconomic holdirgs tw 2 
acres each.” | 


Next: There is at prersent virtun'y 
no rural distribution system which ;,-'s 
agricultural aids in the form of improved 
seeds, fertlizers, etc., in required time 2id 
bulk. «+ A reliable and efficient coun: v- 
wide network of seed multiplication fai: :s, 
model farming stations, fertilizer con. «s 
and all that call for immediate attentin » 

Finally, the irrigation problem. ‘V 










“- 


are not using the irrigation potential 
the full. This is partly because neither ihe 
canals nor the fields are prepared for irra 
tion waters from ccmplete projects 21 
partly because the farmers lack education 
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Bes:des, the time-lag between the availa- 
biliv of benefits and their utilisation is a 
hurcle to be skipped with technical integrity. 
The Planning Commission in its memo- 
randum on appraisals notes: “The lag in 
the use of irrigation facilities was greater 
in creas in which the existing legislation 
doe: not provide for a compulsory charge 
in respect of lands for which irrigation is 
avaiable, whether or not the supplies are 
utilised; also because sufficient attention 
has not been given to the construction of 
distributaries and field channels along with 
provision of storage capacity and to such 
meecures as the setting up of demonstra- 
tion farms, introduction of new crop 
patt=rns and assistance to cultivators.” 
This is important. Statistically it may 
be sointed out that in the year 1951 nearly 
91.5 million acres were under irrigation. 
This represented only 17 per cent of the 
tote. qultivated area, leaving the rest, 83 
per cent under the vagaries of monsoon. The 
first plan target of irrigation was 19.7 million 


acre; extra. The achievement was 6.3 million, 


acres under major and 10 million acres 
und=r minor irrigation. The second plan 
target for food production is 15.5 million 
tons extra on the basis of extra irrigated 
faci_ties to be extended over 21 million 
add_zional acres from large irrigation works 
and 9 million acres from minor irrigation 
wore. The achievement is far from being 
satiziactory. At present there is no record 
of czeas getting benefit from small -works 
which go out of irrigation every year nor 
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is there a close enough correspondence 
between returns of areas irrigated and of 
additional irrigation facilities established 
in successive years. Further, the applica- 
tion of the principle of cost in charging 
irrigation rates has led to trouble for the 
cultivators who mostly depend on mon- 
soon rather than irrigation. Naturally this 
shows their reluctance to use the latter on 
payment of charges. It is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that concessional rates 
are charged from the very start. 


These are the schedules in the trans- 
formation programme. The whole pro- 
gramme hinges on co-operatives. Consoli- 
dation through co-operative farming should 


‘be the transformation point to allow for 


technical improvements in agricultural 
farming. But on investigation it has been 
found that while individualistic way of 
life is being preferred to joint-family 
living, rural people are not willing to a 
considerable extent to part with their 
ownership of lands and get into the bene- 
fit of co-operative farming. 


But these troubles are pretty enough 
to stand the tide of rash emendation or a 
silent revolution. On final analysis it appears 
that any scheme for rural upliftment 
rising out of any corner must be preceded 
by a thorough estimate and understanding 
of benefits from such changeover. This 
can only be done through preparedness- 
cum-proper training. A broad-based sys- 


tematic education c&n do it. 





KENYA IN FERMENT 
The Genesis of the Mau Mau . 3% 


By Pror. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, m.a. 


THs 19th century was the age of the expansion 
of Kurope beyond its own frontiers. The tables 
have been turned in the 20th and Europe is 
being pushed back to its original frontiers. 
The process is, however, incomplete as yet. A 
struggle to end colonialism is on. 

. The Crown ‘colony of Kenya in what is 
called the British East Africa has been passing 
through a crisis for about six years. The Mau 
Mau rebels have been up in arms against the 
Government from 1952. The rebellion is 
spired by the Kikuyu, the largest and most 
powerful African Tribe of Kenya, and is con- 
fined almost wholly to the Kikuyu tribesmen. 

Kenya with its 225,000 square miles is 
quite a large country. The population is less 
than six million. Yet, paradoxically enough, 
land is the crux of the Kenyan problem. Sir 
Philip Mitchell, the Governdr of Kenya, who 
laid down his office in June 1952 shortly before 
the Mau Mau outbreak, warned the Colonial 
Office sometime before his retirement: “We (in 
Kenya) are confronted with an agricultural, 
economic and sOcial revolution.”” He had sug- 
gested a Royal Commission to study the land 
question in East Africa. Negley Farson, an 
American journalist, had pointed out a few 
years earlier in his well-known book Last 
Chance in Africa that land is “the main ten- 
sion-making problem in Kenya.” English 
writers like Norman Ley and MacGregor Ross 
had warned that the alienation of lands to 
European Settlers would lead to disaster. The 
prophecy has come true, to the letter, so to say. 

Europeans began to settle on the c0ol, 
high mountain slopes of Central Kenya in the 
early years of the 20th century. Later on, the 
British Goverhment, at their instance, set aside 
for them a Buropean reserve of some 46,000 
square miles popularly known as the White 
Highlands. “In the total land surface of the 
country”, observes John “‘V. Murra, “this may 
not be much, but given the present technology 
it includes 35 to 50 per cent of Kenya’s culti- 
vable land.” (Kenyq and the Emergency— 
Current History, May, 1956). The nature and 
legality of the settlement have been challenged 
by many. The English contend that the High- 


mM- 


lands, unoccupied when they came, were q sort 
of no man’s land, a bone of contention between 
the Kikuyu and the Masai pastoralists with 
neither having an effective control. It should 
ba remembered, however, that the white settic- 
ment began at a time when the Kikuyu po .u- 
lation had been halved by small-pox, locusts, 
famine and drought. Much of their territo-y 
wore a deserted look; but traditional owncr- 
ship had not lapsed. European penetration, it 
must be noted, has affected all the Africin 
tribes of Kenya—the Suk, the Kipsigi, ‘he 
Kamba, the Teita, the Masai and the hkc-- 
but none so adversely as the Kikuyu, who “lied 
foreigners billeted on them permanently.” 

The Kikuyus, a healthy people, began to 
recover from their population losses belie 
long and found land in short supply. Farns 
were fragmented. Holdings became uneconc- 
mic. Pastures were over-graped. Erosion he- 
came a real threat. Hundreds of thousands cf 
Kikuyus became landless in the Jong run. Th. y 
drifted into towns or became squatters on 
European farms, where they were allowed 1» 
grow their own food on small patches given ‘1 
them by the white Settlers. But they had ‘0 
render seasonal service to the farmers on whe«t 
lands they were allowed to squat. The squatt«™ 
were, to all intents and purposes, serfs of tlie 
European settlers. Villeimage, long dead in 
Europe, was born anew on the Kenyan _high:- 
lands. Here was a problem which needed for :: 
fair and satisfactory solution all the tac:, 
sympathy and generosily in the world. To 
quote Sir Philip Mitchell, “. .... “many 
Kikuyus long ago did find the constraints oct 
British rule irksOme, if not intolerable, and 
some ‘were deprived of land which thev 
genuinely believed to be theirs by right. Tha: 
may have been a small‘number, claiming wit!; 
justice little pieces of land, but it soon grew i.) 
be a general accusation and grievance.” 

The Kikuyus number more than a million 
They are quite advanced and are one of t!« 
most outstanding tribes of Africa. John Gui- 
ther’s comment on the British attitude to thc 
Kikuyus is revealing: “Most Britons in Kenysr 
despise Kikuyus . . . . the British do not re- 
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eruit Kikuyus into the King’s African Rifles, 
just as they did not allow Bengalis to enter 
regiments in the old days in India. The 
Kikuyus, like Bengalis, were considered to be 
too imtellectuahided and unreliable . ns 
(Inside Africa, p. 364). The Kikuyus had an 
orgenised school system and the Kikuyu Inde- 
pencent Schools Association ran a number of 
national schools before the outbreak of the Mau 
Man Rebellion in 1952. Peter Koimange, the 
grect Kilkduyu leader, founded the Kenya 
Teachers’ College at Githunguri to train tea- 
chers for the national schools. Jomo Kenyatta, 
another great Kikuyu, became later on the 
Principal of this College. The Kikuyu national 
schools, naturally enough, soon became the 
nursery of the incipient African nationalism. 
Lit.le wonder, they were all closed down under 
Government orders after the outbreak of the 
Mau Mau rebellion. 


The Kikuyus are politically quite awake 
anc their first political organisation—the 
Kikuyu Central Association—was founded as 
far back as 1922 by Harry Thuku. The Asso- 
ciation stood for the recovery of the ‘lost lands’ 
in the ‘White Highlands’. Jomo Kenyatta was 
its Secretary-General. It steadily developed a 
mcre overt and anti-white nationalist outlook. 
The Association, dissolved during the World War 
II, was revived under a new name the Kenya 
Af-ican Union (K.A.U.)—in 1944. ‘The 
K A.U. was not an exclusively Kikuyu orga~ 
niation. It stood for all the tribes of Kenya. 
It: membership was thrown open to all Kenyan 
Africans. Under Kenyatta’s leadership the 
Association soon had about a hundred thou- 
sand members. The Government suspected 
that the K.A.U. was only a hoax, that it was 
tke old Kikuyu Central Association (K.C.A.) 
under a new name and on a broader base and 
kpt a sharp eye on its activities. The Govern- 
ment are convinced that the Kenya African 
Union was the secret fountainhead of the Mau 
Mau movement. The Union was therefore sup- 
pressed and outlawed in June, 1953. 

The Mau Mau is, im fact, a mixture of 
various elements. In the words of Gunther, “A 


rew impulse towards nationalism gnd_ political 


freedom gave focus to the most ancient and 
yrimitive discontents. Spiritual unrest became 
cischarged in racial, religious and °economic 
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fields” (Inside Africa, p. 366). Long before 
1952 when the Mau Maus struck openly, con- 
ditions for a major upheaval had been maturing 
in Kenya. The Kikuyus felt that they had 
been defrauded of their land. The squatter 
system and the over-crowding on the Kikuyu 
reserves—a paltry 2,000 square miles and the 
number of the Kikuyus has already exceeded 
the One million mark with the result that four 
Kikuyus out of every ten are landless labourers 
-—~embittered tribal feelings. Sir Philip Mit- 
chell, whom we have quoted Once before, had 
pointed out, “. ... many Kikuyus long 
ago did find the constraints of British rule irk- 
some, if not intolerable, and some were de- 
prived of land which they genuinely believed 
to be theirs by right. That may have been a 
small number, claiming with justice little pieces 
of land, but it soon grew to be a general 
accusation and grievance.” The Western im- 
pact had detribalised the Kikuyus, among 
others. The misefy and degradation of the new 
urban proletariat in the slums of Nairobi close 
to the Kikuyus reserves had intensified anti- 
White sentiments. The Kikuyu converts to 
Christianity had rejected the tribal gods; but 
many could not absorb the Christian god fully. 
The resultant vacuum has contributed not 2 
little to Kikuyu instability. The Kikuyu 
Christians had long discovered that many of 
the European Christians paid only a_lip-ser- 
vice to Christian ideals and that they did not 
practise what they preached. Resentful disitlu- 
slonment was the result. Kikuyu separatist 
Churches had sprung into existence and various 
pseudo-Christian sects had come into being 
and they helped lead the way to the Mau Mau. 
An African educated class had grown. It gave 
the much-needed leadership to the disgruntled 
masses. Last but not least, an iniquitous colour 
bar seeks to deprive the African “of his right to 
live freely and honourably in his own home. 
Nowhere in Kenya can an African buy a drink 
of hard liquor, He cannot carry arms nor can 
he go out at night without a pass. He cannot 
buy lands in the White Highlands, grow coffee 
or sisal except under certain restrictions, go to 
“white” restaurants, night clubs, movies and 
the like; use a EurOpean public toilet, vote ex- 
cept in a most vestigial way. The list, let us 
add, is not exhaustive. 
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None of these grievances, however, is 50 
- serious as the thwarted feeling of most Africans 
—the feeling that “they are outcasts in their 
own country, inferiors who do not belong fully 
to society.” It is this frustration, which, more 
than any other single factor, is responsible for 
the Mau Mau terrorism. The Kikuyus, as 
noted above are the spearhead of this onslaught 
on the authority of Her Britannic Majesty 
the first of its kind in East Africa. The rea- 
sons are not far to seek. Bengal and Maha- 
rashtra were for similar reasons—econOmic e€x- 
ploitation, political consciousness, racial dis- 
crimination and a high intellectual calibre of 
their peoples—the pioneers of anti-British agi- 
tation in India. 

The “Mau Mau,” says R. H. S. Cross- 
man, “is only the first of . . compulsive 
African protests. The fact that its obscenities 
have so far been met only by brutal and com- 
pletely uncomprehending repression has inten- 
sified the racial hatred which is tearing Kenya 
In Kenya and indeed in_ all 
East Africa, it (the white herrenvolk) can 
only save itself from extinction by abdicating 
its privileges while there is still time. . . . But 
that means giving up the dream of white as- 
cendancy; and,. ...noone.. . . seriously 
contemplated doing that” (Article in The New 
Sfatesman, January 23, 1954). 

Obscurity shrouds the meaning of the 
term Mau Mau. It may be a distortion of 
‘Uma’, the Kikuyu equivalent of ‘quit’ or ‘get 
out’? or the Swahili of Oath (muma). Accord- 
irg to some, it is derived from the miaow, of 
the cat; because cats are sometimes disem- 
bowelled in Mau Mau initiation ceremonies. 
Others again cOntend that the Mau Mau is 
derived by reversing the initials of the ‘Union 
of Africa Movement?’ (UAMMAU). Yet 
Others trace it to an early Kikuyu Princess 
the daughter of Maumbi, the.legendary forbear 
whose offspring the Kikuyus claim to be. 

In the fall of 1952 it was already quite 
clear that all was not well in Kenya. Ample 
evidence of tension was discernible. The white 
settlers heard rumours that some colonial 
officials had become convinced that the Kikuyu 
land-hunger had to be faced, The immigrant 
press raised a hue and cry and levelled the 
cherge of “appeasement of Africans,” of 
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Africans who were alleged to want the end o. 
European settlement. The Kenya <Africat 
Union had been expanding in the countiyside. 
Its primarily Kikuyu membership was on th 
increase, Other tribes were being drawn in. 
The top leadership already included a numbe 
of non-Kikuyus. Businessmen, teachers, .radi 
tional chiefs, politicians in large numbcrs anc 
the only practising African lawyer, Mr. C. M 
G. Argwings-Kodhek, had jomed the Uuion 
It received considerable, if not always overt 
suppont from the African civil servanis. Jus 
before the declaration of the emerguaxy i 
October, 1952, the K.A.U. had sent « two 
men delegation to London to petition the Colo 
nial Office on land-matters. 


The Government was cautioned again an 
again. For several years before 1952, I)- trie 
Commissioners had been sending from time t: 
time warnings about organised unrest in th 
countryside, about sporadic cases of a “incew 
queer and ominous kind of terrorism.’’#‘] lcs 
were ignored. Responsible Africans too wav 
warnings of “sinister trouble to erie. 
Mr. Havelock and a number of white sc{tler 
had warned the authorities again and agair fo 
more than two years before the storm |.urs 
that a severe crisis was impending. The autho 
rities took no note. Governor Sir Philip Mit 
chell went so far as to say that reports tha 
Bast Africa was “seething with unrest” ver 
“inexplicable nonsense.” 

Sir Philip Mitchell retired in June, 1952 
and his successor Sir Evelyn Baring took ove 
in September. Kenya had no Governor jo 
three months and the Mau Mau struck du-in: 
this interregnum. The murder of Mr. Waruahiu 
an aged and respected pro-European Kikuyi 
chief, brought the Mau Mau activities in th 
Open. Waruhiu had an unbounded courast o 
conviction and he told the Mau Maus that th 
oath taken by their recruits under duress wa 
not binding and was in any case contrary t 
the Kikuyu tradition. Outrage followed cut 
rage and a state of emergency was declare! j 
October, 1952. The Kikuyu schools and 1 
Teachers’ College at Githunguri were cl. <c 
down as Mau Mau training grounds. Svc 
Office-bearers of, the Kenya African Unio 
were brought to trial as Mau Mau propacs: 
dists. “Jomo Kenyatta, the most promin: 
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among them, was, according to not a few 
Kuropeens, the only man in the world -who 
could “stop this outbreak . . . . could stop it 
in ten minutes.” But he was sentenced to seven 
years ir jail on April 8, 1953. An appeal to the 
Privy Council was dismissed (July, 1954). 
Tlis prcperty was confiscated by the Colonial 
Government later on. The Kenya African 
Union :tself was dissolved in the summer of 
1953. The Kikuyu language newspapers—at 
least twenty in all—were all suppressed. 
Renforeements were rushed to Kenya. 
R.A.F. units from the Middle East joined 
hands with land forces later on. The situation 
in Kenya seems to have been brought under 
control today. Normaley, however, is still a 
distant ideal. A formidable task confronts. the 
administration. As Gunther puts it, “. . . man 
by man, clump of bush by clump of bush, the 
whole Kikuyu area has to be painfully and 
labouriously combed out.” (Inside Africa, 
p. 36&). Terrible atrocities have been perpe- 
trated: in the meanwhile by the terrorists, the 
military and the European population. 50,000 
loyal Kikuyus joinéd the British-led Home 
Guard. The Mau Mau retaliated by the 
hideous massacre at Lari (March, 1953). 
everal jiundred innocent Africans were driven 
rom their homes and butchered in a mass 
laughter. The Lari massacre was the ‘worst 
single outrage in the whole revolt. A kind of 
ead-Lunting contest started among the Britons 
und prizes were given for most of the Mau 
Maus killed in action. Public opinion in London 
1owever forced a stop to the practice. Suspects 
rere yrutally tortured. One British officer was 
enterced to five years in jail for having tor- 
ured suspects in his custody. Some 50,000 
Cikuyus were arrested and screened in the 
otor:cus “Operation Anvil,” “one of the most 
pectacular man-hunts in all history.” It aimed 
t breaking up the connection between the 
ikuva leadership in the city on the one hand 
nd the terrorists out in the countryside on 
e other. Those found innocent of any ‘taint’ 
rere released. The over-all figures are stagger~- 
1g, According to one report (African Affairs, 
uly, 1954, p. 198) a total of 165,462 Africans 
ere arrested, 136,117 screened, 68,984 tried 
d 12,924, convicted. Contact between the 
fricen leaders still at liberty and the villagers 
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was effectively stopped. Offers of meditation 
latween the rebels and the Government were 
scornfully rejected. The Mau Mau exploited 
the situation and took over the leadership of 
a large fraction of the angry, bewildered and 
terrorized peasantry. Responsible African 
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leaders in the meanwhile were either isOlated ° 


from the rank and file or languished in exile 
or in internment camps. 


Of the 505 Kikuyus executed between 


October, 1952, and July, 1954, 223 were . 


hanged for actual murder, 172 for unlaw- 
ful possession of fire-arms, 88 for ‘consort- 
ing’ with terrorists, 14 for administering 
unlawful (Mau Mau) oaths, 6 for ‘acting 
with intent to further terrorism’ and 2 for 
procuring supplies for terrorists. Hundreds 
of Kikuyus have been shot down on suspi- 
cion.. Many thousands of , Aricans are 
~otting in concentration camps. Many 
more have been evicted from European- 
owned farms or the zones of guerilla ope- 
rations and concentrated in some three 
hundred fortified villages. Accordingly 
to .ex-Governor Sir, Philip Mitchell of 
Kenya, now a settler in the colony, 7,000 
Africans were in jails or internment camps 
a year ago. Seven hundred had been 
hanged, 8,000 killed in battle and half as 
many taken wounded. The security forces 
had by that time lost 540 men. The Mau 
Maus had killed 1,400 Africans, 33 Euro- 
peans and 30 Asians. By 1954, Britain had 
spent £26,500,000 to crush the rebels. 

The backbone of the Mau Mau revolt 
has been broken, no doubt. The problem 
of Kenva however remains. The Mau Mau, 
it must be remembered, is the symptom of 
e discontent deep down in the psyche of 
Africa. It is, as Gunther puts it, “A new 
impulse towards nationalism and _ political 
freedom gave focus to the most ancient 
and. primitive discontents.”” (Inside 
Africa, p. 366). The African sense of 
frustration, and discontent and the conse- 
quent unrest manifested itself in racial, 
religious and economic fields. ; 

Bullets alone cannot resolve’ the 
Kenyan tangle. ‘We have it on the autho- 
rity of no less a man than General Sir 
George Erskive, an ex-British Comman- 
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der-in-Chief in Kenya, “There is no mili- 
tary answer to Mau Mau; it is purely a 
political problem how Europeans, Africans 
and Asians can live in harmony.” The 
Mau Mau is, in essence, a war between 
black and white. John Bull should know 
it for certain that Kenya’s problem cannot 
be solved without African participation. 
Kenya cannot be a white-supremacy State 
for all time to come. It is true that the 
beginnings of multi-racial Government 
have been already made in Kenya. But the 
African partnership is more nominal than 
real. John Bull is still the dominant part- 
ner. 

Africa must be approached as Africa 
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“and not simply as a projection of Britain, 

France, Belgium and Portugal........ 
Africa requires a hard, fresh and imagina- 
tive new, look.” A change of outlook 
is long overdue. The colour-bar must be 
broken. Drastic land reforms must be 
immediately introduced. The school-maste: 
must be sent to every hamlet and educatior 
must be made available to every Airicar 
child. An all-out effort must be made tc 
build up villages and a middle class, v7 1ick 
will supply the much-needed leadership tc 
the African community. Africans aust 
have an effective voice in the manager ent 
of their affairs. It is their Africa a‘ter 
all, not any one else’s. 





GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF NURSERY SCHOOLS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By Sreemarr CHARU SHEELA BOLER 


Tur motives for opening nursery schools in 
Great Britain differ somewhat from America, 
as in England nursery schools were started as 
a remedy for bad social and economic condition 
whereas in the United States they developed 
at first mainly as laboratory is for 
logical research with children of middle class 
parents. In America, of recent years, however, 
many emergency nursery schools have been 
set up for the underprivileged sections of the 
community while nursery schools in England 
are now being opened for children of more 
privileged parents. . 


In the 18th and 19th Century Dame 
Schools were set up in the stuffy living rooms 
of uneducated women who in the absence of 
other means adopted this method of earning a 
living. These were very temporary: sort of 
schools. A few of them had somewhat higher 
aims but most children were forced to learn 
skills much too early, 


In 1816, Robert Owen, the famous Social 
Reformer, opened a school at New Lanmark in 
Scotland for children under six whose mothers 
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worked in the Mills. Under his influcne 
other infant schools were opened in vareti 
parts of England and Scotland but the majo: i: 
of these had formal instructions and rick 
discipline which were quite unsuited to th 
needs and capacities of young children. ‘Ih 
real motive of establishing these schools Ww: 
to accustom the children themselves to ha!) 
of industry so that afterwards they could wo.! 
in the factories. 

Educational thought was influenced by {) 
ideas of Froebel in 1854 and his kindergar’:: 
methods and play materials were used in Fis 
land. Importance was given to a suite) 
environment in which “happy activities, i+ 
play and contact with nature could be cx 
perienced. Froebel’s tendencies to apply t!> 
doctrine were counteracted by the introducti.. 
of grants and the accompanying system 
payment by results. After much  protc- 
children under six were exempted from in 
dividual examination; the knowledge th: 
this hurdle loomed ahead however affected 1! 
treatment even of the youngest. The ultima’ 
aim of the infants’ school was to give th 
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children a thorough grounding in the elements 
of reasing, writing and number. 


Tcwards the end of the 19th century a few 
free kindergarten schools sprang up in the 
larger cities. The first school was founded by 
Sir William Mather at Salford near Manches- 
ter in 1873 for children of 2 to 7 years of age. 
These schools were provided with baths, meals, 
traincug, rest and play. Some other free 
schoc.3 were established by charitable effort in 
the crer-crowded districts of large cities. 


An important step was taken in 1898. 
H.M Inspectors were asked to direct their 
attertion to two principles. The first concerned 
“the recognition of the child’s spontaneous 
aciurcty” and the second “the harmonious and 
comnete development of the whole of the 
chil.s faculties.” The circular again empha- 
sizec. that “the teachers should pay special re- 
garc to the child’s love of movement.” 


<n 1900 a free kindergarten was opened 
by lMiss Adelaide Wragge, Principal of the 
Blackheath Kindergarten Training College. 
This school was conducted in the upper part of 
the premises which had previously been used 
aS £, mission room. Four years later it was 
closed when the premises reverted to their 
former use. 


In 1804 a people’s kindergarten was later 
calied a nursery school. More kindergartens 
were opened and some of these are still in 
ex stence and have become recognised nursery 
sc.20ls. The well-developed Free Kindergar- 
te: Movement in the U.S.A. inspired these 
first kincergartens. 


Five women inspectors were appointed by 
tke Board of Education to make an inquiry 
irto the kind of education young children were 
receiving in the elementary schools. It was 
{c-ind from their report in 1905 that the educa- 
t:cn given in the Public Elementary Schools 
vas unsuitable for young children. Therefore, 
1 was realised that children between the ages 
cf three and five gained no profit intellectually 
from school instruction and the methanical 
tzaching which they often received. It was said 
tc dull their imagination and to weaken their 
ower of independent observation. Brom this 
-2alisation it appeared essential that young 
caildren should be protected from unwhole- 
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some influences of an artificial civilisation and 
be allowed freedom to develop in an environ- 
ment which should encourage normal healthy 
growth. 

Rachael and Margaret Memillan by their 
hard work in demonstrating the need for medi- 
cal inspection and treatment, and the earnest- 
ness of Margaret Mcmillan in preaching the 
new gospel of nurture made the cause of the 
young child a living issue. ‘The result was that 
the movement towards the provision of nur- 
sery schools became truly national and within 
the range of practical politics. For some years 
Margaret Mcmillan worked as a private gover- 
ness and companion in London and during this 
time she studied for the stage with emphasis 
upon voice production and music. While do- 
ing this training she learnt the importance of 
correct breathing and the proper use of the 
organs of speech, hearing and respiration. 
This extensive training was not wasted for it 
stood her in good stead in later years when she 
Was dealing with the children in the nursery 
school in Deptford. 

In 1894 while she was in Bradford she was 
elected to a seat on the School Board. Here 
she became interested in the newly-formea 
Independent, Labour Party. Living a year 
there she discovered that many children were 
attending school in an unclean state and 
afflicted with ailments. She saw the children 
were sick, underfed, and dirty, which she -hbe- 
lieved that it could be remedied. Whenever 
She discovered a need she would set about putt- 
ing it right whether legislative sanctions existed: 
or not, and in these cases she induced Brad- 
ford School Board to provide school baths, ° 
school medica] inspection, and a scheme for 
feeding children. 

Rachael Memillan too was distressed by 
social conditions. While her sister had been 
pioneering health schemes for*the schools in 
the North, she had qualified as a Sanitary 
Inspector and had become a travelling teacher 
of hygiene under the Kent County Council. 
Later the two sisters began the most strenuous 
period of their lives when they explored the 
dark places of the city of London. Together 
they saw—‘“the stained and tumbling walls, 
the dark, noisy courts, the crowded rooms, 
the sodden alleys all hidden behind the 
roaring street . . . . Women who care no 
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more. Girls whose youth is a kind of defi- 
ance. Children creeping on the filthy pavement, 
half naked, unwashed and covered with sores.”* 


They drew up their schemes and tried to 
insist. that education authorities provide school 
meals and health centres. However, in 1906 
the Education (Provision of Meals) Act was 
passed and in 1907 the Education (Provision 
of Medical Inspection) Act was passed. 

In 1908 with financial help from gq friend, 
the Mcmillans opened a treatment clinic at 
Bow. In the same year from the report of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation it was concluded that children under 
five need more care and training and.the value 
of the nursery school was established. Rachacl 
Mcmillan knew that for many years Sir George 
Newman had been reporting “that under five 
years is the crucial age physically and psycho- 
logically, and that much of the physical and 
mental impairment which appears in later 
years can be prevented if ‘the tap is turned off 
at the source .”+ 


After 2 years when the clinic at Bow was 
closed the Mcmillan sisters opened a _ school 
clinic at Deptford in June 1910. In this same 
place in 1911 Rachael Memillan opened her 
first open-air nursery school in a garden with 
six children under five, one trained teacher and 
one girl helper. It was a slum area but children 
at the school received good food, fresh air, re- 
gular undisturbed sleep, training in healthy 
habits, playmates, freedom to move and suit- 
able activities for their minds and bodies. 


In 1914, the nursery school which had 
grown during this short time was removed to 
the new open-air nursery school which Rachael 
Memillan had planned at Deptford, granted 
by the London County Council at a nominal 
rent, and served as a model for other nursery 
schools. It consisted of low, well-warmed open- 
air shelters grouped round a garden. This plan 
has had a great influence on the type of nur- 
sery school buildings provided in Great Bri- 
tain today. The school hours were from 7 A.M. 


*Margaret Mcmillan—Prophet dnd Pio- 
neér: by Dr. Albert Mansbridge (Dent). 

7 P. EH. Cusden: The English Nursery 
School. 
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to 5-30 P.M., because the mothers were at work 
for the whole day. Children used to spend a 
large part of the day in the open air, They 
were provided with three meals, beside this 
there were baths, physical care and medical 
inspection and they slept in the afternoon. 


Rachael Memillan worked wunceasingly 
during the 1914-18 war in spite of tremencous 
difficulties. At the nursery school she made it 
obvious that, the children attending were t!:iv- 
ing from ‘nurture’. Jt was now her aim, inten- 
tion and mission to make sure that other 
children besides the ones at Deptford should 
benefit from a nursery school. 


In 1917 a full two years of training for 
nursery ‘and infant school teachers was 
started at the Mather Training College in 
Manchester and recognised by the Board 
of Education for the Teachers’ Certificcte. 
The Gipsy Hill Training College, London, 
was also training teachers for nurs?rv 
school. 


In 1918 the Fisher Bill was passed, and 
powers to provide or aid the building cf 
nursery schools for children over two and 
under five years of age were given to 
[Local Education Authorities. Progres:, 
was slow and uncertain, because Loca! 
Authorities were not obliged to make pro 
visions in nursery schools for young chil. 
ren. Thirteen Schools which had  bacr. 
started by voluntary effort before 19:& 
had been recognised for grant in 1919. 


Laying down the conditions to b< 
observed in order to qualify for grant, 
regulations for nursery schools were issu- 
ed by the Board of Education in Maren 
1919, and hopes ran high. Less than two 
years Jater due to financial restriction ov 
the part of a government swept those 
hopes aside. The proposals for the esta- 
blishment of nursery schools were banned 
by the Circular issued by the Board is 
January 1921. 


In 1923 the Nursery School Associatic : 
‘was formed with Margaret Memillan c* 
its first president. The association set 
itself the task of making more widely 
known the work of nursery schools and th« 
creation of a strong public opinion. 


46 
Tzere was a thorough sifting of the 
availasle evidence and the Consultative 
Comn_ttee registered its decision that the 
State should be responsible for the provi- 
sion «2 adequate conditions for the care of 
childz:2n of pre-compulsory school age. It 
also cacided that the best form of provision 
woulz be the opening of nursery schools 
to be carried on by trained teachers com- 
peter: to attend to the physical care of 
your.- children as well as to their mental 
and 2motional development. All requilre- 
men sas to hygiene, buildings, gardens, 
and =quipment were to be met and close 
co-ozeration with the homes of the child- 
ren was to be maintained. Attendance 
however was not to be compulsory. 


These authoritative recommendations 
indizated a step forward in the fulfilment 
of u pressing need to look to the founda- 
tior of the National System of Education, 
anc thus to the foundation of national life 
as = whole. 


Ten years passed before the adoption 
of ‘hese recommendations was made pos- 
sib.2: (1) the medical inspection of school 
eh: dren showed that one-third of the 
chiidren entering at five years of age were 
su=ering from preventable physical de- 
feccs. (2) It was founded necessary to make 
grents from public funds to be allocated to 


@~ nurseries and young children of 
mcthers going out to work. (3) The 
xaminations of army recruits witnessed 


tr2 far-reaching effects of the absence of 
proper conditions in early childhood. (4) 
Tie growing experience of the pioneer 
r. rsery schools and free kindergartens, not- 
a:ly the influence of the first open-air 
rirsery School established and carried out 
ix Deptford by Rachael and Margaret 
T.cMillan a great demonstration showing 
tre miracle that can be wrought by an open 
<r life, contact with nature, good nutrition, 
=ygienic surroundings, suitable mental occu- 
ation and understanding care.* 
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ig 3 &4—Historical Records of the 
Nursery School Association of Greaé Britain 
‘rom 1923-44, 
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Demands in the House of Commons for 
more nursery schools met with small en- 
couragement until 1929. 


Due to the financial crisis of 1931 this 
slow progress practically stopped for the 
next four or five years. This was unfortu- 
nate for now was the time when industrial 
depression and wide-spread unemployment 
made it more than ever necessary that 
adequate measures for safeguarding the 
bodies and minds of young children should 
be available. 


The overcrowding and slum conditions 
in which thousands of people were obliged 
to live had worried the public conscience, 
and various attempts were made to deal 
with this problem through a number of 
Housing Acts. Slum Clearance Schemes 
were projected and talked about. 

Vast new housing estates sprang up. 
Bright new houses were built, each with 
its own garden, but no provision was made 
for a school, Church, or shop. 


Some local education authorities who 
had continued taking children under five 
converted these ‘baby classes’ into nursery 
classes. In the years preceding the War the 
progress of nursery schools was very slow 
whereas the nursery classes developed 
rapidly. Some authorities built ‘nursery 
wings’ to their infant schools and the 
nursery classes were provided with many 
of the amenities of a nursery school. 

In 1933 the needs of the children of 
pre-school age were stressed and a _ strong 
appeal was made for the reservation of 
sites for nursery schools in connection with 
all new housing schemes. 


The socio-economic aspects 
matier were not overlooked as 
seen from the following extract: 


“It is now widely recognised that the 
open-air nursery school supplies what is 
wanted in the best way yet devised. It 
provides the needed space for the little 
children’s active growth, it supplies medi- 
cal supervision and healthy conditions, it 
gives each child opportunity for sound and 
happy mental and social training in close 
co-operation with the home. Thus physi- 
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cal and mental health for the future is 
assured, and a measure that may look like 
a luxury to some is seen to be no less than 
a national economy.”* 

A number of education committees 
responded to the appeal. They reserved 
sites for nursery schools when drawing up 
their re-housing schemes. 


By the end of 1933 there were 59 re- 
cognized nursery schools in England, 32 of 
which were maintained by local authorities 
and 27 by voluntary committees. 


In 1938 there were 114 separate nursery 
schools with accommodation for approxi- 
mately 10,000 children. 58 of these only 
were provided by local education authori- 
ties and the rest by voluntary bodies with 
state aid. A large number of nursery 
schools were under consideration, but war 
in 1939 stopped the progress and plans 
were altogether forgotten. 


Experiences during the War affected 
Nursery schools. These Nursery schools 
which were situated in cities and other 


vulnerable areas were either closed or 
evacuated for rural areas, where they be- 
came residential nurseries. Hundreds of 
special wartime nurseries, opened by 
the Ministry of Health to care for children 
from 0-5 years, came into existence in 
places where there was need to care for 
children whose mothers were occupied in 
wartime industries. The nursery schools 
exercised considerable influence on these 
nurseries, although it was impossible to 
staff them all with nursery school teachers. 
They were put in charge of a MHospital- 
trained nurse so that children under 2 years 
could be accepted and the children from 
2-D years were cared for by a woman who 
had been trained specially .as a nursery 
nurse, assistant or a Child-care Reservist. 
The demand for teachers greatly exceeded 
the supply. 


People became more nursery-minded 


as a result of the war as they had come to. 


realize how much young children benefit- 


*Letter in The Tumes, 17 October, 1953. 
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ed from the special consideration they 
had been given during those years. The 
idea had been common for many years that 
nursery schools were needed only for slum 
and congested areas, but it was realized 
that all children would benefit from the 
experience. In some localities nursery 
classes were attached to the Infant Depart- 
ments or in the case of rural schools, to the 
whole Primary Department. Those need- 
ed to be specially equipped to meet the 
needs of children under five, with facilities 
for washing, indoor toileting and rest, in 
addition to provision for play in open-air 
conditions. Unfortunately this did not 
always happen. The nursery classes are 
the responsibility of the headmistress of 
the Infant school. The class teacher is 
generally nursery-trained and the number 
and type of additional staffing such as 
trained nursery nurse, assistants, and 
Child-care Reservists, vary from district to 
district. 


Some authorities, feeling that all 
children below the age of seven will 
benefit by the environment and methods of 
the nursery school, have developed nursery 
infant schools. 


In a school of this type the chil¢ren, 
should be .assured of an education which! 
took them through 2 to 7. 















The Education Act of 1944 provided a 
clause which made it the duty of every 
local authority to provide nursery school 
accommodation where it was needed. This 
was a decisive step incorporating ithe 
nursery schools in the standard system of 
education. 


In the Ministry of Education Circvia 
155 dated Ist December 1947, the Ministe 
expressed his regret that ‘for the ‘im 
being he cannot sanction the provision o 
new nursery schools and classes or majo 
extensions to existing nursery schools cx 
cept where he is satisfied after consulatio 
with the Minister of Labour that suc 
work is required to assist the employmen 
of marsied women in industry.’ 


In January 1952 the Minister of Edu 


£3 
tion usked Local Educational Authorities 
to review their estimate of expenditure for 
the fcrthcoming year and try if possible to 
reduc them by 5%. Some unenlightened 
Local Educational Authorities decided to 
close their nursery schools but were met 
by a zreat deal of opposition from parents 
and c:tizens. The people would not allow 
the ecoromy cuts to begin at this end of 
the education system. They were deter- 
minec to keep their nursery schools in face 
of op-osition. The demand now comes not 
only <rom areas where housing conditions 
and general poverty call for special 
provision, but from better homes, smaller 
houses and smaller families. The concen- 
traticn of town life, dwelling in flats, the 
increxnsed employment of mothers in 
indus-ry and commerce, are all influential 
factozs. 


1:0. of Nursery schools in Hngland and 
Wale im January 1958: 


45” Maintained for 22,464 Children 


Zi: Direct Grant _,, 818 7” 
:: Recognized, efficient, 
independent % 267 ; 


1,96€ nursery classes for 55,627 children. 
‘Tursery schools in 1958: 


_otal No. of children between 0 and 5 
on <. December 1953 in the United King- 


dor.—8,917 (over 2,000,000 between 2 and 
5). 
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1,724 nursery classes with 48,837 child- 
ren in them. 


Nursery schools in 1954: 


There were 477 Nursery schools provid- 
ing accommodation for 23,469 children. 
There were 1,553 nursery classes for 43,943 
children.—From the News Letter of March 
1956—Nursery School Association of Great 
Brtain and N. Ireland. 


Present Position—1956 has 
with some encouraging pointers. 


opened 


The figures for 1955 show a small in- 
crease in Nursery schools which have now 
risen to 484 as against 477 in 1954 and the 
1955 figures for Nursery classes also show 
an increase on the 1954 figures. 


The N. U. T. Sectional Meeting of In- 
fant and Nursery School teachers passed 
unanimously a resolution proposed by Miss 
K. Rowe and seconded by Mrs. Britton, 
which urged the N.U.T. to re-affirm its be- 
lief in nursery education and to press for 
the provision of such education as envisag- 
ed in the 1944 Education Act. The London 
Head Teachers’ Association accepted the 
following resolution from the Education 
Committee of the L.H.T.A. for discussion at 
the Annual Conference of the Head 
Teachers’ Association this year: ‘This 
conference urges that a Nursery class be 


opened in each Infant School, as accommo- 
dation becomes available.” 





DR. L. P: TESSITORI AND HIS LINGUISTIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
By MANOHAR PRABHAKAR 


Amoncst the Italian scholars who fostered and 
strengthened the cultural ties between India 
and Italy through their Indological studies 
and linguistic achievements during the nine- 
teenth century, the name of Dr. L. P. Tessitori 
stands at the top. This does in no way mean 
that cultural relations between the two coun- 
tries were not in existence prior to this period. 
From the 13th century down to the 18th, a 
good number of Italian tourists including 
Marco Polo, Nicolo Conti, Ludovico, De Var- 
thema and Nicolas Manucci visited Indig and 
high-lighted her chivalry, romance, glamour 
and gaiety in the western world. They were so 
deeply impressed and influenced by Indian 
culture that one missionary, Courtantino Beschi, 
who came to India in the 18th century, 
adopted the Indian name of ‘Virana Munivar’ 
and wrote in Tamil the Tembavem, a bulky 
work in verse based on mythological and legen- 
dary tales. Extremely interesting is the fact 
that Gasparo Gowesid, a prominent Italian 
Sanskritist, was the person who brought out 
the first unabridged edition of the Balmzki 
Ramayan with an Italian translation from 
Turin under the patronage of Carlo Alberto, 
one of the mighty monarches of Italy at the 
time. | 

Similarly, Italian literature also impressed 
the Indian scholars. M. Madhusudan Dutt, 
a noted Bengali poet, of the mid-nineteenth 
century was a profound scholar of Italian. He 
composed several sonnets in honour of Dante 
in his mother-language, translated one of them 
in Italian and sent it to Rome as a glowing 
tribute from India to the memory of Dante on 
the occasion of his seventh centenary, Only 
a few years ago, the Italian translation of a 
number of selected pieces from Sanskrit 
Mahabharat was brought out by the talented 
Italian poet, Kerbaker. But the great work 
that Dr. Tessitori accomplished deserves high 
praise and appreciation. 

Born in 1887 at, Udine, a smail town in 
Italy, Dr. Tessitori had a keen curiousity and 
thirst for knowledge from his very childhood. 
In the year 1906, when he was a student of the 
University of Florence, he developed an irre- 
sistible craving for learning Sanskrit, He 
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began to learn it under ithe guidance of a Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit. After graduating in the 
year 1910, he undertook research work on Ram 
Chant Manas and produced a thesis prexent- 
ing a comparative study of the Ramayana 
of Balmiki and that of Tulsidas. This won 
for him the degree of doctorate. 

While working in the national library o! 
Florence, Dr. Tessitori went through over 30€ 
books of Hindi, Gujarati, Rajasthani, Maicth 
and Bengali which inspired him to visit 
India and study her culture and literature. 
For this purpose, he applied himself to acc vire 
adequate knowledge of almost all the Inlo- 
Aryan languages. Tit was in the year 1914 inat 
Dr. Grierson, who was greatly impressed by 
the scholastic achievements .of this ycung 
Italian, proposed to the Government of [ia 
to appoint him to the post of the Supcrin «- 
dent of bardic and historical survey of Rx)- 
putana under the Asiatic Society of Calcut-a. 
On April 8, 1914, he landed on the soil of his 
dreams. He came into contact with all che 
Indian and British officials in Caleutta anc 
planned for his literary pursuits about three 
months after his arrival in India. He reacherc 
Jodhpur which he described as ‘a city of lich 
edifices made of fine redstones echoing the 
sweet songs of fascinating damsels’. He mace 
this place his headquarters for research work. 
Here he came to be acquainted with Shri R. 
K. Asopa, a Rajasthani historian of reput: 
who had been a Professor of History in t's 
Calcutta University for a considerable period 
and was greatly impressed by his knowlcdec. 
Shri Asopa helped him a lot in.collecting mate- 
rials and in the understanding of the manus 
cripts of old Rajasthani. After a brief stay ix 
Jodhpur, he came over to Bikaner where he 
lived till November 22, 1919, the day of his 
departure from this world. 

The work that Dr. Tessitori did during 
this short span of five years, is of remarkal'e 
Importance. Years before his arrival in Indi. 
he had rendered into Italian Bhava Vairagi«, 
Shatak. The translation is an evidence of h’: 
profound learning and knowledge of Sanskr! 
and Prakrit. His critical thesis on the Rev 
Chartt Manas of Tulsidas, the Indian Dan’:. 
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igs at achievement which can be well envied 
even cy the greatest linguists of India. He was 
harcl, 24 vears of age when he startled ithe 
worl: of scholars with this research work of 
prea. magnitude. Indiyg Parajaya and Nartket 
other two books that he 


i. E-atha were the 





Dr. Tessitori 


tra~slated from Rajasthani in 
to s*alian. In order to avoid 
the monotony of serious re- 
seerch work, he also trans- 
lated two more’ works, 
meinly recreationary, ‘“Gatha 
sactshati,” a book of love 
pozms by Hal and “Kutton 
ki sooja Karanewala Vya- 
pari’ or the ‘Trader that 
Woirshipped Dogs’ written 
by Mir Amman in Rajas- 
thini. This was what he 
haz. done before he left his 
ov2 country for India. But 
a major part of Tessitori’s 





wo-ks mostly written in 
Er glish was produced in 
Incia. His philological essay 


ertitled “Historical Grammar 
of ~he Old Western Rajas- 
thani Speech” wherein he had 
acvfocated through comparaitive study of 
crecmmar on the historic and linguistic grounds 
that the denomination of ‘Old Gujarati’ should 
b: replaced by that of ‘Old Westen Rajas- 
t-:ani’ aroused great controversy among the 
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scholars. As Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee has 
remarked this essay is the ‘most outstanding 
contribution to the study of the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages.’ 

In the first report submitted to the Asia- 
tic Society of Calcutta, he has mentioned that 


“Vachnika Rathor Ratnasingh 
ji Ri, Mahesadasota Khiriya 
jaja Ri Kahi’ was the first 
book in Rajasthani which 
he critically edited after 
going through the text of 
over a dozen available man- 
uscripts. Besides this, he 
edited the famous Rajas- 
thani epic, the “Veh Krishna 
Rukamani Ri Rathore Raja 
Prithi Rasa Ri Kahi” which 
he had described as the 
‘richest gem in the mine of 
Rajasthani literature,’ and 
the “Chhenda Rau Jetasi Ro 
Vithu Sujl Ro Kahyo.” He 
also brought out the Des- 
criptive Catalogue of Bardic 
and Historical MSS which he 
himself discovered in Jodh- 
pur and Bikaner. In Jodh- 
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Dr. Tessitori amidst the relics of Rajasthan’s past glory 


pur he had to confront tremendous diffi- 
culties which seriously hampered the 
speedy pace of his work. That is why 
after a short stay, he hed to shift to Bikaner 
where he received the heartiest co-operation 
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both from ithe local scholars and from the 
State. His Highness Sir Ganga Singh offered 
him q specific assignment of making a survey 
of the historical and bardic literature of the 
State. The detailed description of his research 
work is elaborately embodied in his five re- 
ports that he submitted to the Asiatic Society. 

Dr, Tessitori was deeply impressed by 
Jainism. He had very intimate relations with 
Guru Vijay Dharm Suri, a revered Jain Acharya, 
who, it is said, made him (Tessitori) his dis- 
ciple after observing formal Deeksha  cere- 
mony. Shri Agar Chand Nahata, a renowned 
research scholar of Bikaner, has qa considerable 
collection of the letters written by Dr. Tessi- 
tori to Guru Vijay Dharm Suri and his succes- 
sor Indra Vijaya. The author of this article 
had an opportunity to go through those letters 
which indicate a very great influence of Jain- 
ism on Tessitori’s life. 
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Dr, Tessitori, though an Italian by birth, 
came to develop all the characteristics of a pcr- 
fect Rajasthani. He had a keen liking [or 


Rajasthanj costumes and conveyance by cainel. 


So long as he lived, he worked untiringly with 
an everlasting enthusiasm and missioncry 
zeal. Neither the luxuries of the court accor- 
ded by various rulers made him lethargic, 
nor the inconveniences that he had to suffer in 
the villages during his tours compelled him to 
withdraw from the field. But the unsuil: ole 
hot climate of the sandy desert combined woh 
over-exertion cut the strings of his life 
short at an age of 32. 


The life and work of Dr. Tessitori is a 
perennial stream of inspiration to the Inde o- 
gists abroad and to those who hold fish 
the banner of Rajasthan’s. revival. 


=O 


ELLORA—THE 


MAGNIFICIENT 


By Pror. R. N. DEB, M.A. 


Ajanta is mostly memories. There ‘is 


an atmosphere about those caves. It is 
largely due to their location. A sharp turn 
in the hill, a “U”-shaped fold, and, in be- 
tween the two arms of the fold, a thick 
snout sharpening into an edge and falling 
down in broken steps to the bed of the 
stream. That stream the source of which 
is at the foot of one of the caves, a cascade 
of water leaping down the hill-side, is nor- 
mally a thin line of wandering water on 
its pebbly bed. But when the rains come 
the little fall roars and the foamy water of 
the stream lashes against the boulders of 
its bad. “But,” said the tea shop-keeper, 
“after the rains the water is clear like glass 
and one sees the glittering coloured stones 
of the river bed.” I am sure it is so—the 
murmur of the crystal water, the coloured 
pebbles, the drowsy call of the noon-sleepy 
bird, all that fits in with this retreat of the 
hermits. The hills are around us and, 
even now, though the forest is not as thick 


as it was, yet the clumps of trees are thick. | 
We may not meet with the tiger nor hear 
its kingly roar but we may, if we are lucky, 
spot a small herd of deer watching us from 
a distance. However, the denizens of the 
forest have disappeared with the march ot 
civilization. What remains is the  bleck 
road, the honk of cars and buses and ‘:« 
tourist keen on “doing Ajanta.” Fortuna: -- 
ly the cars and the buses and the touriss 
keen “on doing” are there only for a few 
hours. And when the last car has left acd 
the sun casts longer shadows, there comss 
the silence and the calm of the caves ara 
it seems as if something of the old Bhikshus’ 
contempltaive withdrawal is stil lingerin:: 
in the atmosphere. 


But Ellora overwhelms one. Suddeniv 
it bursts upon us. A low sprawling fil 
to our right, its entire side honeycombc: 
with caves. The landscape though und 
lating Jacks Ajanta’s quiet-nestled charm 
that faint-twilight-whispering quality 
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wher-= any moment you expect to hear the 
husked footfall of an old Bhikshu. But in 
Elloza there is a sense of display. The 
caves seem to call us in a spirit of challenge. 
The juiet contemplation of Buddhist art 
gives place to a vigorous and virile form 
of czrving. The gods are full of power 
and che goddesses full of beauty. What 
sens.cus grace there is in the flow of the 
lines or in the smooth curves of the solids! 
Yet ail the other caves and their carvings, 
and chere are hundreds of pieces which 
are “uperb masterpieces all of them with 
thei diverse beauty, almost pale into insig- 
nificernee before the temple of Kailash. 


« a  . o aor we 
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a ae 
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Re ate rot i id ee 
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Hil--ops: Strange rock-shapes on the way to Elora 


I am sure it is one of the wonders of 
the world. For here the spirit of those 
mds:ers perhaps tired of burrowing into 
hil-:ides, challenges the hillside itself, cuts 
anc. slices and carves it to its entire satis- 
faction. These builders must have been 
gia. ts of imagination. They not only saw 
a s:.ape Kidden in a block of stone but saw 
an antire temple hidden in a hillside. And 
the~ attacked the hillside with their pick- 
axes and their chisels, undaunted by the 
Imaznitude of their task. The thousand- 
yer: old marks of the chisels are still to be 
seen. They cut the rock seam vertically 
an. horizontally for hundreds of feet, 
wcrking for years and years. The first 
ba.2h of stone cutters must have died leav- 
inj: their task to their children and they in 
her turn left it te theirs. 


an ET oe ae HRN Me, 
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It is this stupendousness of the concep- 
tion, this desire to rival the gods which 
overwhelms us. Who was that immortal 
visionary who had conceived the design of 
the temple? For even now when much 
has been damaged by time what remains 
shows the tremendousness of the task and 
the magnificence of the execution. Where 
else do we have such a carved-stone ele- 
phant as the remaining one near the gate 
of the temple? It is not only its propor- 
tions, for it is life-sized, but it is here that 
we have that rare quality in art the balance 
between the ideal and the real. It is an 
elephant all right but it is also an artist’s- 
dream. The slight sway of 
; the trunk, the carving to 
.: fons of stone of the torso of 
“the great beast and balanc- 
ing it on feet which in spite 
of their massiveness have 
an indescribable grace—this 
certainly is a work of one 
of greatest sculptor’s of all 
times. 





Indian sculptors have a 
glorious tradition. Be it the 
artists of Orissa or Khajurao 
or Mahamallapuram, or the 
great sculptors of the Pala 
times there is the same sculp- 
tural conception where the 
master succeeds in creating 
out of the plastic masses a 
sinous flow of movement but giving to it 
a three-dimensional quality which is per- 
haps hardly ever paralleled in the field of 
sculpture. This beauty of movement, like 
the flowing of water, is the keynote of 
Indian art. It is to be met with in our 
rich lyrical literature, it is to be found in 
all our great pieces of sculptures, it is there 
in our painting. For the Indian artist has 
ideally blended the plastic imagination 
with what Ribot in his L’Immagination 
Creatrice has described as the “diffluent or 
emotional imagination.” It is the sheer 
melody of Indian art, not so much patter- 
nisation which makes it so unique and 
slightly incomprehensible to the Western 
mind. But in the South and the West of 
our country, the figures carved are more 
monumental for the bringing of the mate- 
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rial we roblem. — The hills ception whi s his art so 0 unig a 
ae hand: they just carve Spt = 
this monumental aakiey te een ee We 1 were i foelimt tired for: we were we 1 
artists of the times succeed in giving -a to do the impossible We were trying to do- 
melodic grace th is their true triumph. caves in a single day, It is not only perha) 
. As one enters the main body of the temple impossible but it-is not also desirable, for, th 
one finds two images facing each other, impressions one receives are too many, anc 
one of Shiva in a Dhayani mood and ‘the one’s power of perception is dulled. Ee 
_ other of Durga in a warlike mood. Perhaps So we came out of the temple and! va 
~ even in the long tradition of Indian art the the restaurant outside, Our -taxi-driver™ 
an two moods have been never expressed with really helpful. “Take your time. I dont m 
: e cn eaiel force and dignity. Shiva sits deep reaching Aurangabad late.” So after ¢ 
IE in meditation but a joy seems to flow out of rest and a cup of tea we went back “4 
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THE SIMPLE LIF 





1owever, by shel own _ perseverance 


~ unremitting labor. 
© That such rewards are still worth the 
truggle is evidenced in a modern allegory 
= thanksgiving which relates the expe- 
oa e of two photo-journalists, Otto and 

sel Hagel, who decided 15 years ago to 
rsake the turbulent life of the city for 
he 1e simple joys of farm life. Products of a 


ue | Ede on 


making 468 hilly 2 acres wreee site, "They se 


found that building the house and barns oF 


with their own hands, planting fields and 
tending live-stock required 365 days a year _ 


of unceasing labor. This was an unexpec- 
ted challlenge but not a defeat for the 
Hagels, since they, like the Pilgrims, had 
perseverance and believed in a compassion- __ 
ate God. They were willing to accept the 








clusions have been drawn on the general trends 
of urbanization in India and suggestions have 
been offered to encourage sound thinking in this 
field. Efforts have, however, also been made to 
compare, wherever necessary, the Indian condi- 
tions with those of the foreign countries. 


Increase in Urban Population 

Although, the number of people living in 
towns and cities in India is larger than the 
entire population of Great Britain and France, 
the absolute number in relation to the totel 1s 
not very alarming. During the 30 years end- 
ing in 1951, it has, however, significantly 
changed. According to the 1951 Census, out of 
3,569 lakhs of the total population 2,950 lakhs 
lived in the villages and 619 lakhs in towns 
whereas in 1921 the respective figures were 
2,199 lakhs and 282 lakhs only. 


Aggregate Variations 

The urban development trend in India has 
been slow but steady, Its pace has further been 
well-marked during the later decades, when 
the economy began to feature a relatively 
greater industrialization. The following table 
gives an idea of the aggregate variations of 
urban population during the three decade 
following 1921:  - | 


Tasty J. 
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over the previous Census figures for the last 
three decades worked out as 18 per ceni, 30 
per cent, and 41 per cent. The figures of the 
urban population have shown a sharp rise 
because there had been a law of progressive 
percentage variation in operation, 


Percentage Variations 

The trends of urban population mentioned 
above are also supported by ‘the percentage 
increase in urbanization. The percentage of 
urban population to the total population which 
was 10.2 in 1921, increased to 11 in 1934, ‘to 
12.8 in 1941 and 17.3 in 1951. Thus, the 
percentage increase has been sharp in the last 
two decades. 

In spite of the marked rise in the peicent- 
age of urban population to the total population 
during the last decade ending in 1951, it is still 
substantially low when compared with that of 
the other highly industrialised cuontries. Hence, 
the oft-quoted proverb ‘India lies in villages’ 
still holds good. It will take at least a ceniury 
for the country to come to the level of highly 
industrialised countries provided the pace of 
industrialization remains the same. The fol- 
lowing table adequately supports this pheno- 
menon: 


Tuasre II 


Percentage variations compared with 
other countries 


Decennial Variations Urban Urban Population 
Country population population of towns 
Year Persons Variation per Square (percent with 50,000 
(in Lakhs) (in Lakhs) miles of total) and over 
England and 
192] 283 sin 
Wales 719 80) 60.9 
1931 334 5] 
Belgium 690 60 17.3 
194] 438 104, 
U. & A., 46 56 34.4 
1951 . 618 181 Canada 3(8) 53 aT.4 
(Source: Times of India Year Book and France 187 53 21.7 
Directory, 1955-56, p. 7). Egypt 50(1375) 28 16.6 
“Indig and Pakistan 125 13 8.7 
Evidently, urban population during India (1951) 285 Ww 11.8 
the decades between 1921-51 became more than Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 18, 
doubled, In the year 1921, the total number of page 23], 2 


persons dwelling in towns were 282 lakhs, which 
rose in 1951 to 619 lakhs. Thus the urban 
population, during the 


period under review, lation 


In the U.K., 80 per cent of total popu- 
live in urban’ areas and _ the 


registered an increase of 337 lakhs of people, percentage of the U.S.A. and Canada is 56 
which is more than the total urban population and 54 respectively. It is, thus, clear that urban- 
of i by 3 lakhs, The percentage variations ization in India is not yet a much pressing 
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proklem and there is a wider scope for its 
grovth. But what is more alarming is that the 
towrs and cities do fail to accommodate pro- 
perly the rising tide of migrants. We shall 
disciiss this point at a later stage. 


Periodical Variations 


The trends of aggregate and percentage 
variations have a close bearing on the periodi- 
cal variation of urban growth. It will be 
evid2nt that the progress of industrialization 
and the implementation of national plans have 
given a further impetus. The rate of rural de- 
poprlation as compared with urbanization has 
another fascinating story to tell. It would be 
inst.uctive, therefore, to study the rate of 
erovth under these subdivisions, viz., (i) the 
rate of growth prior to the plan era, (11) the 
rate of growth during the plan period. — 

The urban population growth in India was 
slow and gradual before the Second World 
War. The war quickened its pace and it was 
during the war period that enormous urban- 
ization took place. A vast multitude of people 
begen to migrate to the cities for employment 
and business activities grew rapidly in the 
towrs. In some of-the cities, such as, Calcutta, 
the British Government stationed a large 
nurrber of foreign troops which tempora- 
rily increased the urban population. In 
other cases, the war-inflated urban 
poptlation became more or less a permanent 
feature. Those who established themselves in 
urban circumstances, got very little attrac- 
tion to return to the villages, when the war 
terminated. The rate of urbanization during 
the var was more than usual. 

The war initiated relatively high rate of 
urbenization and it received a further stimulus 
with the introduction of planning. The First 
Five-Year Plan, though a plan mainly of rural 
rehavilitation, could not: prove to be a positive 
checx on the rural de-population. ‘As regards 
the Second. Five-Year Plan it can very well 
be .aid that this is an instrument of active 
urbanization. Of course, the necessary data 
are not available so as to demonstrate the rate 
of urban population growth during the plan- 
period, but the speedier crowding of towns and 
cities and the breeding of new towns are being 
generally felt, ; 
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For instance, the springing-up, growth 
and development of steel-towns (Bhilai, Rour- 
kela and Durgapur), fertilizer-town (Sindhri) 
State capitals (Bhuwaneshwar, Bhopal, Jaipur 
and Chandigarh) and industrial estate towns 
(Okla and Naini) have substantially added to 
the pool of urban population. Community 
development and refugee rehabilitation acti- 
vities have also converted barren lands into 
lofty towns, such as Nilokheri. Many other 
centres of industrialization are now buzz- 
ing with activities. 


Comparision with the Trends in Rural 
Population 

When we compare the urban population 
growth with that of the rural population, we find 
that the rate of the former has been much 
higher than that of the latter. In 1951, the 
urban population registered an increase by 
22 per cent whereas the rural population in- 
creased by 13 per cent. As a matter of fact, 
the total number of persons living in villages 
has come down whereas the total number of 
persons living in towns has grown up. 

The decennial percentage will prove 
the fact that the tendency towards urbani- 
zation is greater. The rate of growth in 
respect of town population is much. higher 
than the rate of growth in respect of 
village population. The table given below 
illustrates this trend : 


Tasuy IIT 


Urban .and Rural distribution of population 
and their rates of growth 


Year Population in Rate of growth 
lakhs 
t Villages Towns Villages Towns 
1921 2,190 282 — ~~ 
1931 2,420 334 +-10.1 +18 .4 
1941 2710 438 412.0 481.1 
1951 . 2950 619 +89 441.3 


The above table shows that the rate 
of urban. population growth in 1931 was 
double the rate of the rural population growth. 
It was more than 24 times in 1941 and 
about five times in the last Census. 
Impact on Small Villages and Big Cities 

The classification of villages and towns 
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according to population further supports 
the trends towards a higher rate of urbani- 
zation. A comparison of figures of towns 
and villages of the dlast two censuses 
reveals that the number of villages has 
decreased whereas that of the towns and 
cities has increased, the greatest impact 
respectively being on small villages and 
big towns. The following table supports 
this observation : 


TisLy IV 


Categories and villages on the basis 
population 
Towns and villages with a 
population of— 


of 


Number in 1931 


1. Less than 500 snore 3,980,020 
2. Between 500 and =-«1000—s«1,04,268 
J. 7 1000 —,, 2,000 51,769 1 
4, ‘s 2,000 __—s,, 5,000 20,508 
5. - 5,000 __s—=» 10,000 3,101 
6. ”? 10,000 ” 20,000 856 
7. Pa 20,000 ,, 50,000 401 II 
8. ‘s 50,000 ,, 1,00,000 1il 
9. Over 1,00,000 73 


Source: Census of India, 1951, Part I, Vol. I, p. 73. 


According to population villages and 
towns have been classified into 9 categories 
and by a comparative study of 1941 and 1951 
figures it is found that in the first four 
categories the number in 1951 has decrea- 
sed from 450,092 to 380,000, 123,911 to 


104,268, 56,408 to 51,769 and 22,151 to 20,508. 


respectively. The decrease in terms of 
precentage comes to 19.5 per cent, 16.11 
per cent, 8.16 per cent and 7.66 per cent. 
The fifth category with a nominal increase 
of 2.6 per cent remains more or less 
stationary. However, it is interesting to note 
that in the last four categories the total 
number in 1951 has increased from 1733 to 
856,321 to 401,95 to dll and 651 to 73, 
respectively. The increase in terms of 
percentage over the last census comes to 
16.78 per cent, 24.92 per cent, 26.81 per cent 
and 28.07 per cent. Thus, it is clear that 
the greatest fall 19.51 per cent has been 
registered in the case of villages with a 
population of less than 500 people and the 
cities with a population of one lakh or 
over, have shared the largest (28.07 per 
cent) increase. Hence, there have been 
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two distinct trends; on the one hand, small 
villages are being swallowed by big 
villages, and on the other, small towns attrac- 
ted big cities. 


Townwise Distribution 


There can, be hardly any dispute on 
the fact that urban development in 
India has shown a_ centripetal tendency. 
The big cities have largely outgrown tne 
small towns and townships. This is again 
evident from the following table: 





TABLE V 
Townwise Distribution* 
Number Number Urbat. 
of towns of town- popula‘ivn 
Category dwellers (percent:ee) 
(in. Igkhs) 
1. Cities 73 235 38.0 
2. Minor towns ABS 186 30.1 
3. Major towns 1,348 178 28 6 
4, Townships 612 20 3.3 
Total 3,018 619 100.0 


The total number of urban bases is 
3,018 out of which there are only 78 cities 
each having a population of one lakh or 
more and it is astonishing that 38 per ect 
or more than one third of the urban 
population live in these (2.5 per cent) 
bases of urbanization. The second major 
share of urban population goes to the major 
towns where more than 30 per cent of the 
total urban people dwell. Major and 
minor towns account for 58.7 per cent of 
the total urban population. 

The urban population living in town- 
ships is very small only when we 
neglect the figures for townships; the 
number of minor towns, major towns and 
cities and the statistics of inhabitants of 
such towns (96.7 per cent) do presctt. 


*The Census classification of towns is fou.- 
fold: all towns with a population of one lak" 
and over as cities, those with a population 
range of 20,000 to a lakh as ‘major towns’, those 
with a population range of 5,000 to 20,000 «as 
‘minor towns’ and those with a population of 
5,000 as ‘townships’ (Census of India, 1951). 
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a comtortable picture of the patterr of 
urban -ife in different parts of the cov «try. 


Thus cate pattern of India’s urban popula- 


tion is an indicator of the intensive growth 


of citizs. 







~humercas 


In Great Britain and other countries, 
where urban population is far more 
than the rural population, towns 
have =xpanded so greatly that they have 
joined up into continuous built-up areas 
with inhabitants numbering crores, techni- 
cally «nown as ‘conurbations.’ We have 
no suca places in India. But we do have 


‘some towns which join one another so 


closely that it becomes somewhat artificial 


to refct to them as separate towns. Calcutta* 
and [ =thi} are outstanding instances. 


The Cities of India 

Ths above-mentioned centripetal urbani- 
‘gation is well marked when we study the city- 
wise <istribution of the urban population. 
It shcild, however, be marked that the 
centra. zation is not only in a few cities but 
in almost all the cities in general. The 
averag2 growth rate of towns have been 
lower -n comparison with that of the cities. 
uring the decade 1941-51 there was a sub- 
stantic. rise in the population of the big 
‘ities of the country. The following table 
shows 20w the eight largest cities are arranged 

n ord:r of population: 


Tastp VI 
Fi-nt largest cities arramged in order 
of population 


Tow: group Population in Percentage 

lakhs over 1941 

(1951 Census) Population 
. Greiter Calcutta 45.73 18.9 
Gr: ter Bombay 28.39 50.6 
Mz: tras 14.16 50.2 
Desi 13.84 54.7 
Hy “erabad 10.86 0 
Ahmedabad 7.94 28.6 
Bazxzalore 7.79 62.8 
Kezpur 7.05 36.6 

BON 


* Daleutta consists of six cittes—Calcutta, 
owre1, Tollygaunj, Garden Reach, Bhatpara, 
id Southern Suburbs, twenty-one major 
wns and eight minor towns. : 

+ Delhi includes two cities, three major 
‘ns ond one minor town, 
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The largest percentage of urban popu- 
lation has concentrated in these eight 
cities. More.than one fifth of the total 
urban population reside in these eight cities 
alone. When we examine the relative 
figures of these cities we find that the 
centrailzing tendency is still greater. Out 
of the total city population nearly one- 
fifth live only in greater Calcutta. This 
also represents 33 per cent of the total 
population of the above-mentioned eight 
big cities. Finally, the metropolis of 
Caleutta alone accounts for 2.5 million 
(about 60 per cent) of the total city popu- 
lation of 3.61 million of West Bengal. 
Calcutta and Bombay put together (74.17 
lakhs) account for more than one-half of 
the total population of the eight big cities 
and it is noteworthy that the big five have 
attracted 83.1 per cent of this total, 

The rate of population growth as stated 
above is much higher in big cities than in 
the smaller ones. The average decennial 
increase of the cities works out as much as 
43.54 per cent whereas the average towns* 
have registered the lowest average growth 
during the decade 1941-51. The highest 
percentage increase (41.1 per cent) was in 
the case of Coimbtore and the lowest (8.3 
per cent) in tthe case of Bikaner (Rajasthan) 
while Gaya and Aligarh (U.P.), Kozhikoda 
(Madras), Jullunder (Punjab), Ajmer, 
Trivandrum (Travancore-Cochin) was near- 
ing the average, which works out at 24.94 
per cent. It is, however, interesting to 
note that the average percentage increase 
of 27 new cities works out at 45.23 which 
is higher than that of the big cities by 2.31 
per cent. 

Another interesting phenomenon is to 
find that modern towns and cities have 
been fast- outgrowing the older ones. This is 
well marked in the case of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Kanpur, Madras. The old towns 


*An average town is one whose popu- 
lation varies between 1 lakh and 2 lakhs 
but excludes those towns which have been 
classified as_ cities the first time in 1951. 
Such average towns are 16 in number at 
present. 


~~ _ _ 
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are decaying or are stationary. This is 
demonstrated by the folllowing table: 


Taste VIT 
Growth of Old and New -Towns 


Mopzrn Towns 


Population Population Increase 








in 1891 in 1951 over 1891 

Calcutta 7.44 25.49 18.5 
Bombay 8.00 28.17 20.17 
Madras 4.53 14.16 9.63 
Ahmedabad 1.44° 7.94 . 6.50 
Kanpur 1094 7.05 5.11 
Bangalore 1.00 7.79 6.79 
Kolar 0.24 1.59 1.35 
Total 24.81 92.41 67.60 
Ow ‘Towns , 

Population Population Increase 
in 1891 in 1951 over 1891 

Bengras 2.23 3.56 1.33 
Mathura 0.70 1.06 0.36 
Jaipur 1.65 2.91 1.26 
Patna 1.65 2.83 1.18 
Gaya 0.80 1.34 0.154 
Baroda 1.16 ae | 0.95 
Bikaner 0.51 1.17 0.68 
Total 8.70 . 14.98 6.28 


Through a close study of the above table it 
is clear that during the last six decades 
the population of seven modern towns in- 
creased from 24.81 lakhs to 92.41 lakhs, ¢.9., 
it has approximately quadrupled; while 
the population of seven old towns has in- 
creased from 8.71 lakhs to 14.98 lakhs, that 
is, it has not even doubled itself. During 
this period the percentage increase of 
modern and old towns has been 363.67 per 
cent and 172.18 per cent respectively. 


Causes of Urbanization 
It is now desirable to discuss the 
causes of urbanization in India. There is, 
as a matter of fact, no single factor lead- 
ing to the growth of each and every town 
in the country.. The factors of urban- 
ization are many and varied. We have 


attempted here to summarise some of the 
important causes as under: 
We have said earlier that during 


recent years industrial needs and certain 
other requirements, such as the location of 
capital towns, steel towns, industrial estate 


_ merchants. 


lation in the 
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etc, have bean the common factors of 
urban development in India. Apart from 
them, however, there have also been many 
other reasons leading the people to migrate 
from countryside to the urban areas. 

In the first place, a much more potent 
reason is the fact that city life has begun 
to appeal to the ordinary middle class and 
the lower middle class people. The lard- 
less people from the village find employ- 
ment and a certain amount of social 
equality in the towns which are generally 
lacking in villages. Secondly, the aveila- 
bility of better facilities exerts a powerful 
influence on the trends of migraticn. 
This can he seen in the case of beiter 
education, medical and cultural facilit:es 
in the cities. Thirdly, ‘the anti-moicy- 
lending legislations in the States (¢.4., 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh), the Usurious 
Loans Act passed by the Centre have 
made the village money-lenders move into 
the city to practise it there or to become 
Fourthly, the partition also 
left more urban population in the Indian 
Union. After partition urban population 
in India was 14 per cent “of the total 
wheareas in Pakistan it was only 8 per 
cent of the total. Fifthly, the safety of the 
life and property is considerably increas- 
ing in the towns and cities. Armcd 
dacoities are more frequent in villuces 
than in towns and cities. Sixthly, the pro- 
gress in. housing in the cities, specially 
during the plan-era, has encouraged urban- 
ization. Last but not the least, urban- 
ization has generally depended on ihe 
growth of transport facilities. It deserves 
mention that transport facilities played a 
dominant role in the urban development of the 
U.K. and many other countries of the wold. 
The major cause of this redistribution of popu- 
U.K. has been the building of 
railways and the consequent revolution in 
transporation. 

Railway construction provides emplov- 
ment, and stimulates employment; it prts 
the towns in need of more metal workers, 
engineers and so on. Railway canstruction 
aiso increases mobility, both by taking men to 
long distances to assist in the work of 
construction, and by making journeys to 
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towns easier and cheaper. 
railways by improving communications 
immensely reinforce the competitive power, 
large-scale urban enterprise and bring 
about displacement of rural crafts and 
small country industries to the towns. 

In fine, the rapid pace of. industria- 
lisation, commercialization of agriculture, 
the attraction of the city life, the world 
wars, the plan-period needs and the intro- 
duction cf cheap and quick means of 
transport and communication have been 
the mazn factors of urbanization. 


Secial Costs of Urbanization 


It ‘s generally acceptéd that indus- 
‘trialization, urbanization and replacement 
of subsistence economy by an exchange 
seconomy all combine to produce changes 
even ir those parts of social living that 
have least to do with money and many of 
these changes are decidedly unpleasant. 
‘The naw process involves the break- 
down cf age-old customs and connections. 
The unfamiliar work, strange surroundings 
and new sources of income vastly affect a 
man’s attitude to his family, his. religion 
and his neighbour. 

- All these social disturbances are 
already being felt in certain parts of India, 
such as Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Kanpur and few other industrial towns. 
uch trends are not only peculiar to the 
case of India, but can also be seen jin 
other developing countries in almost identi- 
al form. They suggest that they are 
Jestined to become more acute and much 
widespread as industrialization countinues 
under the ever-more ambitious Five-Year 


ans. ! | : 


Thc symptoms of socio-economic dis- 
quilibrium in a developing economy are 
sbnorme] sex-ratios, the break-up of the 
‘amily, marital instability, the commer- 
‘jalization of sexual and family relation- 
hips, increased prostitution, alchoholism, 
nerease in mental illness, violence in indus- 
rial relations, exasperated communal, lin- 
istic ard provincialised struggle, juvenile 
eliquency especially in the form of 
hildren’s gangs, increased adult crime, the 
ecay of craftmentship and professional 



























Finally, the morality and the 
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increase of political 
extremism. All of these sysmtoms of 
social disruption are to be seen in the 
industrial slums of Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur, 
Ahmedabad and other towns. Among 
these symptoms, the growing sex-disparity 
in the industrial cities and the lack of 
proper accommodation are perhaps the 
roots of many of the social vices. In the 
ensuing paragraphs these two factors have 
specially been dealt with. 


Sex Disparity 
Sex disparity is an important fact of 
urbanization. It is highest in big cities. In 
average towns it is less. In other words, sex 
disparity moves up or comes down with the 
growth or decline in the city. In statistical 
terminology, the correlation is positive. 


TaBLe VITI 


Sex disparity wm big and average towns 
Sex Disparity in Cities 


1. Bombay 596 (=) 
2. Calcutta 570 
3. Madras 921 
4, Delhi 770 
5. Hyderabad 989 
6. Ahmedabad | 765 
7. Bangalore 883 
8. Kanpur 699) 
Sex Disparity in average Towns 
1. Gaya: - wes 854 
2. Coimbatore ‘4 ‘ 890 
3. Kathiawar 982 
4. Vellore 1002—@ 
5. Jullunder .. 853 
6. Ludhiana 835 
7. Sahajehanpur 805) 
8. Aligarh 812 
9. Jhansi 858 
10. Bhatpara 5383 
11. Kolar 1004 
12. Jodhpur 875 
13. Bikaner 935 
14. Bhavnagar 924; 
15. Trivendrum 955 
16. Ajmer 900) 


,(=) In Western European countries, the 
tendency is opposite. 
(@) There are two more such towns, Raja- 


mundri 1,024, Tanjore 1,012. 


URBAN 


From the above it is clear that the highest 
and lowest limits in the case of big towns are 
570 and 989, whereas those in the case of 
average towns are 1,004 and 858. Hyderabad 
is not, an industrial town hence the ratio of 
females per 1,000 males is very high. Bhat- 
para is an industrial suburb of Calcutta, hence 
its ratio, as opposed to Hyderabad, is very 
low. In the case of Kolar, the story jis different 
due to female labour. 

The average for cities (excluding Hydera- 
bad) and average towns (excluding Kolar and 
Bhatpara) comes to 743.34 and 981.43. res- 
pectively. The average for all Indian cities 
comes to about 860 women per thousand men. 
Thus in cities and towns disparity is 257, and 
409 only. In average’ towns, therefore, there 
are 148 more women per thousand than in 
cities. 

This sex disparity is primarily due to the 
fact that workers leave their families in villages 
and come to the towns alone and secondly, 
women have meagre opportunities of employ- 
ment in industries. 

Housing 

The progressive urbanization has given. 

lise to shortage of houses in urban areas. The 
situation was aggravated by the war, when 
there was decline in building activities, and 
assumed serious proportions with the influx of 
displaced persons following the partition, In 
more recent years the rise in land values and 
shortages and high prices of building materials 
have led to a further deterioration in the situa- 
tion. The industrial cities, particularly in rela- 
tion to labour force, deserve special mention. 

In Bombay, majority of the workers live 
in Chawls (blocks of flats erected for the acco- 
mmodation of a large number of families), the 
largest percentage of which are impossible of 
improvement and fit only for demolition.* 
The degree of over-crowding and congestion 
that can be seen in Busteés around Calcutta 
are probably unequalled in any other indus- 
trial centre of the country. The housing con- 
ditions of labourers in Ahtas of Kanpur are 
akin to Chawls of Bombay, Bustees of Calcutta, 
Charies of Southern India, Travancore and 
Cochin are more dirty, filthy and clumsy than 
the bustees and Ahtas. In Dhowrahs or mine 


*Royal Commission on Labour, p. 273. 
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quarters, 85 per cent miner’s families liv. in| 
one-room houses and only 2 per cent in our- 
room houses. There were 664 lakhs of occ: pied 
houses—541 lakhs in villages and 103 lak is in 
towns. Finally, the housing problems js nore 
acute in big towns than in average ones. 

A total provision of Rs, 48.7 crores was | 
made for housing in the First Five-ear | 
Plan. In addition to the allocatior of 
Rs. 38.5 crores by the Central Gover vient, 
housing schemes for workers in the coal | 
industry are financed from the Coal : line 
Welfare Funds, The housing scheme fn: the 
mica and coal mines is the responsib lity 
of the Ministry of Labour. Besides the 
various schemes of the Ministries ci the 
Central Government, State Governir nts 
and a certain number of local bodies ilso 
have ‘their own housing programmes. [). ring 
the First Five-Year Plan the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation provided 323,000 house. or 
tenements in urban areas and about three- akh 
units were constructed by State Gov -rn- 
ments and by Central Ministries other ‘inan 
those constructed by the Ministry of W: rks, 
Housing and Supply. The various pvblic 
housing schemes, it is estimated, acded 
about 742,000 houses or tenements anc in 
the private sector about 600,000 units ap- 
proximately at a cost of Rs. 125 crores vere 
provided. Thus, in all, during the lTirst 
Plan Period about 1.3 million urban ho ises 
were constructed.¢ In:the rural hoi -ing 
scheme about 29,000 houses were const uc- 
ted and almost the same number were re- 
conditioned. It would, however, be rue 
to say that over the First Plan Period r-iral 
housing problem was scarcely touched 


It is gratifying to note that the Sccon 
Five-Year Plan makes a provision of Rs 
120 crores for housing, which is about irre 
times of the first plan provision, and o 
which only Rs. 10 crores are allocated for 
rural housing and the rest, that is ak ou 
92 per cent, is to be spent in urban hous ng 
It is commendable that a sum of Rs 2 
crores has been reserved for slum clears. 1c¢ 
and sweepers’ housing. The social cost: 
slum-dwellers and sweepers will be consi ic 
ably reduced and the housing accommodz io 


7Sécond Five-Year Plan, p. 556. 
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for “ow income persons will improve. It 
is expected that, during the Second Five- 
Year Period about 753,000 units will be 
added to the public and 8 lakh units to the 
private sector.* 

“he shortage in 1951 was roughly 
reckcned at 2.5 million. By 1961, it is 
expected that urban population will triple 
itself (seems to be an understimate, and 
it is ours) over the 1951 figure. And in 
the absence of measures for constructing 
more houses the shortage in 1961 may he 
twice as much as it was in 1951. 


Conclusion 


~he urban development trends in India. 


as cnalysed in the preceding pages lead 
us tc some important conclusions. They 
may help in framing the future policies in 
relation to urbanization on the one hand, 
and zural de-population on the other. They 
may also provide the basis of neces- 
sary developments in the amenities of 
life n both the urban and rural areas so 
that the rising social costs and inhuman 
condisions of life might be minimised. 

In the first place, our discussion of the 
rate of growth of urbanization has reveal- 
ed that in the past it has been compara- 
tively slow but in the last two decades it 


has >een moderate and in the plan era it 
in the big cities new and numerous social 


is boind to be high. The slow growth of 
urbanization was due to the slow race of 
indu:trialization and lack of adequate 
amerities of life in industrial towns. Fur- 
ther, it is evident that the rate of growth 
of town population has been greater than 
the rate of growth of village population. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to check 
the crowth of urbanization. But life in 
the kig cities, on the whole, is not still very 
much pleasant and _ secure. The poor 
peasents, landless labourers and craftsmen 
who migrate to the cities have to face 
enormous difficulties in settling there. 
It is, however, true that with the growth 


f cransportation and communication 
aciliies, creation of opportunities of 
mployment, security and amenities of 


ife in the urban areas the rate of rural 


*Tbtd. 
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de-population will increase if there is no 
counter trend in the picture. Rural hous- 
ing scheme and ‘Adarsha Gram’ should 
therefore have due share in the ensuing 
Five Year Plans. 

Secondly, the lion’s share of, urbani- 
zation has mainly gone to the big modern 
cities like Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay ‘and Madras. These 
towns have shown a remarkable tendency 
of conurbation. Several major and 
minor towns have combined to form 
the great cities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Delhi. The tendency toward conurbation 
has received a further stimulus by the 
establishment of industrial estates. On the 
other hand, there has also been a marked 
tendency towards the amalgamation of 
smaller villages into superior town- 
ships. The progress of Community Deve- 
lopment activities has been assisting this 
movement in order that it may take a clear 
shape. 
cities should be curbed to reduce the social 
costs to minimise the town problems and 
to save humanity from the atomic and 
hydrogen warfare. | 

Thirdly, the social costs of urbaniza- 
tion have generally appeared to be on an 
increasing scale. With the increasing 
congestion and the growing sex disparity 


vices have crept in. India should take a 
lesson from other industrialised countries 
where urbanization has meant greater 
social costs. Attempts should, therefore 
be made to minimise this through decen- 
tralisation of industries and the introduc- 
tion of greater welfare measures in the 


towns and cities by Industrialists, Associa- 
tion and Mission philanthropists an¢ 
social reformers; local bodies, State anda 


Central Governments. The problem of 
congestion in the cities would have been 
much worse had the Central and State 
Governments not shown interest im 
encouraging the housing construction. The 
introduction of the social insurance scheme, 
provision of medical aiid, construction of 
parks, implementation of prohibition, etc., 
are reducing the drudgry of city life. 
The housing schemes should be given 


ee tn 


The further growth of these big ‘ 


} < 


K. M. JHAVERI COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


greater fillip because the situation of hous- 
ing shortage is not likely to improve much 
due to progressive urbanization and in- 
creased cost of construction. During the 
First Five-Year Plan period with about 
a triple of the usual expenditure the tene- 
ments are likely to be doubled. Good 
results are bound to come out of increased 
housing accommodation and to reduce sex 
disparity, introduction of prohibition and 
multiplication of co-operatives, implemen- 
tation of - electricity and water supply, 
provision of city. transport facilities and, 
above all, the ban on prostitution provided 
of course its objectives are fulfilled. 
Fourthly, We have to say that there is 
a prositive correlation between industriali- 
zation and urbanization. This correlation 
will grow stronger with the working of the 
present industrial policy of the govern- 
ment. There is, however, a necessity of 


the balanced development of cities in India 


to reduce the social costs. It can be attain- 
ed by laying greater emphasis on the 

‘development of smaller scale (small-scale) 
industries in average towns and Commu- 
nity Development centres so that they may 
- attract and focus the attention of the 
villagers towards them. These towns will 
then grow to balanced ones by attracting 
village folks towards them on the one 
‘hand, and silently asking much-depressed 
sections of the people of the big cities to 
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K. M. JHAVERI COMMEMORATION VOLUME 
. By Princrpan A. K. TRIVEDI 


This little, but very valuable instructive 
book* is a collection of reminiscences by 33 
distinguished men from different walks of 
life—being personal reminiscences connec- 





*Ditan Bahadur Krishnalal Mohanlal 
wJhaveri Commemoration Volume (In Guja- 
rati): Compiler Natvarlal Malvi. Published 
by Gandiva, Sahitya Mandir, Havadio Chaklo, 
ge 1959. Pages 94, 


cle) when he wanted to speak about him. 
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come and settle there on the other. The 
policy of our government towards the re- 
duction of the social costs of the urbaniza- 
tion is commendable. But unless exodus of 
city-minded population towards big cities 
is checked, the measures so far taken 
will act only as a palliative medicine to the 
worst malady. 


Finally, India is a land of villages and 
hence the saying ‘salvation of India lies in 
villages’ is quite true. Our country will 
progress and develop when villages pro- 
gress and develop. In the subsequent 
plans therefore more emphasis 
be laid on ‘rural planning’ than on ‘city 
planning’. Master Plans for cities, un- | 
doubtedly, will bring about better condi- 
tions for the minority which deserves pro- 
tection. ‘Adarsha Grams’ will touch and 
tone up the heart, and through it, the 
whole body, ie., the whole nation. | 


‘Master Plan’ and ‘Adarsha Gram’ 
should be our slogans for urban and rural 
uplift but the former should be less ambi- 
tious but more practical whereas the latter . 
need be more simple and extensive. Our 
Government should regularly keep a 
vigilant eye on urban development trends 
on the one hand, and rural de-population | 
on the other, in future so that cities and 
villages may become better places econo- 
mically, socially and culturally. 


ted with the personality and life-work of 
the late Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri. 
The Diwan Bahadur was referred to 
by all who knew him as “Kaka.” Whether 
it was in a literary gathering or in private 
circles, he had so endeared himself to all. 
and was so highly respected by all, that 
everybody simply mentioned “Kaka” (Un- 


One naturally inquires the secret of the 





should ° 
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high «teem in which he was held by all, 
and tha reply in short is, the. secret lay in 
his suseé temper. In his own words we 
may ervisage it well: The Diwan Bahadur’s 
words are as under: 


“f-ter so many years of experience, I 
have l:arnt a lesson, and it is—Follow the 
Path c= Truth, speak with a smile on your 
face, s30w Humility. Do not put on airs 
and dcn’t insist on your Ego; if you wish to 
have smooth sailing in the world, avoid 
this extreme or that extreme, but keep to 
the middle path. 50 per cent I give up on 
my side and 50 per cent I persuade the 
other side to give up from his side, and 
everything proves to be alright.” 


Amongst the great persons of India 
who pay tributes to the Diwan Bahadur 
are Pcrushottamdas Thakordas, Dhanvanthi 
Rama Rao, S. Radhakrishnan, Morarji 
Desai, Motilal Setalvad, C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar and others. 


Seme very interesting reminiscences 
are those of Chandravadan Mehta, who 
lescrizes how he stole “Kaka’s Parsi black 
cap”, =layed the part of a Parsi, and played 
t so -vell that he earned compliments 
‘tom =e Kaka, who saw the farce enacted 
nut herdly realised that the cap: was his 
rap ssdlen by that mischievious Chandra- 
radan. In his reminiscences, Chandra- 
vadan narrates this mischief which he 
layed so early as in 1924 in the Elphin- 
‘tone Tollege. 


Sori Barjor Faramji Bharucha giving 
housiads ‘of bowings describes the scholar- 
hip of Krishnalal Jhaveri in English, his 
uthosship of various types, his greatness 
is a Pleader, Judge, 
Srishzalalbhai is further described, as 
°unemality Personified. Some of the Head- 
ngs -£ reminiscences speak volumes of 
oraise. Smt. Premlila V. Thackersey’s 


and Chief Judge. . 


Smaraka’ Granth; 


heading is “Ajata-Shatru” (Enemyless Per- 
sonality), Shree Vaikunth Lallubhai Mehta’s 
Heading is “Vyavaharadaksha” (Clever in 
Practical Matters), Mr. Motilal Vin’s 
Heading is “Réevano Balak” (Child of the 
River Reva), Mr. Jyotindra Dave’s Head- 
ing is “Sada Pravritta” (Ever Active), Dr. 
Chamanlal Mehta’s Heading is “Gaya, 
Chhatan Samaksha Chhe” (Gone, but is 
present before our eyes), Mr. Yashodhar 
Mehta’s Heading is “Niragrahi” (Non-Fight- 
ing), Mr. A. K. Trivedi’s Heading is “Adag 
Nyayagrahi” (Firm in Justice), and Mr. G. 
H. Bhatt’s Heading is “Saojanya Moorti” 
(The very Idol of Gentlemanliness). All 
these headings suggest various aspects of 
goodness and preatness of this venerable 
old scholar of Gujarat. ° 

Mr. Ramlal WNavnitlal’s reminiscences 
under the Heading “Nana Mama” (Mater- 
nal Uncle Nana) is bristling with vivid per- 
sonal touches and gives a most impressive 
picture of Krishnalal Jhaveri. It shows how 


wide was the circle of Jhaveri’s friends, 
how voluminous - his correspondence was, - 


how highly trusted he was in the whole of 
Bombay, how useful he was as Vice- 
chancellor of the S.N.D.T. University and 
as Syndic of the Bombay University and 


how exceptionally humble he was in, 
‘manners with all with whom he had even 


to face conflicts. 

Diwan Bahadur’s Reviews of Guja- 
rati Books in The Modern Review were 
read by Gujarati and other scholars for 
numbers of years. His Milestones of 
Gujarat, Literature and Further Mulestones 
rendered valuable services to Gujarati lan- 
guage and literature. 

He died at the very green old age of 
89 years, loved and respected by all. The 
should be read by all 
who wish to learn something from the life 
of an illustrious son of Gujarat. 
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The Modern Review. But Reviews of 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS OF THE BRI- 
TISH PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY (IN 
THE COLLECTION OF THE VICTORIA 
MEMORIAL, CALCUTTA): By D. C. 
Ganguly. Published by the Trustees of the 
Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, 1958. Pp. 261. 
Price Rs. 16.00. 


The noble mausoleum of the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta, is not only a repository 
of some valuable relics (paintings, sculp- 
tures and other works of art) of the period 
of British rule in our country, but also of a 
collection of historical documents bearing 
on the early history of that period. Dr. D. 
C. Ganguly, Secretary. and Curator of the 
Memorial, has deserved well of the students 
of modern Indian history by making 
available in the original a select list - of 
cighty-four documents from this collection 
which range over the century from 1758 to 
i859. In an ably written introduction he 
has set. ‘the documents in their proper 
historical setting. We have noticed in the 
course of our perusal of this portion one 
important slip. On p. 7 three lines from 
the bottom “the Governor in Council 
secured from the Nawab the Subahdari of 
the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
a cal ge Ak ak ” for should be read in place of from, 
Of the value of this collection iti is not 
possible to say much. Not only are the 
documents unevenly distributed (nearly 
half the collection being confined to the 
period ending Warren Hastings’s adminis- 


tration), but the collection, small as it is 
in size. is wanting in documents referring 
to such important developments as the 


Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis 
and the social and educational reforms of 
Lord William Bentinck. The paper, print 
and get-up are excellent. 


U. N. GaosHan 


Eprror, The Modern Review 


INDIAN MINIATURES: THE RAJPUT ., 
PAINTERS: Edited with Introduction and 3 
Notes: By Robert Reiff in the Series: Art Trea- : 
sures of Asia, under the General Editorship of : 
Jane Gaston Mahler. Published by Messrs. ; 
Charles H. Tuttle Co, Tokyo. 1959. Letter-press | 
32 pp, 10 colour plates and 2 Monochrome | 
IWustrations Price 720 yens, or Two Dollars. : 

‘All lovers of Indian Painting should wel- | 
come this new publishing enterprize—to propa- | 
gate the knowledge of Indran Arts—through | 
cheap publications of very high standard—oi - 
reproduction and critical appreciation. As Mr. - 
Reiff explains in his introduction, for the most . 
part the Rajput painter preferred native 
themes. Four such themes predominate—the 
musical’ modes, the epics and romances, reli- » 
gious themes and love themes. The miniatures ° 
offer more than a travel tour through the coun- 
try: they reveal the dreams and aspirations of 
the people. . . . The earth and all its creatures | 
are united with man in a panorama that is both - 
intimate and timeless, for in the villages and 
temples and on the broad highways one ati!l 
may see the colourful processions of stately - 
men and women who inspired the Rajput 
miniatures. The remarkably well-written in- | 
troduction, the graphic commentaries and the. 
selection of the plates are the work of Robert: 
Reiff, staff member of the Art Department, 
Middlebury College, Vermont, and graduate 
student at Columbia University. Mr. Reiff 
deserves thigh praise from admirers of Oriental 
Art for having illuminated an aspect of Indian . 
paintings that has until now received compara- 
tively little public attention. It is of interest 
to note that the originals of all miniatures re- 
produced in this volume are to be found in 
American collections.* The loss to India of her 
fines} art-treasure has been a gain to 
America , incidentally providing an intellec- 
tual link between the two countries through 
an understanding and appreciation of the 
masterpieces of Art, O. C. GANGOLY 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDOLOGICAL Strides in different directions. In recent years, 


STUDIES in 1953. (A survey of periodical 
publrcations): By 8S. Chaudhuri, Inbrarian, 
The Asiatic Society. The Asiatic Society, 
cutta, 16. Price, Rs. 4. 


Dearth of bibliographical aids is a great 
handicap to workers in the field of Indology. 
Attempts have been made from time to time 
by different institutions and individuals to 
remove this want. But regular and systematic 
work has not been possible. The 
tute of Leyden was doing very laudable work 
though within a limited compass through its 
Annual Bibhography of Indian Archaeology 
but as a result of the disturbances brought 
about by the war it is now very badly in 
arrears, Its last two volumes covering 1940-47 
and 1448-53 were published in 1950 and 1958. 
The Annual Bibliography issued for some time 
by the Bombay Historical Society is not com- 
ing out since 1949. Under these: circumstances 


the wnéertaking of Sri Chaudhuri will . be 
greeted heartily by the world of scholars. It 
covers a much wider ground than its prede- 


cessors and will be helpful to workers in diffe- 
rent branches. It makes a new venture in in- 
cluding contributions made in Indian languages 
also and in this connection for the present 
refers to publications appearing in a number 
of journals in Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali. Its 
appearence under the auspices of the Asiatic 
Societv. the oldest Indological Institute of 
Asia, i not of the world, is a happy  coinci- 
dence. It is hoped the position and resources 
of the Society, if properly utilised, will go a 
great way in ensuring the success of the valu- 
able endeavour. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


THE ISLE OF. LANKA: CEYLON: By 
J. Vijaytunga, Published by Orient Longmans 
ie Sombay, Calcutta and “Madras. Price 
fis, 12/1. 


Ceylon, our little island-neighbour to the 


south, with whom we have a thousand ties and 
one, hes a history similar to ours in many res- 


pects. Ceylon, like India in the past, was the 


‘happy hunting ground of foreign adventurers 


one after another—the Portuguese, the Dutch 


and the English. Like India, she passed under 


the Rritish rule in the end. Foreign rule 
harassed, humiliated and. degraded the people. 
Attempts were made to foist an alien culture 
.on the indigenous. Buddhism, the national reli- 


gion ot Ceylon, a gift from India, languished. 


Like India, Ceylon recovered her independence 
in the late forties, and has been making rapid 


Cal-- 


Kern Insti- 


Ceylon has been India’s faithful ally in her 
peace-mission. Ideologically, however, she 
seems to be closer to the West than India has 
ever been. The recent general elections, which 
upset the apple cart of Prime Minister Sir John 
Kotelawala, and brought Mr. Bandarnaike to 
power at the head of the Mahajdna Eksath 
Peramtra (M. E. P.) may be symptomatic 
of Ceylon’s ideological re-orientation. 

_ Indo-Ceylonese relations are not as cor- 
dial as they should and might have been. The 


policy of the Government of Ceylon. to the 
Indian settlers, who constitute about 14 
per cent of Ceylonese population, and who 


have contributed not a little tn the island’s 
prosperity, has caused considerable resentment 
in the mainland. Agreements on Indians be- 
tween the two Governments have been violated 
in spirit. The language policy of the Bandara- 
naike Government is the latest. proof of Ceylon’s 
anti-Indian bias. 

Mr. J. Vijaytunga’s book gives a very 
readable account of things and places in Ceylon 
with occasional glimpses of his country’s past 
and of the glories that are no more. The short- 
comings of the Government, the snobbery of 
the sophisticated Ceylonese and the blind 
imitation of the West by the latter come in for - 
some adverse comments that they rightly 
deserve. The author has also shown with a fair 
measure of success how traditional Ceylon still 
survives under a thin veneer of Westernism. 
The get-up and printing of ‘the volume are 
excellent, 

SuDHANSU BIMAL MooKHERJI 


SERMONS AND SAYINGS OF THE 
BUDDHA: By Sudhakar Dikshit. Published 
by the Chetan Ltd., 34, Rampart Row, Bom- 
bay-1. Pp. 114. Price Rs. 3.50nP. 


It is one of the publications of the Buddha 
Jayanti Charities Society of Bombay in com- 
memoration of the 2500th anniversary of the 
enlightened Shakyamuni. Though it is based 
on the Digha Nikaya, Majjhim Nikaya, An- 
gusttar Nikaya, Udana and other important 
Pali works, complicated terms and archaic 
phraseology have been purposely eschewed in 
order to make it readable for the common 
people. Interesting and instructive portions 
have been selected from the Buddhist seriptures 
mentioned above to place before the general 
public the kernel of what the Buddha taught 
twenty-five centuries ago and what, have made 
one-third of the whole humanity to follow his 
sacred footsteps! Though it is like a drop from 
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the vast ocean, it has the -genuine flavour 
of the latter. The book is divided into forty- 
two short chapters containing the sayings of 
Bhagavan Buddha from the first sermon deli- 
vered at Sarnath to the last} sermon said at 
Kushinagar. The thirty-fourth chapter des- 
cribes the Buddhist conception of Nirvana as 
given in the Udana. It is an agreeable surprise 
to note that this is exactly the same as 
that of the Vedie conception of Samadhi found 
in the Upanishads. According to both the con- 
ceptions, Nirvana is an abode of everlasting 
peace and passionlessness. The book is written 
in a lucid style, prmted in good paper and bold 
type as well as attractively got up. The front- 
ispiece contains a beautiful line-drawing of the 
Blessed One. The cover design and other draw- 
ings are done by Chhaya Dikshit. 
SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


ECONOMICS AND ECONOMY: By 
Dr. Kenneth Rivett, M.A., Ph.D., of the 
University of Melbourne, Australia. Pages 61. 
Price fis. 2.00. 


The book contains three lectures on the 
scope and methods of Economics and its rela- 
tion to social philosophy delivered at the insti- 
tute during July 1957. Dr. Rivett is Nuffield 
Dominion Travelling Fellow in Social Philoso- 
phy. 

The first deals with the scope and defini- 
‘ tion of economics and the meaning of the word 
economic as used in economics and criticised 
by Ruskin and others. The second discusses 
the logical methods of economics. The third 
attempts to show the relation between economics 
and ethics and includes a brief description of 
the problem of distribution. He has tried to 
relate the issues to Indian problems with con- 
siderable success. 

The publication will be a helpful study for 
the students of Economics. 


INDIAN PLANNING AND THE 
PLANNING COMMISSION: By Dr. D. £&. 
Gadgil, Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Poon®. Pages $1. Price 
Re. 1.00. 


In this lecture 
Prof. Gadgil after making a preliminary obser- 
vation on the nature of planning examines the 
Second Five-Year Plan which India has taken 
up for the economic developments. The learned 
lecturer has analysed very carefully the methods 
of working of the Planning Commission and 
has shown the various defects which hamper 
the progress and thwarts the success of the 
Plan, He has also suggested methods of im- 
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provement which the authorities will do well to 
consider carefully and adopt those which they 
consider suitable in the interest of better work- 
ne 


Ped 


Students of Economies, who have to study 
the Plan, will do well to go through this learned 
lecture, _ which not only throws new light on 
the defects of the present working but provoke 
thinking as to the future planuing, 

BUSINESS EDUCATION: Edited by 
Prof. L; R. Dasgupta, Published by Research 
Board, City College, Commerce Departnent, 
13, Surya Sen Street, Calcutta-12. Pages 282. 
Price not mentioned, 

This is a timely publication. A ‘high- 
powered’ committee has undertaken an 
enquiry into the present position of commerce 
education in India ‘in all ite aspects’ and to 
suggest: measures for its reorganisation and 
Improvement. 


The book has been divided into eighteen 
sections and eight, Appendices have been added 
including a short Bibliography. The items were 
written on different occasions by different 
writers and some cover the same grounds and 
repetitions have unavoidably been made. But 
in spite of these shortcoming trends of dis- 
cussion throw considerable light, on the various 
aspects of the commerce education. It must be 
admitted that the advocates of commerce cdu- 
cation do not hold one and the same opinion 
as to methods, objects and ideals of this branch 
of education. There are fundamental differences 
among the authorities. But in spite of this 
there are no two opinions as to the utility of 
commerce education in present-day industrial 
society. Systems of education in U.K., 
U.S.A., Switzerland and Germany differ and 
as such India shall have to build up her own 
system of commerce education most suitable. 
to a developing economy under Five-Year Plans 
aiming at a socialistic pattern of society. The 
Editor Prof. Dasgupta must be congratulated 
for his efforts in collecting the valuable 
materials so very useful to the teachers. 
and educators and particularly the authorities — 
of the country who are reshaping the technical 
education of new India. 
A. B. Durta 


HINDI: THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE: 
By Kanhawyalal Bherulal Malvia, M.P. Mal- 
via Prakashan, 64, North Avenue, New Delhi. 
Price not mentioned, 


There has been a good deal of controversy: 
over the propriety of the early official adoption 
of Hindi as the sole national language of India. 
Protagonists, more than antagonists, have 
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often created confusion. Nobody, we believe, 
has cajected to its steady circulation all over 
[Indie or its acceptance as one of the national 
langu.geg for the time being. What has evoked 
criticsm is the importunate attempt by some 
overzealous persons to impose Hindi on the 
non-Eindi-speaking people, to establish its 
immeciate sovereignty in the administrative 
and =ae educational spheres, to debar other 
languzges from entering the precincts of edu- 
cational institutions in the Hindi-speaking 
nreas, to enforce its introduction for all-India 
compeitive examinations and if possible, even 
to thrast it as the medium of instruction in all 
the szates. Unity is desirable, but that must 
come through mutual trust and goodwill. The 
resporsibility devolves not merely .on the people 
who cp not speak Hindi. Perhaps, for every 
studer> in India the knowledge of another 
state “anguage is advisable, mutually beneficial 
and lixely to. foster unity and better under- 
standiag. The book under review ig an instance 
of clever advocacy for Hindi. In the preface, 
the atchor says: “I could have answered every 
argum:nt in my own words, but that might be 
termec as the logic of ‘Hindi imperialist’.” So 
he prezers to quote others. Nevertheless his 
attituca is clear. Dr. Chatterjee’s note of 
dissent to the Language Commission Report is, 
accorccng to him, a ‘political blunder’. 
charge. him for inconsistency, or in his own 
word ‘somersault.’ He advises calm thinking; we 


expected him to follow his own precept and’ 


rise above vanity and provincial prejudce. Of 
course. he gives evidence of argumentative 
capacity but he is not thoroughly convincing. 
. N. POOR EE TES 

! BENGALI 

A-OR -<AKAS: Susil Kumar Gupte 
Messrs. M. C. Sarkar & Sons Private Ltd., 
14, Bewkim Chatterjee Street, Caleutta-12. 
Price 262 /e | 
- SYTAPNA-SADHANA: Santosh Sen 
Gupta. Grantha-Balaka, 15, Bhupendra Basu 
Avenue, Calcutta-4. Price Rs. 2-50 nP. 


MsaUNA-MUKHAR:  Jttu Gupta. Pub- 
lished by M. L. Das, 163-A, Diamond Har- 
Dour bond Calcutta-84. Price 00.50 nP. 


. CHAAI-BHASMA (2nd Series): Reshablal 
Das, Besumati Sahityd Mandir, 166, Bow- 
bazar “treet, Calcutta-12. Price Rs. 3-50. nP. 


MATIKA: ‘Satyakinkar Sahana.  Distri- 
tors: Sarat Book House, 18B, Shyamacharan 
e Street, Calcutta-12. Price Re. 1-4 as. 
BANA-BITHI: Sahl Mitra & -* Others. 
‘handreur, P.O. Chanchua, Dasghara 
(Hoogaly) . Price Re. 1.00. 








He has’ 


EK JE CHHILA RAJA: Sukamal Das 
Gupta. Published by Devi Prasad Mukherjee 
on behalf of Hastern Trading Co. 64-A, 
Dharmatala Street, Calcutta-13, Price Rs. 2/-. 


seven books of poems different. in 
content and quality. 

‘Alor Akas’ consists of nearly fifty 
lyrics, all tender and sweet. The poet does 
not escape from reality, but after all, he 
finds life worth living. Clouds appear, but 
the sky has its eternal light. 

In spite of the tall claims of our ~ ultra- 
moderns, the Tagore tradition still con- 
tinues in Bengali Poetry and finds new 
adherents of considerable ability and Sri 
Sen Gupta is one of them. His ‘Swapna- 
Sadhdna’ will surely find response in hearts 
susceptible to the beauty and mystery of life. 

‘Mauna-Mukhar’ is a very. thin book of 
verse. Perhaps threatened by a deadly 
disease the poet casts his longing look at 
the world which he may soon have to 
forsake. His expression is offen weak and 
his metre faulty but there is a note of 
sincerity in his broken music. 

To compose a few rhyming lines on 
themes precious or insignificant more as a 
pastime than under inspiration was a 
common hobby with mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury Bengali poets. Temperamentally Sri 
Das belongs to that past generation. 
Occasionally the reader might come across 
a few happy expressions or agreeable  senti- 
ments in ‘Chhai-Bhasma” The pieces of 
translation tagged at the end are not 
totallv disappointing. 

The author of ‘Malika’: who passed his 
student-life in the nineteenth century has 
nicely assimilated the style and diction of 
Tagore and the delicate poetic. touch that 
can transform any idea :into a ‘thing of 


‘beauty’ works behind each of the poems 


presented here. At one time he was fairly 
well-known to the readers of Bengali 
Poetry and he deserves to be remembered 


even today. 
‘Bana-bithi’ is a joint venture of .some 
very young poets—Salil Mitra, Sailen 


Kumar Datta, Dinabandhu Hajra, Deva- 
ranjan Mazumdar, and Anil Kumar Modak. 
On the technique they have fair command; 
with culture and experience they are 
expected to reveal their true selves. 

Sri Das Gupta has given an agreeable 
biographical account of Raja Rammohan 
Roy in simple, easy-flowing verse. 

-D, N. Mookerjea 
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MAGADHA: By Baijnatha Sinha “Vinode”. 
Jama Sansknti (Sanshodhana Mandala, 
Banaras-5. Pp. 62. Price Re. 1. 

VISVASHANTI KA AGRADUTA SHRI 
VARDHAMAN MAHAVIRA: By Digambara- 
dasa Jaina, Available from the author at 
Scharanpur, U.P. Pp. 528. Price Rs. 6-8. 


The first is a history from the cultural 
standpoint of Magadha, that ancient nursery 
of the religions of the Shramanas. It is an 
objective study of the-conflicting ideologies of 
the Shramanas and the Brahmins and their 
ultimate synthesis. 

The second is, on the whole, a miscel- 
Janeous compilation of the biography of the 
illustrious founder of Jainism, the pioneer 
apostle of ahimsa, Mahavira, his teachings and 
tributes to him in Hindi, English and Urdu. It 
Jacks, however, adequate editing as well as 
abridgment, . 


. M. 
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GUJARATI 
1. VISHWAJYOTI: By Mangaldas J. Gor- 
dhandas, Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Pp. 
100. Price four annas. 7 


2. PRAUDHA VACHAN PURTI: By Sana. 
bhai Bhansar, Pp. 47. Price four annas. 

3. DESHA PURHO: By Sanabhai Bhansar 
Pp, 48. Price four annas. 

4. JNAN LAHARI: By Swami Ramatirtha 
Pp, 96, Price eight annas, 

All published by the Society for the En- 
courayement of Cheap Iaterature, printed at 
its own press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. 1957. 

Iught of the World is a political composi- 
tion of Shri Mangaldas, in its second edition 
consisting of 101 shlokas all eulogising the 
patriotic services of Gandhiji of which the last 
three shlokas are composed by Mrs. Mangal- 
das. It is a very good epitome in verse on a 
high level, of Gandhiji’s valuable work. Nos. 
2 and 3 are intended for love of children and 
serve their purpose well. Jnan Lahari, in the 


form of Question and Answer, explains the 
philosophical aspects of our religion. 
K. M. J. 





By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents ‘the central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. It is an 
answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age——social, political, economic, 


and spiritnal. 


Says the author, ‘It is spiritual: awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity,’ ; 


CONTENTS 

Part One: The Philosophy of Eternal Religion; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 
The Charm of The Gita; The Avatara as History-Maker; The Avatara as 
Divinity ; The Personality of Shri Krishna; The message of Shri Krishna ; 
Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; The Greatness of Shankaracharya ; Shri 
Ramakrishna and The Universal Religion; Swami Vivekananda; Sarada Devi, 
The Holy Mother ; Shri Narayana. Guru—An Appreciation 

Part Two : Science, Democracy, and Religion ; Religion and The Spirit of Enquiry ; 
Role of Religion in Politics; The Administrator in a Welfare State; Law, 
Society, and The Citizen ; The Indian Ideal of Womanhood 


Neatly printed and 


Crown Octayo 


Pages: 244-++-vi 


excellently got up 
Price: Rs, 3 
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. influence on Indochina, 


Indian Periodicals 


Inde-Vietnam Links Through the Ages 


In an article in The Aryan Path 
H. I. S. Kanwar dwells on the happy 
history of India’s cultural and_ religious 
which has been 
assimilated and made fruitful in a charac- 
teristic and charming culture by the origi 
nal g2=nius of that land: 

“"o know my country,” said the sage 
Rabindranath Tagore in his writings, “one 
has tc travel to that age, when she realiz- 
ed he- soul and thus transcended her 
physical boundaries, when she revealed 


her being in a radiant magnanimity which 
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illuminated the eastern horizon, making her 


' recogrized as their own by those in alien 
_ shores who were awakened into a surprise 


of life.” This could be appropriately ap- 
plied.zo Vietnam, one of the lands in 
south-east Asia with whom India’s 


- culturel links date back to over 2,500 years. 


Although ancient Hindu customs for- 


.bade emigration, they could not hold back 


' the adventurers of Hindustan from going 


abroad to acquire first-hand knowledge of 


‘new lands and to preach the tenets of their 
creed. It may be said with some certainty 


oat Rp REIT Tea, 


that the desire to realize this was expedi- 


- ted by the rapid rise of the . ship-building 


industr7 in ancient India. 
An engraving on the stupa of Sanchi 


. depicts a small boat sailing down a river, 


as also a royal ship having on it an empty 


. throne. This may well be taken as one of. 
. the eariest references to shipping activity 


in India. That ship-building became a 
highly specialized art and a_ prosperous 
industry, thus providing adequate facilities 


for Indian seafarers to sail away from. the 
' Shores cf India, may be observed .from the 
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evidence . 
~an ancient Sanskrit document whose origin 
dates back -to time immemorial, which sets 


Ship-building and _allied subjects. 


available in the Yuktikalpataru, 


down in some detail the art and science of 


Tales of the pre-Buddhist period reveal 


instances of Indian ships sailing from’ the 
Ganges io Ceylon. 
| Shastra, Chandragupta’s 


In his treatise Artha- 
minister Chanakya 
refers to Indian vessels proceeding abroad, 


a contention supported in the writings of 


Megasthenes, the Greek envoy to Chandra- 
gupta Maurya’s court over 2,000 years ago, 
who states that he found shipping activity: 
not only on the Ganges and the Indus and 
their tributaries’ but also their river 
mouths. Ancient Sanskrit accounts make 
mention of Indians experiencing dangerous 
voyages and shipwrecks in which many 
hundreds perished. 

During the period of Ashoka the Great 
in the latter half of the third century B.C., 
groups of Indian traders and missionaries 
ventured across the Bay of Bengal to ply 


their trades in gold, ivory, rhino- 
ceros horn, sloes and camphor, and to 
spread the Gospel of Gautama Buddha. 


After crossing the Bay, the seafarers sailed 
down the west coast of _ Malaya, steered 
through the Malacca Straits, and reached 
the scattered islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, whence they veered northwards 
soon to find themselves on the shores of a 
new land, which they referred to as 
Champa. As a matter of fact, the inhabi- 
tants they visited began to appreciate the 
doctrines of the Indian missionaries and 
Sanskrit scholars so much that they invited 
them to settle down in their countries, and 
by stages the inhabitants found themselves 
converted to Hinduism and Buddhism. 

In the third century B.C., we hear of 
Indians visiting Indochina, including 
Funan, the Chinese name for a state then 
flourishing in Kamboja. Ptolemy, that an- 
cient geographer and astronomer of 
Alexandria in the second century A.D., . 
states that Indian colonists existed not only 
in Burma and Malaya but also in Indonesia 
and Indochina, a fact supported by con- 
temporary Arab and Greek manuscripts 
which reveal that a regular maritime 
intercourse existed between India and 
South-east Asian lands. . 

According to various authorities on 


. Oriental history, during the first thousand 


years of the Christian era there were four 
or five waves of colonization by Indian 
adventurers all over the East. Scattered 
as these colonies were, they were mainly 
situated at strategic points and trade 


routes. These settlements were given old 
Indian names. Thus Cambodia, as it Is 
known now, was called Kamboja, which 
was a well-known town in ancient India, 
while Annam was called Champa (found- 
ed in the late second, century), after its old 
namesake (modern Bhagalpur) in Bihar, 
whence the original people of Annam may 
have come. However, it may be stated 
that the earliest Indians to venture over 
- the seas came from Bengal and Kalinga, 
and, since Andhra coins dating back to 
200-300 A.D., bear the effigy of a double- 
masted vessel, it is reasonable to asstime 
that latterly Indians went abroad from 
south-eastern India. . 
Ample evidence is available to show 
the high esteem in which Indians were 
held in Indochina. Contemporary docu- 
ments state that one Kaundinya, describ- 
ed as an Indian Brahmin of great talent, 
settled down in Funan, where he accepted 
the hand in marriage of a beautiful Cambo- 
dian princess named Naginisoma. Further, 
for qualities of head and heart, he was 
requested by the retiring monarch to suc- 
ceed to the throne of Funan, which he did! 
Incidentally, Kaundinya’s was not the 
only case of its kind, for an old Chinese 
manuscript records that “more than a 
thousand Brahmins, reside there [in 
Funan]. The people follow their doctrines 
and give them their daughters in marriage. 
They read their sacred books day and 
night.” These events may well be taken 
as the consummation of cultural and blood 
ties between the Indians and the Indo- 
‘ chinese. What is more, it cannot be 
doubted that it was from India that Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism and Indian culture spread 
over Indochina, which in later days be- 
came an essentially Buddhist empire, and, 
as the people of Bali have stuck to Hindu- 
ism, the Indochinese once for all decided 
on Buddhism as their faith. | 
The early Indian Buddhist scholars 
established several institutions of Sanskrit 
learning, the most outstanding . being at 
Angkor. Sanskrit was absorbed to such 
an extent into the life of the Indochinese 
that everything, even their musical instru- 
ments, came to be known by a_ Sanskrit 
name, and public recitation of the great 
Sanskrit epics was the order of the day, 
even as late as the seventh century A.D. 
The Khmer rulers also adopted the old 
ee title of “Varman” after their names. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


In Kamboja, the alphabet was 
from a South_Indian script. 
A third-century document states that 


the ruler of Funan, during the course of . 
an audience given to an Indian visitor, was _ 


much impressed by the latter’s wonderiul 


description of the existing conditions o! , 
consequence of which — 
the Funan King despatched a close rela- . 


life in India, as a 


tive as his personal envoy to India, where 
on arrival the latter and his retinue were 


accorded a warm reception by the Indian | 
royal guest, » 
the Funanese was presented with half a. 


ruler. During his stay as a 
dozen horses of Indo-Scythian breed as a 
personal gift from the Indian ruler to the 
King of Funan. This gesture of friendship 
further cemented the ties between the two 
countries. 


In the fourth and fifth 
several famous Indian scholars visited 
South-east Asia, namely Shrijnan Dipan- 
kar, who met there Acharya Chandra Kirt. 
the eminent Buddhist scholar, and declared 
Shrivijaya to be the headquarters ol 


Buddhist faith in the region; Prince Guna- | 
missionary, - 
ventured from his native Kashmir in 4%) | 


varman, another Buddhist 


A.D., to spread his gospel in Indonesia anc 


derived 


centuries, - 
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Indochina, which he visited in 423 A.D., on - 


his way to China; and there were others 
who followed them to continue their gooc 
work. 


For over 1,000 years, 


Hinduism flourished side by _ side. 


Buddhism anc : 
Both | 


acted as unifying forces, whence emerged . 
the mighty Sailendra empire of Shrivijaya — 
which flourished in glory for seven hundred | 


years. A great naval power based on 
trade and commerce, it reached its peak | 
of power and influence in the elevenin 


century, when it held sway over Ceylon, ' 


Malaya, Indonesia, Indochina, Formosa, 
the Philippines and even a part of south- 
eastern India. 


Since Kamboja was already a power- 


consolidated their domains, to what extent 
Indochina came under their hold is debat- 


‘ful state long before the Sailendras hac: 


able. It is clear, however, that Kamboja. 
was fully independent in the ninth century, 
its empire existing until the close of the. 


thirteenth century. It was King Jayavar-. 


man, who established the Kamboja empire | 
with his, capital at Kamboja after uniting 
the smaller states with his own in the | 
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ninth century. The state 


Mahayana Buddhism. 


The ancient glory of Indochina, whose 
cultural parents were India and China, 
reads like a fairy tale. Subject:to foreign 
‘incursions and mandarin exactions in the 
days of vore, Indochina emerged over a 
thousard years ago as the hub of a vast 
empire extending from the Bay of Bengal 
to the China Sea, prosperous and thickly 
populated. Under the rule of such great 
‘builders as Jayavarman, Suryavarman, 
Yashovarman and Indravarman, Indochina 
was covered-with a wonderful network of 
‘roads, which have since vanished through 
‘the ravages of time, and much of the area 
througk which they wound is how a 
wildernass. 


| By nature lovers of music, arts and 
_erafts, chis people erected colossal palaces 
and temples, whose architectural beauty 
is a match to those built during the same 
period in Indonesia and elsewhere. The 
Indochinese were ahead of others in South- 
east Asia in one important sphere. Along- 
‘side their temples, they put up buildings 
‘which they filled with choice Sanskrit 
‘manuscripts; but though the remnants of 
.the forrier may be seen today, the latter 
‘are no more, perhaps having rotted during 
the disintegration of the empire. 


, Angkor, the capital of this vast empire, 
‘was called “the Magnificent City,” in 
‘which flourished a million inhabitants. 
.Behind the massive towers of mysterious 
Angkor, thrusting its rpins above the 
.forests near the Tonle Sap, looms ancient 
Brahmir culture, which also influenced the 
-Chams wnose brick towers and a mere 
lakh of people are the only remnants of a 
once powerful kingdom. The enlightened 
kings ard bonzes were influential in mak- 
ing the Khmer tribes civilized, and their 
culture spzead even to the tropical jungles 
of Kamboja. The Indian Brahmins who 
sparked the native genius of the .Khmers 
and the mandarin intruders from neigh- 
bouring China who lent their culture to 
the Annamese were not the only immi- 
grants in Indochina. TIndochinese ances- 
try can also be traced to the mountains of 
Tibet, ncrth-western India, the wind-swept 
plains of Mongolia and down south to the 
Malay Archipelago. A Chinese traveller 
visiting Angkor towards the end of the 
thirteent1 century mentions its | immense 



















religion was wealth, splendour 
luxury. 


‘sculpture, and 
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and high standard of 

All of a sudden, disintegration set in 
soon afterwards, and chunks of the empire 
were torn away by the Mongol emperors 
of China and northern intruders of Tibetan 
stock. The fall of the Khmers was expe- 
dited by their internal petty squabbles, as 
also partly by the silting up of the Mekong 
River, which converted the approaches to 
the city into marshlands and led to its 
abandonment. Even the jungle folk, whom 
the Cambodians looked after so well, 
especially by establishing ashramas or 
forest schools similar to those in old India, 
once more returned to their previous wild 
life, their rumbers rapidly reduced by the 
prevalence of tropical disease. 

. Consequently little remains of the 
great and glorious Hindu _ civilization, 
except the zharming and romantic court of 
Cambodia. But there are several historic. 
monuments of Hindu architecture and 
a royal school of ballet 
dancing, whose sacred performances are a 
challenge to those of immortal Bali. The 
ancient Hindu temples were dedicated to 
shiva and Xrishna, whose complete life is 
depicted in stone sculptures in the Misong 
Temple; but the biggest Buddhist Temple 
is located in Dong-duong, famous for its 
exquisite standing bronze Buddha, an exact 
replica of that existing in Amraoti in India. 
The sculpture of all temples is Gupta in 
style, and from its detailed nature it is 
evident that Indian Brahmins supervised 
its construc‘%ion. 


Angkor Vat is to Indochina what the 
Taj Mahal and the Sanchi Stupa are to 


India, a living memory of the Khmer 
genius which produced it in the twelfth 
century in the reign of the “Varman” 


kings. About a furlong in length and 270 
yards wide, the main temple is formed in 
terraces one above the other, and has five 
towers of which the centre one takes the 
form of a lctus-bud and rises over 200 fee 
in height. As elsewhere, the sculpture of 
Angkor Vat predominantly depicts stories 
from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
and of the incarnations of Vishnu and 
cther Hindu deities. Every inch ‘of stone- 
work is finished to the smallest detail. 
The environments of this great edifice, 
the largest of its kind in the world, com- 
prise a vast area of mighty ruins and arti- 
ficial tanks and pools. Life-size elephants 
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sculptured in stone figure along the 
whole length of one terrace. The five 
gates are also in the form of elephants 
picking lotus flowers with their trunks; 
another favourite subject of sculpture here 
is that of female dancers and goddesses, 
whose marvellous dress and postures are 
to this day adopted in all dances and 
rituals in Indochina. , 

The greatness of Angkor has’ been 
praised to the skies by authorities on 
Oriental sculpture, most of all by Oshbert 
Sitwell, who expresses himself thus: 

“Let it be said immediately that 
Angkor, as it stands, ranks as the Chief 
wonder of the world today, one of the 
summits to which human genius has aspir- 
ed in stone, infinitely more impressive, 
lovely, as well as romantic, than anything 
that can be seen in China.” 

Since Khmer culture existed when the 
Hindu adventurers and Buddhist mission- 
aries from India arrived in Indochina to 
introduce Indian culture, Indians had no 
alternative but to merge into the local 
population. Thus, it would be incorrect to 
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say that they came to fill a vacuum. There 
was a fusion of cultures, from which arose 
a new one comprising the best of both, with 
the Indian influence predominating. The 
art of Indochina is actually a mixture oi 
Hindu-Buddhist . and Indo-Khmer aris 
which have been used to express the ideas 
deeply rooted in the native ancestor cult. 
It was but inevitable that, initially, art in 
Indochina should have been predominant- 
ly Indian in character, but later it gcadu- 
ally adapted itself to native ideals. 


And thus, since the earliest times, 
Indochina has been influenced by indian 
culture, which pervades the life o: the 


people in every sphere. One of the most 
befitting tributes to the influence of indian 
culture in Indochina has been puid by 
Doctor Quaritch Wales, the noted archaeo- 
logist, who says: 

“When the guiding hand of India was 
removed, her inspiration was not forgotten 
but the Khmer genius was releesed io 
mould from it vast new conceptions of 
amazing vitality different from, and hence 
not properly to be compared with anything 
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matured in a purely Indian environment. 
... It ‘s true that Khmer culture is essenti- 
ally besed on the inspiration of India, with- 
out wich the Khmers at best might have 
produced nothing greater than the barba- 
ric spiandour of the Central American 
Mayas: but it must be admitted that here, 
more inan anywhere else in Greater India, 
this inspiration fell on fertile ‘soil.” 


Restoration through Religion 
Prebuddha Bharata writes editorially: 
Speaking of the present condition of 

our own society, we may trace the source 
of mary a social evil to the absence or 
neglec: of the religious’ spirit. It is our 
belief that the absence of the purifying 
influenze of religion and the loss of faith 
in the moral and spiritual principles of life 
are responsible for the many ills that 
afflict our national, social, and individual 
lives. Ir the tempo of fast industrializa- 
tion and the consequent growth of urban 
temper and mood among large sections of 
people. traditional values and beliefs have 
suffered a severe set-back. As a_ result, 
there uas been a thorough upsetting of 
established conventions, religious and 
social, at all levels and in every sphere of 
life ani activity. There is indiscipline 
among students in schools and _ colleges; 
there 1s insecurity writ large in the faces 
of pesp-e; constant political agitations 
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Hence it is that in any plan for 
national regeneration and social recon- 
struction, the spiritual traditions of the 
country must be given due consideration, 
with proper emphasis on individual and 
social virtues and by providing for religi- 
ous education at all levels. If we keep 
religion, practising it in our daily _ lives, 
religion, too, will protect us. That is the 
meaning of the significant statement of 
Manu, when he says, ‘Dharmo rakshati 
rakshitah.’ And to Indians, who claim their 
descent from him, Manu has laid down 
once for all that protection of the treasure 
of dharma is their foremost duty (Dharma 
kosasya guptaye). 

As Swami Vivekananda. in his prophe- 
tic vision said: ‘Every improvement in 
India requires first of all an upheaval in 
religion. Before flooding India with socia- 
listic or political ideas, first deluge the 
land with spiritual ideas. ... After preach- 
ing spiritual knowledge, along with it will 
come that secular knowledge and every 
other knowledge that you want; but if you 
attempt to get the secular knowledge with- 


out religion, I tell you plainly, vain is‘your .— 


attempt in India, it will never have a hold 
on the people.’ 

Will the country pay heed to this 
warning? 


caused by dissatisfaction are the order of | 


the da; disruptions in family life are 
increas-ng; corruption is rampant among 
persons entrusted with responsibility to 
look ater public funds; mal-practices are 
widespread, in trade and commerce; and a 
hundrej and one evils of various types are 
showinz up their ugly faces in our social 
life. To further accentuate the process of 
‘cur spititual downfall come new ideologies 
‘that heve no need for God in the affairs 
of men. The cause of all this moral 
degradition, in our opinion, is that man 
and society are gradually losing sight of 
those virtues which hold society together: 
If they are restored, then society will have 
a healtny growth, and there will be all- 
round >rogress. And this restoration of 
virtues can come only through an ardent 
and faichful practice of religion. 
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The Science of Tomato Juice 


Walter Theimer writes in Deutsche korres- 
pondeng of May 21, 1959: 


A layman would fancy that making 
tomato juice is a very simple affair. Just 
take tomatoes and squeeze them, he 
would abvise. This may indeed be a 
domestic method for producing a sort of 
tomato juice at the breakfast fable, but it 
is not vaild for industrial processing 
designed for large-scale production of high- 
grade tomato juice to be sold in bottles. 
Quality and durability requirements are 
very particular in the trade. Professor 
Julius Koch of the Hessian State Research 
Institute for Fruit-Growing, Viticulture, 
and Commercial Gardening at Geisenheim 


on the Rhine has made a thorough-going: 


scientific study of processes necessary for 
making juice for sale from German-grown 
tomatoes. German consumers increasingly 
ask for tomato juice, as they do for other 
vegetable juices. Production is still on a 
small-scale, but those interested see 
chances for development. One prerequisite 
is finding a suitable manufacturing process. 
Above all it was necessary to find out if 
German tomatoes are at all suitable for the 
preparation of a good juice. The qualities 
of tomato juice may differ a great deal. 
The health value of tomatoes rests 
particularly on their vitamin content. It 
is mainly a matter of vitamin C, also 
‘known as ascorbic acid, and to a lesser 
degree of beta carotin, a dark-red pigment 
acting as a precursor of vitamin A. The 
tomato owes its characteristic hue less to 
this pigment than to a kindred substance, 
lycopin. This compound seems capable of 
qoangme into carotin and later into vitamin 


Tomatoes also contain acids, mainly 
citric asid, and some sugar. The sugar 
content of a plant is, not merely a matter 
of variety, but rather a result of solar 
irradiation. The leaves are “the plant’s 
sugar factory,” and they produce sugar in 
proportion to the sunshine they receive. 
Everywhere some salt is added to tomato 
juice for general taste improvement, 
and this eclipses the small difference, if 
any, in sugar “content. 

_ Extracting juice from tomatoes re- 
quires a very special process, according to 


* 


Professor Koch. It is impossible to make 
tomato juice simply on the pattern of fruit 
juice. Tomato juice is expected to contain 
fruit-flesh also, but there should be no 
shreds of skin, no seeds, and no sizeable 
bits of tissue. A mill makes the fruits into 
a pulp, and this pulp is pressed against a 
sieve in a helical centrifugue. Now the size 
of the pores in this sieve is all-important. 
It must be determined by scientific inves- 
tigation. The fruits must be fully ripe, 
and pore size is chosen within the range of 
0.1 and 0.16 millimetres according ic cir- 
cumstances. These tiny differences ceter- 
mine the quantity of suspended matter, and 
this again determines the homogenel‘y of 
the juice. There should be no sedirrenta-. 
tion in the juice even after pro:onged 
standing, and it should stay homogeneous 
all the time. This is achieved by a stage 
of homogenization equalizing the size of 
the suspended particles. But Professor 
Koch emphasizes that no homogenization 
will be of long avail unless the total 
quantity of suspended particles is carefullv 
adjusted. 

If the juice were left in its primary 
stage, the enzymes contained in it would 
decompose it. So the enzymes must he 
inactivated by heating. The pulp is heated 
to 85 deg. centigrade by passing it through 
tubing surrounded by hot water, which in- 
activates pectin-destroying enzymes. The 
erude juice is de-aerated and homogenized, 
whereupon. it is heated to 117 deg. centi- 
grade by means of plate heaters. This 
destroys oxydases, meaning oxydation-pro- 
moting enzymes. Now the temperature is. 
raised to 135 deg. centrigrade to sterilize 
the juice, for bacteria would soon decom- 
pose it. Yet this temperature must act on 
the juice no longer than a second. A 
certain loss of vitamin C, most sensitive to 












seconds. If this prescription is observed 
a vitamin C content of the amount men- 
tioned earlier is preserved. 

Light too decomposes vitamin C, anc 
this is why Professor Koch advocates stor 
ing the juice in brown bottles. During the 
whole process the tomatoes and the juice 
are not touched by anything except high 
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grade steel parts. This direction too must 
be cerefully followed if aroma and vita- 
mins are to be protected. 


British Education in India 


Th: following are some of the extracts from 
the lesture-article of Professor M. 8. Sun- 
daram, Education Counsellor, office of the 
High Demmissioner for India, published in the 
Journcl of the Royal Society of Arts, June, 
1959: 


Great Britain and India have a historic 
associztion of three centuries and a half. 
The first British explorers arrived in the 
Moghul] courts at the beginning of the 
seventzenth century, and Britain officially 
withdrew from India in the mid-twentieth 
century. Indo-British contacts have played 
a prcminent role in the shaping of the 
new Irdia. When Great Britain quit India 
in Aucust, 1947, as a ruling power, she 
left benind a rich legacy in many fields. 
‘A sourd administrative system, a well- 
trainec army, an incorruptible judiciary, 
and fath in the Parliamentary form of 
Goverrment were among these; but all 
these l2gacies of Indian public life have an 
intimate connection with the educational 
policies that were developed largely under 
British auspices. 

The purpose. of this paper is not to 
give a Aistorical or a chronological account 
of the rcle of British education in India. 
These could be obtained from any well- 
document2d chronicle or history of Indian 
educaticn. I am concerned primarily with 
the bas.c values in British educational 
thought and educational policies which in- 
fluencec. rot only the past history of India 
but alsc, have continued to present certain 
problems vital to the future of the new 
India. | 

Indian educational policies were shaped 
‘by innumerable British leaders, adminis- 
-trators, =ducators, people in high authority 
as well as humble missionaries, religious 
reformers, publicists, propagandists and 
politicians throughout the three centuries 
of Indo-3ritish relations. The early policy 
statemerts came in the form of Despatches 
and Charter Acts of the Court of Directors 
‘of the Erizish East India Company. Many 
eminent persons who were deeply exer- 
cised abvut education in India have left 
their mark on the subject. Sir Thomas 
Munro, M{cunt-Stuart Elphinstone, William 
Adam, “ord William Bentinck, Charles 


Grant, Lord Moira, Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
Prendergast, Wilberforce, Warren Hastings, 
Lord Auckland, Sir Charles Wood, David 
Hare were among the pioneers of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The great 
many missionary societies contributed their 
own special points of view to Indian 
education. Duff, Wilson, Miller, Hislop, 
Bishop French, Robert Noble, and many 
distinguished Roman Catholic priests and 
proselytizers 
the same period independently of the 
Government of the day. 

India has had the longest tradition in 
Asia (along with China) of respect for 
learning and pursuit ‘of knowledge. 
Many indigenous schools worked on 
the monitorial system, the ‘more advanced 
pupils tutoring the lower grades in each 
school. Dr. Bell, the Presidency Chaplain 
in Madras, commended this system for 
adoption in England. He called in ‘the 
Madras system by which a school or family 
may teach itself under the supervision of 
a master or parent.’ The system was used 
successfully in several parts of England. 
The fact is established that India” was 
by no means an uneducated country at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. There 
was a network of autonomous, self-support- 
ing decentralized school systems all over 
the Jand. The village priest and the village 
craftsman played the role of teachers in 
addition to their religious and occupational 
pursuits. 

British educational effort in India 
started off with one of the greatest contro- 
versies of all times. This controversy 
eventually turned out to be a setback to 
the whole process of Indian education. 
Under the first Educational Charter Act of 
1813, the Board of Directors of the East 


India Company resolved that a sum of not 


less than 100,000 rupees in each year ‘shall 
be set apart and applied to the revival and 
importance of literature and the encourage- 
ment of the learned natives of India and for 
the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the habi- 
tants of the British territories in India,’ Two 
schools of thought known as the ‘Orien- 
talists’ and the ‘Anglicists’ debated end- 
lessly as to what type of schools should 
receive support from the company funds. 
There is still current a mistaken notion 
that education in the English language and 
through the medium of English was forced 


‘ 


shaped Indian education in 


FOREIGN 
down on unwilling Indian subjects. No- 
thing is farther from the facts. There 
were many ‘Orientalists’ among the 
British, and many ‘Anglicists’ among the 
Indians. 

The Great Charter of Indian Education 
was to come in 1854 in the famous Wood’s 
Educational Despatch. Missionary activity 
in education during the two decades 
preceding Wood’s Despatch grew at a very 
rapid pace. Although in 1813 the Missions 
from Great Britain had the first preference, 
.in 1833 Missions from other western 
nations were accepted without any res- 
trictions. German and American Mission 
‘Societies entered the country in quick 
succession in the fervent hope that English 
education would lead to the spread of 
Christianity. The well-meaning and hard- 
working missionaries came to realize very 
slowly but surely that their expections to 
win the masses of India for Christ were 
not to be realized in any spectacular way. 

British educational policy in India was 
outlined elaborately in the Education Des- 
patcl¥ of the Court of Directors, dated 19th 
July,- 1854, known popularly as Wood’s. 

t was the longst Governmental document 

nown, consisting of a hundred paragraphs. 

| enunciated the aim of education as ‘the 
diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
philosophy and literature of Europe; in 
short of European knowledge.’ 

The Indian languages gradually ceased 
to be used in the higher spheres of 
administration, the judiciary, legislation 
and public life, with the consequence that 
they failed to develop the expressions and 
idioms pertaining to all these aspects of 
day-to-day life. Indian janguages today 
suffer from a century of stagnation when 
phrases and words were not coined quickly 
to meet the demands of modern life and 
thought. Wherever the learned “pundits” 
had coined them, they were seldom used 
by the ordinary people because the English- 
trained classes held themselves aloof and 
apart from the rest of the community. 

A century of British education in India 
has now resulted in the old controversy 
being resumed in its new guise. We have 
today the new ‘Anglicists,’ this time com- 
posed of Indians who are putting up a 
brave fight for the retention of English as 
the offical language of the Indian Union. 
The framers of the Constitution of India 
adopted under Article 343 of the Indian 
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Constitution ‘that the official language of 
the Union shall be Hindi in, Devanagari 
script. They took particular care no! to 
use the words ‘national language’ in Cces- 
cribing the place of Hindi. It was ciso 
stated in the Constitution that ‘noiw.th- 
standing anything in Clause 1, for a period 
of 15 years from the commencement of 
this Constitution the English language 
shall continue to be used for all the official 
purposes of the Union for which it was 
being used immediately before such com- 
mencement.’ 

During the entire period of British 
educational effort in India, it had never 
occurred to any Secretary of State for 
India, or Viceroy, or Governor of an Indian 
state, to have a general survey mace of 
India’s needs on a national or even a pro- 
vincial level. It is the last British Educa- 
tional Adviser to the Government of India, 
sir John Sargent, to whom belongs the 
honour of having presented the first draft 
of a report on the educational needs oi India 
on an all-India basis. In his foreword to 
this Report, entitled ‘Post-war Educational 
Development in India,’ dated September 
1943, Sir John wrote: 

“In a country where apathy and inertia 
have reigned so long in the educational field 
and where poverty has been the accepted 
excuse for leaving undone what ought to 
be done, 2 prodigious effort will be needed 
on the part of those responsible both to 
set things going and to face the financial 
implications which such action will in- 
volve. Other countries, however, are 
alredy on the march towards the goal of 
social security, and if India continues to 
evade her responsibilities in this respect, 
she must be content to relegate herself to 
a position of permanent inferiority in the 
society of civilized nations.” 


What Mr. Gokhale failed to put 
through in 1910 and 1913, and Sir John 
Sargent produced as a  comperhensive 


paper plan, the framers of the Indian Con- 
stitution’ of 1950 have accepted both as a 
challenge and an adventure in educational 
experiment and expansion. If the  pro- 
gressive countries of the world—the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Western 
Europe, Russia, Japan and the new China, 
could accomplish the task of universal 
compulsory education, nothing should stop 
India from setting her goal in that direc- 
tion. Among the directive principles of 
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the Indian Constitution, the founding 
fathers of Modern India set out that “The 
State shall endeavour to provide within a 
periol of ten years from the commence- 
ment of the Constitution free and compul- 
sory ecucation for all children until they 
comp.ete the age of fourteen years’. 

At a time when all the resources of 
the country and its manpower are being 
mobilzed for economic reconstruction at 
home, India cannot afford to maintain such 
large numbers of her young people in 
foreign countries. Their educational needs 
have got to be met by the institutions at 
home. In course of time, only those at the 
very edvanced levels of learning, in the 
post-graduate and post-doctoral fields, 
should find it mecessary to go overseas. 
This does not mean, however, that travel 
in itsei has no educational value. While 
we should continue to encourage young 
university graduates to undertake study 
tours abroad, it would, in course of time, 
be economical for the country to stop the 
vast flood of undergraduates from going 
to technical and technological institutions 
in search of basic knowledge. India is well 
on her way to developing technology at 
home. Three new All-India technological 
institutes are being developed with the co- 
operation of the three advanced countries 
in Eurose—Russia, West Germany and the 


United Kingdom. Under the Indo-American’ 


technica! co-operation schemes, substantial 
numbers of technicians are being exchan- 
ged between India and the United States. 
The Indo-German technical assistance pro- 
gramme is also in operation on similar 
lines. India is thus. determined to catch 
up with the technological age. 

India’s educational goals cannot be 
reached by mere adherence to British 
methods, to which we have been accusto- 
med for a long period. We have to experi- 
ment boldly in new ways and techniques, 
not forgetting of course the rich legacy of 
Indo-Britisk collaboration of the last three 
centuries. a 

History has no parallel to the intro- 
duction aud imposition for so long a period 
of the educational system of one country, 
with a totally different civilization, upon 
another country of a much older civili- 
zation. The whole pattern of Indian life 
and thougnt has undergone a change as a 
result of this experiment. It is entirely a 
matter of speculation at this date to say 
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how Indian education would have develop- 
ed had it not been influenced by British 


administration or British ways of life. We ., / 


have two major developments as a conse- : 
quence of our having been under the in- 
fluence of the British—the problems of 
illiteracy, which had been left unchecked, ' 
and the problem of an enforced foreign 
language which we can neither abandon 
altogether nor continue to retain and 
develpp indefinitely. 


Uprising in Tibet . 
Richard Lowenthal writes in course of an 
article in New Leader, April, 1959: 


It is here that the object-lesson of Tibe™ 
will be important, provided it is understood 
in its true context. That context is not the 
graduah extension, of g tribali uprising to 
Lhasa, the capital. The tribal trouble had 
actually become less dangerous since 1957, 
when the Chinese promised a five-year stand- 
still in “reforms.” 

The roots of the new crisis are to be found 
in the internal development of China and, in’ 
particular, in the forcible extension of th& new 
rural “communes” to the Chinese Provitice of 
Tsinghai, which borders Tibet and has a popu 
lation largely consisting of national and relj 
gious minorities, notably Moslem Dunga: 
and Tibetan Buddhists. 

Last autunin, this attempt resulted in 
considerable local uprisings admitted in the 
local Communist press. But the Tibetan mino- 
tity in T’singhai acknowledges the spiritual 
authority of the Dalai Lama. Hence their re- 
sistance convinced the Chinese Communists 
that the standstill of proposed reforms in Tibet 
was Incompatible with their disciplined execu- 
tion in China proper. 

Accordingly, Party cadres from Tibet were 
called to China to study the practice of the new 
communes early this year, and the Dalai Lama 
himself was invited to Peking for April to clinch 
the matter. It was a realization of these Chinese 
plans to end the truce, to impose the full rigors 
of Chinese Communism in Tibet and to hold 
the Dalai Lama in Peking if he refused to co- 
operate, that led to the Lhasa uprising. 

In other words, the promise to maintain 
Tibetan autonomy was broken because it proved 
an obstacle to the fulfilment of the Communist 
program in Tibet, and even in part of China 
itself. But this is part of the nature of the Com- 
munist system. In exactly the same way, the 
Communists describe the existence of an inde- 
pendent West Berlin as a “cancerous growth.” 
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NOTES 


The Aftermath 


The smallest State in the Indian Union 
has writcen in bold letters a new chapter in 
the history of democracy in Asia. Kerala, with 
its 14,687 sq. miles of land surface and a 
population of about 1 crore and forty odd lakhs, 
has unseated a government established along 
the accepted democratic practice by means of 
a mass movement on a scale that has made 
Fanon Nehru say that sn _had sce 









the “tremendous si eep’ of the movement i 
Kerala,” 

The movement had many characteristics 
that seemed curious against the background of 
the Kerala political seene. Amongst all the 
States of India, Kerala perhaps has the most 
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strenuous movement. which penetrated, 
into all parts of the State. 

It is too early as yet to analyse in detail 
the genesis and the progress of this movement, 
because the clamour and the dust of the 
struggle has not subsided as yet. But des- 
pite all that Pandit Nehru has said, in his 
Press Conference at New Delhi on August 
7, there must be a thorough sifting of all 
charges and counter-charges, against and 
by the Communist Government of Kerala, 
that’ has been just displaced. 

The factors that by their synthesis let 
loose this tremendous upsurge have to be clearly 
identified and all their characteristics sharply 
defined, for the benefit of the poor humble 
common citizen, who is the prime sufferer, “rst 
and last. 

This leads us to the second curious charac- 
teristic of this struggle and its consequence. 
No one, not even Pandit Nehru, seemed to have 
really considered the question of the rights of 
the Common Citizen, in this affair. The Com- 
munist Government, of course, cared nothing 
for the poor humble man in the street. or in the 
fields. The whole history of the World Com- 
munism has but little to show about the sanc- 
ity of the Rights of the individual man. On 
the contrary. So why should this particular 
Communist Government, which was running 
along a rigid pattern, which its administrators 
were either incapable or unwilling to adapt 
to an Indian perspective, be aay different? 

But what about the Governmen: at the 
Centre, with its high-falutin claims about 
‘Government for the People’, etc.? All along 


Sb 


these ast few months it seemed to be far more 
solicitcus about the tender feelings of the Com- 
munist Party, or the most delicate reputation 
of th Congress Party than about Common 
Citizen of Kerala, who must have passed 
throuza hell during the struggle, when all sem- 
Olance of law and order was abrogated, making 
the hard path of daily life cruelly full of 
pitfais and thorns. 

G°* course, there is the Constitution! That 
partictlarly futile and  anti-diluvian Instru- 
ment, has become like the Laws of the Persians 
and tie Medes, by which the Rights of Man 
can be not only circumscribed and rigidly 
limitec on all sides, but the jaw-breaker, pro- 
vided he has either political or financial 
strengih, can victimise the weak at every step, 
with zobody caring for his sufferings. 

Tnere is no means, say the administrators, 
to penish the profiteer or the black-marketeer 
nor can the adulteration of prime necessities of 
life bz stopped. The poor sufferep may chew a 
lew pages of the Constitution, and perhaps, like 
Coca “eaves or Poppy extract, it might alleviate 
pain. The corrupt “Public Servant” may ex- 
tract bribes at every step, or otherwise invoke 
the urjustifiable use of Laws, which have been 
<ept vague—much to the profit of the corrupt, 
the i.’e and the inefficient amongst officials— 
and tie poor honest citizen is in the toils. He 
nay, cf course, plod his weary way through the 
‘ortuc 1s channels of the Law, oozing the Itfe- 
slood of himself and his helpless family, and 


then, ‘f he can get together the hard cash, he: 


may wat justice—or what passes for it in India. 
But ~he corrupt oppressor goes scot-free. He 
1eithe= has to pay, nor has he to face any con- 
sequences for his action, for, we are told, the 
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a normally peaceful and hard-working people 
against a Government established by Law. 
The reaSons given, according to the Kerala 
P.C.C., “are by no means exhaustive but 
only illustrative. There are many counts of 
this sample indictment, of which elcven are the 
major heads. We do not know what, reply or 
rebuttal the erstwhile Government of Kerala 
gave, as that has not made public to our know- 
ledge. But on some of the counts, like that of 
a murderer, Who had been sentenced to death 
by the Courts of Justice, being let loose by 2 
subterfuge, permissible «unde our wonderful 
Constitution, amongst the people, without any 
check, the increase in the incidence of major 
crimes and undermining the services, need a 
searching enquiry. This is necessary to see 
how to amend the Constitution in order to safe- 
guard the law-abiding ‘citizen. Otherwise the 
very basis of democracy becomes unstable. 

There are many charges, in this memo- 
randum, which some of the Congress Govern- 
ments of many States may have to face. For 
the Congress is by no means free of the 
Party virus. Indeed today we have a 
Government by the Officials, for the bene- 
fit of the Party in Power and their myr- 
midons, to the complete denial of the 
Rights of the Common Citizen. Nemesis 
will follow, may be soon, may be late, 
unless there is rectification. 


Progress in Colombo Plan 
It may be recalled that in January 


1950, Commonwealth Fores inisters > 


_met_at Colombo to exchange views on 
world problems and. particularly on the 





needs of the countries of South and South- 
meet aS SA AAR ST re eat = at rn sn meme 
Hast Asia. At this meeting was »dorn the 


Laws and the Constitution, stand in the way jdea ofthe Colombo Plan. A Consulta 
2 SOLON NO Fe tan. 9 : 


of punishing the corrupt and the deliberately “tive Committee was set u 


ineffir_ent official. But why continue? 

The Kerala Movement was just an indi- 
sator and its significance cannot be, ignored 
just :op the sake of quieting ‘the passions m 
Keral=*: In other States the people are suffer- 
ng, end the Congress might have to face “the 
awiul majesty of the peoples’ will’ as the 
Vioslem League did in Pakistan. The Kerala 
2.C.c1., in its memorandum, before the 


to survey the 
needs, to assess the resources available 
“and-required, to focus world a tion on 
the__dévelopment_problems of the area to 
raise their living standards. The_ original 
members were Australis Canada, Ceylon, 
ndia, Ne Zealand, Pakistan and the 
United Kingdom together with Malaya and 


British Borneo. The seventh report of 








the Consultative Committee has just been 


et ll 


Presicent, Indian Republic, gave a list of the ublished. The report makes a review of 


najo> causes that led to the mass upsurge of 


economic _progress—in—this..region—and_also 


on 


° 
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oints out the task ahead. Today the countries, As a result the terms of trade 


Colombo Plan _ consists 


ee ee 





The report states that significant pro- 
gress continued to be made in furthering 
the development of the Colombo Pian 
region. The rate of progress was, how- 
ever, somewhat less than in previous 
years. It appears that the rate of growth 
in per capita real income in the region 
mentioned in previous reports was not 
maintained. In some countries of the re- 
gion, adverse weather and a_ decline in 
food production, inflationary pressures, 
and heavy imports accompanied by a de- 
cline in export earnings, and other factors, 
brought about setbacks. Progress, how- 
ever, continued to be made at a substantial 
rate in such vital economic sectors as 
industrial capacity and improvement of 
basic facilities, including roads, irrigation 
and land reclamation. 

Increased imports by the countries of 
this region partly reflected the need for 
foodgrains to offset bad harvests resulting 
from adverse weather conditions. Since 
export availabilities within the region 
were reduced for the same reason, the 
shortfall was made good chiefly through 
imports from outside the area. One of 
the more important factors responsible 
for the increase in imports. was undoubt- 
edly the direct and indirect effects of the 
development programmes undertaken by 
these countries. To reduce the future 
demand for imports, some of these pro- 
grammes had to be curtailed. These 
difficulties were further aggravated by 
world economic trends during this period, 
particularly in 1957. In the latter part of 
1957 some countries in. Western Europe 
were obliged to tighten up their internal 





financial policies because the. external 
position of their currencies came under 
pressure. 


The slowing down of industrial activity 
in Europe and America resulted in some 
disadvantage to producers of industrial raw 
materials. And the general fall in world 
economic activity noticeable in the first 
half of 1958 tended further to reduce the 
export earnings of non-industrialised 


_of {8-member movement against non-industrialised coun- 


tries, and on account of the high level of 
imports, most of the non-industrialised 
countries suffered very heavy trade deficits 
with consequent losses in external reserves. 
In the Colombo Plan area, economic diffi- 
culties were particularly marked in coun- 
tries where large development programmes 
were under way. . 

Export earnings did not keep pace with 
the increase in import expenditures. This 
in part, the Report states, reflects the fact 
that an increasing proportion of imports of 
these countries consists of cavital goods or 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
capital goods. It is difficult to abandon 
projects .once started and equipment 
ordered cannot always be cancelled. Most 
countries in the region have a similar pat- 
tern of development expenditures; and all 
development programmes contain an ele- 
ment, small or large, requiring public in- 
vestment. This in turn has necessitated 
a greater resort to fiscal measures for mobi- 
lization of domestic resurces. In some 
countries considerable additional taxation 
has been levied and also additional small 
savings have been mobilized. Internal 
resources mobilized have generally not 
been adequate to meet the requirements of 
the development plans. This, coupled 
with continuing development expenditures. 
tended to exert a pressure on prices and 
balance of payments posifion of the 
countries in this area. 

The main objectives of development 
programmes of these countries have more 
or less been similar. The objectives in- 
clude greater agricultural output, creation 
of the basic framework for development, a 
speedier development of industries, and 
creation of greater opportunities of produc- 
tive employment. Public investment, 
particularly investment in industry and 
transport now plays a more important role 
than in the past in almost all the 
countries of the region. However, the pre- 
dominant position of agriculture and of 
small-scale and cottage industries, in terms 
of employment and output, underlines the 
importance of private initiative and effort. 


88 
The Government expenditures in India 
for development purposes during 1908-59 
stooc at £1,015 milhon as against £963 
millisn in 1957-58. 

_the year under review, 


objectives of economic policies 


the 
Tridia 7 





gt OT 


were a namely, to reduce the Strain. 
nH alance” of payments: secondly, to 


a3 a CnC on ee Lianne oe 





Fecal monetary and foreign a fields 


have been taken to further strengthen the 
posizion of resources in India. Special 
attextion was paid to the promotion of ex- 
ports and to obtaining foreign resources 
whith would have an immediate effect on 
the foreign exchange position and also long- 
term credits. 

Since the beginning of the Colombo 
Plan, technical assistance has been a major 
factor in securing a steadily increasing rate 
of economic growth in South and South-East 
Asia. The ability of the under-developed 
Coizmbo Plan countries to utilise their 
own capital resources and external capital 
assistance has been conditioned, to a mark- 
ed =xtent, by a general shortage of skilled 
tecnnicians at all levels and in all fields. 
echnical — assistance made available 







part securing a better utilization 0 
“Saptat—r SOurces and in increase in the for 


mie and social development. ~~ growth in deposits left banks with large 


atistics 

“The Statistical Tables relating to Com- 
mercial Banks in India,” 1958, recently 
pudlished by the Reserve Bank of India, 
presents the statistics relating to individual 
banks and the banking system as a whole 
on the same lines as in previous issues 
except that data relating to co-operative 
banks have been excluded from this year’s 
pulication. 

During the year 1958, there was a fur- 
ther rise in deposits, advances, investments 
ans number of offices of scheduled banks 
Non-scheduled banks, on the other hand, 


1 banks registered a 
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witnessed all-round declines in deposits, 
investments and number of offices. A 
large part of this can, however, be ascrib- 
ed to the inclusion of some of the non- 
scheduled banks in the Second Schedule 
to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934. 
As regards scheduled banks, the most 
striking feature during the year under 
review was the further accretion to their 
deposits which recorded a rise of Rs. 226 


> crores, on top of a rise of Rs. 280 crores 


last year. Deposits of Indian scheduled 
rise of Rs. 2384 crores 
during the year, whereas deposits of 
foreign scheduled banks declined by Rs. 8 
crores. Nearly half (Rs. 112 crores) of 
the increase in deposits of the Indian sche- 
duled banks was accounted for by the 
State Bank of India alone, the bulk of 
which may be attributed to the accruals 
covered by P.L, 480 imports. Nearly 
nine-tenths of the deposits expansion took 
place under time deposits, the growth of 
these deposits being considerable even 
after adjustment for P.L. 480 deposits. 
The total of advances and bills dis- 
counted of scheduled banks at Ks. 901 
crores registered only a moderate increase 
of ‘Rs. 7 crores in 1958 as compared with 
a rise of Rs. 74 crores in 1957 and of Rs. 155 
crores in 1956. The slowing down in the 
rate of bank credit expansion may be as- 
cribed to the slackening in the rate of. 


” growth of investment in the private sector 
= occasioned by drastic curbs 


imposed on 
This moderate demand 
credit coupled with the impressive 


private imports. 


liquid’ funds which they invested in 
Government securities. As a result, in- 
vestments of scheduled banks in Govern- 
ment securities rose sharply by Rs. 201 
crores during 1958 as compared to Rs. 70 
crores in 1957. 

This change in the assets structure of 
banks had a restraining effect on their 
earnings and net profits of scheduled banks 
(Indian and foreign) declined by Rs. 3 
crores during the year as against an in- 
crease of over Rs. 2 crores noticed last 
year. The total current operating earnings 
of the Indian scheduled banks rose by 


NULES ov 
Rs. 10 crores to Rs. 72 crores as compared ings direct from banks have almost re- 
to a rise of Rs. 12.7 crores in 1957 and Rs. 8 mained static, perhaps due to the tighten- 
crores in 1956. The current operating ing of credit control by the Reserve Bank. 
expenses, on the other hand, rose more Much of these business transactions have 
sharply by Rs. 12 crores to Rs. 61 crores their root in specultive deals in essential 
as compared to Rs. 10 crores in 1957 and commodities. This is just an indication 
Rs. 5 crores in 1956. As a result, net pro- how credit control by the Reserve Bank 
fits showed a decline of Rs. 2. crores to can be dodged by mutual accommodations 
Rs. 10.5 crores in 1958 as against a rise among business houses and individuals. 
of Rs. 2.4 crores to Rs. 12.5 crores witness- 
ed in 1957. Developments in Currency and Fimance 
The number of offices in the Indian——"The Reserve Bank's Report on Currency 
Union of joint stock banks showed a mark- and Finance for the financial year, 1958-59, 
ed rise by 275 as compared to a rise of 155 published recently, presents a review of the 
in 1957 and 55 in 1956. The State Bank of economic situation in India - during the year 
India alone accounted for as many as 90 against the background of a brief survey of 
additional offices during the current year, economic and monetary developments abroad. 
as against 84 additions! offices opened in According to the Report, the Indian economy 
1957. Taking scheduled and non-scheduled revealed mixed trends during 1958-59, with a 
banks together there was one office for blend of elements of: stagnation and forces of 
every 11,398 of the population served by sustained progress and of recessionary tenden- 











banks at the end of 1958. About half the cies with basic inflationary factors. With 
number of the offices of scheduled banks continuing drastic import _ _curbs_and larger 
were concentrated in the larger towns external aid, the balance of payments position 


having population of over 50,000 each. ‘distinct, change, with a marked 

Although the liquidity of banks in- easing of the drain on foreign’ exchange 
ereased last year, particularly in cash in reServes. This improvement was, however, to 
hand, cn account of the slowing down is HOt inconsiderable extent, associated with a 


the rate of growth of investments, the 
velocity of circulation of deposit money 
rose appreciably in 1958. The velocity of 
circulation of deposit money is to be un- 
_ derstood in this context as the rate of 
turnover of current deposits This is the 
total of debits to current, cash credit and 
overdraft accounts for twelve months 
divided by the monthly average of current 
deposits. The rate of turnover of current 
deposits was the highest in 1958 since 
1939. It was 49.7 in 1958 as against 44.4 
in 1997, 45.7 in 1956 and 45.2 in 1955. The 
monthly average of current deposits was 
lower at Rs. 418 crores in 1958 as against 
Rs. 430 crores in 1957. But the total of 
cebits to current deposits, cash credit and 
overdraft accounts marked a rise to 
Rs. 20,785 crores in 1958 as compared to 
Rs. 19,071 crores in 1957 and Rs. 17,952 
crores in 1956. This rise in the velocity 
of circulation of deposit money indicates 
a large transactions 
houses and individuals, although borrow: 






among business the U. 


slowing down of the rate of new investment 
and of growth of industrial production. These 
developments, which were already apparent i 
the latter half of the last year, became more 
pronounced in the first half of 1958-59, with 
the general level of prices recording an almost 
continuous rise. However, in the latter half of 
the year, the situation showed improvement, 
with a seasonal decline in prices and a recovery 
in the rate of growth in imdusirial production. 
The resumption of economic expansion was 
accompanied by a substantial monetary expan- 
sion during the busy seaSon of the year, though 
this would to have been somewhat 
excessive. 


appear 


ost outstanding deve- 









from out of the sho 


of 1957. The developments during the year 
dispelled” the fears entertained earlier __ that 






to a genera 





oy 


trial “countries, aided by a favourable turn in 
their terms of trade, were able to raise their 
zold and dollar reserves to record levels. This, 
in turn, made possible, towards the close of 
i858, the move to convertibility in Western 
“urope which marked a significant step towards 
1 freer system of multilateral trade and pay- 
nents In most European countries, the decline 
m economic activity, the degree and timing 
of which varied, proved to be much less than 
what was apprehended. In general, the reces- 
sionary phase in these countries was character- 
ised by an abatement of inflationary pressure, 
reflecting the slowing down of the rate of 
cconomic expansion, due mainly to internal 
sauses. In. many of these countries these deve- 
opments provided the conditions for resump- 
tion of a more sustainable rate of economic 
srowth and permitted ga widespread relaxation 
in the monetary and credit restraints imposed 
in 1957; mm some cases like the United Kingdom 
and Canada, monetary and credit policies were 
also supplemented by appropriate changes in 
seal policies with a view to stimulating 
zeconomic expansion. In g majority of Euro- 
yean countries, monetary conditions were domi- 
ated by excess liquidity of the banking system 
irisiag partly from balance of payments sur- 
plus:s. Consequently, simultaneously with 
action to reduce interest rates, measures of a 
restrictive nature like raising of commercial 
yanks’ reserve requirementS, open market net 
sale-, and funding were taken. On the other 
vant, in the primary producing countries, 
whi h were confronted with persistent, pay- 
neris dificulties arising from the continued 
weakness in world commodity prices, credit 
restrictions generally continued to be kept in 
force or even strengthened. 


In India, the rate of increase in industrial 
srodoction showed a further slowme down 
[9&8 the > general index being 139.4 
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ness in domestic demand during the greater 
part of the year and the difficulties of main- 
taining exports. The employment — situation 
continued to cause concern as a result of a more 
rapid rise in the number of people seeking 
employment as compared to job opportunities, 

The over-all agricultural production 
suffered a sharp set-back in 1957-58, the index 
of agricultural production (base: year ended 
June, 1950=-100) falling from 123.8 in 1956-57 
to 118.4 in 1957-58. The fall was as much as 
11 per cent in the case of foodgrains. Tor 
1958-59, provisional estimates indicate an en- 
couraging position. The production of food- 
‘grains is expected to attain ag record level of 
73 million tons. The output of jute also reached 
a new record level during the year. 


The price situation caused some concern 
during 1958-59. Reflecting mainly the impact 


ofthe sharp fall in foodgrains output in 1957- 
October, 1958, but thereafter there was a slo 
decime, ‘he general index of wholesale prices, 
which had showed no material change in 1957- 
58, recorded a net rise of 6.5 per cent in 1958- 
59, the food article group rising by as much 
as 11.2 per cent. Government’s efforts conti- 
nued to be directed towards holding the price 
line and to this end, a number of measures 
were adopted during the ycar to contro] the 
movement, consumption and prices of food- 
grains as well as to build up stocks. Partly as 
a result of these measures but mainly because 
of the substantial rise in the 1958-59 food- 
grains output, the weekly index for food articles, 
which had touched its peak of 122 in mid- 
October, 1958, declined to 112.7 at the end of 
March, 1959. But this level was still higher by 
9 per cent than that a year before and since 


May, 1959, there has been again aq rise, the 
index going up to 120.9 by mid-June. 
Monetary and banking trends during 


important respects from 


(bese: 1951—100), representi ise_of 1958-59 differed in | 
only 1.5 per cent as compared to 3.5 per cent those in 4957-58. The seasonal swings in both 


in 1957 and 8.3 per cent in 1956. The 
lecline in the rate of growth of industrial out- 
ou: was partly attributable, as in the previous 
yesr, to the shortage of industrial raw mate- 
jais, arising from import restrictions. In 
30-ne industries, notably cotton textiles, the 
lezline in output was also due to the slack- 


money supply and bank credit were more 
marked than in ‘the previous year and, in the 
busy season, monetary expansion assumed 
Jarger proportions than in any previous year; 
this was mainly due to the estimated record 
agricultural output and the rising tempo of 
industrial production but speculative in- 


NOTES 


fluences were also at work. Over the financial 
year, the expansion of money supply at Rs. 109 
crores was larger than in 1957-58 (Rs. 76 
crores), but smaller than in 1956-57 (Rs. 129 
crores) and in 1955-56 (Rs. 264 crores). The 
expansion in scheduled bank eredit in 1958-59, 
on the other hand, was only Rs. 51 crores, as 
compared to Rs. 63 crores in 1957-58. The 
rise in scheduled bank deposits (Rs. 184 
crores), though substantial, was only about 
two-thirds of the preceding year’s expansion 
- (Rs. 276 crores); however, the rate of turn- 
over of current deposits of business and in- 
dividuals recorded a further rise. Of the use 
of funds, the most conspicuous feature was the 
‘very sharp rise in investments in Government 
securities, the rise (Rs. 173 crores) being 
almost twice that in 1957-58 (Rs. 95 crores) ; 
counterpart. funds arising from P.L. 480 im- 
ports continued to be an important factor in 
the growth of bank deposits and _ the gilt- 
edged portfolio of banks. 

The credit policy of the Reserve Bank 
continued to be one of controlled expansion 
directed to meeting the genuine credit, needs 
of the productive sectors of the economy. The 
state of exeess liquidity in the banking system, 
which tended to exercise some pressure on prices 
of shares, commodities and bullion, reinforced 
the need for continued monetary restraint in 
general. Under ‘these circumstances, the Re- 
serve Bank not only maintained the sclective 
control on credit against. foodgrgins and sugar, 
with suitable modifications, but also extended 
its scope to groundnuts. With a view to check- 
ing unhealthy speculation on the stock markets, 
the Reserve Bank impressed upon banks the 
need to exercise vigilance in the matter of 
advances against shares. 

Conditions in the capital market continued 
to refiect the slackness in the rate of growth 
of the economy which set in during 1957-58. 
The overall investment in the economy would 
appear to have recorded only a modest. rise 
during 1958-59, the rise occurring in the public 
‘sector. Investment activity in the private 
“sector would appear to have been somewhat 
lower than in 1957-58, due mainly to foreign 
exchange difficulties. The-trend of company 
profits appeared to be downward as in 19657. 
‘However, during the vear under review, 


, ot 
Government adopted scveral measures to as: 
sist the private sector of industry. 

As regards Government finances, duc 
mainly to larger domestic borrowing: and ex- 
ternal assistance, the combined actual overall 
deficit, of the Centre and the States was appre- 
ciably smaller in 1958-59 at Rs. 136 crores, 
as compared to Rs. 503 crores in 1957-58, and 
Rs. 253 crores in 1956-57. The Plan outlay oi 
the Centre and the State Government main- 
tained its uptrend; the outlay which had in- 
creased from Rs. 639 crores in 1956-57 to 
Rs. 846 crores in 1957-58, recorded a further 
rise to Rs. 981 crores in 1958-59. The contri- 
bution .of external assistance to resources was 
material. During the year under review, net 
receipts from market borrowings amounted to 
Rs. 227 crores as compared to Rs. 71 crores 
only m 1957-58, the larger Government bor- 
rowing reflecting partly the ample liquidity of 
the banking system during the greater part oi 
the year. The performance of small savings 
was also slightly better than im 1957-58, the 
net receipts amounting to Rs. 78 crores as 
compared to Rs. 69 crores in 1957-58. 

The strain on India’s balance of payments 
experienced in the previous two years was 
considerably relieved in 1958-59. Owing to the 
combination of a much larger inflow of external 
assistance and a severe curtailment of private 
imports, the draft on the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves in the third year of the 
Second Plan was reduced to Rs. 47 crores; i 
had amounted to Rs. 260 crores in 1957-58 
and Rs. 221 crores in 1956-57, even after tak- 
ing credit for IMF assistance of Re. 34 crores 
and Rs. 61 crores respectively. In fact, from 
November 1958 onwards, up to the end of the 
year, there was a rise of Rs. 44 crores in the 
reserves. Export earnings at Rs. 576 crores 
recorded q further decline of Rs. 19 crores in 
1958-59, while aggregate import payments at 
Rs. 1047 erores represented a fall of Rs. 157 
crores over 1957-58. The total external assist- 
ance available for the Second Plan as at the 
end of March 1959 amounted to about 
Rs. 1,216 crores, inclusive of a carry-over of 
Rs. 190 crores from the First Plan. Of this 
amount, Rs. 697 crores were estimated to have 
been utilised during the first three years of the 
Second Plan, so that Rs. 519 crores are. avail- 


92 
able ior utilisation during the rest of the Plan 
period. 


The ~olice ne 


the sttributes which mark The _transfor- 
mation of a Sfate into a Police State. Des- 
“pite this “handicap, owever—its tdentifi- 
catlun in practice offers no insurmount- 
able difficulty inasmuch as the general 
body of world public opinion has come to 
asscriate it virtually with the suppression 
of public criticism agsinst the Govern- 
ment of the day in any country. Fre- 
quextly, however, the emergence of the 
Police State leads to the curtailment of 
othe> rights of the individual such as the 
righkcs of the freedom of residence, associa- 
tior, movement, and speech The con- 
temporary world conditions of a Police 
Staze prevail in most of the colonial terri- 
tor:es of Africa. Among the independent 
States the closest approximation to a 
Police State is to be found in the Union of 
south Africa where the Government has 
recuced to almost complete negation the 
dignity of the individual for the greater 
mejority of the peuple of the Union, 
whereby people are deharred not only 
from criticizing the Government but also 
trom setting up residences.or getting into 
edccational institutions of their own 
chcice. Whatever variation may have beer 
there in the definition of a Police. State 
nome, héwever, even remotsly suggested 
the inclusion of the Unted Kingdom in 


its fold. By characterising Great Britain 


as a Police State, Professor Max Beloff of 





Oz:tord has thus provided a new dimeén- 
si:n to e definition cf a olice State. 











or. the existing res i 
the issue of passports and 
and imy ft cars. 








Cees ee ae eee labelled as a 
Police State-Prof. Beloti’s standard being ments to respond, with any degree of 


promptitude, to public complaints and re 





so_b ) __short of fulfilling 
essential requirements of a scientific defi- 
wition which is that it must help in mak- 
im istinctions and_ classifications. Bu 
obviously he was not so_much after pro- 


bus falls 


aes,’ 


i 
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ing a correct definition of a - 
State as to emphasize the general Trent 





in the development of the State _syster- 


in thé world which 


involves the ever- 
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India and China 


The disclosures about the extent of 
deterioration in India-China relations 
which were made in two. authoritativd 
statements of the Indian Prime Minister 
during the first week of August, mus 
have come as a great surprise to a goo 
many Indians. The Chinese have unilater 
ally adopted a number of measures which 
have a direct and adverse srepercussion 
upon the interests and the prestige of the 
Government of India. The Chinese autho- 
rities have imposed restrictions on the 
movements of Indian traders putting therm 
to loss and hardship and have not spare< 
even the official Indian Trade Agent fro 
such harassment. In Gyantse—one of t 
two Tibetan towns where the Indians wer 
allowed to keep a Trade Agent under 
terms of the 1954 Treaty between Indi 
and China—the Chinese authorities hav 
refused permission for the reconstructio 
of the Indian Trade Ageney Buildin 
which had been washed away by flood 
As if these Were not enough, the Chines 
have now passed orders banning th 
Indian Currency in Tibct—an act which 
according to -Shri Nehru, also impinge 
upon .the terms of the aforementione 
treaty. Add to these the unsettled borde 
disputes and the matter is seen in its true 
though grave, perspective the 
have an irritating way of keeping 
over communication and representations 
—even from friend Governments—-(th 
India Government might be Jearning how 
the persistent refusal of its various depart 




















presentations felt to the suffering public 
and there seems to have been no way o 
inducing them to come forward for 4 
friendly discussion of the ways and mean 


NOTES , 8 
of resolving these difficulties. This obsti- On the other hand any country or 
nacy cannot but. have a very adverse im- nation that makes a bid for alliance wih 
pression among the people living in other either of the warring groups. or makes a 
countries bordering on China and increase geg.ure exipressing an inclination eitner 
their apprehension about the true Chinese way, is immediately offered substanti-l 
designs. It is thus in everybody’s interest consideration for leaning the other way. 
that the Chinese Government should sez This has: resulted in the emergence of 
the unwisdom of continuing to stick to its another small group to whom the pundits 


obstinacy. of the West—and perhaps of the East as 
well—cannot assign any political colour. 
Threat in the Far-Fast Cuba is acase in point. For a_ long 


number of years it had a corrupt and 

The renewal of the eauitilaas in Laos thoroughly dictatorial Government under 
between the forces of the pro-West General Fulgencio Batista. Thanks to the 
at “tha ~~ pro-Communis: Cold War and the most anomalous ae 


th 
r a Bat danger to 2 ee oe Soe oe eee est, 
ace ee yin] “Batista looted7th “éomntry at id ai down 





























anyone batting: an yea ray centre 
Polit ics. 2 ster ES - et - i ; z "arted 
uly 1952, ‘at the city o ‘San- 
: Serr on of “Cuba, by 
eccentric individualnamied-—Fidel 


S553) se _Castro_ with__a_ragge band of po oorly | 
vision, consisting of the -Fepresentalves of equipped _ followers, was_ dismissed after 2 oe 
| ma Cer aq cursory notice in mast newspapers — as” 
Toe oe =~ 


being of no consequence ~ 






























been adjourned sine die last year. . Of the 
two co-Chairmen of the iSite RCC 


, ut contre political 
rence—the USSR and me e latter Pundits of the West thought, Castro wen 












disagreed __s “A180 overnment of On gaining -ground-where his fellow coun. 








Canada. The mee ad = _trymen were concerned. And when he 

along expressed the view that the Infer- staged the final show-down on New Years 

Se Ps Sc a Alled its task Day of this year, Fulgencio Batista the all- 

and should be disbancetgl. picture with- ee: dictator fled ignominiously, leav- 
is 


in Laos_is far from cl*1r; ighting was 20g enchimen to fare-the-wrath of the 








Ng Natta ienitaeeetiens “ ? 
reported as late aS on NEUSE Liberator,” 
De es aes 


Fidel Castro’s actions followed no 

Cuba . typical pattern, after he had all Cuba 
within his grip. Says The New York Times 

The Cold War has created not only of July 26: 

a clear-cut division hetween the major “One of Castro’s first acts last January 
World Powers, but also two well-deiined was to install Senor Urrutia as Provisional 
groups of statellites, attached to them and President, a more or less honorific post. 
maintained by large-scale aid from the U.S., Six weeks later, on February 17, Castro 


others again being sustained by the Soviets: formally agreed to become Prime Minister 


A group of natioas, with India in the Since then he has revolutionized Cuba's 
van, has taken a stand on neutrality and way of life” “He has established what his 
friendship with all. But as neutrality is supporters claim is the first honest regime 
neither understood nor regarded with any SE a ee Tee a maor and 
friendly attitude, by the Western Powers 
particularly, their lot has not been parti-" Ct my: reduced rent. 
cularly happy in the Comity: of Nations. 
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‘corpus; decreed the death penalty for On Friday the explosion came. That 
‘coun“2r-revolutionary ac Ivinies;” dismis- inorning Castro’s newspaper, evolticion, 
ed~—tiousands of public employees who reported that Castro had resigned. Presi- 
vorked for Batista; had” thousands of gent Urrutia announced: “Fidel Castro is 
eTSOus associated with “Batista arrested the maximum leader of our revolution 
ind more than 550 executed. _ and its power is in the people. If the people 
Iz foreign policy, Castro nas adopted ask him not to resign, he will listen to 
he role of revolutionary leader'in the them.” 
saritoean. He has pledged to work for “The response was prompt. Workers in 
he cownfall of the Trujillo regime in the Havana shops and factories began a walk- 
Jonnican Republic and the Somoza re- out to demonstrate support for Castro. 
sime in Nicaragua—hoth of them right- University students swarmed through 
ving dictatorships. Havana’s streets shouting for Castro. The 
— though there is_no doubt of Castras unions organized demonstrations in the 
2o¢ularity, his moves have antagotized plaza of the Presidential palace. Buses and 


son:2 of his former supporters. Recently cars cruised the streets with signs reading: 









her Has een imounting criticism of him “}idel, we’re with you until death!” “Do 
yn :wo major scores. First, his economic Not Resign, Fidel!” and “Fidel, We Need 
JOLcIEs ightencd™and antagonized yoy !” 

the business community with the result “In the evening, Castro went on tele- 


Tac ra ee nmenmnnencemenaattnmmeny * as : pte ee er eS : . 

he: business 1s contractnyr oney Is scarce yision and made an emotional, four-hour 

wis unemployment is mounting. Second, speech. He accused President Urrutia or 

aatro’s critics maintain his government is joining Major Diaz in an “elaborate plan” 
# Py woe e 

niluenced by communism and that Com- to defame the revolutionary Government. 


. en POTOSI 
n_nists hold key posts. He said the President had become increa- 


Last week in Washington a former singly hostile toward the revolution, had 
-estro aide, Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, delayed land distribution, had failed to 
vho resigned as Air Force Chief las: sign recent regulations nroviding the death 
conth and fled to the United States, testi- penalty for counter-reyolutionary activities. 
ed before the Senate Internal Security Finally, his voice quivering, Castro said: 
_ b-committee. _Major Diaz charged that ‘I am not a Communist and neither is 
-astro_was_an “out-and-out Comrnunist” the revolutionary movement. but we do 
“ho is using Cuba as a base to attack not have to say we are anti-Communists 


‘ther Latin-American ‘ations, just to fawn on foreign powers... . In the 
“President” Hisenhower dissociated him- midst of the Diaz Lanz blackmail game, 
elf from such views ~~At his news" Con- the President suspiciously pictures him- 


extents Wednesday he said that charges of self as the champion of anti-communism.’ 
‘ommunism and pro-communism such as “President Urrutia listened to the broad- 
hose made against the Castro regime “are east for a short time, then submitted his 
Tor always easy to prove.” “The United resignation. Late that night the Council 
States has made no such charges,” he of Ministers met and elected as his 
ointed out. successor Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado, 40, a 
But in Havana, Castro charged the lawyer, and until Friday Minister of 
Jnited States was “interfering” ir. Cuba’s Revolutionary Laws. Yesterday morning the 
affairs. He said Major Diaz was a new President announced from the balcony 
‘traitor.” 7. of the Presidential Palace that the minis- 
“President Urrutia/ supported Castor’s ters had refused to accept Castro’s resig- 
statements. At the~same time, however, nation. The news was greeted with wild 
she President made a strongly anti- cheering.” 
Communist speech which semed designed But Castro’s triuinph in this dramatic 
o show the U.S. that Major Diaz’ charges move has not solved any of the vital eco- 
were unjustified. nomic and political problems of Cuba. Her 


ba 
Gy 
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relations with the United States have 
deteriorated, and its relations with ‘its 
neighbours are about to he brought 


up before a meeting of the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the twentyone American Repub- 
lics this month. The United States of 
America ig also in a dilemma. Says The 
New York Tumes: 

“The issue of Cuba’s relations with its 
neighbors will soon he brought up at a 
hemisphere meeting. Last week the Council 
of the Organization of American States 
voted unanimously to call together the 
foreign ministers of the twenty-one 
American republics next month. The meet- 
ing is to deal with unrest in the Caribbean 
and the problems of representative de- 
mocracy and human rights throughout 
Latin America. 

“On that score, the United States is in 
a dilemma. Washington is reluctant to 
support dictatorships such as that in the 
Dominican Republic. Bui, there is marked 
distrust of the Castro regime and concern 
about the wave of unrest.” - 

Ferment in the Congress Partv 

The Congress Parity in various States 
is passing through a period of convulsion 
the true magnitude of which can be clear 


only with the passage of time. The situa. 
tion in Uttar Pradesh has, however, 
assumed a particularly criticdl charac- 


ter and there have been open charges and 
counter-charges against the Chief Minister 
and the State Congress President, serious 
allegations had earlier been made against 
the Home ‘Minister, Shri Kamalapati 
Tripathi and the Chief Minister had to 
promise an enquiry into the matter to as- 
suage the members’ criticism. The proposed 
enquiry has now been dropped. Ninety 
eight Congress members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly have drawn up a_ charge- 
sheet against the San:purnanand Ministry, 
and though in the division in the House 
they sided with the Government there is 
to be no mistaking the seriousness of 
their attitude. Meanwhile the. Ministerial] 
Group had sent a Deputy Minister to pre- 
sent a charge-sheet against the State 
Congress President, Shri Chaturbhuj 


88 
Sharma, for his alleged . acts cf factional- 
ism in favour of Shri Chandra Bhan 
Gupta. In Bombay the Secretary of the 
Gujerat Provincial Congress has tendered 
his resignation as a protest against the 
action of the President in staging a demon- 
stration to indicate the Party’s support to 
the State’ Chief Minister, Shri Y. B. 
Chavan, who is also 2 Congress nominee. 
The High Command has so far taken no 
action of these matters. It is clear, however, 
that the situation is ripe with grave poten- 
tialities for the future of the Party not 
only in the States where the schism has 
come to the fore but also elsewhere, where 
it may for the present be sub-terranean. 





































Posts and Telegraphs Department 

The report of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department for the year 1957-58 has been 
published—nearly one and a half years 
after the close of the period to which it 
relates. The usefulness of even a very in- 
formative report may be largely vitiated 
by the delay in its presentation before the 
public, if only because of the fact that in 
the intervening period the factual basis 
might have undergone so much change as 
to render any comment on the published 
report unreal to a great extent and rather 
purely academic. In so far as reports of 
activities of Government Departments are 
designed to help pubtie scrutiny of acti- 
vities the cost of which is met from public 
funds, the delay in the publication of a 
report almost constitutes a breach of the 
proper discharge of the duties of a respon- 
sible Government. The delay again robs a 
report of much of public interest and re 
duces it into waste paper and amounts tc 
a wastage of money, stationery and huma 
efforts. If the only aim were to put 1 
writing, the activities nf a department the 
aim could be achieved with less pains b} 
simply putting the typed copies in th 
departmental docket. 

Delay is, however, not the only defec 
of the report under discussion. It paints 
picture of an all-rourd progress in th 
activities of the department but leav 
many queries unanswered. There was 
rise in revenue under all the princips 
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heads and- except in the case of. air-mails, 
mone;-orders, registered articles, insured 
articles and telegrams, the volume of traffic 
was iarger in all other cases than in the 
previcus year. Even in tne items in which 
the vclume of traffic marked a decline there 
was generally no fa!l in revenue. The 
number of post offices also increased 
from 58,871 at the end of March, 1957, to 
61,88€ at the end of March, 1958. The profit 
and _dss account showed a surplus for the 
first <ime in twelve years. Thcre was also 
mark2d advance in the field of welfare 


work for the staff. Some of the other re- 
markable decisions taken during the 
period involved the reduction of the 


licence fee for the possession of a wireless 
receiving set from rupnes fifteen to rupees 
ten ter annum in rural! areas, the reduc- 
tion sf postage for the transmission of 
prin*ed books by the inland-post, and the 
total exemption from paying postage for 
blinc literature packets. 

from a comparative study of the 

grow7h of mail traffic and postal revenue 
in relation to population it is seen that 
whil= the revenue per head of population 
increased by more than five times from 
Rs. €.19 in 1921 to Rs. 0.98 in 1957-58 the 
numser of articles per head increased by 
a little over two times from 4.54 to 9.41 
durizg the same period. Of the 275,719 
mile= of surface mail routes in the coun- 
try sbout 20.5 per cent (56,603 miles) was 
covered by railways, 25.0 per cent (68,842 
mile=) by motor services, 52.7 per cent 
(145.243 miles) by runners and the re- 
maizing 1.8 per eent (5,02) miles) by 
varicus other means such as_ steamers, 
boats, mail-carts, horses, camels and 
akkes. 

-t is, however rather puzzling to find 
hat despite the upward revision of rates 
‘or latters and parcels the postal branches 
hotld have shown a net loss of 200 lakhs 









xp:anation has been given in the report 
or this fact. Four thousand seven hundred 
nd thirth-six employees were punished 
uring the period for various offences but 
o details about the r.ature of offences 


able exceptions. — 
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have been given. One thousand and eighty- 
six employees—the highest number in five 
years—-were implicated in criminal offences 
involving a total loss of Rs. 5,61,896 out of 
which a sum of Rs 1,29,159 was sub- 


“sequently recovered and Rs 3,261 written 


off leaving a balanee of Rs. 4,29,476 
remaining unadjusted. The volume of 
public complaints increased frorn 468,184 in 
1956-57 to 491,470 in the year under report 
of which nearly thirty-eight thousand re- 
mained pending at the end of the year. 
There is however feeling among a wide 
section of the members of the public that 
their complaints are not dealt with as 
much seriousness as is due to them. The 
number of pending cornplaints against the 
telephone services was 2,526. 

There was a marked rise in the 
accumulation of general stcre and work- 
hop stores. What is of great significance 
is that net receipts during the year 
exceeded utilisation leaving a larger 
balance at the end cf the year. In the 
absence of any break-up of the figure of 
utilisation it is not possible to comment 
upon how much of the _ utilisation re- 
presented the consumption cf old stock. 
Stores are liable to become unserviceable 
if allowed to remain unutilised beyond a 
a certain period of time, but no explanation 
has been given about the reasons for such 
huge stock-piling stores blocking so much 
capital (nearly eight crores of rupees) 
when they are not required. | 


A Matter of Principle 
The refusal of Pr-fessor N. G. Ranga, 
who has resigned from the Congress Party 


ormaceount of his disagreement over the. 
joint Co-operative 
farming, to resign from ‘nis sent in Parlia- 
ment, to which he was elected With the 
Supp 0 e Congress Party, touches—~— 
pon an important question—eidenrocratic 


Nagpur resolution on 


f rcpees against the nct profit of 133 lakhs “plinciple, HaMely, “wheter a person showie~ 

f rapees earned in the previous, year. No continue to occupy a seat to which he was 

“elected by the support of a party from _ 
hich he has since broken away. The 


‘been not- 


vot resign though there have 


ay Sail gecgeertnd 
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See ele 


Nagpur resoTution. cand ae me SO 


Calcutta’s Water Sunply 


A. deputation headed by the Mayor of 
Calcutta has arrived in the capital in the 
first week of August, to acquaint the Cen- 
tral Government with the preblems faced 
by the Corporation of Calcutta in main- 
taining the water supply in the city. The 
immediate problems is to find suitable 
outer coating for the new 72-inch pipes 
which are proposed to be laid connecting 
Paita (the pumping station) with Tallah 
(where the reservoirs are iocated)  re- 
placing the worn-out 90-inch pipes which 
are running leaks in many places threat- 
ening the entire water supply system. The 
new pipes, the experts say. cannot be laid 
without treating these with an outer coat 
which is not available within the country 
and the import of which has been held up 
reportedly through the Central Govern- 
ment’s inability to previde the necessary 
foreign exchange. Eiforts made in the 
meanwhile to do the work bv using locally 
manufactured outer coating having proved 
fruitless, the Corporation decided to send 
a three-man delegation consisting of the 
Mayor, the Chief Engineer, and the Chair- 
man of the Standing Water Supply Com- 
mittee to Delhi, to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the extreme urgency of the matter 
It is stated that the total amount of foreign 
exchange required to impert the outer 
coating—1,400 tons of enamel and 3,720 
gallons of coal tar primer—will come to 
about Rs. 9,75,000. This is evidently too 
small a sum to be allowed to stand as an 
insuperable difficulty in the way of the 
execution of an urgent work touching 
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upon the lives of more than half a _ crore 
of people living in the premier city of 
India. As a result of persuasion from the 
Mayoral delegation the Central Govern- 
ment has agreed to allocate the necessary 
foreign exchange. The question, however, 
remains if the same thing could not have 
been done with less delay, less expendi- 


yes, ture and less inconvenience to the public 


—the cost of the delegation would have 
to be borne by the tax-payers who are al- 
ready experiencing great difficulties and 
will have to suffer more if anything goes 
wrong with the water supply system in 
the meanwhile. 


Opposition and Legislatures 


A foretaste of what might overtake the 
nation unless all the major political 
elements chose to observe an agreed code 
of conduct was provided the forced 
adjournment of the proceedings of the 
Bombay Legislative Assembiy on August 
3. When the House assembled for the 
monsoon session members belonging to the 
Opposition Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti 
began to shout slogans demanding the 
resignation of the Chief Minister, Shri Y. 
B. Chavan. Unable to proceed with the 
day’s work, the Speaker, Shri S. L. Silam, 
adjourned the House for 15 minutes. How- 
ever the trouble could not be averted in 
that way. As the House reassembled, the 
Opposition members again resorted to 
shouting slogans—this tiine regarding the 
unsolved border dispvfe between Bombay 
and Mysore. The Speaker thus found him- 
self with no other elernative than to 
adjourn the House for the day. It is clear 
that if this tactics is emulated on a wide 
scale the functioning of ‘the legislatures 
would be made _exceccingly difficult the 
only result of which would be the eventual 
throttling of democracy itself. The Opposi- 
tion parties cannot want themselves to be 
deprived of such a prominent forum for 
focussing their grievances as is provided by 
the legislatures. In thair eagerness to pay 
the Congress “back in its own coins” they 
should not overlook the fact that by re- 
sorting to obstructionist tactics within the 


hy 


$8 


legiziatures they might be: objectively 
work-ng for precisely this very eventuality. 


Rekebilitation of Women 
ne et 


The re-integration of fallen women 


Into society poses a number of complicated 
ques.icns. Women wl:o are now serving 
prisca sentence on various charges may 
perhips be rehabilitated economically 
beir;s employed on some _ productive 
projects. But economic rehabilitation hardly 
solves the main problem cf emotional! 
intesration which cannot be achieved un- 
less chey have also an opportunity to have 
theiz own families—husbands and children. 
The greatest difficulty is encountered at 
this point. The Uttar "Prad esh Govern- 
mer~s Jail Departmen: is reportedly in 
search of eligible becheiors to marry young 
female prisoners and has entered into 
correspondence with a number of social 
service institutions.to find willing grooms. 
The Zovernment has taken the initiative in 
the matter only after the girls have them- 
selves expressed thei: preference for this 
kinc of rehabilitation. The Government’s 
move is laudable beyond doutt but there 
are certain problems involved in the 
process and unless due caution is observed 
the whole thing may turn cut to be a 
fiascc. Who will be eliginle to marry 
thes: girls? How is the genuineness of 
willagness is to be tested? How are the 
depe-tmental authorities going to prevent 
furtcer exploitation of these girls by 
scheming persons ? Meveover bow far their 
expeziences in jail make these girls suitable 
for = domestic life? These are some of 
the problems to which’ adequate replies 
have to be found before the Government 
can t0pe to achieve sucress in its aims. 


Regi:mal Languages Sf 


resolution moved "by ve 
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making regional languages the media of ad- 
ministration. The Government has ~ ordered 
that all official business in offices at the dis- 
trict level and in those subordinate to them 
should be transacted in the regional languages. 
All correspondence issuing from these offices is 
to be in the regional languages irrespective of 
the language of the letters recerved by them. 
The notings in the official files are also to be 
gradually changed over from English to the 
regional languages. The officers at the secre- 
tariate have been asked to prepare translations . 
in the regional languages of the statutory orders 
and notifications that are meant for the rural 
areas. Regional languages tests have also been 
prescribed for executive and judicial offi- 
cers. Under existing conditions the changeover 
has necessarily to be done in stages and the 
initiative taken by the Government of Bombay 
deserves the most unstinted praise. The more 
important thing, however, is to sustain the 
effort until the object of replacing English is 
achieved. Past experience justifies this warn- 
ing. Immediately after Independence the 
Government of West Bengal had mitiated com- 
parable measures for the adoption of Bengali 
as the language of administration within the 
State. With the change of the Chief Minister 
and the Chief Secretary, however, the project 
met an untimely death so that there has since 
been little progress in that direction despite 
the fact that in the meanwhile the State Assem- 


-bly had unanimously passed a resolution call- 


the attention of the Government to the extreme 
urgency of effecting this change. 


S 


“Rastra Bhasa” 


The vexed question of choosing an official 
language, as a medium = an official transac- 


“ions, came to_a h the | Eat Sabha 





Temanding the inclusion of Bnglish in the Bighth 
Schedule of the Constitution. We append below 


The measures adopted by the Government the relevant portion of the Lok Sabha debate, 


of Exmbay to replace English ag the language as“given by the Statesman 


of administration in the State amply bear out 
the truth of the proposition that the difficulties 
in the way of this changeover ‘from English can 
be expected to be got over only through the 
speed:est implementation of the 


Of August 8: 
ew elhi, Aug. 7—Although Mr. 

Frank Anthony today withdrew his Lok 

Sabha resolution demanding inclusion 


he 
A ge a 

of English among the principal Indian 

principle of Tanguages enumerated in the itution’s 

LOLOL AAT AS LEED ELLA A NN OL LD act LONI 


NOLES ‘BY 


Kighth Schedule, it occasioned a major.and which found no mention in the schedule, 


lucid speech on language policy by Mr. and were not any the'worse for it. 
Nei. ee Departing from his usual practice, 


Hindi, the Prime Minister declared, Mr. Nehru today spoke from prepared 
Nan SeeRgIOUEEENEEN ik NUUEEEDNeerEn peeat: Pree 7 x95 IE IC PEPER 


must become the country’s official language notes and created great impression by his 
according to the constitutional provisions, remarks. The overriding importance of 
but English should simultaneously be used his speech and the welcome it received 


“as an “Associate or additional’ ofticial from the House almost. deprived the rest of 
language indefinitely. the debate of interest. 


e addéd, amidst loud cheers, that he At any rate, the debate proceeded on an 


would leave it to the non-Hindi-speaking even tenor until Mr. Anthony evoked fre- 
eople to decide the duration for which quent and vociferous protests by his some- 
Tr lish may be used_as an “alternative” what pungent reply. Seth Govind Das 
official language. was among those who rose frequently and 
~—TJncompromising opposition to the interrupted the Anglo-indian leader. 
imposition of Hindr or of any other langu- Mr. Anthony said if English was 


: ~ tanded to. he a foreign Taneua oe 
age was the keynote of the Prime Minister's contended ta be _a__foreign language “by — 
speech ana he pulled No punches i Aatrack- some then everything that India had— 


ng twe—_tiind, enthusiasts ee ite—tepal 
He blamed them for arousing opposition Eich SSS LL Eee Were loud 
to Hindi in the South, and for going to the S80B4_cf ee nglo-Indian 
“absurdest Timit”in coifing “monstrous” -leader__asserted “that English was __ the 
Hindi expressionsga = =. lifeline of Indian unity. 
———Of equally great iriterest was the Prime Though freedom of" voting had been 
Ministers eliborale ieterence-te—the-status. given to Congress members and everyone 
was eagerly awaiting the fate of the resolu- 
tion, there was an anti-climax. Mr. Anthony 
expressed his willingness to withdraw the 
resolution because, he said, pressing it at 


But he had no doubt that in spite of this stage might lead to “unnecessary 















its_indis ity. English wou aye” friction.” eae . 
but a secondary position in India for two Seth Govind Das. a strong protagonist 
reasons. »#$WEW",“ /——/———/—"—<«*;O#L_« Fini, opposed the withdrawal of the 
resolution and wanted it to be put to vote 
_ dtlzst_ because, as medium of instruc put a majority of the members granted 
tion, it_was_ being replaced by Indian joave for its withdrawal. 


languages and this desirable process was Dr. P. Subbaroyan (C) strongly sup- 
m . ported the resolution and said much of the 
opposition to it stemmed on the misconcep- 
tion that the passage of the resolution 
> settled the question of official language. 
- He said he did not share the fears of 
This however was not his major argu- the opponents of the resolution that the 
ment for contending that the resolution ‘inclusion of English in the Eighth Schedule 
of Mr. Anthony was “not a wise step.” would hamper the growth of Hindi. The 
Without affecting the position of Eng- inclusion of English, on the other hand, 
lish either way, he said any attempt to would be a great gesture towards the 
amend the Kighth Schedule would create, Anglo-Indian community which constituted 
unnecessary conflicts and cov:troversies. the smallest minority. 
There were several Indian Janguages Mr. Nath Pai (PSP) supporting the 
—in these he included French, the mother- contents of the resolution suggested that 
tongue of the people in Pondicherry— instead of amending the schedule in piece 
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® . 
mea:, there should be .a comprehensive 
ameriment covering other equally deserv- 
ing .anguages like Sirdhi, Rajasthani, etc. 

‘ir, Nehru said that since the Govern- 
men:. had accepted that the medium of 
instriction should be the mother-tongue, 
he dil not think that the resolution was a 
wise one. Nor did he think that it would 
help the Anglo-Indian community whose 
motker-tongue was English. Rather it 
would hinder the process which Mr. 
Anthony wanted to encourage by bringing 
anotaer bitter dispute, fears and apprehen- 
sions. Mr. Nehru said he wanted to avoid 
all trat. 

“ne Prime Minister said he was against 
the imposition of any language on any 
peopl>. If Hindi was objected to “by many 
peop:2 in the South” it was not because 
those people were against it hut because of 
a feeing of imposition. Vast numbers of 
peopis in the South were Jearning Hindi 
but te moment one talked cf - imposition 
quite rightly the people there got angry. 
“Therefore, the talk cf imposition must 
go.” 

*>ersonaly I am an enthusiast of 
Indien languages as well as English, provid- 
ed trey function in their proper domain 
and-sphere. I do not-see any real conflict 
—the7y mav be overlapping—but they are 
not :armful to each other’s development. 
It will have a good effect on each other.” 

Ee expressed his confidence that the 
coun’ry would get over the “separatism” in 
Indiez1 languages provided right tendencies 
were encouraged, and no effort was made 
to irypose one language over another. “I 
shall go further and say that if they 
{(peop!e in the South) do not want to learn 
Hind: let them not learn Hindi. But by 
folloxing this approach you will gradually 
bring them and the Sane OOWsRe people 
neare> to each other.” 

A major change had taken place in 
the country and that was the medium of 
instreetion in the schools was in the 
anguage of the region. He defended this 
s a correct step, for it was cf the utmost 
portance that people grew from their 
oots. Any uprooting of that would cause 
norrous injury. 
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Referring to the question of Anglo- 
Indian schools he said that full facility for 
their education should continue and fur- 
ther facilities must be extended, if neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Nehru made it clear that despite 
his partiality for Englisch, for technological 
knowledge and other reasons, it could not 
be forgotten that “we have to carry the 
400 million with us and not only the elite, 
a few thousand or a million cr two.” 

He added amidst. cheers: “You cannot 
carry these wast masses—of—people—with- 
you psychologically and emotionally or in. 
any other way except through ~their_own. 
languages,” —~—~CS 

Mr. Nehru warned against coining 
new words in Hindi or other regional 
languages for scientific and other terms. 
“This business of coining words seems to 
me to have been carried to rather absurd 
limits (laughter). This process of making a 
language noble has ragulted in its pro~ 
gressively becoming more and more artifi- 
cial and ununderstandable. I think that 
the chief persons guilty for this were some 
of the Hindi enthusiasts. They have made 
it (Hindi) very difficult. Leave out the 
question of literary praces—I] too in my 
own small way am a lover of the language 
—but it hurts my aesthetic sense to see 
those artificial monstrosities thrown upon 
me at the crossroads or railway stations 
—huge long (Hindi) words which nobody 
understands, not the public at least. I do 
not know whether the man who invented 
them understands them either. It is a 
terrible thing.” 

Mr. Nehru said that the danger of 
Hindi would come from these very 
enthusiasts. They were trving to put 
Hindi in “steelbonds” which would prevent 
it from growing. Its creativeaness would go 
and it would -stultify itself. 

He said India could not progress indus- 
trially without the aid of a foreign 
language, even if all the Indian languages 
were put together. It was possible to have 
science books in Hindi fer h:gh schools or 
colleges but this wovld not bring India 
into oa with the jet and oe atomic 
age. 
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A totally new language was develop- 
ing in the world today—‘“the language of 
the elite, the language of the mysteries 
and the language of the ‘high priests’— 
which average people could not under- 
stand. The development of this language 
had to keep pace with the development of 
technology and science. That language was 
going to be a language of mathematical 
formulae. The world would be lost to them 
if they decided to have a separate language 
other than this. 

Mr. Nehru said it was of the highest 
importance that India retained and conti- 
nued to use the international numerals 
progressively. The international numerals 
were the symbol of modern age and formed 
the basis of scientific and mathematical 
formulae. “Let us not reduce them in the 
Davanagari numerals. At least let us have 
them, in common in India and in common 
with the world.” 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Anthony 
said that it was the hatred of the English 
and the desire to impose Hindi that had 
created a revulsion against Hindi in the 
country. He denied Prof. Hiren Mukherjee’s 
contention that Englisn had led to the 
cultural enslavement of India. He said that 


Hindusthani and not Hindi should he the eae en 
tonal language. Tle 
a Enennelid 


The Kerala Proclamation — 


We append below the full report ag given 
by The Statesman on August 1, for record: 


New Delhi, July 31—At 6 P.M. today the 

President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, put his sig- 
nature to a proclamation under Article 356 of 
the Constitution assuming to himself all func- 
tions of the Government of Kerala and dissolv- 
ing the State Legislative AsSembly., 

One result of the proclamation was auto- 
matic dismissal of the first and only Commu- 
nist Ministry in India, which had been in power 
Since April 5, 1957, though with a majority of 
only two (once reduced to one), obtained 
through the support of five independents. 

Simultaneously with this the President 
made an order that all functions of the 
State Government shall, subject to his 
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superintendence, direction and control, be 
exercizable also by the Governor. 

The proclamation declares that general 
election in Kerala will be held as soon as 
possible. 

The proclamation was signed in the 
President’s study where the Prime 
Minister, accompanied by the Home Secre- 
tary, Mr. B. M. Jha, arrived five minutes 
earlier. Mr. A. V. Pai, the President’s 
Secretary, was also present. 


Subsequently, the proclamation and the 
order of the President, were published in 
an extraordinary issue of the Gazette ot 
India. 

Giving the reason for the action taken __ 
in Kerala, the President says: am. satis- 
fed that a situation hes arisen in whith 


the Government of the ate cannot “te 


Attic oo. ii apeoviance. wilh. theo 
carried on in accordance ro- 


visions of the Constitution of Re 
Now that the State of Kerala has . 


come under Presidential Rule, it shall be 
administered by the Governor, Dr. Bb. 
Ramakrishna Rao, with the assistance, 
apart from the existing. Governmental 
machinery, of any special officer which he 
and the Government of India may consider 


high-ranking officer of the 
Government of India is already in Trivan- 
drum. He is Mr. V. Shankar, Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, who 
arrived there a few days ago. Mr. Shankar 
is to remain in Trivandrum and is func- 
tioning as a special officer in addition to 
his own duties. 

For the time being, there is no pro- 
posal to appoint an adviser to ithe 
Governor. Perhaps in the present circum- 
stances, or in view of the changes brought 
about by the States Reorganization Act, 
such an appointment is not considered 
necessary. The Constitution Act does not 


mention the post of an adviser to the 
Governor. 
However, it seems clear that Dr. B. 


Ramakrishna Rao will need high-level 
assistance. He has not been keeping well 
and is now and then bed-ridden. It is 
conceivable that at some stage he may ask 
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to be relieved of the burdens of this ex- 
acing office. 

The proclamation issued by the Pre- 
sid2ent tonight follows in all important de- 
ta_s those which were issued on earlier 
occasions to meet constitutional break- 
dcwns in the States. 

Action under the emergency provisions 
of the Constitution was taken on five 
pr=vious occasions, in Punjab and the for- 
me: States of PEPSU, Andhra and Travan- 
coze-Cochin (twice). 

With the Presidential proclamation the 
expectation here is that conditions in 
Kerala, which were almost that of a civil 
wit will rapidly return to normal, and 
thet all the Opposition parties will with- 
dr=w the agitation, as indeed has already 
been done by most of them. 

After careful consideration it was 
dexided that no explanatory statement 
shculd accompany the Pres‘dent’s procla- 
mecion, partly for the reason that opportu- 
nizcy for such statements will occur soon 
in Parliament and partly because of the 
impression, widely shared, that the Govern- 
ment of India as such is itself out of the 
pccitical controversies which raged over 
Kerala. 

The process of thinking and rethinking 
wich went on continuously among mem- 
bers of the Government and in consecutive 
meetings of the Cabinet showed that the 
dezision was not lightly taken. 

Consequently, there were tonight more 
sicas of sorrow than jubilation in Govern- 
ment of India circles and also anxiety 
about future political trends in the country. 

As the proclamation makes it clear the 
Gsvernment of India’s intention is to hold 
fresh elections in Kerala as soon as 
pcrsible. 

It is realized that the atmosphere musi 
firrt improve; the machinery of elections 
mezy alsc require closer examination by the 
Election Commission which already has 
or. its hands a large number of complaints, 
ak:ut electoral rolls especially. 

Naturally in such matters the Election 
| Cemmission will act judiciously and in 
corsonance with the laws made for the 


purpose. 
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The following is the text of the pro- 


clamation by the President taking over / 


the administration of Kerala: 

“Whereas I, Rajendra Prasad, Presi- 
dent of India, have received a report from 
the Governor of the State of Kerala and 
after considering the report and other 
information received by me, I am satisfied 
that a situation has arisen in which the 
Government of that State canaot be carried 
on in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution of India (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘the constitution’). 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the 
powers conferred by Article 356 of the 
Constitution and of all other powers enabl- 
ing me in that behalf, I hereby proclaim 
that I (a) assume to myself as President 
of India all functions of the Government 
of the said State and all powers vested in 
or exercisable by the Governor of that 
State; (b) dreclare that the powers of the 
Legislature of the said State shall be 
exercizable by or under the authority of 
Parliament; and (c) make the following 
incidental and consequential provision; 
which appear to me to be necessary or 
desirable for giving effect to the objects 
of this proclamation, namely, 

(i) In the exercise of the functions and 
powers assumed to myself by virtue of 
clause (a) of this proclamation as afore- 
said, it shall be lawful for me as President 
of India to act to such extent as I think fit 
through the Governor of the State; 

(ii) The operation of the following 
provisions of the Constitution in relation 
to the State I hereby suspend, namely : 

“So much of the proviso to Article 3 
as relates to the reference by the President 
to the Legislature of the State; so much of 
Clause (2) of Article 151 as relates to the 
laying of the reports before the Legislature 
of the State; Articles 163 and 164, Clause 
(3) of Article 166, Articles 167 and 169, 
Articles 174 to 186 (both inclusive), clause 
(3) of Article 187 so far as it requires 
consultation with the Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Articles 188 and 189, 
Articles 193 to 198 (both inclusive), Article 
200 as relates to salaries and allowances of 
the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of 


NOTES 


the Legislative Assembiy, Articles 208 to 
211 (both inclusive), the proviso to clause 
(1) and the proviso to clause (3) of Article 
213: “and so much of clause (2) of Article 
323 as relates to the laying off the report 
with a memorandum before the Legisla- 
ture of the State.” 

(iii) The Legislative Assembly of the 
said State is hereby dissolved; 

(iv) Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in the Constitution or any law for 
the time being in force, the geneal 
election for constituting a new Legislative 
Assembly for the said State shall be held 
as soon as possible; 

(v) Any reference in the constitution 
to the Governor shall in relation to’ the 


strued as references to the President and 
to Parliament respectively; 
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clause (c) of the pruclamaticn issued on 
this the 3ist day of July, 1959, by the 
President under Article 356 of the Consti- 
tution of India, the Prasident is pleased to 
direct that all the functions of the Govern- 
ment of the State of Kerala and al] the 
powers vested in or exercisable by ihe 
Governor -of that State under the Consti- 
tution or under any law in force in that 
State, which have been assumed by the 
President by virtue of clause (a) of ‘he 
said proclamation shall subject to ‘he 


superintendence, direction and control of 
the President be exercisable also by ‘he 
Governor of the said ee 


Urbanisation in India 





yn. There were at legsi 17 
townsmen out of ever 00 people in our 






country. The 1961 census is bound to chew 


Provided that nothing herein shall that urbanisation is going on at an _c.2n 


affect the provisions of Article 153, Articles 
155 to 159 (both inclusive), Article 299 and 


Article 361 and paragraphs 1 to 4 (both systematic effort towards industrialising 


inclusive) of the Second Schedule or pre- 


greater_ because thé decade between 


§ See ge 
1951-61 will really represent’ the i'.st 





@ Cou of individual cits 





niry. 


vent the President from acting under sub- is even more illuminating. Here are ine 


clause (1) of this clause to such extent ag 
he thinks fit through the Governor of the 
said State; 

(vi) Any reference in the Constitution 
to acts or laws made in exercise of the 
powers of the Legislature of the State, by 
Parliament by virtue of this proclamation, 
or by the President or other authority 
referred to in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) 
of Article 357 of the Constitution, and the 
interpretation and general clause act (Act 
VIE of 1935), as in force in the State of 
Kerala and so much of the general clauses 
Act, 1897 (10 of 1897} as applies to State 
laws, shall have effect in relation to any 
such Act or law as if it were an Act of the 
Legislature of the State. 


In pursuance of sub-clause (1) of 


telling figures : 
eins Heures 








~ 1931 1951 
Caleutta 11,93,651 45,,78,07 | 
Bombay 11,61,383 28,39,2.713 
Madras 6,45,586 14,16,05% 
Hyderabad 466,894 10,85,722 
Ahmedabad 3,10,000 7,93,€i3 
Bangalore 3,06,470 7,78,077 
Kanpur 2,,19,189 7,05,38:3 
What happens when a city bulvcs” 


The limbs go out of control. House-b ld 
ing lags behind. Slums-spring up. Eve: 
clean areas get run down. Water will be i: 
short supply. Drainage will be insufiicient 
(Even Malad, the large suburb of Bor. > 
had no underground drainage till vers 
recently). Milk and vegetables become 
scarce and costly. Transport will present 
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lifficr:t problem, rot to speak of medical 
lid aud the education of children. 
Paleutta Corporation and the Government_ 


Tue history of local self-government_in_jin a resolution asked the 


his country is a chequered one, . The alien 

fers in their acute distrust “of. the Jn di ian 
me Tend: of a “few. While such centrali- 
fatior. suited a bureaucratic administration 
ts unsuitability in a democratic set-up 
was ianifest even during the early years 
xf Incependence. The plea for a greater 
lécer ‘ralization and local autonomy has 
‘ome irom diverse sources ard in some re- 
ions there is also a move afoo% in this direc- 
‘ion. Strangely, however, in many parts of 
he country there has been a tendency to- 
wards the opposite direction of even greater 
rentmlization than before. In this cate- 
rory falls -he ordinance whicn was promul- 
gated in the beginning of July by the 
aovernment o. West Bengal dealing with 
he Eppoiniment of the Commissioner of the 
eorporation of Calcutta. Tne Calcutta 
Muncipal Aci 1951 uider which the city 
xf Calcutta is administered curtailed much 
xf the authority enjoyed by the institution 
ayen under the British regime. The pre- 
sent ordirance seeks to restrict that auto- 
tom, still further. It provides ‘inter alia’ 
fiat the Commissioner will be appointed 
yy tne State Government and such appoint- 
nen: need not have the approval of the 
~ory oration or of the State Public Service 
commission as heretofore. Moreover the 
wdinance also deprives the Corporation of 
ts powers to recommend to the State 
wovernment the removal of the Commis- 
foner if it is dissatisfied with his work. 
Phe ordinance virtually supersedes the Act 
gassed by the Legislature and places an 
Mffice:al over the head of the popularly 
Jecced Councillors. What makes the situ- 
ition more unfortunate is the fact that 
here were no special reasons for the 
xsovernment to assume such drastic autho- 
‘ity. If the Government had grounds to 
yeli=ve that the Corporation, as at present 
ronstituted could not run the affairs smooth- 
y it had ample powers to supersede the 
vomporation. But it has not done so appar- 
snt.y because tnere are no convincing 
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reasons. The condemnstion of the local 
body imphed in the ordinance creates a 
Very had precedent. ‘ine Corporation has 
Government to 
withdraw the ordinances. As the Govern- 
ment has refused to re-consicer its decision 
the Councillors headed Ly tre Mayor are 
contemplating the holding of a 
meeting to decide upon the course of action. 
This unseemly controversy has very much 
lowered the prestige of botn the Goverp- 
ment and the Corporation helcre the cyes 
of the public and it is through such unyise 
acts on the part of men in autnority that th: 
institutions of administration come to lose 
their respectability and the field becomes 
clear for the free play of disruptive foress, 
Arbitration 

The Indian Labour Conference, which 
concluded its deliberation is in Madras on 
July 29, has suggested that industrial dcis- 


putes should be settled mere through 
arbitration and mediation than through 
adjudication. This suggestion has been 


endorsed by the repr2sentatives of both 
the employers and the employees. To 
facilitate the task of finding qualified arbi- 
trators the Gover.men* has been asked to 
maintain a panel of arbitrators; but the 
parties would be free to choose arbitrators 
even from outside the pane]. The Centra! 
Government has further been asked to 
examine afresh the provisicns of the 
Industrial Arbitration Act with a view to 
determining the extent to which it could 
be made applicable to the avrk.tration pro- 
cedure laid down in the Industrial Disputes 
Act. It is indeed a highly welcome deve- 
Jopment that all the parties—ihe cmployers, 
employees and the Goveinment have 
accepted the primacy of the principle of 
arbitration for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. The greatest merit of this proce- 
dure is that it will, if sincerely adhered to 
by the principal parties, obviate the need 
to lose valuable man-dayvs acd to sufier a 
fall in production which cause hardship to 
the nation; we relieve the workers of th: 
strain of undergoing a pericd of strike 
which often means substantial loss of 
income, and ensure fhe employers of a 
steady flow of profit. 


special 
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INDIAN REACTIONS TO TIBETAN DEVELOPMENTS 


By SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


TH disturbances in Tibet leading to the disso- 
lution of the Local Government of Tibet and 
the exile of the Dalai Lama came as a great 
Shock to the Indians who have for long been 
told by their Government to disbelieve reports 
of disturbances in Tibet. The Government of 
India was by no means unaware of the fact: 
that the situation in Tibet was not normal. 
Indeed, it could not. be, as it had to find an 
explanation for the inability of the Chinese 
Government to permit a group of Indian 
scholars to visit Tibet to study certain old 
manuscripts bearing upon early Indian history 
and, what is of greater significance, of the 
Chinese request to the Government of India 
to agree to the cancellation of the Indian 
Prime Minister’s proposed visit to Tibet. 
Reports began to circulate early this year of 
unrest in Tibet and of the imposition of res- 
traints upon the Dalai Lama.’ By the end of 
February the Tibetan disturbances had begun 
to have their impact felt upon the people living 
on the Indian side of the border.? In the begin- 
ning of March fighting was reported in Outer 
Tibet casting its spell upon Lhasa, the capital 
city of Tibet The resistance movement was 
stated to be well organised having the support 
of the great majority of Tibet’s 80,000 monks.* 
Yet on March 6, the Indian Prime Minister 
declared in his monthly press conference that 
press reports about Tibet were grossly 
exaggerated.5 He confirmed ‘.that there were 
troubles in Khampa areas but discounted  re- 
ports about disturbances in Tibet proper: “I 
cannot tell you the extent of these troubles. 
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_of arms or physical bodies’® The Prime Minis- 
ter further vigorously defended the Govern- 


Dethi Hindusthan Standard 


The Khampas, as you may know, come from 
that part of the Tibetan region which was inore 
or less integrated into Ching long ago net m 
the last few years, but previously, and it had 
been a very difficult part to govern even im 
earlier years. It is that part which has an a- 
rently given trouble,”* he said. 


It_was_not long before the Indian _ Prtine 
Minister had to give up_his xeticonee. Sp -:k- 
ing before the Lok Sabha (the Lower Bouse of 
the Indian Parliament) on March 17, Shn 
Nehru said: “There have been difficult:e. end 
conflicts (in Tibet) sometimes on « srall 
scale, sometimes on g somewhat bigger scaic. 
They are creating new situations and I do aot 
know if it will help at all for me to go mito 
such details as we know at the present 
moment, except to say that the situation 1. 
difficult one.”? He, however, added thet there 
had been no large-scale violence and the situa- 
tion, although a difficult; one, represenred 
“more a clash ills at prese ng clash 


ment’s restrictive orders on g_ particular 
journalist resident in Northern Bengal in the 
interest of maintaining friendly tics with 
China.® 

3There was unmistakably an elemcnt 
deliberateness in the Prime Minister's 
traint in replying to questions on Tibet. The 
in an editorial 
article on March 20 pointed to this asp:-ct. and 
wrote: “We .do not think that the Prime 
Minister can really want the Chinese to undci- 
stand that his Government feeling is whoily 
contained by the words he used on the subject 
(Tibet) in the Lok Sabha on Tuesday March 
17) or at his press conference on 6th Mav. 
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Whe criticising the exaggerated reports, Shri 
Nekru not only used language to understand 
the situation in Tibet but he managed to give 
the :mpression that he was restraining himself 
and that the understatement was deliberate.”?° 
lt edded that the Prime Minister’s statement 
tha the situation in Tibet represented more a 
clas: of wills than g clash of arms or a clash 
of cnysical bodies needed crucial qualifications 
“for. in the clash of wills, one side (2.¢., China) 
has in reserve an infinite superiority in arms 
to sack its will.’3 

—hat the newspaper's reading of the 
Tibstan situation was not far wrong was con- 
firmed on the same day (March 20) by the 
nev released in New Delhi by the External 
Affu.rs Ministry of the Government of India. 
It vas stated therein that widespread rebellion 
hac broken out in Tibet in which the Tibetans 
anc the Khampas were fighting the Chinese in 
Lhe.a, the capital city of Tibet, and in the 
couztryside, "LL 

he reaction in .Indig to this confirmation 
of he unhappy turn of events in Tibet was 
one of sympathy for the Tibetan people in ‘their 
strizgle against the Chinese and subdued 
crizcism of the Government of India’s policy 
of ~2ticence on Tibet.12 But most of the people 
preicrred to await the turn of events before 
masing any comment upon the developments 
in that unfortunate land. 

The Prime Minister made a statement on 
Merch 23 in the Lok Sabha in which he tried 
to give a sketch of the developments on 
the basis of information available with the 
Gc-ernment of India. He disclosed -that the 
dis-urbances had occurred following rumours 
in egard to the safety of the Dalai Lama. A 
larze number of Tibetan women had come to 
the Indian Consulate-General in Lhasa to ask 
th- Consul-General to accompany them to 
th Chinese Foreign Bureau and be a witness 
to their presenting certain demands. The 
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Consul-General had naturally to signify his 
inability to comply with such ga request. A few 
days later, on March 20 fighting had suddenly 
broken out between the Chinese troops and 
Tibetan .elements in the heart of the capital so 
that it had become impossible for the Indian 
Consul-General to go out of the premises, The 
outbreak of violence in Lhasa was a new deve- 
lopment. Shri Nehru expressed his anxiety 
about the safety of the Dalai Lama who was 
held in high veneration by the people of India. 
He, however, counselled restraint upon all 
Indians declaring that, India had “no in- 
tention of interfering in the internal affairs of 
China with whom we have friendly relations,” 

The Chinese Government and the press re- 
mained silent over the developments in Tibet 
until March 28 when it was announced that 
the Tibetan Local Government had been dis- 
solved by the Central Government in Peking. 
It was stated that the rebellion had broken out 
in Lhasa on March 10 and had been inspired 
by imperialists and reactionaries. The state- 
ment issued by the Chinese Government said: 
“Most of the Kaloons of the Tibet Local 
Government and the upper strata reactionary 
clique colluded with imperialism, assembled 
rebellious bandits to carry out rebellion, 
ravaged the people, put the Dalai Lama under 
duress, tore up the 17-article agreement on 
measures for the peaceful liberation of Tibet 
and, on the night of March 19, directed the 
Tibetan local Army and rebellious elements to 
launch a general offensive against the People’s 
Liberation Army garrison in Lhasa. Such acts 
which betray the motherland and disrupt uni- 
fication are not allowed by law. In order to 
safeguard the unification of the country and 
national unity, in addition to ‘enjoin- 
ing the Tibet Military Area Command of ‘the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army to put down 
the rebellion thoroughly, the decision is that 
from this day the Tibet Local Government Is 
dissolved and the Preparatory Committee for 
the Tibet autonomous region shall exercise the 
functions and powers of the ‘Tibetan Local 
Government.” Eighteen ‘traitorous’ Tibetan 
leaders were named who would be punished 
if found out. As the whereabouts of the Dalai 
Lama was not known the Panchen Lama was 
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named the Acting Chairman of the Prepara- 
tory Committee.4 


Two pomts in the Chinese statement 
affected India. In the first place it was alleged 
in that statement that the Tibetan rebellion 
was being directed from the Indian soil; 
secondly the reference to Tibetan developments 
in the Indian Parliament was characterised as 
interference into the internal affairs of China. 
The suggestion that the Tibetan rebellion had 
been conducted from the territory of India was 
promptly repudiated by the Government of 
India#® and subsequently by the Prime Minis- 
ter himself who personally made a statement 
in the Lok Sabha.1® Referring to the other point 
the Prime Minister said in reply to a short 
notice question in the Lok Sabha on March, 30 
that Parliament had certamly the right to dis- 
cuss any topic it considered proper though he 
admitted that it might be difficult for people 
trained in a different tradition to understand 
the way of parliamentary democracy.17 On 
April, 3 the Lok Sabha was informed of the 
fact. that in response to his own request the 
Dalai Lama had been granted political asylum 
in India. Explaining the Government of India’s 
attitude towards the Dalai Lama Shri Nehru 
said that he would be accorded “respectful 
treatment” and no bar would be placed upon 
his activities though the Government of India 
hoped that he would do nothing to embarrass 
its position vis-a-vis China.18 

The Dalai Lama’s flight to Indig marked 
the end of one phase of the Tibetans’ struggle 
against China though it did not mean an end 
to fighting. 

The Chinese action in Tibet, and more 
particularly the reference to India being the 
commanding centre of the rebellion in Tibet 
greatly scandalized the Indian conscience. It 
was particularly the allegations against India 
that enraged almost everybody in India with 
the exception of a few among the members of 
the Communist Party. The charge against 
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14. Statésman, Delhi, March 29, 1959. 

15. Statesman, Delhi, March 30, 1959. 

16. Statement made on March 30, reported 
in the Statesman, March 31, see also Hindu, 
March 31. 

17. Ibid, 

18. Statesman, April 4, 1959, 
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India appeared so fantastic that Indiens did 
not know what to say in reply, The reaction, 
when it came, was unmistakably definite. In a 
strongly worded editorial article entitled, “The 
Rape of Tibet”, The Hindustan Times wrote 
referring to the IJIndia-Ching Agreement on 
Tibet: “An elaborate enunciation of principles 
which describe non-interference in five diife- 
rent ways was surely an extravagant way of. 
safeguarding a few lakhs worth of business. 
Our meaning was, and the Chinese seemcd to 
understand it then, that Panch Shcel had a 
validity in the ordering of relations >etween 
China and Tibet. We were not wrong in ex- 
perimenting with the begetting of trust by 
trust. If to depend upon Chinese gocd faith 
was a risk, it was a calculated risk. Sirce tien 
we have had several warnings that Panch Shcel 
pipeline of good-will was one-ender.. And, 
now when ‘we should be torn between feelings 
of shame and impotence ‘the Chinese hive had 
the audacity not only to frighten us into con- 
tinued silence by giving us the undeserved credit. | 
of harbouring the ‘commanding centre’ of the 
rebellion in Indian territory at Kalimpong but 
to tell us how we shall conduct ourselves in our 
sovereign Parliament.”?® Much the same scnti- 
ment was expressed by many other nevspepcrs, 
if in less harsh words.2° “Do the Communist 
rulers of China seriously believe that the world 
will be taken in by their version of the trerrdy 
that has overtaken the Land of the Lemmas, 
though words and phrases like ‘counte:-rcvolu- 
tionary forces’, ‘traitorous clique’, ‘reactionary 
forces of Tibet’, and ‘patriotic people’ cre there 
to hit the reader’s eye?” asked the Arrrita- 
bazar Patrika, the leading nationalist daily o 
Calcutta.21 “No, truth cannot be smothcre 
by words. There.is enough in the Sta-e Coun 
cil’s orders and the New Ching News Agercy’ 
Separate deSpatch to  corroborae anc 
Strengthen the impression already formed or 
the basis of reports received from other source 
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20. See the editorial articles in The Sivie: 
man, Delhi, March 31, The Times of Todi 
Bombay, April 1, the Delhi Hindusthan Sta 
dard, Delhi, April 1, The Hindu, Madr 
April 1, the Amritabazar Patrika, Calcutt 
March 31. 

21. Editorial article April 1, 1959. 
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that what the (Chinese) People’s Liberation 
Arm: under orders from Peking has suppressed 
and s engaged in suppressing is a valiant peo- 
ple’s last desperate fight for political and reli- 
gious freedom,” it said.2? 


here was always an undertone of anxiety 
in Irdian minds about the fate of the Dalai 
Lam: .28 The news of the Dalai Lama’s safe 
arriv.l in India was therefore greeted on all 
hand . Welcoming the arrival of the Dalai 
Lams in India the liberal daily of Lucknow, 
The \ational Herald affectionately referred to 
the ell-known fact of India’s respect for his 
perscrality.24 The press in general endorsed 
the © overnment of India’s action in granting 
polit :al asylum to the Dalai Lama.?5 “In 
gran*neg political asylum to the Dalai Lama”, 
the Thmes of India editorially wrote, “New 
Delh. has demonstrated, in the clearest manner 
possizic, its awareness of moral responsibility 
ina natter that has ravaged civilized opinion 
throuzhout, the world.’ 


Tue Davart LAMA’s STATEMENT 

“~2e Dalai Lama made a_ statement on 
April 18 after his arrival in India which was 
a Tincing denunciation of the Chinese conduct 
in Tet. The statement pointed out that the 
Chine .e (Hans) and the Tibetans were diffe- 
rent reoples and that despite recurrent Chinese 
cffort- to impose their suzerainty upon ‘Tibet 
“in acy event, at all times, even when the suze- 
raint- of China was imposed, Tibet remained 
auton:mous i control of its mternal affairs.” 
It aff. med that the 1951 treaty between China 
and -ibet had been signed by the ‘Tibetans 
under duress and that the Chinese had persis- 
ently violated the terms of even that agree- 
ent and the Tibetan Government had been 
Jenie. the autonomy promised to rt. The pre- 
aratc -y committee for the autonomous region 
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_ See the editorial articles in the National 
. Lucknow, The Hindu, Madras. 

“24, Editorial article entitled “Dalai Lama” 
pri] +, 1959. 


Editorial articles in The Statesman, 
April 4; Delhi Hindusthan Standard, 
clhi April 4; Hindustan Times, Delhi, April 
- Ve zonal Herald, Lucknow, April 4: The 
‘ime. of India, Delhi, April 6, 1959. 
26. April 6, 1959 Editorial article. 
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of Tibet which had been set up in 1956 under 
the Chairmanship of the Dalai Lama with the 
Panchen Lama and General Chang Kuo-hua 
as Vice-Chairman had also little authority all 
the effective authority being exercised from 
Peking. This had led to disturbances in the 
Kham areas which assumed serious propor- 
tions In 1956. 


Giving the background of the latest deve- 
lopments the statement said: 

“The relations of Tibetans with China he 
came openly straimed from the early. part of 
February 1959. The Dalai Lama had agreed 
a month in advance to attend a cultural show 
in the Chinese headquarters and the date was 
suddenly fixed for the tenth of March. The 
people of Lhasa became apprehensive that some 
harm might be done to the Dalai Lama and, 
as a result, about 10,000 people gathered around 
the Dalai Lama’s summer palace at Norbu- 
lingka and physically prevented the Dalai 
Lama from attending the function. 


“Thereafter, the people themselves decided 
to raise a bodyguard for the protection of the 
Dalai Lama. Large crowds of Tibetans went 
about the streets of Lhasa demonstrating 
against the Chinese rule in Tibet. Two days 
later, thousands of Tibetan women held demon- 
strations protesting against the Chinese autho- 
rity. In spite of this demonstration from the 
people, the Dalai Lama and his Government 
endeavoured to maintain friendly relations 
with the Chinese and tried to carry out nego- 
tiations with the Chinese representatives as 
to how best to bring about peace in Tibet and 
assuage the people’s anxiety. ) 

“While these negotiations’ were being 
carried out, reinforcements arrived to 
strengthen the Chinese garrisons in Lhasa and 
Tibet. On the 17th March, two or three mortar 
shells were fired in the direction of the Norbu- 
lingka Palace. Fortunately, the shells fel) in 
a nearby pond. 


“After this, the advisers became alive to 
the danger to the person of the Dalai Lama 
and, in those difficult circumstances, it be- 
came Imperative for the Dalai Lama, the mem- 
bers of his family and his high officials to leave 
Lhasa, 

- “The Dalai Lama would like to state cate- 
gorically that he left Lhasa and Tibet and 
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came-to Indie of his own free will and not 


under duress. 


“Tt was due to the loyalty and affectionate 
support, of his people that the Dalai Lama was 
‘able to find his way through a route which is 
quite arduous. The route which the Dalai Lama 
took involved crossing the Kyichu and Tsang- 
po rivers and making his way through the 
Lhoka area, Yarlung Valley and Psonadzong 
before reaching the Indian frontier at Kanzey 
Mane, near Chuhangmu. 


“On the 29th March, 1959, the Dalai Lama 


sent two emissaries to cross the Indo-Tibetan 


border, requesting the Government of India 
permission to enter 
there. The Dalai Lama is extremely grateful 
to 'the people and the Government of India for 
their spontaneous and generous welcome as 
well as the asylum granted to him and _ his 
followers. 


“Indig and Tibet have religious, cultural 


and trade links over a thousand years and for. 


Tibetans, it has always been the land of en- 
lightenmen't, having given birth to the Lord 
Buddha. The Dalai Lama is deeply touched 
by the kind greetings extended to him on his 
safe arrival in Indig by the Prime Minister, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and his colleagues in 
the Government of India. The Dalai Lama has 
already sent reply to this message of greeting. 

“Ever since the Dalai Lama entered at 
Kanzeymane, near Chuttanmu, he has ex- 
perienced in full measure the respect and hos- 
pitality extended to him by the people of the 
Kameng Frontier’ Division of the North-East 
Frontier Agency and the Dalai Lama would 
like to state how the Government of India’s 
officers posted there had spared no effort, in 
making his stay and journey through this ex- 
tremely well-administered part of India as 
comfortable as possible. - 


“The Dalai Lama will now be proceeding 
to Mussoorie which he hopes to reach in the 
next few days. The Dalai Lama will give 
thought to his future plans and, if necessary, 
give expression to them as soon as he has had 
a chance to rest and reflect on recent events. 

“His country and people have passed 
through an extremely difficult period and all 
that the Dalai Lama wishes to say at the 
moment is to express his sincere regret at the 


India and seek asylum’ 
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tragedy which has overtaken Tibet and to fer- 
vently hope that these troubles will be over 
soon without any more bloodshed. : 

“As the Dalai Lama and the spiritual head 
of all the Buddhists in Tibet, his foremost co.)- 
cern is the well-being of his people and, in cn- 
suring perpetual flourishing of his sacred reli- 
gion and freedom of his country. 


“While expressing once again thankful: -: 
at his safe arrival in India, the Dalai Lew 
would like to take this opportunity to commu- 
nicate to all his friends, well-wishers and «dv-- 
votees in India and abroad his sincere gratitude 
for the many messages of sympathies and co- 
cern with which they have flooded him.’* 

The Chinese called the statement to b. a 
forgery perpetrated by the Indian Governme1. 
officials claiming that the Dalai Lama ws 
under duress in India. The Panchen Lama \ ho 
was named acting Chairman of the Prepari- 
tory Committee in Tibet said in a speech bels¢ 
the National People’s Congress (Parliames } 
of China on April 22: “Tt is worth noting 
that reactionaries in India, -walking in the fuct- 
steps of. the British imperialists have | alwuys 
harboured expansionist ambitions towards Tibet . 
and have carried out various forms of sabota. 
activities.” 


“It is obvious,” he added, “that the 
called statement of the Dalai Lama was 
posed on him by foreigners.” 

The Dalai Lama clarified the position in 
a, statement from Mussoorie on April 22 1¢- 
iterating that, the Tezpur statement had heen 
“Issued under my authority and indicated niy 
view and I stand by it.” | 

To meet the growing interest generated hy 
the Dalai Lama’s presence in India was ‘ie 
centre of acute interest for many, he agreed to 
hold a press conference at Mussoorie on 
June 20. 


The Dalai Lama said on that occasion that 
he did not propose to stay in Indig indefini'c- 
ly but his return to Lhasa would depend ujn 
his’ obtaining the rights and powers which the 
Tibetans had enjoyed and exercised prior ‘0 
1950, z.¢., the Chinese action in Tibet. Ile 
would welcome a meeting between the Prue 
Ministers of India and China, he said. 
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In ‘a statement issued to the press at ‘the 
conclusion of the press conference, the Dalai 
Lama said: 

“iver since my arrival in India, I have 
been. receiving almost every day sad and dis- 
tressing news of the suffering and inhuman 
treasment of my people. I have heard almost 
daily with a heavy heart of their increasing 
agory add affliction, their harassment and 
persecution and of the terrible deportation and 
execution of innocent men. 


“These have made me realise forcibly that 
the time has manifestly arrived when in the 
interests of my people and religion and to save 
them from the danger of near-annihilation, I 
mus; not keep silent any longer but must 
fransly and plainly tell the world the truth 
abo.t Tibet and appeal to the conscience of all 
peace-loving and civilised nations. 

“To understand and appreciate the  signi- 
ficance ard implication of the recent tragic 
happenings in Tibet, it is necessary to refer to 
the main events which have occurred in the 
courtry since 1950. It is recognised by every 
independent observer that Tibet had virtually 
beer indevendent by enjoying and exercis- 
ing all rights of sovereignty whether internal 
or external. ‘This has also been impliedly 
adnutted by the Communist Government of 
China for the very structure, terms and condi- 
tions of the so-called agreement of 1951 con- 
clus-vely show that it was an agreement be- 
tween two independent and sovereign States. 

“Tt follows, therefore, that when the Chinese 
arm es violated the territorial integrity of 
Tibet they were committing g flagrant act of 
aggression. The agreement which followed the 
invesion of ‘Tibet was also thrust upon its 
people and Government by the threat of arms. 
It. was never accepted by them of their own 
free will: The consent of the Government was 
sceured under duress and at the point of 
bayonet. 2 

“My representatives were compelled to sign 
the agreement under threat of further military 
operations against Tibet by the invading 
arm.es of China leading to utter ravage and 
ruin of the country. Even the Tibetan seal 
which was affixed to the agreement was not 
the seal of my representatives, but a seal copied 
and fabricated by the Chinese authorities in 
Peking and kept in their possession ever since. 
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“Whie I and my Government did not 
voluntarily accept the agreement, we were 
obliged to acquiesce in it, and decided to 
abide by the terms and conditions in order to 
save my people and country from the danger 
of total destruction. It was, however, clear 
from. the very beginning that the Chinese had 
no intention of carrying out the agreement. 

“Although they had solemnly undertaken to 
maintain my status and power as the Dalai 
Lama, they did not lose any opportunity to 
undermine my authority and sow dissensions 
among my people. In fact, they compelled me, 
situated as I was, to dismiss my Prime 
Ministers under threat of their execution with- 
out trial. because they had in all honesty and 
sincerity resisted the unjustified usurpation of 
power by the representatives of the Chinese 
Government in Tibet. 


“Far from carrying out the agreement, they 
began deliberately to pursue a course of policy 
which was diametrically opposed to the terms 
and conditions which they had themselves laid 
down. Thus commenced a reign of terror which 
finds few parallels in the history of Tibet. 

“Forced labour and compulsory exactions, a 
systematic persecution of the people, plunder 
and confiscation of property belonging to 
individuels and monasteries and execution of 
certain leading men in ‘Tibet, these are the 
glorious achievements of the Chinese rule in 
Tibet. 

“During all this time, patiently and sincerely 
I endeavoured to appease my people and to 
calm down their feelings and at the same time 
tried my best to persuade the Chinese autho- 
rities in Lhasa, to adopt a policy of conciliation 
and friendliness, In spite of repeated failures 
I persisted in this policy till the last day when 
it became impossible for me to render any 
useful service to my people by remaining in 
Tibet. Iz is in these circumstances that I was 
obliged to leave my country in order to save 
it from further danger and disaster. 

“TI wish to make it clear that I have made 
these assertions against the Chinese officials in 
Tibet in the full knowledge of their gravity, 
because I know them to be true. Perhaps, the 
Peking Government are not fully aware of the 
facts of the situation. 

“But, if, they are not prepared to accept 
these statements, let them agree to an investi- 
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gation on the point by an international com- 
mission, On our part I and my Government 
will readily agree to abide by the verdict of 
such an impartial body. 

“Tt is necessary for me to add, that before 
I visited Indig in 1956, it had become increas- 
ingly clear to me that my policy of amity and 
tolerance had totally failed to create any im- 
pression on the representatives of the Chinese 
Government in Tibet. 

“Indeed, they had frustrated every measure 
adopted by me to remove the bitter resentment 
felt, by my people and to bring about a peace- 
ful atmosphere in the country for the purpose 
of carrying out the necessary reforms, As I 
was unable to do anything for the Denefit of 
my people I had practically made up my mind 
when I came to India not to return to Tibeb 
until there was a manifest, change in the atti- 
tude of the Chinese authorities. 

“I, therefore, sought the advice of the Prime 
Minister of India, who has always shown me 
unfailing kindness and consideration. After 
his talk with the Chinese Prime Minister and 
on the strength of the assurances given by him 
on behalf of China, Shri Nehru advised me to 
change my decision. 


“T followed his advice and returned to Tibet 
in the hope that conditions would change sub- 
stantially for the better and I have no doubt 
that my hopes would have been realised, if, the 
Chinese authorities had on their part carried out 
the assurances which the Chinese Prime 
Minister had given to the Prime Minister of 
India. 


“Tt was, however, painfully clear soon after 
my return that the representatives of the 
Chinese Government had no intention to adhere 
to their promises. The natural and inevitable 
result was that the situation steadily grew 
worse until it became impossible to control the 
spontaneous upsurge of my people against the 
tyranny and oppression of the Chinese autho- 
rities. 

“At this point I wish to emphasise that I 
and my Government have never been opposed 
to the reforms which are necessary in the social, 
economic and political systems prevailing in 
Tibet. 

“We have no-desire to disguise the fact that 
Ours is an ancient society and that we fnust 
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introduce immediate cLanges in the interests 
of the people of Tibet. In fact, during the last 
nine years several refcrms were proposed by 
me and my Governme=t, but every time these 
measures were strenuo sly opposed by the 
Chinese in spite of pcpular demand for them, 
with the result that nothing was done for the 
betterment of the social and economic condi- 
tions of the people. 

“In particular, it was my earn2st dewre 
that the system of lam] tenure shou-d be reti- 
cally changed without further delay, and ‘ne 
large landed estates azquired by the State on 
payment of compensation for distribucion 
amongst the tillers of =he soil. But *he Chitsse 
authorities deliberately put every obstacle in 
the way of carrying cut this Just end rea-cn- 
able reform. ’ 

“T desire to lay stress on the fact that «rv, 
as firm believers in Euddhism, welcome chiice 
and progress consistently with the genius of 
our people and the rich tradition of our 
country. 


“But the people ef Tibet will scoutly r-sist 
any victimisation, sacrilege and plunder i: the | 
name of reforms—a policy which is now Icing 
enforced by the reprzsentatives of the Ch'1ese 
Government in Lhase. 

“T have attemptcd to present g clear and 
unvarnished picture >f the situation in Tibet. 
I have endeavoured io tell the entire civilised 
world the real truth about Tibet, the truth 
which must ultimate y prevail, however strong. 
the forces of evil may appear to be. e 

“Today I also wish to declare that we, 
Buddhists, firmly and steadfastly believe in 
peace and desire to live in peace with all] the 
peoples and countries of the wor.d. Although 
recent actions and policies of the Cliinese 
authorities in Tibet have created strong  feel- 
ings of bitterness and resentment: against the 
Government of China, we Tibe-ans, lay and 
monk alike, do nat cherish any feclinos 0: 
enmity-and hatred against the great Chines 
people. 

“We wish to live in peace and ask foi 
peace and goodwill ‘rom all the ccuntries of the 
world. I and my Government are, therefore 
fully prepared to w:lcome a peaceful and ami 
cable solution of tie present tragic probic 
provided that such a solution gugrantecs th 
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przservation of the rights and powers which 
Tibet has enjoyed and exercised without any 
interference prior to 1950. 

“We must also insist on the creation of a 
fax durable climate, by the immediate adoption 
of she essential measures as a condition prece- 
dert to negotiations for a peaceful settlement. 
We ask for peace and for a peaceful settlement, 
bu- we must also ask for the maintenance of 
the status and the rights of our State and people. 

“To you gentlemen of the press, J and my 
pecple owe a great debt of gratitude for all 
tha: you have done to assist us in our struggle 
for survival and freedom. Your sympathy and 
support has given us courage and strengthened 
our determination. I confidently hope that you 
wil. continue to lend that weight of your influ- 
ence to the cause of peace and freedom for 
whith the people of Tibet are fighting today.” 


Tur PourricAL PARTIES 


All the major political parties of India, 
with the exception of the Communist Party of 
Indixz, condemned the Chinese action in Tibet 
in roore or Jess sharp terms. 

The Working Committee of the Indian 
Nat.onal Congress, India’s largest political 
party, passed g resolution on May 9, in which 
it scid that any happening in Tibet that led 
io stffering of the people of Tibet was a matter 
for -orrow for the people of India. The com- 
mittee fully endorsed the policy of the Govern- 
men of India.?7 


“he National Committee of the Praja 
Socic.ist Party, the second largest political 
party, passed a resolution on April 17, to ex- 
press its grave concern over the happenings in 
Tibe which, it said, brought a warning to all 
“who cherish the right of a people to shape 
their own destiny” .?8 

' “he Bharatiya Jan Sangh, the fourth poli- 
tical party to be nationally recognised by the 
Election Commission of India (the other three 
parties are the Congress, PSP and the Commu- 
nist “arty) indicated its protest against the 
Chinese action in Tibet by staging a “hands off 
‘Tibet* demonstration before the Chinese Em- 


®*indian Express, New Delhi, June 2, 1959. 
27. Full Text of the Revolution in The 
Statesman, Delhi, May 10, 1959. 
28. Stdtesman, Delhi, April 18, 1959. 
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bassy ir. New Delhi and the Chinese Consulate- 
General in Bombay on March 30.”° 

The Secretary of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha (a political organisation of a 
smaller number of Hindus) called upon the 
Government of India to raise the question of 
Tibet in the United Nations—a call, which was 
repeated®® by the all-party convention held in 
Jullundur on May 10—saying that silence on 
this occasion would mean the betrayal of the 
cause of distressed humanity. 

Almost all the principal non-Communist 
Marxist political parties were equally critical 
of the Chinese behaviour in Tibet. The Call, 
monthly organ of the ‘Revolutionary Socialist 
Party of India, wrote that if, as the Chinese 
had alleged, imperialist forces had gained ground 
in Tibet the responsibility belonged to the 
Chinese who had failed in adopting g wise 
course in secking the integration of Tibet into 
China. “But even if imperialist agents have 
been active behind the Khampa rebellion in 
Tibet,” the magazine went on to add, “we have 
to put on record that we have every sympathy 
for the national sentiments of the Tibetan 
people, and we find no valid reason, why the 
Chinese Communist Party should not allow 
Tibet to evolve as another sovereign ‘People’s 
Republic’ as the ‘People’s Republic of Outer 
Mongolia’—as was done by the Soviet Union 
under Lenin’s guidance. ”’1 


\ 
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Turn CoMMUNIST Party 


The Communist Party of India was thus 
the only major organisation which kept itself 
apart from the stream of Indian public opinion 


about developments in Tibet. The Communist 


Party not only upheld the Chinese action in 
Tibet but went to the extent of even repeaing 
the Chinese charges against India,.3* This led to 


29. Statesman, Delhi, March 31, 1959. 

30. Ibd, May i, 1959. 

31. The Call (Monthly organ of the Revo- 
lutionary Socialist Party of India), Delhi, 
Vol. XI, No. 2 (April, 1959), page 5. 

32. The Times of India, Delhi, April (Full 
text of tha Party’s first major statement on 
Tibet). Fcr further statements see also the 
article “The significance of Tibet” by B. ig 
Ranadive in the New Age (Monthly eae of 
the Communist Party’ of India), Delhi, Vol. 
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a volley of protests both within and outside the 
Parliament. Strong exception was taken to the 
fact that the Party should have repeated the 
charge of Kalimpong being the commanding 
centre for the Tibetan rebellion. In a scath- 
ing speech in the Lok Sabha on April 1, 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani, a former President 
‘of the Indian National Congress and a leading 
member of the Praja Socialist Party, said: 
“Supposing, tomorrow, taking the cue from our 
‘nationalist friends’ (meaning the Communists 
—S.C.8.) who are lovers of this country, the 
Chinese Government be so mad as to think it 
was necessary to destroy this nest of intrigue 
in Incian territory and if they enter our terri- 
tory, the logical conclusion would be that the 
Communist Party would welcome such a 
thing.”38 | 

The Home Minister and the Prime Minis- 
ter also expressed similar sentiments. Referring 
to the allegation in the Communist press of 
collusion between Indian political officers and 
anti-Chinese spies, Shri Nehru said in evident 
exasperation: “The Communist Party of India 
goes about naming our principal officers. The 
party shows more than we suspected, a certain 
lack of balance in mind and total absence of 
feeling of decency and nationalism. What they 
are, [ don’t know. They cease to be Indians 
if they talk in this way.’*4 

The Communist stand was generally very 
much criticised by the press*® and the public. 
Some of the leading members of the party were 
also reported to have been critical of the word- 
ing of the party statement.2° The latest pro- 
nouncements®? of the party however did not 
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disclcse any change of views. A few neWo- 
papers however did not condemn the Ccmmu- 
nist Party’s stand. Referring to the statemcnt 
issued by the Secretariat of the Communist 
Party on March 381, the hberal Natwonal 
Herald of Lucknow wrote: “Obviously thcre 
was not sufficient material to damn the commu- 
nists as anti-national.’’8 


Tum GOVERNMENT oF INDIA 


The Government of India’s stand was that 
Tibet was part of China, but that did not pre- 
clude India’s interest in what happened in the 
region. “We are obviously interested in what 
happens there and what political developm: i> 
take place there (Tibet)”, the Indian Prine 
Minister told pressmen on April 5. “We cen- 
not ignore them or look away from then. 
What we do about them is another matt-r, 
But I would like to put it to you that anart 
from purely political considerations, there are 
other considerations which move people power- 
fully,’39 he added. Clarifying further ‘he 
Government’s attitude, the Prime Minster 
declared before Parliament on April 27, that 
India had no political interest in Tibet. “What 
we were anxious about was to preserve the - 
traditional connections between Indig and Tibet 
in regard to pilgrim traffic and trade. Our 
action in this matter and whatever we have 
done subsequently (to 1954) in regard io Tibet 
is proof enough of our policy and thet India 
had no political or ulterior ambitions in Tibct”, 
he said.4° Indian policy towards China was 
governed by three factors: (1) The preserva- 
tion of the security and integrity of India; 
(2) the desire to have continued friendly rela- 
tions with China and (3) Indian sympathy for 
the people of Tibet.4! The Indian Government 
was of the opinion that the agreement between 
Tibet and Ching on the: autonomous status of 
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38. Editorial article entitled “Kalimpong” 
April 3, 1959. This newspaper’s views on Tibet 
generally agreed with those of the Communist 


Party. 
39. Statesman, Delhi, April 6, 1959. 
40, Ibid, April, 28, 1959. 
41, The Indian Prime Minister’s statement 


before the Press Conference on April 5, and 
his subsequent statement in the Lok Sable. on 
April 27, 1959. 
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Tibet, assurances given to India “have not 
bear kept” by the Government of China.‘ 
The Government was all along very res- 
trained in its references to developments in 
Tibe: and this restraint was generally recipyo- 
cated by the press and the public. Some of the 
Chirese statements were hardly calculated to 
encoirage the observance of this restraint. Des- 
pite “he repeated assertions by the Government 
of Indig that Kalimpong had not been, or was 
not eing, used as the commanding centre of 
the Tibetan rebellion the Chinese continued 
repe.ting that charge; and notwithstanding 
the zlearest statement by the Dalai Lama at 
Tejpar on April 18! . and subsequently at 
“Mis: oorlé “that. he had come to India of his 
own iree accord, and the Indian Government’s 
uneqtivocal statement*! that the Dalai Lama 
was lree to go back to Tibet at any time he 
hked, that Chinese Government emissaries were 
welcc me to mect him, the Chinese Government, 
Press and Publie persisted in openly maintain- 
ing that the Dalai Lama was under duress in 
Indie, Charges were also levelled against 
Indiens, alleging that they had “expansionist 
alms’ with regard to Tibet.4° One Chinese 
newspaper went to the extreme of even saying 
that attackers in Tibet had been Indians.*¢ 
These maliznant accusations were too much to 
be stomached even by the most ardent Indian 
sympathiscrs for the Chinese cause in Tibet. 
For «xample, the National Herald of Lucknow 
whick all along made the best possible inter- 


42. Shri Nehru’s statement in the Convo- 
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44. Nehru’s statement in the Rajya Sabha 
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State.man, April 30. 1959. 

46. Ta Kung Pao, Peking reported in the 
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pretation of Chinese statements*? wrote in 2 
leader: “The Chinese Government has to con- 
vince the Tibetan people of the correctness of 
this policy and diseard any idea that anyone 


in India is interested in following an expan- .°. 


slonist policy. No one who has shown concern 
over the Tibetan situation has wanted an 
inch of Tibetan territory, and the Chinese 
people should understand it and stop accusing 
Indians cf expansionist ambitions.’48 

The Government of India’s stand was 
endorsed by all the political parties and news- 
papers. The Communists also found it difficult 
to directly criticize the. stand taken by Shri 
Nehru and his Government. Everybody with 
the exception of a few individuals*? agreed that 


Tibet was part of Ching but that the action 


of the Chinese Government in seeking to im- 
pose its volicies against the wishes of the 
Tibetan people was wrong.®° Some also ex- 
pressed the view that a fully autonomous Tibet 
was the only safeguard of peace in regions 
adjoining India’s north-eastern frontier and 
“the only satisfying symbol of China’s good 
intentions.”®! Though the Indian attitude to- 
wards Ching was very critical over the develop- 
ments in Tibet, there was general agreement 
that the issue should be treated as an isolated 
one and should in no way be allowed to be 
mixed up with the cold war between the Com- 
munist and Western blocs.®? Any suggestion 
that the Tibetan developments could 
in any way mean any change in the 
orientatior. of the foreign policy of India was 
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eategorically repudiated by the Prime Minis- 
ter." Though India had granted political 
asylum to the Dalai Lama, the Government of 
India did not consider him and his ministers 
in India as'a Government.54 


CoNcLUSION 


The ,Tibetan developments certainly bore 
heavily upon India-China relations; yet, hope- 
fully enough, both sides have maintained the 
need for preserving the mutual friendship be- 
tween the Governments of Ching and India. 
statement in the Lok Sabha 

reported in the Statesman, 





53.  Nehru’s 
on May 8, 1959, 
May 9, 1959. 

o4. Statement of the External 
Ministry on June 30, Statesman, July, 1959 
and the Indian Prime Minister’s Statement 
before the monthly Press Conference on July 7. 
reported in the Stalesman, July 8, 1959. 


Affairs 


‘ Hs 
The Government of India by sternly refusing 
to recognize any image government of Tibet in 
India and by refusing to agree to take tc 
question to the United Nations, which ws. 
suggested by the Jan Sangh and some oikcr 
parties including Shri Jayaprakash Narain, t'ic 
sarvodaya leader, who was elected to preside 
over the All-India Tibet Convention held «#t 
Caleutta during the last days of May to p91u- 
test against the Chinese action, has showu 1: 3, 
it still regards the Government in Peking ic be 
the only legal Government of Tibet. The t «<s 
of Indian expansionism should stop at ‘vs 
point and it should not prove beyond ‘i 
capabilities of the leaders of the two couri: irs 
to agree on a mutually satisfactory appre «fh 
to the future of Tibet which would alse he 
acceptable to the people of Tibet.* 





* Enlarged from an article that appear: i 
the World Today, London. 
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WASTAGE, CORRUPTION 


AND NEPOTISM IN INDIA 


By SANTWANA KUMAR DAS, ma. 


Large-scale development schemes under- 
taken by India after. attainment of 
independence have meant very heavy ex- 
penditure. The governmental decision to 
rapidly industrialize the country has, in its 
wake, brought in an amount of strain on 
the normal procedure of financing projects, 
etc. Financial and administrative powers 
had to be delegated often to new and 
inexperienced hands or to those who knew 
the past too closely to take advantage of 
loopholes of the laws. On the whole with 
an obvious relaxation of control, to cope 
with the exigency of the changed situation, 
expenditure in national undertaking or 
recruitment to important key positions have 
often been influenced by reasons other than 
national welfare. Honesty at many places 
is at a discount and the glamour of easy 
money has produced corruption on a more 
or less wide scale. 

Wastage at high level, corruption and 


favouritism have, to an extent, degraded 
the standard of national morality. Atte: tion 
may be drawn to a_ speech by Dr. ©. D. 
Deshmukh. He spoke on July 11, in eevrse 
of his V. S. Srinivasa Sastri endowment 
lecture at the Madras University. ‘The 
former Finance Minister said that Hf was 
now recognized, albeit somewhat fiuc- 
gingly, that the administrative machircry 
at levels from ministerial downwerds, 
was “erratic and inadequate” both in the 
conduct of day-to-day affairs and in tlie 
implementation of planned developmc:., 
The speaker added: “Uneasy publia 
heard of nepotism (still very comnio), 
highhandedness, gerrymandering, fcather 
ing of nests through-progeny, and a dozen 
other sins of commission and omission ui 
yet was helples for lack of precise cata 
facts and evidence. It was in order to dea 
with such a_ situation that a high fcve 
impartial standing judicial tribunal wa 
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called for to investigate and report on 
complaints.” 

Dr. Deshmukh has pledged to come 
forward himself to render whatever help 
1e could should such a body be set up. He 
said: “If such a commission is established, 
( shall be happy to make a beginning by 
odging half a dozen informations myself.” 

“he continued drift for over a decade 
nas created a gap between the adminis- 
‘rators and the people. Popular enthusiasm 
in national reconstruction -work is marked- 
ly on the wane. Deficit financing, large- 
scale foreign loans and other steps have 
together created an inflationary trend in 


the country’s economy. Prices of foodgrains: 


and other essential consumer goods have 
soared very high. Tax burden on the poor 
is on the increase. 

Planning to vitalise short-term produc- 
tive agencies, utilization of every naya 
oaisa for national welfare and complete 
slugging of wastage of national wealth 
would have accelerated progress of 
rational development undertakings: usher- 
ng ina welfare state of reat worth and 
ignificance. 

An analysis of the various kinds of 
vastage, instances of corruption and nepo- 
ism shows that the authors of these acts 
tre to be found in almost every walk of 
ational life. The ingenuity of the means 
ind manners adopted often show the care 
ind caution displayed at evading the law. 
~arelessness, planned dishonesty and com- 
jlete lack of a national outlook are a few 
f the outstanding causes behind commit- 
nent of the ‘crimes’. 

Lavish expenditure by ministers on 
ravel bills, ‘pomp and show and expensive 
paraphernalia in government houses’ 
Speezh by Acharya Kripalani in Lok Sabha 
m February 16, 1959), ‘bribery, corruption 
nd nepotism’ . (ibid) plus ‘considerable 
vaste in some of the projects in the 
ublic sector? (zbid) have, of late, accoun- 
ed fcr drainage of a good percentage of 
ational wealth. The Prime Minister said 
omet.me back that the possibility of mis- 
ake in large-scale undertaking cannot ke 
voided. This statement of Mr. Nehru will 
e endorsed by all right-thinking persons 
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} 
of the country. The difference of opinion 
lies elsewhere. Many a: devout Gandhites 
believe that the governments led by Mr. 
Nehru and his followers in the various 
states of the Indian. Union have often taken 
no -pains to distinguish | between financial 
loss as a result of genuine mistake commit- 
ted by an individual, who is earnest and 
honest, and a case of wastage of national 
fund which flows from dereliction of duty 
or avowed corruption. 

Democracy is, in a vay, a disadvantage 
to cope with wastage cf national fund 
emanating from large-scale corruption by 
influential and hardened social criminals. 
Hither the persons in charrce of national re- 
construction jobs should Se upright and 
earnest or there should be specific, standing 
legislation to meet the veiled challenge of 
of the anti-social elements. The pre-indepen- 
dence pledges to hang a black-marketeer at 
the nearest lamp-post and to ‘prevent con- 
centration of wealth and power in the 
hands of the individuals and groups’ 
(Congress Election Manifest» of 1945) the 
no more considered worth implementing 
‘ with any amount of ser-ousness. If the 
government intended to keep firm to party 
pledges, the Congress President, Mr. U. N. 
Dhebar, ‘would have had no occasion to 
lament over the fact thaz the rich were 
becoming richer and the poor poorer in 
the country. 

Even in democracy an able adminis- 
trator is capable of calling a halt to anti- 
social elements. ‘Thus far and no further’ 
was perhaps too proud an order that King 
Canute addressed to the weves of the sea; 
when dealing with men of low characters, 
the perverted ones, the enemies of the 
people, a threat, even a warning, may have 
a salutary effect. Lack of sacrifice at top 
and lack of honest second line of leadership 
have made national progress a costly ex- 
periment for India. The only way out, 


therefore, is to enact new ,lews or to set up 


high-powered bodies to deal with wastage 

and misuse of national :fcnds at various 

levels with personnel rotating and normal 

procedure of appeal to ‘higher courts of 

the land non-applicable. , india’s develop- 

ment pace is exta-ordinarily quick; the 
d 
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method to deal with losses during this 
speedy reconstruction work should also be 
such as to help maintain the tempo. 
There are many astounding cases of 
corruption. Acharya Kripalani revealed 
from his personal experience the extent of 
corruption prevalent in the Indian rail- 
ways. As the director of the Gandhi 
Ashram, Acharya Kripalani had to issue 
instructions to his workers, he admitted, 
to pay illegal gratification to the railway 
staff, in order to be able to procure wagon 
space for the transport of silk manufactur- 
ed in the various centres of West Bengal 


to other parts of the country. (Delha 
Hindusthan Standard dated February 17, 
1959.) 


_ The form and technique of corruption 
often vary. Judicial procedure and legal 
acumen often: help change the colour and 
shape of a particular case of corruption. 
Interpretation, procedural and legal, at 
times, makes case of corruption wear a 
new look. Only that part of the case, the 
joss in money or otherwise that the nation 
has to suffer, remains unchanged. 

Here is an example of a peculiar kind of 
wastage. Ashoka Hotel of’ New Delhi is 
a government undertaking. A foreign 
businessman putting up at the hotel re- 
marked to a Delhi journalist that the kind 
of loss incurred there was unheard of any- 
where else. .He said: “Look at the huge 
waste of space. So many committee rooms 
empty. In New York in a hotel of this 
kind, you cannot get a committee room 
unless you book months ahead. And look 
at the huge library here which nobody uses.” 
Another thing too amazed the foreign- 
er. “Half a dozen pople at the recep- 
tion desk alone. I have never seen more 
than two in any other hotel in the world.” 
(Times of India, Delhi February 8, 1959). 
But this wastage is perhaps a part of our 
accustomed administrative pomp and show. 
A misconception seems to die hard in a 
section of our top administrators that 
through show and luxury alone we may 
earn in prestige, particularly where a link 
with foreigners is unavoidable. The com- 
mon argument is that luxury alone attracts 
foreign tourists, particularly from the West, 


who are habituated to modern comforts. 
Earning of prestige through a show of 
luxury, ignoring the réalities of the situ- 
ation, the millions of half-starved, ill-clad 
individuals throughout the country; a com- 
mercial outlook of costly capitalistic 
variety are ideas contrary to fundamental 
conception of Gandhian philosophy. Even 
the heirs and the disciples of the saint 
have chosen to discard the core of idcas 
for which the modern Christ lived ard 
died... 

Top policy-makers of the nation have 
a responsibility which they have hardly 
discharged so far with a view to convince 
the people that national welfare was their 
one sole objective. During the national 
struggle many of them suffered much; 
privations and humiliations due to poverty 
were many a leaders’ common lot for ine 
best part of life. People must not be given 
to understand even by suggestion that 
the leaders are deriving compensation for 
the past sacrifices and privations suffercd. 

Corruption and nepotism are easicr to | 
check when they are practised at a lower 
level and in a comparatively narrow and 
limited circle. Such local cases have often 
been dealt with rather quickly arresting 
loss to grow or the problem become compli- 
cated. A watchful local administration 
can intervene with ease and ailrectnesd 
before things go out of hand. According 
to a report,. ‘recently there have been com- 


plaints of maladministration and alleged 
misappropriation of power house — stores 
worth over Rs. 73,000’ by the Amritsar 


Municipal LElectricity Authority. The 
Government has taken over the task of 
power-supply and, pending police investi- 
gation, some employees have been arrested 
and others put under suspension. (Statesman, 
New Delhi, February 8, 1959). 

While strictly Jocal cases of corruption 
may be checked with an amount of easiness 
a case of corruption at a state level pre- 
sents a little more difficulty. Red-tape 
hurdles, political pressures and various 
kinds of resourcefulness of the guilty end 
his associates make locating the crime and 
the criminal quite a difficult matter. It is 
particularly so where there is- behind the 
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screen activity to prevent useful materials 
to ree the light of the day. Other interest- 
ing happenings also make escape -easy. It 
has been found in innumerable cases that 
when a sizeable wastage of (public 
funi has been detected the person respon- 
sibl2 for the commitment of the offence has 
already retired or has gone abroad or 
trarsferred to make investigation difficult 
or .omething of the sort. 

When accusations against the unnamed 
corrupt individuals are -voiced in a state 
legislature or in the Parliament they hurt 
nobody, the perpetrators of crime escape 
unscathed and unashamed. While  oppo- 
siticn does not always hurl invectives only 
for the pleasure of it, the common 
practice of minimising opposition views 
has, to no small measure, deprived the 
various units of the government the pres- 
tige which normally they should possess. 

it is embarrassing to listen to a legis- 
lato’ shout in the state assembly epithets 
like ‘Kairon Raj is nothing but corruption 
Raj’ (Punjab M.L.A., Mr. B. D. Tandon’s 
Vidlan Sabha speech of February 17, 1959). 
In tne upper house of Punjab legislature a 
demand was voiced urging inguiry into 
allered ‘accumulation of wealth’ by minis- 
‘ters and their relatives ‘during the past 
four years.’ 

“t must be said that the governments, 
both at state level and at the centre, have 
Jaboured hard on various occasions, to 
satisty members of the public and those of 
the opposition’ that they are very keen to 
find out the guilty and to prevent recur- 
rence of malpractices. Often too rigid 
adherence to democratic procedure defeats 
the curpose of such inquiry. 

The Government of Punjab acting upon 
the recommendation of a high-powered 
‘commission headed by Justice Dulat of the 
‘State High Court, has appointed an officer 
to prepare cases against corrupt officials 
-who had defrauded the state in the con- 
struction of the Bhakra-Nangal canals. 
(News Item, February 17, 1959). Further 
progress of this decision is not- known. 

The Madhava Rau Committee of Rajas- 
than, in its report, had listed a number of 
irregularities in the state’s financial tran- 


‘lavish utilization of space and 
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sactions; these the committee termed as an 
‘astounding state of financial indiscipline - 
in the state.’ The medic: al and education 
departments committed: “arge-scale irregu- 
larities’ while making ‘large-scale pur- 
chases.’ As an instance the committee 
mentioned a case of purchase of bandages 
at'a higher rate and fron: an unrecognized 
firm entailing a loss of Rs. 14,000. Some 
of the goods proved uniusable but the sup- 
plier was let off without penalty; the 
department paid rail ‘fieght of Rs. 315, 
this too was not reccvered from the 
supplier. | 

To instance wastage on the adminis- 
trative side more facts may be borrowed 
from the Madhava Rau Committee report. 
Rajasthan is no exceptiou, in this respect. 
A similar probe into cunditions in any 
other state would perhaps reveal similar if 
not worse. cases of wastag2 in like matters. 

The colossal rise in ine administrative 
cost in Rajasthan has be2n criticized and 
drastic economy recommeided by the com- 
mittee. The abolition bf the Divisional 
Commissioners’ posts, the committee point- 
ed out, would reduce expenditure by Rs. 7 
lakhs annually; reduction in the number 
of districts from 26 to 20 would also mean 
considerable economy in administrative 
cost; a 10 per cent reduction in the number 
of tehsils would mean a saving of Rs. 1.5 
million every year. In the sphere of 
transport also, according 1» the committee, 
scope remains for affecting economy. The 


‘number of government vzhicles increased 


by 40 per cent from 1953 to 1957 and ex- 
penditure registered a rise of 150 per cent. 

The Okhla industrial estate in the 
Delhi territory is another example of 
extravag-~ 
ance’. The Planning Ccmmission team 
after examining the state o2 things at Okhla 
found that ‘more,money “han was neces- 
sary has been spent on non~-productive 
buildings such as offices, garages and other 
constructions not directly related to produc- 
tion of goods.’ 

An instance of hoa party interest 
prompts appointment of persons of question- 
able competency to state public service 
commission membership wee described in 


| 
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the Parliament. An Assistant Police Sub- 
Inspector in one of the native states after 
independence managed to get into the 
state assembly. Subsequently he resigned 


. to make room, it is said, for the entry of 


a favourite of a top administrator. The 
obliging ex-A.S.I. who is a non-matriculate 
was made a member of the state public 
service commission for sacrificing his 
assembly seat in favour of a ministerial 
nominee. (Speech in Parliament by Mr. 
Subiman Ghosh, M.P.). 

Mr. Ghosh cited the instance of an- 
other state P.S.C. whose report’s publication 
was delayed by two years. The reason he- 
hind was, it is said, the inclusion of a case 
of demotion of a high official in that report. 
There were a number of complaints against 
the officer. The government referred the 
case to the PSC; the commission recom- 
mended demotion of the officer concerned. 
The matter was again referred back to the 
PSC; the Commission stuck to the old 
decision. For 18 months after this second 
decision was intimated the government 
observed complete silence in regard to the 
incident. Thereafter it rescinded the first 
decision to refer the case to the PSC and 
the fortunate officer did not suffer, as a 
result thereof, either in position or prestige. 


The investment of Life Insurance Cor- 
poration’s fund in the shares of concerns 
owned by Mr. Haridas Mundhra struck 
headlines of Indian newspapers for many 
many days. Chagla inquiry, Vivian Bose 
Board, UPSC examination of conduct of the 
officials passed by, one after another, and 
at long last the government found that 
most of the major actors in the deal have 
committed no punishable wrong; only gne 
LIC officer was found wanting in the per- 
formance of his duties. 

There was loud complaint about cer- 
tain doings of the Prime Minister’s Special 
Assistant; louder were the assurances from 
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the government side to do whatever neccs- 
sary to find out the truth. An inquiry was 
conducted which based its function mainly 
on the statement of the ‘alleged accused.’ 
Ultimately it was found that the accusa- 
tion that the individual ‘struck gold’ by 
misusing his official position was not 
correct. He had with him a sum of Rs. 4 
lakhs obtained by the sale of pronerty 
gifted by the American Red Cross, where 
he was an employee. 

Where the government is not fuily 
representative of the people, 7.¢., 0 
national many things might happen wih.-ch 
would not satisfy the analytic mind. To 
minimise possibility of popular misunder- 
standing the attempt to shield culprits 
through zigzag procedural route or with 
the veil of departmental rules of un-under- 
standable kind’ and character ought noi to .. 
be depended upon. Some small brdy with | 
quick-to-work rules and adequately cm- 
powered, directly under the President, may 
be set up to deal with cases of misus- Of, 
national fund. Mr. C. D. Deshmukh jas 
advocated (New Delhi Press conference, 
May 26.) that to ensure successful imple- 
mentation of our development plans there 
should be a more representative, a more 
talented and a more uncommitted govern- 
ment both at the centre and in the states. 
Mr. Deshmukh apprehended danger of ‘in- 
experienced’ government not using the 
nationalised institutions in an appropriate 
manner. 

Corruption is gradually‘eating into the 
marrow of the nation’s bone. If the present 
drift could not be arrested before it is too 
late, if influential culprits may escape after 
meaningless inquiries and references and 
wastage of national wealth to benefit only 
a few continue as at present, peoples’s faith 
in the government would rapidly diminish 
and country’s progress would be ultimately 
retarded. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAGES 


By Pror, Dr. J. S. GARG, M.A. 


It needs no emphasis that the major problem 
affecting labour is the problem of wages. ‘The 
worker’s earnings have the greatest importance 
to him, as that determines his standard -of liv- 
ing end that of his family. This is particularly 
so in India where the wage level of workers is 
still far behind reasonable standard and where 
indirect benefits by way of social service and 
social security have not been extended either 
to cover the entire population or all the risk- 
to waich an individual is exposed. 

-h an ordinary sense, the wages are prices 
fixed for the use of the second factor of produc- 
tion—the labour. A wage may be defined, says 
Benham, “as a sum of money paid under con- 
tract by an employer to a worker for services 
Trendcred.” They are primarily of two types, 
namely nominal wages and real wages. Nomi- 
nal wages are paid or received in terms of 
money. They are unable to give a correct eco- 
nomi; situation of a labourer. In order. to 
understand the correct economic position of a 
worker, we will have to measure it in terms of 
his real wages, which is comprised of the ‘sum- 
total of the psychic satisfaction of a worker. 
As Adam Smith has put it: “The real wages of 
Jabocr may be said to consist in the quan- 
tity of the necessaries and conveniences that 
are given for it. . . . The labour is rich or 
poor, is well or ill rewarded, is in proportion 
to the real, not to nominal prices of his labour.” 
In order to find out the real wages, which as 
well determine the standard of living of a wor- 
ker, the factors like purchasing power of money, 
subsidiary earnings, chances of additional in- 
come, condition of work, regular or, irregular 
nature of work and  over-time payments are 
taken into consideration. 

The methods of payment of wages are on 
the basis of work done or the period the wor- 
ker has been employed. The former is called 
‘piece wages’ and the latter ‘time wages.’ Time 
wage payment is the most frequent and impor- 
tant method of payments whereby a fixed sum is 
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paid either per hour, per dav, per week or per 
month. Under piece wage, the payment is made 
per unit or piece of work completed within 
certain duration. However, there is another 
method of wage payment us:d mostly for agri- 
cultural labourers, known as ‘share system.” 
It is of old origin. Under this system, the pro- 
duce is shared by the landovner and labourer. 
This is prevalent in the Statzs of Punjab, U.P., 
Bihar, and few othe.rs.in the country. Landless 
labourers, mostly prefer thi: system of pay- 
ment, because it enables thim to utilize their 
labour at a higher remunera‘ive value. In cer- 
tain localities wage payment: are also made in 
kind instead of cash, particularly for harvest- 
ing operations. The custors of the locality 
determines the rates of such wages. In the 
Punjab, cotton pickers get i 12th of the pro- 
duce and in Kanpur, Gorakupur and Mathura 
districts of U.P., the avernge rate of such 
wages for harvesting wheat are 1|12th of the 
harvest, 24 seers of grain and 1'2th of the pro- 
duce respectively. Similarly, for sugancane in 
Meerut district, the rate is 1'40th of the pro- 


duce harvested. But now thi payment in kind 


is being replaced by cash ali over the country. 
In certain parts of the locali:ies, the labourers. 
besides wages, get mornine Nashta, smoking 
hukka, clothes, material for the construction 
of house and food. They form the part of the 
conveniences which add to th: total sum of real 
wages. But these facilities are granted tc 
“attached labourers” only. 

Agricuttural wages are subject to wide 
variation from region to reg on and place to 
place. Local customs, natur.s of work, stan- 
dard of living and supply and demand of the 
labour determine ithe rate of wage in g locality. 
In general, they are far inalequate to enable 
agricultural labour to meet treir necessities of 
life. According to the Sixth Wage Census Re- 
port, 1929, the daily wages of 1 weeder, a reaper 
and a ploughman were on an average -|3]4, 
-|3|5, and -|3|10 respectively, before World 
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War II. During and after the War there had 
been a considerable rise in the level of general 
wages, but the same could not keep pace with 
the increase of the cost of living of agricultural 
labourers. At present (1958-59) the agricul- 
tural wages round about Kanpur vary _ be- 
tween Re. 1|- and Re. 1/4 for man, -{12|- to 
1|- for woman and -|10|- to -|12|- for child. The 
agricultural wages rates are comparatively 
lower in the Eastern District, while they are 
higher in the Western District of U.P. The 
difference varies from 30 to 50 per cent over 
Kanpur rates. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the ‘wages of agricultural and industrial 
labour. The wages of agricultural labour are 
lower primarily because they are isolated, un- 
organised and subject to exploitation of the em- 
ployers. They have no facility to form a union 
to strike a better bargain with their master. 
It is needless to say that this group of 
labour demands g special and urgent attention 
in any scheme designed to improve the living 
standard of the masses. During the First Five- 
Year Plan, attempts were made ‘to ensure a 
minimum standard of living to agricultural 
labour by fixing minimum wages under Mini- 
num Wages Act, 1948; according to which on 
an organized farm of 50 acres and above in 
some of the Eastern and Southern Districts of 
U.P. an adult was to get Re. 1|- per day or 
Rs. 26|- per month without perquisites and 
that of a child (below 18 years), -|10| per day 
or Rs. 16/4|- per month without perquisites. 
The other States, in which the minimum 
wages have been fixed for the entire area are 
the States of Punjab, Rajasthan, Delhi, Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Kutch and ‘Tripura. Besides 
U.P., in Assam, Bihar and Bombay, minimum 
wages have been fixed for some of the locali- 
ties, which represent low wage-pockets. For wart’ 
of adequate data an’ad-hoc method was adopt- 
ed for fixing the wages. For a correct fixation, 
suitable data in terms of suitable consumers’ 
price indices for rural areas will have to be 
prepared. Some suitable measures will have to 
be taken for their effective enforcement and 
implementation. Some of the important vital 
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obstacles like the prevailing economic condi~ 
tions of agricultural labour and pressure on 
land will have to be eliminated. The demand 
and supply of labour will have to be regulated. 
The labour organizations will have to be 
formed. 

The Agricultural Labour Enquiry Coni- 
mittee (1950-51) had rightly observed that low 
level of living among this section of people is 
not so much due to low wages as to lack of 
sufficient employment opportunities. There- 
fore, the first and foremost solution of the 
problem is to increase employment opportun'- 
ties in the country. Employment is admitte v 
an important problem not only in the inter’ 
of labour but in the general interest of ‘! 
national economy. It will not be out of phe. 
to discuss here the unemployment situation cf 
the country. It is presumed that by the ena «i 
Second Five-Year Plan (end of March, 1961) 
the un-employed labour force in the countiy 
would be of the order of 7.5 millions, des)i'© 
the creation of 8.0 million jobs during th» 
corresponding period. Thus the problem :< 
really baffling. 

Coming to the solution of the problei: 
the first and foremost. stne-qud-non is th: 
collection of reliable data of unemploymen: 
and employment potentials in the country 
Then comes ‘Man Power’ planning, whic: 
means co-ordination of man power resouree: 
to general economic plan so as to create max:- 
potentials and to absor| 
maximum man power by scientific and ration 
exploitation of the available resources. Tl: 
plan must be labour-incentive. The piar 
should be drawn as to lay more emphasis ov 
small cottage and village industries. The abov- 
curative measures must be. supplemented hy 
preventive measures also. Of these, famih 
planning is the foremost to curb the steady :n. 
crease of population.. 

In oonclusion, it may be said that th: 
problem of-lower wages of agricultural labou 
is acute and its magnitude and importance e:J 
for a concentrated and determined plan. T': 
sooner it is chalked out the better. 
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By V. P. GANDHI, M.A, 
Lecturer, Hans Raj College, Delhi 


“The great commerce of every civiliz- 
ed society is that carried on between the 
inhabitants of the town and those of the 
country (village) ... The town, in which 
the-e neither is nor can be any reproduc- 
tior. of substances, may very properly be 
saic to gain its whole wealth and sub- 
sistance from the country,{ wrote Adam 
Smith as early as 1776 in his book Wealth 
of Nations. This proposition of Adam 
Srrith holds true even today after about 
two centuries because the industrial sector, 
unzoubtedly, depends largely on the agri- 
cultural sector for the supply of raw- 
meerials to feed its industries and food to 
feel the labour. Thus industrial sector can- 
ne: expand rapidly without the. expansion 
of what Adam Smith called the “sub- 
sistence from the country” or what modern 
economists prefer to call “marketable 
surplus.” Rapid industrialization, there- 
fore, is just impossible without a radical 
reorganization of agricultural sector in such 
a manner as to produce a_ considerable 
ariount of marketable surplus. A process 
of agricultural transformation must form 
a part and parcel of the plan for a high 
rete of industrialization or economic 


d=-velopment. 


Our planners realized this at an early 
s.age and, therefore, rightly placed an 
emphasis on agricultural development in 
tie First Five-Year Plan. But, then, they 
vere really faced with two major agri- 
cultural problems, besides many others. 
Cn the one hand there existed ‘big land- 
l-rds with swelled bellies nourished out of 
tre exploitation of the poor agricultural 
tenants and, on the other, there existed a 
riass of landless labourers. (So much so 
tuat the Marxist conjecture of the exis- 
tance of two water-tight compartments, 
cne owning the so-called means of pro- 
cuction and the other owning nothing but 


the labour-power to be sold as a commodity 
in the market, proved quite true and there 
was every likehood of Marxian prediction 
of “Revolution” coming true). As a result, 
therefore, our planners were forced to adopt 
the measures for “Land Reforms” which 
seemed to be the only path of wisdom 
in the circumstances prevailing. The main 
tenets of land reforms which were aifected 
quite successfully during the First Five- 
Year Plan period were: (i) the abolition 
of Zamindari and other intermediaries, 
and (ii) ceiling on land holdings. 

Consequent to these land reforms, the 
implementation of which was also carried 
over to the Second Five Year-Plan period 
the Government was able to provide “land 
to the tiller’ and, at the same time, effect 
its objectives of “Socialistic Pattern of 
Society” by creating a situation in which 
everybody had some land and nobody 
had no land. Hence a_ situation of 
“equality,” in the broad sense of the term, 
was more or less achieved. But, as we 
know, equality and efficiency are two in- 
compatible terms so that we can either 
have equality at the cost of efficiency or 
efficiency at the cost of equality. 

Land Reforms, therefore, tended to 
affect agricultural production quite adver- 
sely in so far as they tended to reduce the 
size of land holdings still further and from 
1954-55 onwards the agricultural production 
tended to fall. It is, of course, impossible 
to determine the contribution of land re- 
forms to the fall in agricultural production, 
for these years were also associated with. 
unfavourable climate and other natural 
factors. But it cannot be denied that land 
reforms, especially the ceilings on land 
holdings, did injure agricultural producti- 
vity. This fall in agricultural production, 
in effect, led to a rise in the food prices 
and the prices of raw-materials and other 
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semi-finished article thereby shaking the 
very foundations of all wishful planning. 
Now, therefore, we were faced with a pro- 
blematic situation and if such a situation 
was to be tackled it was necessary for the 
planners to reconcile the two objectives of 
equality and efficiency or, in other words, 
to maintain equality and at the same time 
to make the way for a sizeable amount of 
marketable surplus to nourish the grow- 
ing urban sector. 


This problem of equality versus efficiency 
with which we are faced today is nothing 
new or surprising because the Guvernments 
in other countries were also faced with the 
same problem at the critical moments in 
their process of economic development and 
they tried to solve this problem by adopting 
various typical methods. ~ 


A question that naturally arises is: 
Why does not India adopt those very 
methods and gain from the experience of 
other countries? But as shall be shown 
below, none of those methods suits to the 
Indian conditions and the only method that 
can suitably be adopted is that of ‘“Co- 
operative Farming.” 


In Japan, for example, this problem of 
diverting a sizeable amount of marketable 
surplus from the rural sector to the urban 
sector was solved by the adoption of heavy 
annual “land tax” during the early stages 
of her economic development. In 1893-94, 
for instance, land tax provided as much as 
45% of the total tax revenues to the Gov- 
ernment in 1906-1907, this percentage was 
as high as 25%. This heavy land tax pro- 
vided the Government with a large amount 
of revenues to initiate and speed up the pro- 
cess of industrialization and, as _ its 
counterpart, forced the peasants to part 
with a larger proportion of the produce. 


But this method is just: inapplicable 
in our own country because ours is a mass 
peasantry with a very low. standard of 
living so much so that to draw a huge 
amount of revenues from land is not 
only impossible but’ undersirable also 
as it is likely to breed the leftist tendencies. 
The imposition of just a small amount of 
“Betterment Levy” has called for an 


(9a 
, ie 
agitation which must still be fresh in our 
minds. 

Soviet Russia was also faced with this 
problem of “marketable surplus” for her eco- 
nomic development. During the early stages of 
her economic development (Period of War 
Communism, 1918-21), Soviet Government 
adopted a method of making the terms of trade 
between the rural sector.and the urban sector 
unfavourable to the former so as to squeeze out 
the maximum from the rural sector. ‘This 
policy continued even during the period of 
N.E.P. (1921-28) as was visible in the fan:cus 
‘Scissors’ Crisis’ when tthe relation of indus- 
trial and agricultural prices continued to 3 
greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. 

But, even on the face of it, such a scht1ue 
was not likely to be successful as this was ,:tt- 
ing the peasantry at a disadvantage therelv 
disrupting the alliance between the workine- 
class and the peasantry—formulated in the 
famous Leninist doctrine of “Symtchka.” Herce, 
it was considered necessary to formulate :cme 
other measure and that was of collectivizat:on 
adopted during the First Five-Year Plan period 
(1928-33). Under this scheme, it was imaile 
compulsory for all the farmers to join the 
“Collective farms,” 1.¢., farms, the land of 
which was to become the property of the coni- 
munity. The farmers, therefore, became merciy 
the wage and bonus-earners on the Cominon 
Land after losing their ownership of land. Un- 
doubtedly, this process of collectivization did 
facilitate an increase in the amount of market- 
able surplus as on the collective farms it wes 
possible to use capital intensive techniques 
and thereby raise productivity. A large pat of 
this increased production was diverted to the 
industrial sector by barring the free market of 
agricultural produce and by State forcibly 
getting the “compulsory delivery quotas” froin 
the collective farms and that too at a very low 
price. Thus the process of collectivization 
accompanied by the scheme of “compulsory deli- 
very quotas” helped the marketable surnlus of 
agricultural produce :to increase consideralily . 
As Prof. Dobb observes, “The main contrihu- 
tion that collective farms of agriculture made 
in these hard years of the first quinquennitun 
to the progress of industrialisation was the 
substantial increase they afforded in the mar- 
ketable surplus of agricultural produce.” ™ 
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1938 for instance, the marketed surplus in food- 
grains alone was 24 times that it had been in 
1928. 


But, as is quite evident, this scheme of 
collestive farming is also quite unsuitable in 
Indig. To start with, in case of collective 
farms all land comes under the ownership of 
the “commune” and if a member wants to leave 
the collective farm, he cannot take his land 
back or, in other words, land does not remam 
the property of the peasant. The scheme of 
ccllective farming if adopted in India, will, 
therefore, forefeit the main objective of . land 
reforms (7.€., the “land to the tiller’). Be- 
cides, we also cannot adopt the scheme of 
“corapulsory delivery quotas” in our own coun- 
try which is wedded to democracy. Thus, in 
India, we shall have to adopt some such method 
whieh shall be democratic and which shall 
‘lave all the economic advantages of collective 
farms, And the “only” solution lies in the 
adontion of “Co-operative Farming.” Thus 
Sri Nehru has very aptly observed, “It is a 
patent fact that there is no alternative 
to co-operative farming,” for co-operative 
farruing alone allows the private ownership of 
jand and as land is cultivated jointly as one 
unit it will definitely have all the economics of 
large-scale production. Consequently, co-opera- 
‘ive farming seems to be the only solution to 
raise the level of marketable surplus and hence 
the rate of industrialisation. 


I have dealt, with the economics of co- 
cperative farming in detail to’ prove 
that there is nothing wrong with its economics 
enc that co-operative farming is so obvious 
inc necessary that we cannot dispense with it 
especially at the present moment when the need 
Jor increasing the size of marketable surplus is 
so urgent. It is only co-operative farming 
‘vhich, by automatically extending the margin 
of cultivation, will make possible the imtroduc- 
‘ion of technical improvements which can never 
ye brought about on small farms because of 
nédequate resources of the farmer and the 
small size of individual holdings. Hence, it is 
the only method by which we can increase our 
agvicultural production and hence the size of 
mirketable surplus. 


Some people, however, are of the opinion 
that co-operative farming will not lead to an 
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increase in production unless accompanied by 
mechanized farming and it is quite useless to 
try the former since the latter is unsuitable in 
India. Thus they are of the opinion that tech- 
nical improvements brought on the joint farms 
will affect a number of self-employed persons 
and will therefore aggravate the problem of 
rural unemployment and that such q scheme of 
agrarian reforms must be shelved for the time 
being till enough employment opportunities are 
created toth in the rural sector and the urban 


sector. oe 

But this argument is quite unacceptable. 
To starz with, the argument assumes that 
technical improvements and mechanization are 
synonyms which is actually not so. In 
fact, by technical improvements, we really 
mean the use of small machines, better 
ploughs, better seeds fertilizers, green 
manures, bunding, sinking of wells, ete. 
Thus technical improvements taken in this 
sense are not likely to create any serious 
problem of unemployment. But even if they 
are likely to lead to some unemployment, 
there is no argument in shelving it tili 
such times when industrialisation of the 
highest degree has been achieved to create 
enough employment opportunities for those 
who are likely to be unemployed as econo- 
mic development is necessarily a continu- 
ing process and we cannot adopt policies in 
separate compartments. In fact, various 
policies like co-operative farming and rapid 
industrialization are linked up with each 
other in such a manner that they will have 
to be adopted side by side and in an over- 
lapping manner. 


Others in the opposition group criti- 
cise co-operative farming on the ground 
that it is just a step towards collective 
farming. Once a _ co-operative farm is 
established, they argue, if a person wants 
to leave the co-operative farm and with- 
draw his land, he will not be allowed to 
do so practically, for if he is allowed to 
do so, it will mean the upsetting of the whole 
organization of the co-operative farm and 
hence a chaos. Thus the only possibility 
that remains, prima facie, is that he will be 
allowed to go provided he accepts. the 
compensation so that finally the land is 
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purchased by the “co-operative” and a 
time will come when “co-operative” will 
become all in all and land will pass from 
individual peasants into the hands of the 
community. Thus as Mr. Masani_ once 
said, co-operative farms were “a misnomer 
that would inevitably lead to collectivi- 
zation and strengthen the totalitarian 
trends at the cost of democracy.” 

This argument is, once again, un- 
founded as Chinese experience bears testi- 
mony to it. Mrs. Renu Chakravarty 
after her visit to China tells us that, in 
China, a peasant is allowed to leave a co- 
operative the moment he wishes to do so, 
but very few actually leave because the 
benefits -they enjoy from _ co-operative 
farming are so much greater than indivi- 
dual farming that almost the entire 
country has been swept into co-operative 
every where. Thus there seems to be no 
reason why people should think of leaving 
such beneficial projects and even if a person 
thinks of it, it means that he is, in the 
words of Mr. Nehru, “a nuisance and a 
mischief-maker” who cannot be allowed 
to play with community’s interest just for 
nothing. 

Again, it is argued that small peasants 
who do not join the co-operative farm will 
be compelled to become the member of 
the co-operative out of sheer necessity, 
for otherwise there is every liklihood that 
they will be discriminated against in the 
matter of revenue, registration, irrigation, 
supply of seeds and _ fertilizers, ete. 
Further, the formation of co-operative 
farms: will involve compulsion for the 
minority (one-third) if the majority (two- 
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thirds) is. desirous of forming a _ co- 


operative. Hence it is argued that co- 
operative farming will mean the loss of 
freedom. ° 


This fear once again, is unfounded 
as the question of deprivation of freedom 
of the peasant in the process of co- 
operative farming is wholly wrong be- 
cause, as our Government has repeatedly 
stated, the whole process will be unde:- 
taken in a democratic way and on a 
voluntary basis. Instead of being com- 
pelled, the peasants will be convinced by 
experiments. Thus the remark of Mr. V. 
L. Mehta seems to be very appropriate 
when he says, “It is not understood how 
co-operatives—service co-operative or joint 
co-operative can deprive the peasant cf 
freedom unless (with all its benefits and 
advantages) it be the freedom to live and 
die in poverty and debt,” and nobociv 
will deny that these are what sociologist; 
now-a-days call “formal” and “unwanted — 
freedoms. 


It can, therefore, be safely conclude! 
that it is no time questioning the validity 
of such an economically justified proposi- 
tion as that of co-operative farming. Wha‘ 
is needed now is to shear out all differ- 
ences-so as to make it a success. As our 
Prime Minister has said: 


“There is no choice. I cannot under- 
stand any person not realizing this paten‘ 
and obvious fact. ... Now we have only 
to give attention to hammering out detai's 
as to how to implement it fully. We have 
now to discuss and finalise the practice! 
aspects of co-operation.” 





THE PROBLEM OF JUSTICE IN CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 
By Dr. V. D. NAGAR, M.A., Ph.D. 


SPEAKING under the auspices of the Delhi Study 
Circle Mr. K. M. Munshi asked, “Will diffe- 
rent experiments in co-opertives be permitted 
as in Israel? And while exercising the choice to 
keep to family farming, will the farmers get 
equal facilities to increase production . or will 
they be discriminated against in the matter of 
facilities of taccavi, credits, seeds, fertilizers 
and water?” On the other hand, the All-India 


Congress Committee’s note assumes that thie 
co-operatives will receive reasonable preferenc:: 
in the matter of provision for supplies, cred: 
and other facilities. Quoting Dr. Otto Schill 
Mr. Munshi further said, “It is hardly possib]: 
to Show any example that peasants in an exist- 
ing old village have voluntarily given up their 
individual use of land and have pooled thei: 
land for joint ecultrvation,” This applies to ou: 
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couLity a-so, where co-operative farming is to 

be mtroduced by voluntary methods and not 

by soercion. The incentives or preferences, 

therzfore, are of vital importance to the success 

of co-operative farming and co-6peratives. 
INCENTIVES 


Preferential treatment of the co-operative 
farms on a pemanent basis can be both direct 
and indirect. Direct preferential treatment in 
matter of facilities of taccavi, credits, seeds, 
fert_lizers and water can be shown towards the 
co-operatives in the following manner. Firstly, 
sho~t-term loan, seeds, fertilizers, etc., may be 
pro.ided at pronouncedly cheaper rates to the 
co-asperatrve farmers. Secondly, co-operatives 
or 70-operative farms should be granted long- 
teria loan, seeds, etc., at a very cheap rate. 
Thadly, membership of a village society should 
be 1 necessary condition for facilities from 
various Government agencies, Railway fares at 
corvessional rates for journey to the. places of 
pilurimage and exemption from local direct, tax 
cat also be tried to encourage the farmers to 
join co-operatives and co-operative farms. The 
werking group on co-operative policy has re- 
cOmmended that efforts should be made to 
nrmg into the co-operative fold villagers who 
ar. relatively better off and with surplus funds 
fo: investment. Free education and grants for 
nodks to sons and daughters of villagers, 
sp clally at’ Higker Secondary and University 
‘eels along with exemption from certain taxes 
wi. encourage the relatively rich farmers to 
Jon the co-opeatives. In addition to these, 
sturage facilities (when and where to be pro- 
viled) should be earmarked for co-operative 
fa-ms only. Lastly, the Government should 
ptcfer the co-operatives for meeting the risks 
of crop-failures. Lenin realised that co-opera- 
tives in order to succeed had to provide safe- 
guards against bad harvests and famine. 

Indirectly, the preferential treatment  to- 
wards co-operative farms should be shown by— 

(i) servicing and repairing of tractors at 
tl e co-operative farm itself, 


(11) establishing machine-lending stations, 

(111) forming co-operatives of the existing 
tractors and machine-owners in the region, 

(iv) granting subsidy on oils and lubri- 
cants, 


(v) 


deputing trained agricultural gradu- 
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ates tc advise the employment of scientific 


methods, and 


(vi) providing transport facilities at a 
cheaper rate. : 
IXCENTIVES IN FoREIGN CouNTRIES 
Incentive, inducement, stimulation, pre- 


ferential treatment special privilege or material 
interestedness has played an important role in 
building the co-operatives in foreign countries. 
In socialist countries incentive wages and in- 
centive prices are paid to the labourers and 
farmers. Even in Russia, where collective farm- 
ing has been achieved through violence and 
pressure, in spite of Lenin’s advice that “the 
representatives of the Soviet Government must 
not resort to’ the slightest compulsion in the 
creation of co-operative associations,’ the 
Communists lay very great emphasis on the 
need for creating material interestedness for 
all workers, Lenin himself insisted on State 
loans and incentive bonuses for the co-opera~ 
tives. In China, special privileges to co-opera- 
tive associations along with caution, education 
and puolic pressure were deemed necessary to 
combat the emergence of capitalism in agricul- 
ture, ensure large-scale efficient operation and 
solve ‘grain-problem.’ In Yugoslavia and 
Japan also similar incentives were provided to 
the co-operatives in the beginning. 


Economic incentives or inducements follow 
the pattern of economic development. The eco- 
nomic growth may be autonomous or induced 
and intrinsic or expansionist. Mr. Bert F. 
Hoselitz held that Great Britain and the coun- 
tries o- Western Europe represented the auto- 
nomous—intrinsic type of development; the 
United States, Canada and Australia tHe auto- 
nomous expansionist type; the Soviet Union 
the induced-expansionist type; and Japan and 
possibly under development countries induced- 
intrinsic type. ‘Internal colonization’ ‘West- 
ward Movement’, industrialization, agricultural 
development, etc, have followed different 
patterns. But induced-development in relatively 
dense settlement of many underdeveloped coun- 
tries through democratic and voluntary 
methods can only be made possible with the aid 
of incentives. In agriculture the need is more 
urgent, because agriculture contracts too 
slowly and agriculturists are used to having a 
“decade of prosperity Succeeded by a decade 
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of poverty.” There is lack of opportunities 
both inside and outside agriculture. Then the 
problem is made intractable because the in- 
creasing pressure of population keeps the indi- 
vidual unit of cultivation small. Unless tthe 
unit of cultivation is enlarged and non-agri- 
cultural activity grows at a specially rapid 
pace, further growth of population (at 2 per 
cent per annum in case of our country) will 
worsen the situation. “The problem of these 
countries,” says Prof. D. R. Gadgil, “is simul- 
taneously to increase food supplies while find- 
ing other work for the rural surplus.” 


Co-operative farming accompanied by em- 
ployment facilities in schemes of agricultural 
expansion like livestock and dairy farming as 
wholetime occupations, developmental activi- 
ties like digging of wells, reclamation, soil con- 
servation, layout of field channels, etc., and 
forest industries is the only way to solve the 
problem. We have to rely, therefore, on the 
conscious organisation and incentives for order- 
ing of the forces and capacities of a society with 
the alm of economic progress. 


Incentives are necessary to eradicate ex- 
ploitation of the small peasants by the village 
money-lenders or sahukars. The exploitation dur- 
ing the marketing of agricultural products is too 
well-known. State purchases of foodgrains from 
few co-operatives will be easier than purchases 
from individual peasants. Lenin remarked, 
‘As long as we live in a country where small 
peasants farming predominates, there is a firmer 
economic basis for capitalism. . oF an 
China, too, the problem of emergence of capita- 
lism in agriculture was sought to be solved by 
agrarian re-organisation through special privi- 
leges. To remove greater evil of exploitation 
and emergence of capitalism in agriculture, 
preferential treatment or discrimination (if at 
all, we call it) may be treated as lesser evil 
from the equity point of view. Besides this, co- 
operative farming by re-allocation of resources 
in agriculture and effective utilization of lands 
which now be idle wholly or partially because 
of inadequacy of owner’s resources will secure 
optimal use of existing resources and reap 
maximum benefit. In the areas not served by 
irrigational canals, minor irrigation works can 
be taken only by co-operatives. These advan- 
tages merely point out the need of greater good 


for greater number of persons through provid- 
ing inducements or material interestedness. 


The German proverb that the first hus 
death, the second has misery and the third lma- 
bread is applicable to present-day Indian con- 
ditions, Co-operative farming may demand 
sacrifice from relatively better-off farmers and 
big peasants who have surplus funds to invest 
and who could have cultivated their farins 
more intensively. But it is better to make sac - 
fices voluntarily today rather than inv.t« 
compelling power of the state in future to intir- 
duce collective farming. 


Co-operative farming will also release sui- 
plus labour force to other occupations outsi |. 
agriculture. This will certainly cause inco:- 
venience to farming population which 1|+ 
nature is immobile. Here we should make no" 
of Americans who “could have spent ther 
lives rather comfortably in the familiar su: 
roundings of friends and acquaintacnces of loi 
standing, left their towns and villages and wert 
into the new and inhospitable western regions. 
where they often lived in isolation and alway: 
had to face a hard struggle with nature.” Our 
generation is meant for sacrifices. Many of 1+ 
will not live to experience the prosperity, bt:' 
our children and grand-children will certainly 
be benefited from our endurance. 


Incentives gain potency and _ beconi: 
powerful instruments of action for econom: 
growth. Mr. Charles Bettelheim has held ths 
the Chinese peasant was working for mor: 
than 360 days a year after establishment of cu- 
operatives against 50-220- days labour pu: 
before. The increase in individual output o° 
work can be possible only when the farmer: 
are trained psychologically to welcome, accep! 
and work the scheme and made sure to benefi: 
fully, either immediately or later on, by th: 
increase in| production due to their labour 
Let, the incentives assure the farmers that hj 
joining co-operative farming, increase in produc 
tion will neither give rise to higher land rent. 
nor to a price fall, because the state will be th 
sole purchaser at fixed prices, nor to highm 
taxes. The farmers will then regard~to-opers- 
tives as their own and work for greater outpu' 
for the country. The incentives will thus bles: 
both who give and take. © 


THE PART PLAYED BY THE PUBLIC IN STRENGTHENING 
SOVIET LAW 


By L. GRIGORYAN, 
Candidate of Juridical Scrences 


“Thy chief trend in the development of the 
socialist state," N.S. Khrushchov said in his 
report at the 21st Congress of the CPSU, “is 
maximum promotion of democracy, drawing 
the broadest sections of the population into 
the management of all national affairs . . .” 
This applies fully also to such an important 
mater as safeguarding law and order. 
7 The People Decide 

The Soviets, the biggest, mass organisations 
mede up of elected representatives of the work- 
ing people, are the core of- the Soviet machi- 
nervy of State, and concentrated in their hands 
is the whole of the State power, including 
lecislative. | However, participation of the 
messes in legislation is not confined merely to 
the work of their elected representatives in the 
Scviets. 

It is a long-standing tradition that the 
besic draft laws of the more important deci- 
sions of the Soviet State are first discussed by 
tke people. 

The laws on State pensions, the reorgan- 
isation of management of industry and con- 
struction, the reorganisation of the machine 
and tractor stations and reform of education 
were passed after millions of people had ex- 
pressed their opinions on them and offered 
their proposals, | 

An equally thorough discussion preceded 
tne passage last December by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the Principles of Crimi- 
nal Law and the Principles of Criminal Proce- 
cure of the USSR and the Union, Republics. 
The laws as -passed differed substantially from 
the original drafts, for many of the amend- 
rients and other proposals by the population 
were incorporated in them. 

A characteristic feature in the Soviet 
-nion is that the people take an active part 
not only in the discussion of actions by the 
state; they- also participate in debating the 
nore important, decisions of .the Communist 


Party of the 
adopted. 

' The theses of Khrushchov’s report for the 
2ist Congress of the CPSU were discussed 
more than two months. More than 968,000 
meetings were held for the purpose at factories, 
offices, institutions and working people’s organ- 
isations, and over 70-million people took part 
in the discussion. The result of this country- 
wide forum was millions of comments and 
suggestions, some of which were embodied in 
the Corgress decisions and many more will be 
taken into account by the planning bodies 
in their work. 

Laws and other decisions worked out with 
the broad participation of the population 
embody the people’s will and interests, and 
this explains why most Soviet people deeply 
respect their country’s laws. To respect the 
laws means to obey them strictly, to follow 
their injunctions, and therein lies the guarantee 
of the abiding principle of law, which demands 
that, all members of society shall undeviatingly 
observe the rules of public -conduct fixed by 
the State. 


Soviet Union before they are 


The People Participate | 

The rise of public ownership, the elimina- 
tion of exploitation of man by man, poverty 
and lack of culture of the millions, the aboli- 
tion of unemployment and the sharp rise in 
the living standard of the people have led to 
the disappearance of the causes giving ise te 
crime; the sharp decline in crime in the Soviet 
Union is a consequence of it. 

' A graphic illustration of the triumph of 
Soviet democracy and important proof of the 
unity of convictions, alms and aspirations of 
the Soviet people is the fact that there are no 
political prisoners in the USSR today. 

But cases of criminal, anti-social or im- 
moral conduct still occur, and it is .very 
important to detect crime or other violation 
of ths law and to suppress it. It is, however, 
much more important to prevent the infringe- 
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ment of public order and standards embodied 
in laws, not to tolerate lawbreaking. For this 
reason the chief means used by the Soviet State 
to combat anti-social acts are persuasion and 
education. A wide network of cvltural and 
educational establishments, a highly-developed 
system of public education, art, press, radio 
and television are all an important, means for 
educating the people. 

Persuasion, however, does not always 
achieve the purpose, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment also applies measures of coercion where 
necessary. And here too the State acts with 
the active participation of the public. - The 
Soviet judicial system is made up of elected 
courts, and the system’s main link is the 
People’s Courts in towns and in the districts. 
They hear criminal arid civil cases. The courts 
are made up of the People’s Judge and two 
People’s Assessors. The People’s Judges are 
elected on the basis of universal, direct and 
equal suffrage by secret ballot by the citizens 
of respective districts, and the People’s Assess- 
ors by meetings of public organizations. The 
People’s AsseSSors enjoy equal rights with the 
judge, verdicts, judgements and decisions 
requiring a majority decision. 

This system makes for control of ‘the 
work of State bodies by the public, for seeing 
to it, that the law is properly applied. 

Law in the USSR implies not only strict 
observance of criminal laws and the rules of 
public order; it means also observance of the 
rights of the individual, the right to one’s job, 
property and other rights secured by the Soviet 
Constitution. 

An important guarantee of inviolability 
of the right of Soviet people is, among other 
things, that any labour conflict between work- 
ers and ‘the management of their enterprise or 
Office is always taken up with the participa- 
tion of representatives of the trade union 
organisation. The heads of the enterprise or 
office may not dismiss a worker without the 
consent, of the trade union thereto. Should 
that happen, the trade union will order the 
worker reinstated and that is binding on the 
management, and the only thing the latter 
can do is to take the matter to a People’s 
Court. The trade union can demand the 
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removal of the head of a plant or office for 
failure to carry out obligations, and where 
there has been a violation of the law, in parti- 
cular of the rights of the workers, such a 
demand has to be carried out mdispensably. 


Aid of Public Influence Enlisted 


So great is the force of the collective uncer 
the Soviet system and its influence over in- 
dividuals that often it is more effective than 
coercion by the State. 

This explains the wide use made of cwiu- 
rades’ courts, formed at factories, offices, house 
management, offices, collective farms, and 
sO on. 

it is g court of public opinion, and thouch 
the highest punishment, it metes out in a 
public reprimand, such reprimand is more 
effective with some people than any .penal'v. 
It is not so very pleasant, to face your work or 
office mates or your neighbours and hear tl: ir 
reproaches. 


In recent years  co-operation-with-th- 
militia groups have been formed in many towns 
in the USSR on the initiative of the yourg 
people. Young factory and _ office workers, 
secondary school and college students have seen 
to the maintenance of order in public places. 
Though unarmed they have successfully stop- 
ped acts of rowdyism and helped in arresting 
criminals and in combating hard = drinkine. 
Their noble work has ‘yielded excellent result~. 

That, is why the Central Committee of th: 
CPSU and Council of Ministers of the Ussi 
have in the decision on participation by the 
working people in maintaining public order 
adopted last March fully approved the 
young people’s initiative and given public 
organisations the right to establish people < 
voluntary public order squads. 

The squads assist, State agencies in sate- 
guarding public property and the life, health 
and property of individuals. The rise of t!.¢ 
people’s squads has led ‘to a considerable ro- 
duction in the militia force. And when vou 
see how enthusiastically the Soviet people huve 
set out to combat anti-social acts you have 
no doubt whatever that they will fully succeed 
in the task. 
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ON SOME JAINA IMAGES FROM BENGAL | 
By Pror. SHIB SANKAR SARKAR, ma. 


was 11 the 6th century B.C. that we notice 
India the emergence of two religious move- 
nts lel by the Kshatriyas. In the early 
ges of the Vedic society the Brahmanas 
owed cheir aptitude for leading the religious 
Id. Bat gradually their integrity weakend, 
ckness arose and they laid emphasis more 
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Stine miniature temple from Sat-Deulia, 
Burdwan (C. 10-11 century A.D‘) 


d more on the technicalities of different 
ua.s and not on the eagerness to unveil the 


truth. This made the weaknesses of the 
Brahmanas apparent and inspired the Kshat- 
riyas to effect a religious revolution. The 
Kshatriyas were the ruling class. War, con- 
quest, defence, administration, arbitration in 
social disputes, etc.,—these were their respon~ 
sibilities. In spite of all these, they were placed 
in the second grade in the field of religion. In 
society there was no scope for the Kshatriyas to 
establish their supremacy by disregarding the 
claims of the Brahmanas. Hence, the - new 
religious movements were headed by the 
Kshatriyas. As a_ result of these movements 
originated the two new _ religions—reli- 
gions of the Kshatriyas—Buddhism and Jain- 
ism. Buddhism because of its antagonistic 
policy to Himduism ultimately disappeared from 
the land. But Jainism with its assimilating 
character and not altogether intolerent towards 
Hindu religious speculations survived. Thus 


the religion of the Jains is still alive with its 


past glory and vigour. 

Really speaking, our knowledge of the 
Jaina community and Jainism of ancient 
Bengal is very meagre inasmuch as the mate- 
tials gt, our disposal are not quite considerable. 

The Ashutosh Museum of the University 


of Calcutta has collected some images of the 


Jaina Tirthankaras from certain parts of 
Bengal and preserved those in its public gallery. 
An attempt is going to be made in a short com- - 
pass to thzow some light on four such finds 
made recently by the Ashutosh Museum, 

The first of these is an image of Adinatha, 
the first of the 24 Tirthankaras. He is also 
known as Rishabhadeva. This has been. collected 
by Sri Mrinal Kanti Paul, a Research Scholar 
of the Museum, from Mayta in the district of 
Midnapore on the Silavati river. The image 
made of klack stone is. seen standing in Kayot- 
sarga posture between two attendants holding 
fly-whisks. On the head of the figure is the 
Jata-mukuta and at a level with it are shown 
garland-bearing Vidyadharg couples flying 
amids; the conventional representation of the 
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clouds, There are standing figures of four Tir- 
_thankaras, two on either side of the main 
image. The pedestal shows his Lanchhana of 
symbol, a bull. At the top, the head of the 
main figure is covered with a chhatra. The 
sculpture has been assigned to C. 10th cen- 
tury A.D. by the Museum experts. | 
The remaining three are the collections of 
Sri Sailendranath Samanta, a former student 
of the University from Sat-Deulia, three miles 
away from the Masagram Railway Station of 
the Burdwan District. Two of them are the 
broken figures of Jaina Tirthankaras whose 
proper identification is not possible due _ to 
the absence of their Lanchhanas. Among them 
one is assumed to be of Parsvanatha, belonging 
to C. 8th to C. 9th century A.D. The assump- 
tion is made from the existence of a standing 
figure of Ajitanatha on the left and two more 
figures on the right, one of Adinatha and the 
other of Mahavira. The head of the main figure 
of the image is covered with qa chhatra. Re- 
garding the other one we are not definite as to 
whose image it is. The image contains side 
figures but they are not of Tirthankaras, a fact 
which prevents us from making its proper 
identification. This image probably belongs to 
C. 9th to C. 10th century A.D. Both the 
figures are made of sandstone found abund- 
antly in Hazaribagh, Manbhum, Gaya and 
Chhotanagpur districts of Bihar. 


The last one of these three collection: 
the most important being a peculiar type 
stone miniature temple, the four sides of wl 
are curved with standing figures of four Ja 
Tirthankaras. They are the images of Chanc 
prava, Rishabhadeva, Mahavira, 


-Parsvanatha. All of them are placed in 


Keayotsarga posture. This miniature teow 
was constructed, the experts suggest, in 
period between C. 10th and C. dith cent 
A.D. Some words are inscribed on it, ww pre 
Bengali which have not yet been ae 
The miniature temple bears a great +1 utlal 
with the Rekhadeul type of temple <:clit 
ture to be noticed in Orissa. 

The discoveries of the image of Adina 
and ithe stone miniature temple from Ma 
and Sat-Deulia, respectively, have ne dot 
created a sensation among the scholars ; 
added new materials for the constructien of 
history of the Jaing Community in Beng 
Prof. Devaprasad Ghosh, the Cureto: of 
Ashutosh Museum, remarks: “The Jaivey set 
tures found in Deulia and Mayta indicate t 
the Northern and Southern Radha revions 
Greater Bengal were once a stronghold of Je 
ism.”? Systematic excavations are expected 
bring newer materials to enrich our knowle 
of Jainas in Bengal and place us on a m 
solid foundation regarding their hold end a 
vities in Ancient Bengal. 





THE PRADO MUSEUM 
By Pror. SUSNIGDHA DEY 


‘The ..mous Prado Museum is the principal 
_attraz ion of Madrid. Of course, the 



































-bull-tzhts than in the masterpieces of the 
“art gellery. The same thing happens in 
Paris where the Eiffel Tower casts its 
-long cthadows -on the Louvre. Prado is 
ssmalle- than Louvre and its sculputural 
“work. pale into insignificance when com- 
‘parea to the Paris museum or the works 
‘of M:chelangelo in Florence. But it is one 
of the most notable art galleries as far as 
‘paint=-g is concerned. With the inclusion 
of sozce representative painters of the last 
two ccnturies, Prado could have become 
‘the <orld’s most famous collection of 
ipaintirgs. It has a brilliant collection of 
the sztventeenth century paintings. 

; Tca Spanish word “Prado” means 
mesd-v. The museum is situated next to 
a fartionable promenade and a monu- 
mente” avenue adorned by the fountains of 


area <= five hundred and thirty-five feet 
tong ind seventy feet broad and its three 
storeys contain a hundred rooms, not 
countizg the restoration and photographic 
works:ops, store-rooms and other offices. 
Its Architecture 
TL= architecture of the Prado Museum 
merits a close study. It was planned in 
785. “he architect was Juan de Villanu- 
2va, acd it is a work of noble appearance 
n the Neo-classical style. It was a time 
vhen -veryone was tired of the oddness, 
he waimsicality, and the exaggerated 
rnamental decoration of the later Baroque 
wrt, as “psychological volumes? had re- 
laced the material exploitation and the 
rigorc_s movements of Michelangelo de- 
senere7ed into mere fantasies of Churri- 
‘uera. In Spain, the baroque had become 
n overgrown tumour. Juan de Villanueva 
nd \-ntura Rodriguez helped to restore 
he wey to idealism—ideal proportions, 


“touris s often show more interest in the 


Apolly Neptune ana Cybele. It covers an’ 


ideal harmony, in short, ideal beauty. They 
built some churches and some museums in 
Madrid and thus opened a new chapter in 
the history of architecture of Spain. 


It is said that the bad monarch Fernando 
VII made one good act—-he completed the 
Prado, which was first meant to house the 
Museum of Natural History. Villanueva, 
the architect who was entrusted with the 
work, was inspired by “El Escorial,” the 
majestic monastery of Phillip II about 
thirty miles away from Madrid and one 
of the eight wonders of the world. But 
the Neo-classic architect was less severe, 
less rigid and less fond of a grand scale 
than the Renaissance master, Herrera. 


The Columns 


Prado presents a pleasant perspective. 
The central entrance—the main door—has 
the classic doric columns, six in number, 
rising from the ground in a_ graceful 
severity to dominate the building. The 
Corinthian columns adorn the southern 
side and yet another type of columns is 
there in the northern approach. The effect 
is of sobriety and variety. On entering 
from the northern side, we come across a 
round hall with columns, in the centre of 
which is a bronze statue of the Emperor 
Charles V, triumphing over all opposition. 
The dress, which is of the same metal, can 
be taken off the muscular Harcules-like 
body. In the “Rotunda,” there are some 
paintings relating to the Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-48), which have some historical 
importance but artistically do not contain 
much intrinsic worth. 


The tiled roof and the alternate use of 
stone and krick in the construction remind 
us of the influence of Arabic art. The sky- 
lights are genuine innovations to solve the 
problem of light and create the sense of 
space. | 
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he Papier Maianereeer” of Sant fhe 
tendered in painting all that he found as 
» national charateristics, great or small, 
sntatious or miserable of the eighteenth 
the nineteenth centuries. He was 
issioned to paint cartoons for tapes- 
nes but he rebelled against the restraint 
posed by the cartoons. Later, he painted 
ortraits and scenes of contemporary life 
ith a brilliant and sometimes cynical 
ealism: His sketches show his dynamic 
ersonality in an extraordinary way. There 
re some sketches of the bull- fights. 


“The Family of Charles IV” is a sin- 
pre interpretation of the Spanish Royal 
amily in which the Queen appears as 
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the ond. “of May, whieh led to the merciless | 
execution of some rebellious Spaniards by 
the soldiers of Napoleon. The rendering 
is dramatic. In the centre of the canvas one 
of the condemned is raising both his hands 
with a queer gesture of fright and heroism. 
Pictorially, it has elements of impression- 
ism but the anguish has come through ex- 
pressionism. | 


The Naked “Maja” 


Apart from the popularity of the two ~ 
Majas—the nude and the dressed—they do 


not register a progressive scale in the art : 
The “Beauty Clothed” is a person 


of Goya. 


of tapestry reclining gracefully; the 


roud and ugly, as in reality she was. A “Nude Beauty” is the symbol of the artist’s 


srrible realism almost sarcastic is pro- 
ounced in the picture. The colours are 
xtaposed in a violent manner, similar to 
at of impressionism. The consistent psy- 
ology of the Bourbons painted here is 
mly comparable to the intelligent distribu- 
on of the figures and everything is subordi- 
ated to the value of the colours, to the 


lver gray and to the intense red of the 


ousers of the Infant, Don Francisco. It 
as more than that; it was the last note 
f tranquillity before the War of Spanish 
dependence tore the country and the 
hind of the painter. His next important 
ninting was that of the tragic events of 


total aversion to everything academic. 15 
is alleged that the Duchess of Alva served 
as a model of the nude, but it is unlikely 
because at the time when it was painted, ~ 
the Duchess was 40 years old whereas the ~ 
nude figure is that of a very young woman, 
Although Goya made some of her por- — 
traits, yet the Duchess never fell in love with ~ 
Goya. On the other hand, the widow of 
Alva ignored the advances made by him. 
Hence, the. recent American film, “The 
Naked Maja” is a monstrosity. | 

The Prado Museum does not offer 
very much after Goya. But what it has, — 
is a real treasure of art. 
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BHIL: AIST sT! EE) Hi i y L PRO Pi JECT 
By AMMU | GENS SWAMY 


‘SEVENTEEN months ago’ said Chief Engineer Union? First of all the entire blue print of the. 
Dhani, ‘we started to build at this spot; scheme, drawings (about 65 000) of working 
next, month we shall fire our first blast furnace.’ parts, etc. Then there is the supply of the 
Wat this means in terms of efforts, planning, main plant and equipment, ‘technical super % 
mea and materials can be understood only vision of the construction, and erection of th a8 
When one sees for miles around cranes, pumps, plant; assistance in training Indian pers 
pai-roads, chimney, funnels, spectral roofings sonnel in the USSR, which is also guaranteeing » 
adging the horizon and caterpillars, trucks, the performance of the plant and the machi-’, 
jeeps all moving in feverish haste oblivious of nery supplied. \ 
everything other than their own mission. You : 


2 


came ye that teed, yet when you return you find 


that trenches have been dug right, through and 


In Rourkela and Durgapur which are / 


being constructed with assistance from Ger- { 








dicat the ton. That Opposites meet in "Bhilai, eee “are | 
| ta ‘kind of prayer or peromcny: sue with energy, drive and vision, and there - 
Se are ‘dumb driven cattle” There are the edu-— 
x Yet, {Bhilai ‘is aor seit its ceremonies. cated and 
small function was the starting of the coke 


the country bumpkins. But as the 
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has and ch f an, the 
tury ed the plshinion: labor 


macoiantaly 180, 000 J apanese, more than 
125,000 Filipinos, 46,000 Chinese, 17,500 
Portuguese, 8,000. Koreans, 6,000 Puerto 
Ricans, 8, 000 Spaniards, 1,300 Germans, 
2,000 ‘from other Pacific Islands and rs 00 
oe migrated to Hawaii as laborers. 
e: _ The Chinese were the 
dominant source of labor 
supply during the last half 
of the 19th century, the 
largest groups arriving be- 

n 1876 and 1885 and be- 


(Song 


by World War II. 

In the early years of immigra’ 
differences in language, food habits, | 
and religion were readily apparent 


the newcomers. Groups were a= by 
their own cultural or national origins ¢ 





5 1 the cities t thro ugh ps hard 0 ‘+k #§ Hawa ’s 
“thrift, ‘their childre on urged them to laborat ory of ‘race r 

Je dont American standards of living. Many partly on the apparent — “ease wit soovictie 

ROV ed to better residential areas, either peoples of sharply. contrasted backgrounds — 

vith other members of their own ethnic have crossed racial lines in marriage. }) 

ae or into a cosmopolitan section. Accurate statistics for most of the period ‘ 

- Children born in Hawaii automatically since 1912 give a clear account of the slow 

eme American citizens and are educat- but steady process by which many races 

: i in the non-segregated public schools are discarding their separate identities to 


nd at the University of Hawaii. unify as one race. 
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Bo i. Sas Sees ~-geney ‘in-se vice training. School ‘attend nd 
wai “no. great bIresp nding i ihe rose from over 300,000 in 1951 to over { 0 

ent | Betweén 1925 and 1935 the in 1955, 
IMy steady _ ab about - 


In 1948 the Universit College of the 
y of the’E : ook ed a 
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eq imary Coast was opened, aa three years later ¢ a sis ti 
h ‘ie: original Go 
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Mango squash is an excellent everage and started 400 years ago, has helped in the 











POPULATION OF ARABIA AT THE DEATH 


ness petvaded the ranks of loyal and earnest 
Muslims. Tithes and free-will offerings poured 
in from every quarter, while the leading com- 


‘ .panions vied with one another in the costliness 


of their gifts. The contribution of Othman sur- 
passed all others, and amounted to a thousand 
golden pieces. From these sources carriage and 
supplies were provided for the poorer soldiers; 
but they did not suffice for all who longed to 
share in the merit, haply also in the spoils of 
the campaign. A party for whom, after every 
effort, Mohammed could make no provision, 
retired in tears, and their names are embalmed 
in tradition, under the title of The Weepers.”— 
. Muir: Life of’Mohammad, p. 440. 


The number of men left behind, 2.e., 
those who could not be properly equipped, 
were however very small. According to Al- 
Beidwai they were seven men of the Ansars, 
who came to Mohammad and begged he would 
give them some patched boots and soled shoes, 
it being impossible for them to march so far 
on bare-foot in hot season; but he told them 
he could not supply them; whereupon they 
went away weeping. It may be observed that 
the numbers séven, seventy and seven hundred 
are frequently used by oriental writers to sig- 
nify not so many precisely, but only an indefi- 
nite number, either greater-or less. 

“The army was probably the largest 
force ever before put in. motion in Arabia. Its 
numbers are given, though probably with 
some exaggeration, at 30,000, of whom no less 
than 10,000 were cavalry.”—Muir: Life of 
Mohammad, p. 441.° 


Almost the entire Arabian Peninsula 
submitted to Mohammad by the end of A.H. 
9 and the beginning of A.H. 10. But there 
were revolts against him and Islam even before 
the Prophet’s death. There were also pockets 
of Christians, as at Nejran and at Ayla, and 
some tribes of Christians, e.g., the Beni 
Taghlib. There were also the Jews in isolated 
groups. in different parts of Arabia. 

In the latter days of Mohammad, and 
after his death, considerable numbers of the 
Arabs quitted his religion, and: returned to 


Paganism, Judaism, or Christianity.  Al- 
Beidwai reckons them up in the following 
order: 


(1) Three companies of Banu Modlaj, 


ist he Soe "147 
seduced by Al Aswad al Ansi, who set up for a_ 
prophet. in Yemen, and grew very powerful 
there. 

(2) Beni Honeifa who followed 
famous false prophet Moseilama. 

(3) Beni Asad who acknowledged Folciha 
Ibn Khowailed, another pretender to revela~ 
tion for their prophet. All these fell off in 


the 


Muhammad’s life-time. The followimg, except 
the last, apostatized in the caliphate of Abu 
Beker. 


(4) Certain of the ttibe of Fezarvzh, 
headed by Oyeyma ibn Hosein. 

(5) Some of the tribe of Ghatfan, wiinse 
leader was Korrah ibn Salma. 

(6) Beni Soleim who followed Al Fajeah 
ibn Abd Yall. 

(7) Beni Yarbu whose captain was Melce 
ibn Noweirah ibn Kais. - 

(8) Part of the tribe of Tamim, che 
proselytes of Sajaj, the daughter of Al Mon- 
dhar, who gave herself out as a -prophetess. 

(9) The tribe of Kendah led by 
Ashath ibn Kais. 

(10) Banu Beer ibn al Wayel, in the pro- 
vince of Bahrein, headed by Al Hotam ibn Zcid. 


And (11) Some of the tribe of Ghassan, 
who with their Prince Jabalah ibn al Ayham, 
renounced Islam in the time of Omar, and re- 
turned to their former profession of Christia- 
nity. 

By the beginning of 11 A.H. the 
greater part of Arabia acknowledecd 
Muhammad’s authority. “The loose autonomy 
of the Arab tribes made it easy for Mohammed 


Al 


to assert his suzerainty without interfering ing 
their internal affairs. In the more distant pro- 

vinces, also, the prerogative was vague, and 

as yet -put to no _ sufficient test. Still, 

there was, almost everywhere, the outward 

form of submission to all that had heen | 
demanded.”——-Muir: Infe of Mohammad, p. 

476. 


“But a new cause of danger began sud-— 
denly to darken the horizon. Three claimauts 
of the prophetic office arose, in different quar- 
‘ters of Arabia, to dispute with Mohammad the 


supreme authority.”—Jbid. 476. 


These three were:(1) Toleiha of WNejd; 
(2) Al-Aswad of Yemen; and (8) Moseilama 
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- of .l-Yamama, They have been 
_ abeve in paragraph 9. 


The least important. of the three m- 
poszors was Toleiha, Chief of the Beni Asad, 
_anc a warrior of note and influence in Nejd. 
' Th Beni Asad, a powerful tribe, ranged over 
an =xtensive territory in the central desert. In 
626 A.D. they tried to raid Medina. 

The Prophet sought by aid of faithful con- 
ver in the tribe to crush the pretender. Sub- 
seq-ent to his death he broke out into open re- 
belzon, and was-defeated, after a severe en- 
gag:ment, by Khalid. On Omar’s summoning 
the :onquered tribe to join his standard, Toleira 
suk=aitted, and aftenwards~with them fought 
bra-aly on ‘the side of Islam. 

Al-Aswad, the veiled prophet, of the 

Yerzen was originally an idolator, then a con- 
ver to Islamism from which he apostatised to 
set ap for a prophet, and establish a_ religion 
of L:s own. His schemes, for a time, were 
. crovned with great success, which shows how 
..unsz-tled the Arabs were in those days in 
ma” ers of religion, and how ready to adopt 
> any new faith. “Advancing on Nejran, which 
__rose In his favour, he suddenly fell upon Sana, 
_ whee, having killed Sheh, the son of Badhan, 
. he cut his army to flight, married his widow, 
and established himself in undisputed autho- 
_ rity. The insurrection, fanned by this sudden 
_ success, spread like wildfire, and the greater 
: par of the Peninsula lying between the pro- 
“ vine:s of Al-Bahrein, Al-Taif, and the coast, 
: Was soon subject to the Usurper.”.—Muir, p. 
— 479 


mentioned 


Al-Aswad was murdered. His career of 
, pow-r began, and was terminated within the 
spac. of four months. The people, easy of 
sie resumed Islamism with as much’ facility 

s sey had abandoned it. “The insurrection 
ceased; and peace would immediately have 
beer. restored had not the tidings that the pro- 
phe had vassed away again thrown the pro- 
vinez into confusion.” After much compaign- 


Ing ~eace was, restored in the Caliphate of 
~ Abc Beker. 
Viosleima, the other imposter, was 

an .zrab of.the tribe of Honeifa, and ruled over 


_ the -ity and province of Yamama, situated be- 
twe a ‘the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. In 


9 A =.‘ he had come to Mecca at the head of faith of Islam hound the 
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his tribe, and had made profession of faith be- 
tween the hands of Mahomet; but, on return- 
ing to his own country, had proclaimed that 
God had given him likewise with prophecy, and 
appointed him to aid Mahomet in converting 
the human race. To this effect he likewise 
wrote a Koran; which he gave forth as a volume 
of inspired truth. 


Being a man of influence and address, he 
soon made hosts of converts among his credu- 
lous countrymen. Rendered confident by suc- 
cess, he wrote to Mahomet: “Let us make a 
partition of the world, and let half be thine and 
half be mine.” 


Mahomet died soon afterwards; and he 


. was unpunished. In 11 A.H. he was punished 


during the Caliphate of Abu Beker by Khaled. 
In the meantime he. had greatly inreased the 
number of his proselytes and adherents. Khaled 
attacked him with 4,500 men and at the 
battle of Akreba 1,200 Muslims were killed; 
but Mosleima was overthrown and killed, and 
ten thousand of his soldiers cut to pieces. 

Besides . the above three imposters, 
there were rebellions against Abu Beker else- 
where. “Many of the Arabian tribes had been 
converted by the sword, and it needed the 
combined terrors of a conqueror and g_ pro-- 
phet to maintain them in allegiance to the 
faith. On the death of Mahomet, they spurned 
the authority of his successor, and refused to 
pay the Zacat, or religious contributions cf tri- 
bute, tithes and alms. The signal of revolt 
flew from tribe to tribe until the Islam Empiré 
suddenly shrunk to the cities of Mecca, Medina 
and Tayef.”—Irving: Suecéssors of M ahomet, 
p. 6. 

The rebels under the leadership of Malec 
Ibn Nowirah advanced upon Medina itself. 
Khaled overcame them in a pitched battle, and 
killed 4,000 of them. “He overran their coun- 
try, giving his soldiery ‘permission to seize 
upon the flocks and herds of the vanquished, 
and make slaves of their children” — (Ibid, 
p. 6). | | | 

Malec was captured and killed. 

As stated before, other tribes also rebelled; 
and were subdued. The territories occupied 
by these tribes spread all over the 
Central and Southern Arabia. How lightly the 
Bedouin tribesmen 
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. Badawai come from 


‘ nature are the Hijazi’s 
‘heathenish names (few being Moslem except 
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of the seventh century may be gathered from 
. the following short extract from Sir- Richard 
‘ Burton’s Pilgrimage to al-Madinah and M ecca, 


‘Vol. II, p. 109: 


“Mohammed and his fellowers conquered 
only the more civilised Badawain; and there 1s 
even to this day little or no religion amongst 


_ the wild people, except those on the coast or 


in the vicinity of cities. The faith of the 
Al-Islam, whose hold is 
weak. But his customs and 
growth of his climate, his nature, and 
his wants, are still those of his ancestors, 
cherished ere Mecca had senti forth a Prophet, 
and likely to survive..... Of this 
pagan oaths, his 


‘Mohammed’), his ordeal of licking red-hot 
iron, his salkh, or scarification,—proof of man- 


‘Jiness,—his blood revenge, and his eating ecar- 
the body of an animal killed with-. 


rion (2.€., 
out the usual formula), and his lending his 
wives to strangers. All these I hold to be rem- 
nants of some old creed; nor should I despair 


. of finding among the Badiwin bordering upon 


the Great Desert: some ° lingering system of 
idolatry .”? 

Sir Richard’s book was first published in 
1855. Twelve centuries of Islam have affected 
the desert Bedouin very little. It was not zeal 
for religion, but’ love of spoils of war which 
was the main motive for joining the army of 
Abu Beker. : ee 

Tribesmen, who . had -rebelled so 
seriously and who fought with the forces of the 
Caliph so seriously, and as a consequence had 
been punished so severely--more than 14,000 
of their ‘fighting strength being killed and 
slaughtered, and their wives and children en- 
slaved’, are not likely to furnish any volunteer 
contingents to the army of the Caliph, more 
especially as Islam was sitting lightly upon 
them. Further their fighting strength ‘was 
greatly exhausted by recent fighting and con- 
sequent slaughter. 

On the other hand there was great 
zeal among the followers of Islam, enhanced 
by the love of booty. ‘They have not as yet 
tasted of the rich booties of the Byzantine 
Empire and Persia. But they had sufficient 
foretaste of booties in the several warfare with 
tribesmen and others. 
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The present (1950) . distribution ci 
population in the several parts of Arabin. 
according to the United Nations Demograph' 
Year Book 1952 is as follows: 


Population Percentage of Density }*' 








in 000’s the total sq. kilomet ' 

Bahrain* 110 0.9 183 
Kuwait - 170 2 8 
Museat & Oman 550 4.5 3 
Qatar 17 0.15 1 
saudi’ Arabia 6,000 49 3) 3 
Trucial Oman 76 0.6 5 
Yemen 4,500 37.0 23 
Aden* 700 0.8 
Aden (Protec- 

torate) 650 5.3 | 2 

Total _ 12,173 100.0 


The area of the Hejaj is general'y 
estimated at 288,000 sq. kilometer; and th» 
population one-fourth of Saudi Arabia. Its 
density per sq. kilometer works out to 2 
little over 5. The density of the rest of 


saudi Arabia, Nejd, is, therefore, 2.4 per 


sq. kilometer. 

Saudi Arabia includes both the Heijaj 
and the Province of ‘Nejd. The cities 
of Macca and Medina and the ports cf 
Jedda and Yambu are included in the 
Hejaj. The proportionate distribution of 
population between the Hejaj and Nejd ‘s 
generally taken as 1:3. 

Burckhardt and other European tre- 
vellers have noticed the same nomadic 
tribes to inhabit the same regions as at the 
time of Muhammad. In their habits and 
customs the Arabs are almost changeless. 

We may therefore assume that at the 
death of Muhammad the proportion of 
population in the different parts of Arabia 
was much the same as at present, except 
that Yemen with its agricultural resources 
and agricultural civilisation, and Ade. 


under British protection have progressed - 


faster. 





* The population of Aden and Bahrain are 
only censured; the rest are mere esti- 
mates. 


“- ‘Yemen. 
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The main areas from which the 
vc-unteer army of Abu Beker were .re- 
-eraited seems to be Hejaj and parts oi 
The population of Hejaj is 124 
pe> cent; and we assess the contribution 
of Yemen to be one-third the population, 
Le. another 12.3 per cent. | 

Al-Aswad’s rebellion was a mere flare 
up and did not extend over the whole of 
Yemen. There were many loyal areas in 
Yemen. But the Yemenis, being agricul- 
turists and engaged in coastal trade, are 
no. likely to furnish the same proportion 
of contingents as the nomads. 
assess its contribution at one-third of the 
po zulation. 

The population alitside Yemen and the 
Hejaj is about half the total population of 
. Arabia. Many tribes in these regions re- 
_ betled. At the same time there was zeal 
‘. for Islam; and love of loot. We assess there- 
fors, thet. 10 per cent. of the population 
coriributed to the army. Ten per cent of 
haif —5 per cent of the total. 

Thus the’ total works out to some 30 
per cent of the total. 


In our estimate of the above percen- 
tags, our assessment of the several factors, 
ratier empirical, has entered in each step; 
as such our estimate is likely to be. vitiated 
by personal equation. 

Let us suppose that the zeal for 

joining Abu Beker’s army varies inversely 
' wi the square of distance from the 
, certres of Islam. 
i Mecca and Medina and Taif are all 
within tne Hajaj. The zeal for joining 
the army in the Hejaj is taken as unity. 
Mexina is some 250 miles distant from 
- Mezea. Yemen is a little over 500 and 
- Jess than 650 miles from Mecca. Nejd and 
the rest of Arabia is more than 600 miles 
from Mecca. . 

Yemen’s population including, Aden 
anc its protectorate is some 40 per cent. 
The rest of Arabia outside Hejaj and 
Yemen is some 48 per cent. 

The zeal for joining the army is thus 
estimated to be 
2.5 - 40 


- namemeananimaienaiell 


_P 22 
= 30.2 per cent. 


48 
(2.5)2 








= 12.5 + 10+ 7.7 






Hence we - 
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Here also our choice of unit, the distance 
between Mecca and Medina, is partly 
arbitrary: And our assumption that zeal 
is inversely proportional to the square of 
distance from the centres of Islamic in- 
fluence, however logical in a biological ‘or 
social sense, may not be true at all where 
our subjective mind enters into the 
calculation as a main factor. 


It is better however than our previous 
assessment of the several factors in 
estimating the percentage of effective 
population from which the army of Abu 
Beker was drawn. 


In another way we come to a 
similar estimate of about 30 per cent; 32- 
per cent to be precise. 


The distance between Mecca and 
Medina is some 250 miles. Medina is some 
100 miles from the Red Sea. With Medina, 
the head-quarters of the Caliphate, as 
centre, let us describe circles with radiuses 
of 250,500 and 750 miles. They would be 
more-or less semi-circles with the Red Sea 
as their diameter. 


(1) .The area of the first region would 
be #2.11.(250)2 sq. miles—some 
147,000 sq. miles. 


The area of the second region or 
strip would be some 250,000 sq. 
miles. . 


The area of the third region would 
be somewhat less than the cal- 
culated area as a part of the cir- 
cumference extends beyond the 
peninsular area. We deduct 10 per 
cent for such area beyond the 
peninsula. 


(2) 


(3) 


“ tine . ~ ” 
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The area of the third region is some 
442,000 sq. miles. 


(4) The area of the fourth region, 
which extends beyond the 750 
circle, is obtained by deducting the 
sum of the above three regions 
from Arabia’s total of 10,80,000 sq. 
miles. It is some 2,41,000 sq. miles. 


The population of these four. regions 


‘are estimated from the areas and respec- 








tive densities of the areas included in these 
. zones. They approximately are: 


ist region 17 lakhs 
2nd_iés,, 28s, 
3rd 33 40 37 
4th ° 5 36 ” 
TAN. on 


Assuming that the force of Abu 
Beker’s appeal, the zeal and opportunity 
of joining the army varies inversely as the 
' square of the distance from Medina, the 
' percentage works out thus: 





( 40 ) 

(17 + —— —— ) 122=32.0 
( (1.5)? (2.5)# (3.5)2 ) 
Ordinarily one-sixth of thé popu- 


lation is considered to be of the fighting 
age. Sundbarg has shown that in all 
communities, the proportion of those who 
are between the ages of 15 and 50 is exactly 
one-half of the total population. Leaving 
aside the females, the number of males 
between the ages of 15 and 50 is thus 
one-fourth of the total population. Mere 
boys, and old and weak men, those who 
are maimed and diseased are not consi- 
dered to be fit for fighting. Hence one- 
sixth of the total population, or one-third 
of the total males are considered to be the 
fighting strength of the tribe or the 
nation. 

The army: assembled for the 
of Syria and Irak consisted of volunteers. The 
proportion of volunteers could not have ex- 
ceeded one-half of the fighting strength in spite 
of their zeal for Islam. For we find constant 
‘draughts of men supplied for those killed in 
thé warfare in Syria and Irak for the next 10 
or. 12 years. “The sieges and battles of six- 
compaigns (in Syria) had consumed many 
thousands of the Moslems.” “The year of their 
triumph was marked by a mortality of men 
and cattle; and twenty-five thousand Saracess 
were snatched away from the possession of 
Syria. ”— History of, the World. 


invasion 


Historians” 
Vol. VIII, p. 158. 

The number of Moslems were reinforced 
‘from 12,000 to 30,000 at the battle of Kadesiya 
6386 A.D. (Cf. Ibid. p. 153). At the same 


sheikh were represented in the invasion. 


i6i 


time it could not have.been very much less 
than one-third; for almost every tribe, every 
And - 
poverty among the nomadic’ Arabs was great, 
which prompted them in joining the army. 

As we cannot choose between the two; ard 
as the proportion lies between the two extrcmcs, 
we shall not be far wrong if we take half the 
mean of $ and 1/8, 7.¢., 5/12 as the proportion 
of the fighting men who volunteered for seiyiec 
in Syria. . 

Pareto Law of Distribution of ‘1 . 
comes has been found to hold good for cll © 
countries and all ages where proper data ave 
available. It may, therefore, be expected <o 
hold good in the case of une Arabs hi te 
seventh century. ve 

His law is Y=NX—4 wer X is “the in- 
come, Y=the number of persons having income - 
X and above; and N and 4 are two cons.anis. 

It has been found that in earlier socieics 
and ‘primitive communities, the distribution of 
incomes is more equitable and equal. The dis- 
parity in incomes is much leSs than in mocern 
industrialised civilisations. This is the experi- 
ence all over the world. The value of 4 is 
generally about 1.67 in all countries where 
the distribution of wealth or income is mere 
general. We take 4 for the Arabs of the 
seventh century to be 1.67. * 

All adult males especially those of fighting 
age ate likely to earn sufficiently to maintain 
himself. But he may not be able to maintain 
wife. Mulhall in his Dictionary of Statistics 
says that, the economic value of a woman is 
generally taken as two-thirds that of a man. 
But the consumption af an adult male and a » 
female are equal. 

A man must, therefore, earn 1/13 times - 
the unit of production, before he can think of © 
marrying. 

1 man produces 1 unit, consumes J unit 

1 woman ,, 2/3 unit, :; 1, 

A little calculation, will show that for 
every 1,000 adult males who can earn suffici- 
ently to maintain himself,.the number of males 
who can besides himself maintain a wife (tak- 
ing her contribution into account) 2.¢., who 


' earns 14 units is 619. 


The number of men who cannot hope to 
mariry is thus 1000—619=381 per 1000. Such 
men have no hearths and homes; and they are 
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all other things being equal most likely to join 
an army, where there is every possibility of 
boo-y including women. 

The proportion of such men is 38.1 per 
cen. To this percentage we must add the 
number of tribal chiefs and sheikhs who joined 
the army for glory and other considerations. 

And this percentage is not much different 
froma 5|12 or 41.7 per cent. 

We may, therefore, say that 40 per cent. 
of taose who are of the fighting age volunteered 
for -he army of invasion. 

The population of 
estimated: 


Arabia, thus 


is 


40 

If —~ > 4th of Population furnished 51,000 
‘100 volunteers, 

the. the population which furnished such 
The total population of Arabia is then 

volrnteers is 7,65,000. 


100 
7 < 7,65,000 — 25,50,000. 


There is likely to be an error in our esti- 
mae of 30 per cent. of the population only 
con ributing to the volunteer army. If we are 
in error of 10 per cent. the estimated denomi- 
nat.on may vary from 27 to 33 per cent; and 
the population consequently from 23,18,000 to 
28,£3,000. — 

The density of population in Arabia 
is small, being 12 persons per square mile. 
Orcihnarily urban or metropolitan population 
grows at a rate faster than that of the coun- 
' try. But where the people are mainly nomadic, 
and the Government is principally tribal 
sheichdoms under the authority of a bigger 
sheishdom or kingdom, and life is governed ‘by 
tracition and customs; and where the popu- 


lati m is scattered and thin, growth of towns is - 
likey to be proportional to the growth of 


population. 


Mecca has been the centre of religion even 
In ~agan Arabia. Since the establishment . of 
Islam it has been the one focus of its religious 
life The population of Mecca at.the.time of 
Musammad has been thus estimated: 

“By the seventh century A.D. the fore- 
moss of these towns Mecca and Medina had 
attcined a certain prosperity and a population 
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of about fifteen or twenty thousand  eacl 
Mecca being slightly the larger of the two” 
—Atiyah: The Arabs, p. 21. 

It is between 15 to 20 thousand. W 
estimate it at 15,000+2/8rds of (20—15 
thousand or 18.3 thousand. | 


Mecca’s present population is abot 
85,000. Assuming its growth to be simpl 
proportional to the growth of populatio 
in Arabia, as is the case in the Punja 
between 1881 and 1931 the population « 
Arabia at the time of Muhammad woul 
be-— : 

18.3 

—— X 12,17,00,000 — 26,20,000. 

85 


By March 630 A.D. when. Muha 
mad started from Medina for the Farewe! 
Pilgrimage to Mecca all Arabia had suk 
mitted to him. He was followed by som 
114,000 pilgrims; and he took 100 camel 
for sacrifice at Mina, He addressed al 
those who had come for Pilgrimage t 
Mecca at Mount Arafat in the celebrate 
‘Parting Exhortations.’ 


The number assembled on this occasio! 
is popularly believed to be 600,000. 

“The Arabs have a superstition tha 
the numbers at Arafat cannot be counted 
and that if fewer than 600,000 mortal 
stand upon the hill to hear the sermon 
the angels descend and complete thi 
number. It may be observed that wher 
the good old. Bertrand de la SBroquiere 
esquire-carver to Philip of Burgundy 
declares that the yearly caravan fron 
Damascus to Al-Madinah must always be 
composed of 700,000 persons and that thi: 
number being incomplete, Allah send: 
some of his angels to make it up, he pro. 


bably confounds the caravan with th: 
Arafat multrtude.”—Sir Richard Burton 
Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Macah, Yo! 
IT, p. 188). 


Everything Muhammad’ did on tha 
occasion is followed with meticulous care 


‘to this day. The crowd that assembled or 
‘that day is fondly believed to assemble 


with the same strength at Mount Arafa 
to hear the parting sermon. Any defect ir 
human numbers is being made up by the 
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THE LINGUISTIC PROBLEM AND THE RUSSIAN EXAMPLE 


angels—this is the origin of the supersti- 
tion. How much truth there is in the be- 


\ lief that jhe number assebled was 600, 


Q00 it is impossible to assess. 

The Arab population, there are good 
reasons to suppose, belonged to the Pro- 
gressive category of Sundbargh. Their age- 
distribution was: 


Q-15 400 
15-50 500 
00 and over .. 100 


All those who could, all able-bodied 
males came to the Farewell Pilgrimage. 
But some must have been left at home to 
look after the womenfolk and children, and 
to tend cattle and for protection. We 
shall, therefore, be not very wrong if we 
suppose that at least three-fourths of the 
adult males came to Arafat on this occa- 
sion. 


————:0::. 





- 6,00,000 x - 


Riss 
Loo 


The population of Arabia will then be 
about 


2,000 4 
——_——__————- & — = 26,66,000. 
(500 +. 100) 3 


% 
Without speculating whether the Ai<o 
population was of Progressive, Stationary or 
Regressive type, as the number of those 
aged 15-50 is always half the population, 
if we suppose that all adults between 15-30 
came to the Pilgrimage, and those over 
50 were left at home, the population would 
be 2,400,000. 


Considering 
all the factors 
culations, we are of opinion that ‘he 
population of Arabia at the time of Muham- 
mad exceeded 26 lakhs. But it cannot 
have exceeded 3 million limit. 


i 
eri 


all the evidence 





CHE LINGUISTIC PROBLEM AND THE RUSSIAN EXAMPLE 
By S. S, CHAKRABARTY, ma. 


Of all the countries of the world it is per- 
-haps the Soviet Union which resembles 
India most, excepting probably China. Her 
vast territories, diverse geographical con- 
ditions, varieties of races, religions, cultures 
and languages all remind one of India and 
her diversities. 

The Soviet Union is now a powerful 
and rieh country, one of the “big” states 
of -the world. But she was not always 
During the time of ‘the Twars she 
was even weaker and more backward 
than India under the British. She was a 
veritable “prison of nations’ as some 
people used to call her. The mutual 
rivalry and conflict among the various 
nationalities inhabiting Tzarist Russia and 
the chauvinistic and ‘tyrannical national 
policy of the Tzars were in no small 
measure responsible for her chronic back- 
wardness. 

The wise policy of Lenin and the 
generous attitude of the Russian-speaking 
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people towards ‘the non-Russian peoples of 
the Soviet Union after the October Revclu- 
tion have solved the ageold national 
problem of Russia in a manner from which 
everyone can, defive useful lessons. The 
example of Soviet Union has a special 
interest for India because of the many 
similarities between the two countries. The 
great thinkers like Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
described the situation well when they 
said: “One of the difficult problems pre- 
sented to political science by the geogra- 
phical unity of the Russian plain has 


which enter into our cei- | 


always been that of the extreme diversity _ 


of the population found upon it, in race, 
religion, language, degrees of civilization 


and culture, habits of life, historical tra- 


dition and what not.” 


They further state that “Lenin and | 


his colleagues .... had not failed to notice 
.... how strong and persistent was ihe 
popular discontent caused by the Tzaris: 
insistence on the ‘russification’ of all the 








naz onal minorities within the empire. 
“Tat is why, when he came to power, 
Lecin insisted that the Bolsheviks should 
dec.are themselves in favour .... 
concession of ‘cultural autonomy’ to 
nat nal minorities included within — states.” 
Les. the last part of this statement be not 
clecr to Indian readers who are generally 
so —nwilling to grant any kind of linguistic 
aulonomy even to substantial minorities 
re:ling in different provinces, let me 
qucz’e from an article by Mrs. Kamala 
Ramam, an Indian educationist who recent- 
ly pent three years in the Soviet Union. 
Dez>ribing the condition in the Russian- 
spe-king RSFSR she says: “The biggest 
(o: the states) is the Russian Soviet 
Fecerative Socialist Republic, a multi- 
uatronal group Where teaching in 42 longua- 
ges *s carried on in schools,” In case readers 
th=-k' that probably this magnanimity is 
' shs-vn only in the Russian-speaking state, 
Mr... Ratnam adds: “Children of each 
naLonality in every Republic receive ins- 
truction through their mothertongue.” 
Ccmpare this with conditions in India 
whsre a University in Bihar has recently 
ascod students speaking Bengali, Urdu or 
Or-’a to discontinue writing their answers 
in their respective tongues and, write in 
the regional language instead ! 

From the first day of the revolution 
the Russian-speaking people evinced a 
brccherly concern for the welfare and 
cul.ural advancement of the non-Russian 
peroles of their country. They might have 
chruen not to do anything like that. They 
we_e the largest group of people in the 
Sc~iet Union, representing about 50 per 
cea of the population (more than any 
sirular group in India where no language 
is spoken by more than 42 per cent, and that 
toc at a very liberal computation). They 
weve culturally more advanced’ than the 
res of the nationalities put together. Their 
larzuage was one of the greatest in the 
- weld, whereas many of the nationalities 
dic not have even written scripts. They 
ha:. been historically the masters over all 
the other nations in  pre-revolutionary 
Ru sia. At the time of the Revolution too 
they were the most powerful, because it 





of the 


_the Russian people. 
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was mainly the Russian-speaking people 
who, gun in hand, organized and carried 
through the Revolution. The guns which 
destroyed the power of the Tzars might 
have been easily pointed at the heads 
of the freedom-seeking—but numerically 
smaller and backward—nationalities. More- 
over, since they were the chief architects 
of the Revolution, they might have at least 
demanded the adoption of their language by 
the comparatively helpless and quiescent 
non-Russian peoples as the national 
language. 

But they did nothing of the sort. On 
the contrary, they showed a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and self-abnegation almost with- 
out parallel in the annals of mankind. The 
Russian-speaking people went all out tc 
help their non-Russian brothers develor 
their culture and language, even wher 
both of these were practically non-existent 
in the case of some nationalities like the 
Uzbek, Tartar, Kazakh, Turkman and Azer- 
baizani, etc. They accorded state recog: 
nition to almost all the languages spoken 
in the Soviet Union and, in course of time 
made 15 of them their official languages! 
When it is remembered that most of these 
languages were more backward than some 
of the dialects of India like Rajasthani or 
Chhattisgarhi, the wisdom and generosity 
of the Russian people reallv_ surpass all 
praise. 

The great service and sacrifice of the 
Russian-speaking people for inter-racial 
harmony in the Soviet Union was recog- 
nised by Stalin, who was not a Russian 
but a Georgian himself, when he offered 
a toast to the Russian nation: “I would 
like to propose that we drink to the health 
of the Soviet people, and primarily of 
1 drink primarily tc 
the health of the Russian people because it 
is the most outstanding of all the nations 
that constitute the Soviet Union. I drink 
to the health of the Russian people, not 
only because it is the leading ‘people but 
also because it is gifted with a clear mind. 
a staunch character and patience.” 

While the Russian nation was extre 
mely solicitous itself for the welfare oi 
the different nationalities, the leaders oi 
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the Soviet Union were very watchful to 
. firmly nip in the bud the least manifes- 
‘ tation of any kind of nationalistic chauvi- 
‘nism. Lenin was not tired of saying, prior 
to the Revolution, that “the economic 
prosperity and rapid development of Great- 
Russia, however, requires that the country 
be liberated from the violence the Great- 
Russians perpetrate against other nations.” 
_ Unlike many politicians of other countries, 
he did not change after he became the 
ruler of the Russian peoples. In a. letter 
published on January 4, 1920 he firmly de- 
_clared: “We Great-Russian Communists 
must repress with the utmost severity the 
. slightest manifestation in our midst of 
Great-Russian nationalism, for such. mani- 
festations . . cause the gravest harm 
by dividing us.” In view of the fact that 
the Great-Russians were not even a 
hundredth part guilty of such chauvinistic 
faults as many of the bigger Indian 
nationalities indulge in with impunity and 
unholy glee, this alert vigilance of the 
Russian leaders is all the more praise- 
worthy. 


One of the gestures of the Russian 
people towards inter-racial amity is very 
significant. The Webbs state: “They (the 
Russians) abandoned the word ‘Russia.’ 
They formed a Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics in which all races stood on one 
‘and the same equal footing. And just be- 
cause this not a national state, belonging 
to a& superior race, the Soviet Union has 
set itself diligently, not merely to treat the 
‘lesser breeds without the law’ with equa- 
lity, but, recognising that their backward- 


ness was due to centuries of poverty, re- 


pression and enslavement, has made it a 
leading feature of its policy to spend out 
of common funds considerably more per 
head on ws backward races than on the 
superior ones, in education and social im- 
provements.” The magnitudé of the large- 
heartedness which makes this possible is 
left to the reader to fathom. 

How does this wise policy work out in 
practice? We are all too familiar with 
the strange phenomenon of tall promises 
being broken or forgotten as easily as they 
had been made. Perhaps something like 


AND THE RUSSIAN EXAMPLE ay 
that happens in the USSR too! Let us 


hear what Rev. Hewlett Johnson who hes 
travelled extensively in the USSR has to 
say in this regard. “No one can wander 
through the Soviet Union,” says he, “as I 
have done, and visit republic after :c- 


public, and see the mingling on terirs 
of absolute equalitly of the peoples 
of different nationalities, without a 


deep consciousness that anew thing hes 
entered into the world of human relaticr.- 
ship.” At another place he says that 
“larger nationalities like the Ukraine, tre 
White Russian, the Georgian, or the Armenian 
peoples, who possess cultural and historic: | 
traditions of a high order and have proved :1- 
ready their competence to do it, run their own 
educational system from the Primary School ‘« 
the University. Other national groups, such «- 
Uzbecks and Tajiks and Turcomans, meve 
steadily in the same direction. As they yro' 
in number and wmportance national educatiu». 
supersedes Russin education in all its stay: s. 
That it receives encouragement to do so is wi:- 
ness to the sincerity of Soviet respect ja 
nationality.” 

What dividend has this statesmanlike and 
brotherly policy paid? Has so much decentral'- - 
zation and racial autonomy led to disunity and 
breaking up of the USSR, as many Indians 
fear would happen to India, if she accepted a. 
similar (not necessarily the same) policy? 
Writing before the Second World War, the 
Webbs declare: “Yet (that is, in spite of all 
this cultural autonomy) the state as a whole 
maintains its unity unimpaired, and has even, 
like other Federal States, increased its centra- 
Jisation of authority. It is only in the USSR 
that, this centralisation involves no lessening 
of the cultural autonomy of the minorities 
and _even occurs concomitantly with the 
strengthening of the various regional cultures.” 
However, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. And true to this wise adage the terribl:- 
Second World War proved that the Russian. 
had been able to establish such g viable sta.> 
that its unity could not be shaken even by (": 
mighty hordes of Hitler! In the defence af 
their homeland Tajiks and Uzbeks shed thei 
blood side by side with Russians and Georgian; 
and fought the enemy with such bitterness 
that their memory became a nightmare to the 
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ini ders! Let us take a concrete example. conclusions which deserves careful considera 

Th-ugh Tajikstan is a full-fledged Republic tion. They are as follows: 

of -he USSR, it has a population of only 15 In wise and democratic states no natione 

laLis—much less than some of the towns of lity inhabiting a particular region claims fc 

Inca! Yet, as a Soviet source says, “In the itself any special privileges as against, oth 

las: war the Tajiks fearlessly defended their national minorities residing in that region. 

So-et homeland. More than 10,000 Tajiks Great concern has been shown iowards tl 

hass been awarded Orders and Medals, and preservation and development of the languas 

upon the 34 most intrepid of the Republic’s of a racial minority resident in the territot 

warriors the title of Hero of the Soviet Union of another nationality. 

has been conferred.” . No wise nation has tried to force its lang 
Apart from this great and covetable divi- age upon another section of its people, eve 

de-d, the Russians have reaped another fine when it is in an overwhelming majority. 

harvest out of their wise national policy. In The decision*about the adoption of 

rec ignition of the great self-sacrifice and particular national language has been left to tt 

brotherly feeling of the Russians, the non- choice of those ‘nationalities which do nc 

Ri sian peoples have voluntarily adopted speak that language, without any interferenc 

R:.:sian as the language of mutual intercourse from those who speak it. 

be=ween the various nationalities. They have It is hoped that those who are  entruste 

Wi_ ingly made Russian a compulsory subject of with the solution of the linguistic problem « 

sity for their children. The gesture of grati- our country will give their serious thought | 

tuce has not stopped here. As Dr. Desheriev the above points. 

puis it: “In the first years of the Soviet sys- 

tex. most of the new alphabets created in Cen- References: 

tr. Asia and the Caucasus used the Arabic Sidney and Beatrice Webb: Soviet Con 

alzhabet. . . . . Later the alphabets were munism—A New Civilization. 

IB IZO ys oc. a: Bo ae i Still later, there arose the Kamala Ratnam: Secondary Education ; 

’ dezire to change to an alphabet that would be the Sovet Union. 

be.ed on the Russian.” Is there any doubt Lenin: Selected Works, 

th:’. 9 statesmanlike and unselfish national. , Hewlett Johnson: The Socialist Sixth | 

piey pays dividends beyond ‘the wildest he World. 


< Th : 
drzams of narrow-minded chauvinists? — . St ne ee 


- This study of ~-the language and racial ~ J. D. Desheriev: Development of Nor 
pc icies of the USSR leads us to some clear-cut Russian Languages in the USSR. 
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BIPIN CHANDRA PAL AND INDIA’S 
STRUGGLE FOR SWARAJ: By Haridas 
Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee. Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyaay. Calcutta, 1958. Pp. 140. 
Price Rs. 6.00. 


This is another important monograph 
from the pen of the tivo young authors, happily 
joined in historical scholarship as in wedlock, 
who have done so much to recover for us the 
forgotten chapters of the glorious nationalist 
movement in Bengal in the early part of this 
century. It has been the aim of the authors 
to present for the first time “a comprehensive 
accounti of the unique and varied part” played 
by the hero who is acclaimed as “Sone of the 
greatest architects of India’s freedom move- 
ment in its early days.” (Preface). It is need- 
less to say that this aim has meti with a 
considerable measure of success. The authors 
have made use of a mass of original evidence 
including the very rare files of the Journals 
New India and Bande Mataram and the re- 
cords of the Intelligence Branch of the Govern- 
ment: of West Bengal. In the course of their 
survey they have brought out well the out- 
‘standing achievements of Sri Pal’s career as 


- g nationalist leader. He developed the boycott 


of British goods following the partition of 
Bengal into “an all-comprehensive programme 
of non-co-operation with the alien despotism” 
(p. 30) combining in its sweep ‘“Swadeshi 
national education and Swaraj” (p. 35). 
Through his famous Journal Bande Mataram 
and his unsurpassed oratorial powers he helped 
vigorously the growth of the new political 
party (“the Extremists”) with their goal of 
Swaraj or self-government and technique of 
passive resistance (1906-08). His lecturing 
‘tours (especially one made during the first five 
months of 1907 and the other undertaken in 
Madras in May 1908), had g tremendous effect 
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in rousing the spirit of nationalism throughout 
the country. Durmg the six months of h'- im- 
prisonment (1907-8) he discovered i. the 
national movement “the manifestation u: the 
Divine Will” and its significance not ony for 
India’s own sake but for the world (pp. 99 '00). 
The last years of his life after his modetatist 
climb-down (1908-1911) and his const quent 
complete eclipse from the public stage at pro- 
perly dealt with without rancour. 

{ft remains to mention that the a.hors 
have expressed themselves in their  u-ual 
trenchant style and that the book is rightly 
introduced with a Foreword from Sri Hemendra 
Prasad Ghose, the doyen of Indian journalism. 

U. N. Guosttan 


LETTERS TO SARDAR VALLABHBHAI 
PATEL: By M. K. Gandhi, translated by 
Valy. Govindji Desai from the original in Guja- 
ralr, Pp. 250. Price. Rs. 2-8-0. | 


HOMAGE TO THE DEPARTED: By 
M. K. Gandhi, compiled and edite)} by 
S. B. Kher. Pp. Demi 8vo. 208. Pric 
Rs, 2-50 nP. 












Both published by Navajvan Pubashin 
House, Ahmedabad. : 

An off-the-record appraisal of men an 
matters of absorbing interest. People lay bar 
their heart when speaking or writing to inti 
mate ones. And the Sardar was so clos: t 
Gandhi (letters, XIII, XXXIV, and ACV) 
The letters show how Gandhi wore himsclf ou 
like a piece of sandal wood for the benc4t, 
his fellowmen. Often he is seen at work a 
early as 1.80, 2 or 2.30 A.m. And he runs hk 
a boy afraid of admonition to excuse limsel 
by saying that he takes excellent care of hi 
health, just adding that unless he begina hi 
day so early he would get lost. His days 
Noakhali, Behar and Delhi during the ma 
period of our recent history. have an epi 
grandeur. And. of that epic grandeur we ge 
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glimp:2s in these letters. He says he was in 
- ‘total darkness’ in Noakhali and then adds 
with zest, ‘I am very happy (letter CCLXAIV). 
 Lette- CCLVITI—~a  slip—contains what may 
be ec ed his five commandments to his col- 
-.leagus. in freedom fight called to power m 
- 1946. The book has an appendix—statement 
of th: Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy. 
. "e other book falls into two parts—hom- 
‘ age t~ Gandhi to others and by others to him. 
’ Gand=i judges people by their worth, not by 
their name, His homage to Maganlal Gandhi 
- or t the silent worker Jain almost unknown 
- to faze is as magnificient as that paid to 
_Gokh.e or Chittaranjan Das. 
: f little more research would have made 
‘the bck richer. One misses badly the homage 
~Genez-1 McArthur paid to Gandhi, paid to 
- non-v-Jlence, 


| T_e author has given in an appendix 
Gand-.’s thoughts on death, martyrdom and 
- unmozzality. 
: BIRENDRANATH GUHA 
CVDIAN ETIQUETTE: By B. dAtkath. 
~The 20k Company (Private) Ltd. Re. 1/-. 
T_is little book gives a picture of the ortho- 
,dox E’ndu’s rules of social behaviour. 


K. N.C. 


' CTR NEXT SHORE NEIGHBOURS: 
‘By iska Kalelkar. Published by Navajvan 
Publi. .ing House, Ahmedabad. Price Rs. 2/8/-. 
‘ ‘Te moderately priced, slender volume 
‘under ~eview is from the pen of Kaka Kalelkar, 
~populz-ly known as Kaka Saheb, a life-long 
-associ_ie and follower of the Father of the 
‘Natic:. Kaka Saheb paid a visit to Hast 
‘Africe in ‘the middle of 1950 and spent a little 
‘less t_an three months in that country. He was 
‘conste tly on the move during the whole period 
and t:2 views and impressions recorded in the 
volun were bound to be superficial. Yet there 
are a places glimpses of a penetrating insight 
and c. a capacity to go to the core of prob- 
Jems. To illustrate, the author’s specific for a 
lastinz Indo-African friendship is that the 
Indiac in East Africa must treat the Africans as 
equal: not for material advantage alone, but 
“for «tr moral salvation also” (p. 154). His 
elsewhere gives food for serious 
thoug- —“I felt that a wrong and misplaced 
rthoc xy was destroying the humanity in our 
peopk by creating barriers between them and 
the r-ople of the country where they had 
settle.” (p. 153). Kaka Saheb is, above all, a 
over cf man. His heart bleeds for Africa’s 
suffer-g humanity—“It is surprising that the 
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Africans have any faith left in humanity, No 
other race has suffered as much from peoples 
of other continents as has the Africans” (p. 
140). 

The author deplores the lack of unity 
amongst the Indians in East Africa. A “special 
injection against, the disease of communalism” 
and the disinfection and fumigation of the 
newspapers from India are the remedies pres- 
eribed. Humorous as the remark is, it, ought 
to be an eye-opener to those who wish the 
Motherland well. 


We would like to point out in conclusion 
that Gurumukhi is not aq language as the 
author thinks it to be. It isa script, an 
adaptation from the old Mahajani and Landa 
Scripts of the Punjab, attributed to Angad, 


the second Guru of the Sikhs (1538-1552 A.D.). 


The author’s statement—“I saw that Guja- 
ratis everywhere seem to understand Gandhiji’s 
point of view more easily than others, and ‘try 
their best ‘to act up to it” (p. 214) is not borne 
out by our experience and was not expected 
from him, 

SuDHANSU BiIMaL MooKHERII 


ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS (life and 
Thoughts of Mahatma Gandhi as told wm his 
own words): Unésco—Onent Longmans Pri- 
vate Ltd., Calcutta-13, 1959. Pp. xvi + 196. 
Rs. 8.25, 

The present book grew out of a proposal 
put forward by the delegate from Uruguay 
during the Ninth Session of Unesco General 
Conference in New Delhi in 1956, suggesting 
the publication of a book containing selections 
from Gandhi’s thoughts preceded by a study 
of his personality. The book is divided 
into twelve chapters. The first chapter is auto- 
biographical and the other eleven chapters seek 
to convey Gandhiji’s views on the leading 
problems of national and international life. 
The source is indicated everywhere and there 
is also a selected bibliography. The selections 
which have been made by Shri Krishna Kripa- 
lani of the Sahitya Akademi are eminently 
appropriate. This otherwise blemishless pub- 
lication is marred by too many printing mis- 
takes. 

SupasH CHANDRA SARKER 

ACHARYA SANKARA: By Sri Hemanta 
Kumar Sen. Published by Yogoda Math, 
Dakshineswara, Calcutta-85. Pp. 151] -—- xxx. 
Price Rs. 2.80. 

The author, while in Government service 
in New Delhi, wrote this book twenty years 
ago and had it partly published in the Hast . 
Bengal Times of Dacca and Roy’s Weekly of 


. innovations 








New Delhi. It is mainly based on the big 
Bengali work of Rajendra Nath Ghose on 
Sankara and Ramanuja, though ~ several 
have been made by the author 
here and there. Brahmachari Bhaktiprakash 
in a learned introduction tio this book rightly 
remarks that it is a bare outline or a mere 
synopsis of the resplendent. life of Acharya 
Sankara. Dr. §. Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India, writes as follows about this 
book: “You have consulted the Sanskrit 
originals and given the information in a read- 
able form. For those unacquainted with Sans- 
krit, this book will be quite useful.” 

Besides a portrait of Sankaracharya and a 
descriptive table of contents, the book con- 
tains a detailed and connected biography of 
this great’ philosopher from birth to death 
along with four interesting appendices. It has 
to be borne in mind that the Buddhist India 
was converted into Vedic India by this Lion of 
Vedanta. The third appendix on the reincar- 
nation of Sankaracharya appears to be 
meaningless and imaginary. It is nothing but 
an extract from a letter of Sri K. M. Munshi 
published in the Amritg Bazar Pattika in July, 
1954, on Saint Srichand the medieval founder 
of Udasi Sect of Sadhus. In that letter Sri 
Munshi wrote that Sankaracharya took his 
second incarnation as Srichand in 1419 for the 
renanissance of Hinduism. Here the word ‘in- 
carnation’ has been used in a figurative sense. 
Hence, it cannot be taken for granted as actual 
incarnation. The first appendix on Sankara’s 
Yogic initiation is equally spurious and con- 


jectural. Rejecting these useless additions, the. 
author should have enriched the book with an 


exhaustive introduction to the Advaita Vedanta 
on the basis of Sankara’s famous com- 
mentaries. 

SwAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


PROBLEMS AND PROCESSES OF 
ECONOMIC PLANNING IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED ECONOMIES: By A. C. 
Gupta, M.A. Published by Kitab Mahal, 
Allahabad. Pages 227. Price Rs. 5.00. 

The author has discussed the problems of 
under-developed countries with special reference 
to India and India’s two Five-Year Plans in 
nine chapters, viz., Meaning and Growth of the 
Idea of Planning, Capitalistic System Not 
Suitable to Under-developed Countries, Special 
Characteristics of Planning in Under-developed 
Countries Special Theory Needed, Planning in 
India—Historical Background, First Five-Year 
Plan and the Second Five-Year Plan, Achieve- 
ments, Conflicts, Inconsistencies and Confusion 
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in Indian Planning, Approach to Planning, \¢ri- 
culcural Reorganisation—Land Reforms, ‘o- 
operatives, Mobilisation of Rural Man-pever, 
etc. . 

The approach to the subjects is «1 ‘wal 
and tthe author’s analysis is scientific and : lear. 
His criticism of the Five-Year Plans and the 
actions of the Government are straightforward 
and should be examined by the authemties 
enncerned. India’s teeming millions have 
ageravated the solution of all her ecomeme 
problems including supply of food, Proomeins 
of under-employment, unemployment, -:uill 
and cottage industries and big  eapi:!:stie 
industries and our approach to these solu otis 
by efforts of the public and private see'ur- are 
creating new problems not easy to solv. Be- 
sides application of capital from withi. ‘he 
country and also from outside raise q wuiaher 
of questions and difficulties at once = -ocial, 
political and economic whieh the fer ned 
author has dealt very ably. 

A book of this nature will be of ticiv to 
the students of economics of Indian universities 
and a general reader interested in economies 
of the country will find this book a «seful 
study. A. B. Dera 

HINDI 


BUNIYADI SHIKSHA: By 
1956. Pp. 168. Price Re. 1-8. 

SACHCHI SHIKSHA: By 
1956. Pp. 318. Price Rs. 2. 

VARNA-VYAVASTHA: By Gandhi. 1956, 
Pp. 159. Price Re. 1-8. 

GANDHIJI KI SANKSHIPT ATMA- 
KATHA: Abridged by Mathuradas Teikamp. 
1956. Pp. 260. Price As. 12. 

CALCUTTA KA CHAMATKAR: 
Manubahan Gandhi. 1956. Pp. 132. 
Re. 1, 

GANDHIJI KE PAVAN PRASANCA—I: 
By Latlubhat Makann. 1956. Pp. 48. 9 Price 
As. 6. 

All available from 
Mandir, Ahmedabad. , 

Reprints of Gandhiji’s works in Gujarat 
and English and in the translations thereof ir 
the different Indian languages are on the in- 
crease since 1948. This is, indeed, a vow wel- 
come sign, inasmuch as it. shows the in terest 
of the people in his dynamic and dive:-ifiec 
thought. Banyadi Shiksha contains his «dear 
on the fundamentals and form of Basie Edu- 
cation or the Wardhg Education scheme, wit! 
their twin emphasis on the scheme beiny, self. 
supporting and the bulwark of the Sarvodays 
Society. In Sachchi Shiksha or true educatior 
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this as 
the true 


ities te key to Swaraj. Believing 
. Ganckii did, the book dwells on 


Of the education. Varna-Vyavasiha expounds 
_ his irtorpretation of the castle-system, evolved in 
the Irnt of the many-sided functions of society 
‘and cr the aptitude of the temperaments of 
ithe p*mcipal types to discharge them. He also 
comments on the innumerable undesirable prac- 
. Hees, ~hich have crept into society as a result 
- of th- system, in question, having been reduced 
to a sind of a cockpit for class-war. Gendhijni 
AY Swkshipt Atmakatha is Gandhiji’s auto- 
. blogrenhy suitably abridged with appropriate 
‘ chapt= captions for the young. Calcutta Ka 
' Chan cikar is a moving account of the miracle 
> Gandz:ji worked as “one-man-boundary force” 
- for pecce in the context of the Calcutta carnage 
of 1947. Gandhi Ke Pavan Prasanga is a 
- cOllecz.on of thirteen anecdotes of Gandhiji’s 
life, r=vealing his burning passion for humanity, 
* clean.iness and truth. ) G. M. 
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ideals of education and the ‘various problems | 


‘reality) of this world. 
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(3) NITYA PATHA: By Vamandas P. 
Patel, B.A., LL.B. Pp, 159, Price As. 12. 

(4) VICHAR MALA: By Swami Swayam 
Jyots Tirth. Pp. 80. Price As. 8. 

(5) MAHA VAKYO OF TULSI RAM- 
AYANA (2nd Edition): By Gopalji Odhavjt 
Thakkar, Pp. 108. Price As. 8. 

All published by the Soctety for the En- 
couragement of Cheap Interaiure. Printed abt 
its own printing press, Ahmedabad. 

All these five books are related to ethical, 
moral and religious subjects. No. (1) is a 
guide to the knowledge of Vedant, with a 
glossary of technical words. Sanatan. Dharma 
contains 500 (Panch Shati) maxims of advice 
culled from about fifty works like the Gita and 
the Upanishads. It was called by the late 
professor “Imitation of Shankar,” on the basis 
of “Imitation of Christ,” and is a very valuable 
guide. Nitya Patha, Daily Recital or prayers 


contains shlokas and their translation in praise 


of God, and Divine Beings. Vichar Mala des- 
cribes among other things the mithyatwa (non- 
The selection of the 
great. sayings of Tulsidas in the Ramayang is 
highly commendable. 


K.M.J. 
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Indian Periodicals 


The Romance of Towers 


Dudley Glass writes in The Aryan Path: 


Through history man has enriched 
the world’s architecture with lofty. towers. 
Sometimes the motive has been utili- 
tarian—defence or observation—at other 
times religious or that of beauty. From the 
rugged grey masses of the north to those 
Slender shafts of colour against the 
' southern blue, they ornament the horizon. 
The moonlight of the Orient reveals them 
in an Arabian-Night’s splendour; a New 
World of the West scrapes the skies with 
their modefnistic majesty.. 7 

sometimes poets and tellers of tales 
erect towers for our imagination that al- 
most have the quality of reality. We can 
visualize dawn lighting the “Sultan’s 
turret? of Oman Ktayyam’s Rubaiyat. 
Princesses from the pages of Grimm dwell 
in the baroque. towers ‘of fairy-tale castles. 
In a mysteriouS wood Maeterlinck fashions 
a shadowy tower from which Melisande, 
wooed by Pelleas, trails her long tresses. 
Tennyson sings “many-tower’d Camelot.” 

The Tower of Babel in the Bible, 
reaching presumptuously towards Heaven, 
was possibly inspired by the pride of Baby- 
lonia’s temple-tower of Etemenanki. This 
was one of the many stepped pyramids of 
the ancient Chaldean and Assyrian world; 
also to be found in Egypt and as far afield 
as the Occidental lands of the Aztecs and 
the Incas. Sun-worshippers these, and 
there were also tribes whose priests saluted 
the moon and stars from high places. Like- 
wise the early Persians bowed to fire from 
raised platforms on small towers. 

- The Orient has always been beauti- 
fied by towers. Carved, sculptured gate- 
ways to India’s temples are a form of these 
and many a lake-palace has its pinnacles. 
Agra’s roseate citadel, of the marble courts 
and pavilions and bath of a thousand 
mirrors, raiseS an exquisite Jasmine 
Tower. Set in a wall of this balconied 
boudoir there was one more magical 
mirror. A reflecting jewel, it enabled Shah 
Jahan, deposed from his throne and almost 
blind, te see down the Jumna River the 


white dome and minarets of the Ta} 


Mahal, towered tomb for his “Exalted 
One.” 
Like mirage visions in desert lands 


minarets crown mosques to sound a_ call 
to prayer. Just as impermanent-looking 
are those tapering, many-storied towers 21 
the Far East, Chinese pagodas making fa.- 
tastic silhouettes. Yet ancient China had 
simpler towers of stalwart masonry for 
defence on the rambling Great Wall. 


Military strategy was the reason fon 
most of the first towers. The Romaas 
built them with battlements to guard cliy 
ramparts. Tradition ascribes the Tower of 
London by the Thames to Julius Caesar, 
but its historical foundation was laid by 
William the Conqueror. His Norman keep, 
the White Tower, built for defence and to 
overawe the Londoners, rises among many 
others with stern associations. Now peace 
reigns on Tower Green and there is colcur 
in the glowing costume of the Beefeaters, 
the “Ceremony of the Keys” and, the glit- 
tering opulence of Crown Jewels on dis- 
play. 

The Tower of London has been intro- 
duced to millions who will never, see it 


‘through the medium of Gilbert and Sulli- 


van light opera, just as the voice of another 
tower is regularly broadcast to the world. 
For in the Clock Tower adorning ithe 
House of Parliament at Westminster hangs 
“Big Ben,” called after Sir Benjamin 
Hall, first Commissioner of Works at ihe 
time of its installation. A light shines each 
night in the Clock Tower, just as a flag 
flies from its comrade the Victoria Tower, 
when “the House” is sitting. 

The English countryside is studded 
with towers; there are twenty on Windsor 
Castle alone, small ones carried by ike 
walls, culminating in the central “rouna” 
one, or nearly so, that gives this noble pile 
by the silvery Thames its personality. 
Then there are the cathedral cities blessed 
with their solemn towers, and centres of 
learning wearing them like dons’ caps on 
the colleges. Of all Oxford’s landmarks 
Magdalen College is the most famous. Its 


enanial faatiira ia a minnnatalA trawsensn vee eee ts 





-Midc_+ Ages dominating that erudite 
_stree: termed “the High.” 

£. the dawn of each May Day cho- 
rister in surplices ascend the tower to 
salut: the rising sun with a Latin hymn. 
This -ribute to a benefactor dates from the 
first .ueen Elizabeth’s reign and still it 
-ming-=s with merry jangling bells to wait 


over -he meadows by the River Cherwell. 


scottish and Welsh castles have their 
towe:.. telling of brave deeds, in the south 
of rm. nantic Ireland one murmurs’ with 
legei. ary associations. Eilarney Castle, 
- Close .o Cork, is all the more picturesque 
for t. 2 large red stone high up on a crumb- 
ling - wer wall. The name of the place re- 
calls = remark made by that same Queen 
_ Eliza eth when Dermot McCarthy, the 
‘Lord of the Castle, sent her amiable mes- 
sages to postpone his surrender. “That is 
all E arney and means nothing!” she ex- 
claimed. Nowadays folk who feel in need 
of tk_; Irish accomplishment make for the 
edge of the turret where they manage to 
-lean -ver backwards to perform a, time- 
honc red act. 


There is a stone there, 
That whoever kisses, 

Oh! he never misses 

To grow eloquent: 

"Tis he may clamber 

To a lady’s chamber, 
Or become a member 

Of Parliament. 


_~2aving soft green hills for nature’s 
whit towers in Norway, marvel at the 
. man. nade crest at Holmenkollen, outside 
Oslo. This unique skitower allows experts 
‘to st.-ed down its snow-coated slope in the 
strer ous competition of an annual = ski- 
jum Also, concealed in that impressive 
“swee , is a museum to tell the history of 
ski-i_3 in the country which invented the 
spor. 

-enmark, although not endowed with 
mou. cains, is well served with towers. 
Ther dignify manor-houses in parks and 
min; 2 attractively with Copenhagen’s 
dom:: and twisted spires and green copper 
roof: Hans Anderson told no better tale 
than -he one concerning the Rundetaarn 
(Rou.d Tower). Built as an observatory 
by c der of Christian TX. it has no stairs 
insic- but a spiral ramp winding to the 
top. This is also the case in Amboise, of 
the “rench Chateau Country, where the 
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Emperor Charles V was enabled to make 
perilous but successful ascent in a coach- 
and-four. In the case of the Copenhagen 
variety, Peter the Great of Russia did it 
on horseback, leaving the use of the coach 
to his Iumpress. 

The low country of Holland is alive 
with wooden towers whirling their wind- 
mill sails. They contrast with the static 
ones of stone reflected in city canals. 
Amsterdam has its eleventh-century Mint 
Tower, originally a fortress although now 
it is embellished with a clock-dial and a 
set of chimes. By the harbour stands the 
curiously-named ‘‘Weepers’ Tower,” from 
which Dutch sailors departed on world 
voyages, to the sorrow of the women they 
left behind. Yet this same tower speeded 
Henry Hudson in the Halfmoon when 
he sailed the Atlantic to discover Man- 
hattan Island and the river now bearing his 
name. 

Very different from this squat senti- 
nel by the Zuyder Zee are the shining 
towers rising out of New York Harbour 
to form an incomparable skyline. The 
Statute of Liberty is one. in itself, of rea- 
sonable height to allow a welcoming torch 
to be seen, but many of them are of dizzy 
height. The wold’s tallest tawer, measur- 
ing over a hundred storeys, is called the 
Empire State Building. 

An American poet of the past, Long- 
fellow, preferring towers of the Old World, 
summed up a pride of Belgium in a well- 
known stanza: 


In the Market Place of Bruges 

Stands the Belfry old and brown; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, 
Still it watches o’er the town. 


A stalwart tower that could face mis- 
fortune, it was not only in the service of 
the Church but also that of the State. On 
one occasion the Belfry summoned citizens 
to arms; at other times laws were promul- 
vated from its baleony and proclamations. by 
the Counts of Flanders delivered to towns- 
people in the Grand Place below. In 
present-day Bruges passers-by listen to the 
bell tones of Flemish airs played on the re- 
nowned carillon above the tower-watch- 
man’s room. 


Masons with an inspired mission built 
the cathedral towers of France. Their 
graceful Gothic architecture .is forzen 
music, although one at Rouen names itself 





a 


a “Butter Tower.” The reference is to the 
circumstances of its erection; funds were 
offered in return for permission to eat 
butter during Lent. Twin-towers of Notre- 
Darme guard their hisoric river-island in 
the heart of Paris; in the more modern 
section of the city a Gothic fragment 
stands alone, called the Tour St. Jacques. 
A statue under the vaulting commemorates 
Blaise Pascal, who stood on the summit to 
make experiments in atmospreric pressure. 

Similarly a bust of Alexandre Gustave 
Kiffel hides itself under a striding colossus 
by the Seine. Conceived by an_ engineer 
famous for his bridges and viaducts, the 
Kiffel Tower is more than an extravagant 
gesture from the 1889 Exhibition etched for 
ever against the Paris sky. When he 
unfurled the tricolour at its opening—and 
the Premier of France apologized for his 
own opposition—Hiffel knew that his 
three-platformed, glass-pavilioned tower had 
also a scientific future, now apparent in 
its use for meteorological, radio and 
television purposes. ” 

Castles in Spain are decked with airy 
towers; so are the fanciful, sugarcake 
affairs that Germany perches on crags by 
the Rhine or on woodend mountain slopes 
of Bavaria. A “quaint old town of art and 
song” like Nuremberg has carried them on 
its walls since mediaeval times. If the 
castle hill presents a grim prison-tower 
with five sinister corners, there is a hap- 
pier one on the Frauenkirche.- overlooking 
the square. At midday its clock-face.opens 
doors to release a moving row of mecha- 
nical mannikins, nothing less than Charles 
IV and the Seven Electors ! 

Play-acting clock towers are frequent- 
ly to be found in Middle Europe a& in 


Switzerland. Addicted to toy effects, they: 


give an entertaining panorama of history 
or legend. On the other hand the Alps 
cradle them with lips tightly locked, like 
the Water Tower keeping guard over 
Lake Lucerne. Its stones could tell us a 
secret: that the beacon “light” of the four 
cantons shone from it in the days of 
William Tell, a matter for pride; while a 
pink chateau among blossom by Lake 
Geneva tries to forget that its thick-walled 
tower once kept the Prisoner of Chillon 
from the radiance of day. 

Some of the world’s most beautiful 
towers are in Italy; their purpose in life 
is to chime bells and their name in itself 
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is music. The domed cathedral «of S 
Mark’s is a wonder of Venice, but so is th 
“campanile” standing by its side on th 


piazza. This has a past reaching beck t 
Doge Pietro Tribune who laid the “oun 
dation stone in 912. Having born: th 


weight of a thousand years the oricine 


bell-tower collapsed; so the present +10¢ 3 
a glorious resurrection. A golden onde 
still surmounts it, to look beynr: th 


Grand Canal to the Adriatic as a guvie t 
mariners. 

Another Italian “campanile” c:tvhe 
the imagination, not only for its srace bu 
for the attribute giving it such a “« -ark 
able name. The Leaning Tower «) iss 
pink and white between its side co onr 
ades, has a perfection of detail, (cit: 


chooses to slant fourteen feet out ;: th 
perpendicular. Some would have i the 
this was a prank of the designers’ <.10F 
than likely the foundation sank zi th 
inclination began at an early date. “i a 
events. Galileo availed himself c th 


oblique‘phenomenon, dropping objec’s an 
calculating their velocity in his stu:y ¢ 
gravity. 

In the valley of the Arno a fai: cit 
dreams of a past golden with painter 
sculptors and poets. No wonder thx th 
bell-tower by the Duomo is of esvecci: 
loveliness and has earned the bishe; 
praise Ruskin can give: “The meds an 
the mirror of perfect architecture.” 


The master began it in 1384. 0o 
the ducal instructions that he mu 
surpass in beauty of structurc an 


thing previously attempted. He did ne 
live to see his design completed bevon 
the first storey, but fortunately Pisano an 
Talenti continued the upper pari ct th 
Gothic square with appropriate grace. Nc 
only are Giotto’s contours superb; s: ar 
his rich details. Ornaments abound i 
sculpture and bas-relief; allegorical ‘iure 
include the Seven Cardinal Virtuc; an 
such contrasting types as Eve and Oivhiou 
Aristotle and Euclid. Marble glows inde 
the Italian sun in variegated hues »: »ink 
dark green and white. Yet the Cara: ile 
with open-work pattern, is never ovel 
loaded but floats as spiritually a: th 
chiming ‘message it spreads ic th 
surrounding hills. 

seen from them as a tall lily-shape i 
the garden that is Florence, heard echoin 
in the soft airs of Tuscany, it synicolize 
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the beauty and at the same time the use- 
fulzess of that flower of architecture, the 
tower, 


Why Nehru Did Not Reply to Yudin? 
_Jéw Philosophy writes editorially: 


A polemic is usually a consciously 
uncertaken affair—the pros and cons of an 
issL= by two opposite camps being hurled 
at <ach other through party papers. Early 
this year the world witnessed an wunpre- 
mecitated polemic. It came off this way, 
Pardit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister 
of -ndia, contributed the thesis “The Basic 
Apfroach” to the .A. I. C. C. Economic Re- 
vieu ‘This was published in the August 1958 
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quick and Academician Yudin of Russia 
took up cudgels on their behalf by pub- 
lishing a rejoinder in World Maraist Review 
during 1958. Nehru was requested at one 
of his press conferences to comment on 
Yudin, but Nehru ignored the questioner. 
One can only conjecture that Nehru 
did not take any cognizance of the re- 
porter’s question essentially because the 
Russian scientist himself, on his part, has 
not given a square reply to Nehru. Yudin 
himself has failed to do any justice what- 
ever to the problems raised by Nehru. 


We shall make an attempt to locate 
the omissions—deliberate or otherwise 
—on the part of Yudin. The nature of 
these omissions may throw light on the 
problem why Yudin has chosen to remain 


silent with regard to them. 


1. In “The Basic Approach” (Para 
11), Nehru had indicated that both non- 
communists as well as communists are 


nunoer, Inéer alia, the thesis offered com- 
mez:s on problems of science, materialism, 
spiztualism, non-violence, and Marxism. 
Sorzs statements touched Marxists to the 
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extremists. For “both of them there are 
no shades, there is only black and white.” 
Yudin in his reply conveniently assumes 
that his side is “white,” and equally con- 
veniently, has not dealt with the allega- 
tion of the communists being extremists. 

Z. Nehru (op. cit. para 13) has 
attacked smallest of violence. In his reply, 
Yudin wants to know why then India 
maintains force; but refuses to answer the 
points raised in the latter half of the same 
paragraph which indicated how small vio- 
lence in Hitlerite Germany totally anni- 
hilated all leftists. It should never be for- 
gotten that Nehru is open and frank. He 
has never claimed that everything India 
does is ideal. Most important of all, Nehru 
is here concerned with the theoretical dis- 
cussion of an ideal problem. Yudin has no 
reply. 

3. In para 14, Nehru demands of the 
world spiritual outlook, as other methods 
have failed. 

4. In para 16, Nehru says: “I suppose 
that any line of thought, sufficiently pur- 
sued, leads us In some measure to meta- 
physics. Even science today is almost on 
the. verge of all manner of imponder- 
ables.” Yudin has not even touched this 
important argument—let apart discuss it, 
or offer acceptable answers. 

5. Nehru deliberates on and offers 
suitable examples of how capitalism is 
adjusting to suit modern times, though 
slowly. This part of the thesis meets no 
straight reply. 

6. Nehru once again raises in paras 
22 and 30, the most important problems of 
Idealistic thought. Nehru says: “We must 
not forget the ethical and spiritual as- 
pects of life which are ultimately the basis 
of culture and civilization and which have 
given some meaning to life.” 

Yudin might possibly argue that the 
issue raised by the so-called good side of 
capitalism and several aspects of spiritua- 
lism have been rebutted by materialist 
philosophers again and again since long. 
These indeed were not the only questions 
that are answered by Marx, but in a sense 
Marx has given adequate answers for all 
possible attacks for the coming thousands 
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of years and as such his followers need 
reply no criticism at all. However, while 
others openly hostile to Marxist attivude 
can be allowed to go by, Nehru’s criticism 
which: does not show any  partiatity 
either to capitalist or to communistic ex- 
tremist stand, was outside this category 
and was of a type that needed an answer. 
But once Yudin takes this stand—of the 
necessity of answering Nehru—he _ iust 
cannot escape having to answer Nehru on 
every possible point nor refer merely ito 
classical answers by Marx. Nehru has 
categorically ‘stated that even up-to cate 
science when it attempts to reply to cues- 
tions at beyond an ordinary level borcers 
on metaphysical plane. This is a sisnifi- 


‘cant noint, demanding an answer, if hc has 


any, from Yudin~particularly it is so be- 
cause of the dilemmas reached by acvan- 
ces in atomic physics. Yudin is proksbly 
conscious of his incapacity to renv— 
in which case his demand for answers to 
questions becomes baseless. 

In reality, the difficulty Yudin nds 
himself having to face is a grave and 
genuine one. For an attempt at logical and 
sufficiently profound answer will lead him 
straight into the arms of metaphysics. 
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A Suitable Epitaph for John 
Foster Dulles 


William Henry Chamberlin writes in New 
Leader, June, 1959: 

The death of John Foster Dulles elicited 
a general expression of feeling, voiced simul- 
teneously by President Eisenhower and _ Sir 
W"nston Churchill, that a great man had passed 
—ind In an age when greatness in the free 
wrrld is nob in surplus supply. Another signi- 
fizint tribute ito the dead statesman came from 
ou: of the few unmistakably great men of this 
post-war era, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
wo hailed Dulles as a friend. There was in- 
qd: -d much in common, as regards character 
and personality, between Dulles and Adenauer, 
bech intent on being right rather than popular. 

What was the essential clement of great- 
n--s in Dulles, recognized in the last months 
o his life even by some of his most persistent 
di ractors? Not his wide-ranging knowledge of 
fcreign affairs and his immense capacity for 
werk; these he shared with others, Not even 
tLe rugged devotion to duty which kept him 
w king without stint when he was plagued with 
actte physical pain, when his medical advisers 
wee pleading in vain for him to relax and 
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rest, This he shared with the many soldiers 
who laid down their lives for their country. 
The essential element, in Dulles’ greatness 
the legacy he hands down to those who mus 
carry on his work, is his combination of © 
clear perception of the threat of Communis 
imperialism, in Asia as in Europe, with th 
constancy and resolution to act logically 1 
this perception, regardless of how strongly th 
winds of criticism might blow. The people o 
West, Berlin and the peoples living on th 
fringe of Communist despotism in Asia, th 
peoples of Japan, Formosa, South Korea an 
South Vietnam, are more secure in their free 
dom today because of the vein of iron in Dulles 
character that) made him say “no,? emphati 
cally and repeatedly, to more or less thin} 
disguised proposals to appeaSe the Soviets. 
Not that there is an iota of truth in th 
stock caricature of Dulles as a “warmonger, 
a wrecker of any reasonable proposal for 
settlement. When there were opportunities fc 
peace with honor, Dulles was quick to gfYas 
them. The Korean armistice and the agre¢ 
ment for a general evacuation of Austria wer 
cases in point. What Dulles, with his stron 
-sense of moral responsibility and his kee 
L 
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legal mind, persistently and consistently re- 
.fused to do was tto barter substance for shadow, 
to take worthless Soviet paper promises in ex- 
change for concessions that would adversely 
affect. the strategic position of the West. 

A good example of tthe backbone that 
Dulles infused into United States foreign 
policy was his handling of the crisis preci- 
pitated without provocation by the Chinese 
Reds late in August 1958. They opened a heavy 








































islands held by the Chinese Nationalists. And 
the U.S. seemed then to be swept by a wave 
of hysterical appeasement, 

Amid all the clamor, with people on both 
sides of the Atlantic who should have known 
better shrieking that we would all be inciner- 
ated in a nuclear holocaust if we did not give 
in to Chinese aggression, Dulles remained 
firm and kept his head. A formidable concen- 
tration of American air and naval strength was 
mobilized. The Chinese Nationalist air force, 
equipped with Sidewinder American missiles, 
won q serms of striking victories in. the air. 
And the upshot of the whole matter is that 
today, almost a year after the beginning of the 
crisis, Quemoy and Matsu are still where they 
belong, in the hands of the Nationalists, and 
a Red maneuver that impressed the timorous 
has been shown up as a pitiful bluff. 

Dulles died a painful, lingering death, 
made easicr by his deep religious faith and his 
stoical courage. Yet his last months must have 
een brightened by the tributes that poured in 
on him, from distinguished old friends and 
associates and from many unknown fellow- 
itizens, whose respect, he had won. 

But he was perhaps most honored by the 
nemies he made. In spite of the hypocritical 
osthumous tributes from Moscow, Dulles was 
he constant target of vilification, the Public 
nemy Number One for every Communist and 
ellow-traveler. 

Somehow Dulles, in spirit and character, 
‘ecalls those indomitable old Roundheads, or 
uritans, who fought and broke King Charles 
’s effort to rule without Parliament and, in, 
aying the basis of England’s freedom, un- 
onsciously helped to insure our own. One of 
he most notable of the Puritan leaders, John 
ampden, was killed in one of the many 
kirmishes of the British Civil War. An un- 
nown poet paid him a memorial tribute that 
ould be g suitable epitaph for John Foster 
ulles: | . 
His purer thoughts were free 
From all corruptions; he not valued friends, 
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bombardment of the Quemoy group of offshore: 


A fair estate or selj-propounded ends, 
Any preferment, or ought else above 
A quiet conscience, and his nation’s love. 


Electronic Brain 


The following news has been published i: 
the Bulletin of the Embassy of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. \ 

Built by Siemens, the electronic brai.: 
is called “Digitalrechner—2002”. "By usin: 
transistors (crystal amplifiers) instead ci 
vacuum tubes (impulse amplifiers) inv 
size and weight of the electronic brai: 
could be reduced considerably; althov,; i 
its weight is only about half of that of *'.. 
ordinary type roboter its efficiency is eq: ' 
to that of the old type models. “Digita:- 
rechner 2002” cost DM 1.2 million (appre 
mately Rs. 15$ lakhs) and was built | 
the Aachen Technical Institute which . 
pects to strengthen its position with i: 
aid of this new electronic brain as a Ic: 
ing German and European centre of trai. 
ing and research. One of the advania’.. 
of this Siemens machine compared to «:: : 
of the ordinary type is that some o: +... 
“thought processes” and working opera 
tions of this electronic brain can be wateucd 
and checked by means of a “visualizer” 
which operates.in a manner similar to a 
television set. . 


The “grey matter” of the program.n:- 
controlled electronic brain “Digitalrechne: 
2002” consists of the computing unit, ts 
programme control unit, the data stores: 
unit, a control panel and the in-put an! 
out-put units. Answers are obtained in a 
few seconds. Any interested person might 
hand in his date of birth which is punched 
on a tape. Immediately afterwards he wi'! 
receive a note which informs him, as dc- 
manded, on which day of the week he wes 
born, on which day his birthday will fall 
this year and the main world events at the 
time of his birth. 


A visitor who put a question was ccr- 
tainly surptised when he was informed 
that he was 52 years, six months and icur 
days old, that his birthday would be or a 
Thursday in 1959 and that he would have 
a savings account of DM 7509,—at the age 
of 70 provided he put away DM 25, each. 
month and received 4 per cent interest 
per annum. All this is produced on a not: 
and signed “most sincerely yours, Digi- 
talrechner 2002”. 
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There is not a walk in life in which mastery of the 
Engtish language will -not bring a rapid advancement, a 
larger income and wider influence, and make the road to 
success smoother and surer. 


Whatever your business or cccupatioa, you need a 
command of the English language to be successful. Whether 
you arc a feacher, a student, na menager, o journalist, a 
lawyer, a judge, a banker, a merchant, a salesman, a public 
worker, or ao clerk, a command of En¢lish will bring you to 
the forciront and lack of if will be a drad on your upward 
climb. You need gond English in every relation of your 
life and it will help you, as no other single thing can, to 
reach the goal of your desires and achieve success. 


Here is the way fo gain a new command of English in 
a few weeks. Grenville Kleiser, the great expert of infer 
mational famc in feaching English, gives you a new method 
of mastering this fanguage. His Correspondence Course 
in Practical English and Mental Efficiency enables you to 
become a Master of English by the casiest system of study 
and in the shortest time possible. If teaches you by post, 
in your spare moments ef home, how to 


Write for Full latormation. 


There ts absolutely no wuncertainty—no dnessvork—about Mr. 
of the leading educational institutions, and came fo be recognised a9 the foremost tencher of Bnfllsh by post. I: eT) 
his life-work. In if you will have the ripe fruits of his vast experience. 
use the English language for all ome is worth in business and coctal life. Vor full information, send cs the coupe’: 


or write fo°as TO-DAY, enclosing stamps worth 12 nD. 
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Passing sugar wifh urine is called 
Diabetes Mellitus and passing urine fre- 
quently without sugar is called Diabetes 


Insipidus. Patients suffering from this 
disease feel excessive thirst and hunger, 
pains all over the body, disinclinafion 
for bodily and mental work, get reduced 
in weight day by day, feel itching, suffer 
from skin diseases, sluggish liver, weak 
kidneys and defective Pancreas. If the 
disease sefs neglected if may lead fo 
Rheumatism, dimness of Vision, In- 
somnia, carbuncles, loss of bodily and 
mental vigour, physical . exhaustion, 
overfafigue and general debility. Suffer- 
ers are requested to write to us for 
Free Medical Advice which will help 
them to get rid of this fatal disease 
without injections, fasting or dieting and 
make them feel younger, sfronger and 


easer for physical -acfivities at all 
times. 

Write af once before if is too 
late to— 


.VENUS LABORATORY arr) 
P. O. BOX 587, CALCUTTA 
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In Four Languages: English, Hindi, Gujarati & Wla‘athi 
(Author: Shri Yogiraj Umeshchandraji ) 

An excellent treatise on the true meaning of Yoga, which 
explains to you ‘how to control your digestive, nervcus, 
respiratory, urinary and other body systems. The bock is 
fully illustrated with 108 real Asana Photographs and exp!::ins 
to you about their efficacy in attaining complete remedy of 
various ailments or disorders through the medium o: Yoga, 
Naturopathy, Chromopathy, Psycho-Therapy, ete. 

. Useful for men and women alike, young or old, healt! y or 


unhealthy. Deserves a rightful place in every home, hoxnital 
Shri Yogiraj Umeshchandraji and library. 





Price: Rs. 15] Plus Postage Rs. 2|~ extra. No V. P. P. sent. 


YOGASANA CHART YOGIC CLASSES 


A Chart printed on Artglazed paper and fully 
illustrated with attractive pictures is also j 4°¢ also regularly conducted ;in the my ‘ting 
available here. You can perform the Asanas | and evening at Shri Ramtirth Yogashram. 
shown therein at your home, which will keep 
you fit and healthy. Price: Rs. 2.50 including 
Postage to be sent by M. O. only. 


Special classes for Ladies are also conducted. 


Lady teachers instruct Ladies. 





RAMTIRTH BRAHMI OIL ‘pez, 
gistered. 
An invaluable hair tonic for the prevention of dandruff and falling hair, RAMTIRTH 
BRAHMI OIL is manufactured scientifically with many precious ingredients, which coo) 
brain, improve system, and bring sound sleep. Most ideal for body massage. It is 
useful to every one in all seasons. Prices: Rs. iis fer big bottle and Bs. 2/- for sinall. 
Available everywhere. 






SHRI RAMTIRLH, YOGASHRAM, 


Dadar, Central Rly, ombay-14 Phone: 62899 
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‘Do you not hear the entrance of a new theme?” . 
Do you not hear the asserting cry of the newborn, 
see myriad men rise to work; 
to build, to wield the power of the sun? 


Fashioning life, making a oe that offers a lite more? 


a litile less of the care, a litile more of the j joy. 


Yes, you feel the awakening-- 


an ancient nation sheds the stagnation. of the ages. - 
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TODAY, as in the past, our products help to make homes cleaner, 
healthier, happier. But today we are also working for... 


TOMORROW, when the evergrowing urge for better living will 
demand still greater efforts. And we shali be ready with wider 
service, new ideas, new products... ‘ 
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SVTS CHAT ANG | 
P-26, RasA Basanta Roy Roan, CALcutrTa — | 
makers of modern Bengal | 


certainly remain a source book for future writers | 
and students,” —Hindusthan Standard | 


“An authentic and highiy interesting biogra- | 
oby in Bengali of the late Ramananda Chatto- | 
padhyaya.......The life story of such a man‘is | 
naturally linked up with the main currents of | 
contemporary national history and we are glad | 
to note that the author has adequately covered | 
this wider background in delineating the indivi- | 
dual’s life. The style igs restrained and nas a 
homely grace, and a number of fine photographs 
have greatly enhanced the value of the volume, | 
We are sure the book will be read with profit byX 
those who wish to study the currents and crossy | 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half 
century with which Ramananda was intimatel) 
associated.” —Amrita Baxar Patrika. 
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| ing lost or diminishing manly vigour and roster » 
| health of man in middle and old age, 
‘| who kas lost his manly vigour unnaturally dic i> ; 
| excess or disease shall be cured. Price per phia «f , 
1 20 Tablets suitable for 2 months’ use Rs. 5 0.’ 


| control. Postage extra. Catalogue on applheat: 
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BAHADUR SHAH Il AND THE WAR OF 1857 IN 
DELHI WITH ITS URFORGETTABLE SCENE : 


by 
Dr. Manpr Hosatn, ph.v. (Lond,) p.nitt, (Pe! 
Fifteen Appendices 
Twenty-five illustrations including maps. 
Price Rs, 20/- 

Prof. Dr, Mahdi 
Shah II and the war of 1857 in Delhi wit! 
unforgettable scene’—is a highly absoi! : - 
illuminating and thought-proyoking work ¢. 
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‘NOTES 


On most other questions his attitude 


Security, External and Internal 


At the time of writing the text of Mr. 
Chou En-lai’s letter to Pandit Nehru, which 
was récelved on the evening of September 9, 
was released to the Press. This letter was in 
reply to the letter written by Pandit Nehru on 
March 22 of this year. The reasons given for 
this extraordinary delay, in reply to a letter 
of urgency from a friendly country, are un- 
convincing to say the least. The language is 
courteous, but that, we would emphasise, means 
less than nothing. It might well be to lull our 
apprehensions until preparations for another 
step In aggression is ready. 

The letter has been written by a skilled 
diplomat, well-versed in all the intricacies of 
World diplomacy, and as such will exercise the 
brains of the innocents at our External Affairs 
office, to say nothing about the country at 
large which would be further puzzled by the 
smoke-screen raised by those who have sup- 
ported every move of the Chinese against 
India’s security for what consideration, they 
only know. The Statesman comes to the fol- 
lowimg conclusion regarding that letter: 

It contains one solid piece of assurance. 
This is regarding Sikkim, and he says: 
“Like the boundary . between China and 
Bhutan this question does not fall within 
the scope of our present discussion.” And 
he makes it clear “once again that China 
is willing to live ‘together in friendship 
with Sikkim and Bhutan, without committ- 
ing aggression against each other, and has 


always respected the proper 
hetureen tham and Tndia ” 


relations - 


can be defined as follows: “The Chincse 
Government has all along adhered to a 
clear-cut policy on the Sino-Indian borcer 
question: on the one hand, it affirms the 
fact that the entire Sino-Indian boundzry 
has not been delimited, while on the other, 
it also faces reality, and taking especially 
into consideration the friendly relations 
between China and India, actively serks 
a settlement fair and reasonable to both 
sides, and never tries unilaterally to 
change the long existing state of borler 
between the two countries pending he 
settlement of the boundary question.” 

Having said this, Mr. Chou En-lai g3es 
on to accuse India of trespassing iato 
Chinese territory, of overstepping.“‘the so- 
ealled McMahon Line,” of having invaced 
Longju and other places in N.E.F.A. end 
of having launched armed attacks on 
Chinese frontier guards at Migyitun, “leav- 
ing no alternative for the Chinese fron-ier 
guards but to fire back in self-defence.’ 

-It also accuses India of having laun- 
ched “a second anti-Chinese campa-gn 
within six months.” 

Mr. Chou’s request is that India shold 
immediately withdraw what he descrives 
as the “trespassing Indian troops «ind 
administrative “personnel” and thus ease | 
“the temporary tension on the Sino-Indian 
border.” This will set at ease “our frie ids 
who are concerned over Sino-Incian 
friendly relations.” ; 

By and large, Mr. Chou En-lai’s secms 


tr ha a miwarn lattar and wrhila it wiclde 
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no ground, it contains a desire for settle- 
ment and restoration of friendly relations. 

Pandit Nehru’s reactions, as disclosed in 
the Rajya Sabha on September 10, on this letter, 
was contained in the Note in reply, placed 
before the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha on 
that date. The Statesman gives the AOHONIRE 
summary : 

New Delhi, Sept. 10.—Besides meiera 
ing that the McMahon Line definitely 
forms the frontier between the two 
countries in its latest Note to China for- 
warded on Tuesday, India has strongly 
protested against the-continued use of the 
defective Chinese maps. 

“It is most extraordinary - that the 
Government of China should ‘not have 
found time during: the last 10 years to 
withdraw these faulty -maps” the Note 

Says. 

The full text of the Note and certain 
cther documents exchanged between India 
end China since the publication of the 
White Paper were today placed before the 
Lok Sabha by Mr. Nehru. Besides the 
Kotes, he said, he would display the 
relevant maps indicating the Chinese en- 
croachments—cartographic and military—in 
Parliament’s library. 

While rejecting the charge of aggre- 
ssion contained in the Chinese Notes, India 
hes expressed her willingness to discuss 
Utne exact alignment of the McMahon Line 
at places where it departs from the 
geographical features marking the inter- 
netional boundary. Such discussions, how- 
ever, could not proceed on the basis of the 
Chinese maps, the Note says. 

India’s offer to discuss the. alignment 
af the McMahon Line near -Khinzemane, 
Longju and Tamadem is accompanied by 
the condition that pending negotiations 
the status quo be maintained. The: Chinese 
forces, it is stated, should not eross the 
Thangla ridge or use force against the 
Indian post at Tamadem. 

As far as Longju is concerned, during 
discussions India would not send her per- 
sonnel back to the area provided the 
Chinese would also withdraw their forces 
from there. ; 

The four Chinese Notes presented to 


‘aggression, of which 


“a national 
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Parliament follow a familiar pattern. India 
is accused of having committed “unlawful 
intrusion” into Chinese territory and of 
having made “unwarranted provocative 
attacks.” One. Note alleges six instances of 
violation of Chinese air-space by Indian 
planes. The Indian Note denies the charge. 
_ The question still remains as to what 
evaluation should be arrived at, of the latest 
Chinese Ictter. Is it a really friendly gestcre? 
Has it the elements of Pancha Sheel, on which 
Pandit Nehru puts so much stress? We have 
failed to find any trace of either. Added to 
that 1s the long-drawn period of planned 
it seems the ‘Tibetan 
incident is only a part. We believe that in the 
face of the breaches of faith, as evinced hy the 
complete reversal of statements by Mr. Chou 
En-lai, and continued incursions . into Indian 
territory, the letter cannot be taken as any- 
thing but an attempt to gain time. 


It is about time Pandit Nehru understood 
that in the present-day world only those can 
go about preaching ahimsg and Pancha Sheél, 
who have renounced the world. He’ cannot 
carry on as he has been doing without vitally 
endangering the Liberty and Four Freedoms of 
the four hundred millions that are in his 
charge. Pancha Sheel can be effectively 
preached only by that nation that can call to 


arms-and fully equip for freedom’s battle, five 


hundred stream-lined and fully equipped divi- 
sions with full aerial and armour support and 
nuclear weapons if necessary. And we cer- 
tainly do possess that potential, 


The main question now is internal secu- 
rity. As a direct observer of some of the 
occurrences, we have reasons to believe that 
planned subversion and disruption. came into 
play. We should like that a full enquiry, on 
security grounds, be made under strictly secret 
conditions. Whatever the findings of the 
enquiry, we are strongly of the opinion that 
internal security must be viewed now, on an 
objective level, by the combined organisations 
of the Home Ministry and the Defence Ministry, 


on an all-India basis. Things have deteriorated 


to that extent that all industry and com- 
munications might be paralysed in the case of 
emergency by unscrupulous and 
anti-national forces within the country. 


ence 


NOTES 


International Law 


As every society must have a set oi © 


rules to guide the conduct of its :members 
and affairs, a comity of nations should 
also in all reasonableness have a_ well- 
defined code of conduct ‘governing inter- 
national relations. It is thus since very 
early times, when states began to have re- 
lations with one another, that the need for 
framing certain rules for this purpose was 
felt and a number of principles.was set 
down- and reorganised as valid. Inas- 
much as the undeveloped state of commu- 
nications at that early period made con- 
tact between States somewhat - difficult 
and infrequent a number .of relatively 
simple rules pertaining to the treatment 
of ambassadors, traders, and messengers 
was considered sufficient for the purpose 
until the reeurring wars between the 
nation States of Europe im the seventeenth 
century made it imperative for them to 
have a comprehensive code of inter- 
national relations covering wider aspects. 
The wartime nations of Europe were 
the most prosperous and also the mosi 
powerful at that time doing business with 
the Americas and the countries of the East. 
Not accidently therefore the initiative for 
laying down a code and the task. of en- 
forcing it devolved upon them and since 
then it was their ideas and views that pre- 
vailed upon the field of international law 
until the: beginning of this century when 
the U.S.A. and then the U:S.S.R. also be- 
gan to take an active part in formulating 
and administering international law. 
International law suffers not only 
from the common defects of all laws in 
not being able to differentiate between the 
uneven state of development of nations as 
national laws cannot do so in the case of 
individuals which makes law the instru- 
ment of domination of one section of 
society over another, it also suffers from 


the additional handicaps created by the ut 


absence of persons who can adjudicate in 
international disputes with even the limit- 
ed independence and authority with which. 
‘the judges administ& national | laws. 
These shortcomings have rendered it 
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largely’ an instrument. of the —pol:tical 
domination of the Western Powers. 

The- countries of continental Europe, 
coming. later on in the field of world ooli- 
tics, felt the pressure and their effor:s to 
tilt the balance in their favour came up 
against the strongest possible oppostion 
of the maritime powers. Much of the 
hollowness of the legal pretensions of the 
West was exposed during the First Worla 
War. For example, through a series of 
remarkable manoeuvres it was not found 
at all difficult to deprive the Soviet Union 
of much of the privileges due to it as the 
successor to the Czarist regime (what it 
forsook of its own accord is another tning 
altogether). But ~ the Soviet Union had 
both power and territory with which she 
has. been able to ignore, so to say, the 
practical impact of much of the tenets of 
international law. The countries of Asia 
and Africa who entered the international 
comity of nations still later on, ‘vere 
however devoid of the advantages of 
power, territory and physical seclusion. 
Their very recognition as nation states had 
to be achieved in a battle against many of 
the principles of international law such 
as the doctrines of colonial pees and 
“domestic jurisdiction.” 

The unevenness of the state of ae ‘lop- 
ment between Western and Eastern 
nations has greatly sharpened the dialec- 
tical edge of many of the principles of 
the Law of Nations underlining the need 
for'an early restatement of the princ:ples 
as well as of the manner of their applicetion 
in which the impact of the technological 
developments of this century has also to 
be fully:taken'into account. We hope the 
newly-formed Indian Society of Inter- 
national * Law will direct its efforts in 
achieving this end. , 


-_ 


Go : ‘ y . i 
Ss oa_remains a signal mark of the 






Portuguese “aoimination in 
Goa has undoubtedly been encouragec by | 
the leading Western Powers including the | 
U.S.A. and the U.K. but it is clearly evid- 
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ent that the aimlessness of our foreign 
po-zecy has also been an important contri- 
bucory factor. The unreal plane on which 
Indian foreign policy moves is exposed be- 
fore the public view only at times of 
grave crisis threatening vital national 
interests when this country seems to be 
lef? with no international friends at all. 
A glance back at world developments of 
the past twelve years hardly justifies the 
conclusion that Portugal could hold on to 
Goz on the face of stubborn Indian oppo- 
sition. As a matter of fact the Govern- 
ment of India has-more than once allowed 
itself to be brow-beaten by other powers 
who had no business to be concerned -with 
the future of Goa. The Government’s 
pozition has been morally vulnerable by 
‘its continued refusal to treat the Goans 
rexding in India as Indian citizens. The 
renly of the Prime Minister in the Rajya 
nabha on September 3, that the question 
of dual citizenship had prevented the 
Gcvernment from treating the Goans as 
Indian citizens is hardly convincing in 
view of the fact of such recognition of 
citizenship by other countries, in the case 
of their nationals residing in other countries. 
Malaya is not a Chinese territory; yet the 
People’s Republic of China treats all 
Ch-nese residents in Malaya as its own 
citizens unless they volunteer to renounce 


their Chinese citizenship. India holds Goa’ 


to be an integral part of her territory— 
the technical omission in the Constitution 
notwithstanding (otherwise there would 
remain no légic for the demand for its 
integration with India)—yet refuses to 
treat Goans as Indian citizens. There 
cold be no greater evidence of: connaeen 
rezgning supreme. 
Inzian Demoeracy at Crossroads 

The resignation of General K. 5S. 
Tiimayya, Chief of the Army staff, on 
August 31 and its subsequent withdrawal pose 
a sumbtr of vital questions on the satisfactory 
answers to which will depend the future of 
democracy in India. The erities of the Govern- 
ment who were obsessed with personalities 


clearly failed to ‘gauge the principal issue at 


stake which is what is the role of the army in 
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a democracy? Prime Minister Nehru has done 
well in re-iterating the principle that under the 
Constitution of India, the civil authority is 
and must remain the supreme authority and 
the armed forces must abide by the directions 
of the civil authority; but he has not been able 
to act up to this principle to the desired 
extent. ae 

——The. e reasons for thd resignation of the army 
chief have not been disclosed; it is, indeed, a 
pertinent question if mere temperamental 
differences with the Defence Ministry could 
have incuced the General to take such a dras- 
tic step as to resign. If, however, one is not to 
disbelieve the Prime Minister, the General had 
never before indicated that his differences 
were intolerably sharp. Thei question, especially 
in view of the fact that the General has since 
withdrawn his resignation, is what then had 
prompted him to serve the letter of ulti- 
matum without consultations with the Prime 
Minister even? Or did he really want to show 
a particular feat when another General was 
visiting this country as the head of a 
neighbouring State? A satisfactory answer to 
the suddenness of the decision is very impor- 
tant not only for the people but also for the 
army. The further thing to know is how the 
news of the resignation was given out to the 
press ard by whom? Why again the report of 
the withdrawal of the resignation was not 
given at the same time? Was there any design 
behind that? The press, it should be noted, 
only did its’ duty by publishing this gravely 
important news. No responsible newspaper 


could ccnceitvably sit silent over a news of 


such momentous Importance. 

It is necessary in view of the ill-conceived 
criticism by the Praja-Socialist and Swatantra 
Party leaders to emphasise the fact that Shri 


-V. K, Krishna Menon cannot legitimately be 


held solely or even primarily responsible for 
any failure when the decision was that of the 
Prime Minister as well. Moreover, so long as 
he is in the Cabinet it is a hundred per cent 
duty of the army chief to obey him and pay 
him the proper respect. The Prime Minister 
has emphatically stated that no political in- 
fluence was responsible for army promotions in 
all cases of which but one. The recommenda- 
tions of the Selection Board had been accepted 
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by the Government. Even in the case of the 


sole exception, the variation was made to con- 
, form to the regulations and ultimately meant 
no change as the person concerned has been 
assured of his existing seniority on promotion. 
It 18, however, needless to argue along this 
level as tha Government always must have the 
authority to make the final decision whatever 
the recommendations. Ev'n during the height 
of the Second World War, the British Prime 
Minister did not hesitate to firs the Chief of 
Imperial General staff because of differences 
of opinion. The historic dismissal of General 
McArthur by Pr'sident Truman is too recent 
an event to require elaboration. Fiven in such 
a: dictatorial country as the Soviet Union, the 
armed fore’s have always been subject to the 
strictest control of the civilian authorities. If 
India departs from this well-tested policy 
under any guise, the future will be dark. It 
certainly does not mean that the civil autho- 
rities should be tolerated even if they arc corrupt 
and incompetent; because the Constitution 
lays down a defined procedure for changing the 
Government and the armymen, as citizens, 
also can vote for an alternative governm‘nt. 
In any case the suffering of the armymen is by 
no means to bi conceived as greater than that 
of the famished villagers and the unemployed 
townsmen. 


Audit Report 


The report of audit on the Centra! 
Government Appropriation Accounts for the 
year 1957-58 makes dismal reading, not only 
because of the instances of irregularity and 
Joss to which it refers—and the number of 
which is unfortunately not very comforting but 
also, because of the manner in which the irre- 
cularities occurred or the losses were incurred. 
Iu so far as it may be impracticable to be 
technically correct always and, inasmuch as 
even the best brain is liable to err in judge- 
ment, some ‘of the irregularities mentioned by 
audit may perhaps have been unavoidable in so 
Jarge an affair as the Government of India is. 
The knowledge of the way how the irregulari- 
ties occur or losses are incurred assumes 4 
greater importance from the public point of 
view than the mere knowledge of the fact of 
the occurrence of an irregularity. It *s on this 

9 | 
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score that the disclosures in the audit report 
add to the dismay of even the most casual 
reader, Indeed, some of the instances listec by 
audit with departmental) explanations ead 
one to doubt if there is a Government func- 
tioning in India with adequate rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct of financial adminisira- 
tion, requiring of its officers the active arpli- 
cation of their minds to the matters that come 
up before them for decision. How, for example, 
is one to explain the departure of the second 
engineer of a foreign ship without paying the 
fine of two lakhs of rupees which the Collector 
of Customs had imposed upon him? How again 
is one to look upon the expenditure of renting 
out a flat for an officer about a year betore 
his arrival? Or the fact of payment for work 
which had not been done at all? 


The ordinary citizen, who has to go round 
the Government Departments for months on 
to get a small refund or to settle a minor 
claim, may legitimately wonder if all the rtles 
and regulations and all the vigilance cnd 
strictness are designed to be concentrated upon 
transactions affecting small sums and are not 
intended to be applied in bigger transactions 
involving national efficiency and having a 
significant impact upon economy. The manner 
of functioning of the Government departments 


and the autonomous bodies like the Sindri 
Fertilizers and Chemicals Limited and _ the 
Indian Airlmes Corporation—as exemplified 


in the audit report—does not give any asstr- 
ance that even commonsense checks also cre 
being applied before decisions are taken. The 
Indian Airlines Corporaion maintained 730 
elnployees in excess of requirement even thouzh 
it was perennially running at a loss—in 4 
substantial number of cases even the direct 
cost not being covered by th receipts. 

The report also stresses the need for im- 
provement in the standard of budgetary pra:- 
tice and the maintenance of accounts ard 
other records. ,The impact of the comprehea- 
sive Instructions issued by the Government of 
India in August, 1958, enhancing the financial 
powers of the administrative Ministers ard 
remodelling the Administrative process rela: - 
ing to budget and supplementary estimates 
was not clear at the time the report was pre- 
pared and is expected to be commented upca 
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dering the audit of the accounts for 1959-60. 
The attitude of the Government is reflected in 
the number of objections that have remained 
unattended to by the authorities and may offer 

a clue to the persistence of many avoidable 
ah More than 120,590°. audit objections 
involving Rs. 69,27,09,319 were outstanding for 
the period up to 31 March, 1958 in the books 
of the Audit offices. The corresponding picture 
from the books of the Pay and Accounts Offices 
disclosed 7,476 cases involving Rs. 22,26,383. 
Scme of these dated back as early as to 1946-47. 
Ary further comment is superfluous. 






F~aluation of Cx Development. 

- The sixth evalustion report of the 
Frogramme Evaluation Organisation on 
the Community Development Programme 
Geals with the planning process at the 
kock and the village level, pilot projects 
frr cottage industries, large and small co- 
aperative societies and social education. As 
regards the planning process, the report 
gives an account of the structure and com- 
position of the planning organisations at 
state, district, block. and village levels. 
ee recommendations of the Mehta 


_have largely been me by 









‘Only recently efforts are being made 
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tion. Of the yearly sanctioned amounts, 
nearly 35 per cent remained unspent 
during the period 1956-57 to 1958-59. Even 
the distribution of actual expenditure does 
not conform to the sanctioned budgets. 
Only in some areas a beginning has been 
made to build up sections of the block plan 
on estimates prepared at the village level. 
in 
some areas to develop village institutions, 
especially the Panchayats as the agency 
for planning. So far only a few tentative 
attempts have been made to build village 
plans on those for individual families,’ The 
report stresses that the planning is still 
for the family rather than by the family. 
It is however a-good beginning. 

About the cottage industries, the re- 
port states that the decay of our rural 
arts and crafts is a serious national prob- 
lem and the pilot projects for rural in- 
dustries are expected to contribute to its 
solution by training artisans, helping them 
with loans in cash and kind and organis- 
ing them into co-operative — societies. 
About 10,600 artisans received their train- 
ing at the 15 projects. These trainees 
were able to learn improved designs and 
use of improved tools. But the training 
programme has not yet made much pro- 
gress. A large percentage of the trainees 


“The are attracted by the prospects of stipends. 





oa the aoe members. tC CS 
The report states that dhe common 


villager is yet to develop an interest in 


the planning effort. This is just common 


=snowledge that the planning efforts in this 
country have not yet registered: the co- 
operation of the bulk-of the people: Nearly 
20 per cent of the members of the block 
nodies. approve the respective budgets in a 
tormal manner without critical examina- 


“ number went 





Nearly 55 per cent of the trainees received 
, Stipends and only 37 per cent of the tocal 
into the crafts they were 
trained in. This indicates that the wast- 
age of money and material is fairly large. 


- In other words, all those who receive train- 
. ing in particular crafts ‘do not 


pursue 


them as professions. It results not only 


~in wastage, but also in unemployment ‘of 


the trained personnel. The matter is that 
the trainees are undecided as to their 
future course of profession and they re- 
ceive training merely as a'stop-gap. 

The basic problem of the rural indus- 
tries is the limited market in the country- 
side. On account of poverty among ithe 
village ‘people there is little or no effec- 
tive demand and in consequence the rural 
industries face a very limited market. 
The inereasing competition from large- 


S 





\ rural industries. 


smaller cultivators more 


have yet covered 


scale industries has also cornered the 
‘But there is no asgur- 
ance that with an increase‘of income in 
farming, the scope for rural industries 
will expand. Studies now reveal’ that the 
more prosperous farmers prefer to use the 
products of factory “ industries. In the 
final analysis, the report states, the future 
of rural industries deperids 6n their capa- 
city to compete with factory industries 
and also on their opportunity to supple- 
ment the large-scale: industries. But un- 
fortunately none of the pilot projects 
were designed to investigate the possibi- 


jity of the rural industries in supplement- 


ing the factory industries. The pilot pro- 
jects were started “to act as laboratories 
for controlled observations to find possiblé 
solutions to problems that have come up 
in the field of cottage and small-scale 
industries.” But the pilot projects have 
hardly fulfilled this purpose. Amniong the 
various reasons which: are. responsible for 


the failure of the pilot projects in this 
respect, the most important is that the 
projects were not’ based upon adequate 
investigdtions into: problems that the 


rural industries in different areas have to 
face. Who are those that planned the 


-project, did they have any idea as to what 


they were planning? The results indicate 


their ignorance. ' 


Study of Co-Operatives 
The Evaluation Team made a study 


of the prospects and possibilities of small 


and large co-operative societies. The 
finding of the Team is that the large 
society is on an average five to seven 


times as large as the small society as re- 
gards membership, area covered and share- 
capital. While the large societies receive 


Government contribution towards their 
share-capital, the small societies receive 
no such aid. In terms of coverage, _ the 


societies have not reached the 
‘than the small 
societies. The small cultivators constitute 
a smaller proportion of the membership of 


large 


the large societies than .of the small ones. 


Neither the large nor the small socieies 


even a fourth "of ‘the 
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households in their respective areas and 
the large societies have hardly done bet er 
than the small. societies. — 


The ‘average small society has a 
membership of 64 persons, being roughly 
equivalent to 22 persons per 100 househo_ds 
in -its jurisdiction, a share capital of 
Rs. 30 per member, a deposit of Re. 1 per 
member and a loan business of Rs. 9,600 
a year. In this connection the evaluation 
report states: The small society has rot 
had a full trial. The grant of credit is vot 
yet linked with mrketing and the charge 
from the credit-worthy persons, of whom 
there may be only a few-in a village—to 
credit-worthy purposes—which cover all 
productive activity, has: not yet taken 
place to any appreciable degree. Tne 
Government which has not yet helped tne 
small societies to employ paid  trainad 
secretaries,, may find the subsidy costing 
less than the loss from the liquidation of 
hundreds of societies every year. There 
would still remain the problem of unpro- 
ductive loans. It should be one of tne 
functions of the- social education pro- 
gramme to educate -people out of costly 
social customs, and -if loans for  credit- 
worthy purposes are properly utilised, 
the resulting increase of income _ shotld 
accommodate the irreducible minimum of 
expenditure on non-credjt-worthy purposes. 
- The committee suggests that the obvi- 
ous remedy is to make the small society 
bigger and this can be done without ex- 
tending its: geographic coverage. The Icw 
values’ of all the dimensions of the small 
societies call for some ' steps to increase 
their workability. It may be recalled tkat 
larger ‘societies were encouraged on the — 
recommendations of the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey Committee. But the larger 
societies wére later regarded as the nega-' 
tion of co-operation ‘and Sir Malcolm 
Darling in his report discouraged tae 
growth of large co-operative societies. <n 
1958 Simla conference’ there was a grovw- 
ing awareness on the part of the Govern- 
ment to switch back to smaller societies. 
Pandit Nehru observed that a blunder was 


committed by encouraging the growth 02f 


Jarge societies. If working fund of the 


ea ae een tn RN 
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small society‘ is raised with the help of 
Government subsidy and if its organisati- 
oral structure is. improved, then smal: 
sovieties will constitute viable units. 


The two main objectives of the com- 
munity development programme are: tc 
insrease agricultural production and to 
achieve an expansion of cottage and 
medium scale industries. But in both of 
trese two objectives, the community deve- 
lopment has almost become a failure. The 
responsibility for this failure lies with the 
s-ate Governments as well as with the 
district administrations. It is the duty of 
the district administrations to execute 
programmes of agricultural development 
ir the best efficient way to secure maxi- 
mum return on investment and also to ex- 
p-oit to the fullest extent the improved 
techniques .of production. In this connec- 
tion the Vice-Chairman of the Planning 
Commission made the following admission: 
“ly review has shown that, in both direc- 
tions, our efforts have not been adequate 
vuhen viewed in relation: to the expendi- 
tures incurred and that these need to he 
intensified considerably. There should be 
inereased administrative efficiency at all 
levels and careful review of achievement 
uith prompt action to rectify defects.” 


At the Mysore session held in July this 
y2ar on community development, Sri 5. K 
Ley, Minister for Community Development 
and Co-operation stated that the commu- 
nity development movement was right on 
tie threshold of the revolutionary people’s 
phase. The Programme Evaluation Organi- 

sation has, however, severely criticised ‘the 
"way of working the community develop- 
ment. India’s target of food production 
has now been raised to 110 million tons 
and the achievement of the target at this 
Javel will depend basically on the village 
crganisations, particularly the community 
cevelopment blocks which constitute the 
javot in the rural economy of the country. 
“heoretically' this is an ideal conception, 
kut its achievement and realisation is most 
unsatisfactory. That the produttion of 
food-grains in this country has _ beer: 
retarded may be traced to a great extent 
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to the failure of the community develop- 
ment projects. ° 

During the Second Five-Year Plan 
3,900 seed farms were scheduled to. be 
opened for the production of nucleus seed 
during the first three years of the Plan. 
But of this programme only 60 per cent 
have been achieved. Of course, other 
factors like the lack of irrigation facilities 
and inadequate aids to the cultivation are 
also greatly responsible for the retardation 
of agricultural production. 

Originally there was the plan to divert 
at least 10 per cent of the population from 
agriculture to industry by 1976 and this 
was te be achieved by the development of 
rural industries mainly through the com- 
munity development programmes. To 
achieve this object 24 pilot projects of 
jarge-scale industrial programmes were 
started through the community develop- 
ment blocks. Each project covered nearly 
300 villages. But these pilot projects have 
not met with desired success: Another 
drawback in the administration of co- 
operative societies is that all societies are 
treated as credit societies, although in 
some circles they are registered as multi- 
purpose societies. 


~~ att we 


West Bengal State- Electrification 

The third Annual Administration Re- 
port of the West Bengal State Electricity 
Board covers'the period from April 1957 
to March 1958, As regards planning and 
progress of electrification schemes in the 
State of West Bengal, the general policy 
of the Board in chalking out its programme 
of werk continues to be to harmonise as 
much as practicable its commercial inte- 
rests with the objective of promotion of 
public welfare. Owing to the serious dis- 
location of supply position of machineries 
and equipments from abroad _ resulting 
from Suez Canal blockade, only 30 per cent 
of the planned targets of that year could 
be completed leaving a balance of 70 per 
cent for execution during the year under 
review. With this carry over of the pre- 
ceding year’s unfinished work, progress in 
the execution of various schemes ‘was 
maintained with the funds available under 
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the Plan supplemented by funds advanced 
by the State Government for Community 
Development Projects, Relief and Rehabi- 
litation Schemes and Normal Expansion 
purposes. | 


The following programme of work was 
taken up for execution during the year 
under review. These include rural electri- 
fication schemes, 
electrification scheme, extension of Mayu- 
rakshi hydro-electric scheme to lLabpur 
and Kharidya, Howrah-Hoogly rural elec- 
trification scheme and suburban electrifi- 
cation scheme. The work according to the 
above programme was taken- up as was 
permissible with the limited fund of 
Rs. 56.29 lakhs available during the year 
against the anticipated allotment of 
Rs. 76.17 lakhs under the Second Five-Year 
Plan. In addition to the schemes enume- 
rated above, the Board undertook execu- 
tion of other schemes- during the year 
under review with the help of loans 
amounting to Rs. 9.49 lakhs made available 
by the State Government from the Com- 
munity Development Programme budget 
and also with funds supplied by the Relief 
and Rehabilitation Department. Progress 
was maintained in the execution of schemes 
sponsored by the Relief and Rehabilitation 
Department for electrification of a number 
of mills, factories and rural areas with a 

_view to opening up possibilities of rehabi- 
litating the displaced and unemployed 
persons in the areas. 

It is said that the use of power indi- 
cates the standard of progress of a country. 
In India the use of power is comparatively 
much below that of the Western countries. 
At the end of 1957, the total installed 
capacity of generators in West Bengal was 
493,389 Kw. Of this 3,208 Kw. was hydro- 
electric and 4,748. was diesel generated. 
Of the total, installed capacity, 489,301 Kw. 
was under the private sector and 4,088 Kw. 
was under public sector. Of the 27 electric 
generating undertakings in West. Bengal 
in 1957, 8 were owned by private 
companies and 18 companies received bulk 
supply. Up to March 31, 1958, 262 towns 
and villages were electrified by the Board. 
Of these, 98 towns and villages had a popu- 


Kharagpur-Midnapur. 


lation below 1,000; 50 had a population 
between 1,000 to 2,000; 59 had a  popula- 
tion between 2,000 and 5,000; 24 had a 
population between 5,000 to 10,000; 23 had 
a population between 10,000 to 20,000; 7 
had a population between 20,000 to 50,000 
and one town was electrified having a 
population of 50,000 to 100,000. In 2997, 
the total units of electricity generated in 
West Bengal were 1,724 million Kw, The 
total units generated by the Board were 
only 4 million Kw. The Damodar Valley 
Corporation supplied 79 million Ky. to 
railways and big industries in West Bengal. 

In West Bengal in 1957, the total units 
generated and purchased amounted to 
2,084 million Kw. The total units sold 
were 1,839 million Kw. Of this, irrigetion 
used 539,338 Kw., traction 49 million 4w., 
public lighting 17 million Kw. In domes- 
tic uses, light and fan consumed 223 mKw; 
heat and small power consumed 52 mKw; 
in industries low and medium  vo'tage 
consumed 106 m.Kw. and high vo.tage 
used up 1,209 m.Kw. In West Bengal 
steam power generates the largest vo-ume 
of electric power and this is 1,709 m.Kw. 
and that is entirely by private undertak- 
ings. The Board only generates hrdro- 
electric and diesel electric power. 


The Jaldhaka hydro-electric scherne is 
the only major scheme of the Board under 
the Second Five-Year Plan. The original 
project report submitted to the Plarning 
Commission was based on the prelim:nary 
survey and investigations and was aczord-~ 
ingly given preliminary approval fo- in- 
clusion under the Second Five-Year Plan. 
Comprehensive investigations were cérried 
out during the year under review. There in- 
cluded contour survey of barrage area ex- 
tending 1,000 ft. upstream and downstream 
at 5 ft.,,contour interval showing contour 
line up to 2,500 ft. Acquisition of land in 
the project area is in progress. Ax: the 
river Jaldhaka forms Indo-Bhutan bcund- 
ary and approximately 70 per cent cf its 
catchment area above the intake >voint 
lies within the territory of Bhutan, an 
agreement has been reached with the 
Bhutan Government through the Ministry 
of External Affairs on payment of royal- 
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ties. The project report after submission 
to the Planning Commission will be scruti- 
nized by the Central Water and Power 
Commission for processing through the 
Advisory Committee on Irrigation ‘and 
Power Projects after which clearance 
from the Planning Commission will be 
received. 


‘om 


Policy For Transport Development 

There is a general feeling in the 
country that there should be a long-term 
policy for the development of the transport 
system. The importance of the rail-road 
co-ordination also deserves a careful consi- 
deration by the authorities.’ The problem 
of co-ordination demands -' early solution, 
but the progress in this dire#cion has re- 
mained unsatisfactory. At the end of 1957, 
India’s surfaced roads totalled 127,000 
miles and unsurfaced roads 201,000 miles. 
The railway mileage stood at 34,889 during 
1957-58. The road transport, therefore, 
deserves much more attention and develop- 
ment in view of the fact that the railways 
only serve a very limited percentage of 
the total transport system in the country. 
The occasional: disequilibrium that occurs 
in the country in the distribution and 
movement of food-grains and other essen- 
tial commodities may be attributable to 
the lack of proper road transport system. 
The railways are over-worked and under 
the present conditions have limited capa- 
city to serve the interests of the country. 
Free movement of goods within the country 
is essential to maintain the economic equi- 
librium. The railways suffer from bottle- 
neckEs and the zonal divisions have further 
worsened the situation. 

The Transport Development Council 
recently met in New Delhi and endorsed 
the suggestion for setting tp a high level 
committee for laying down a long-term 
policy for the development of all forms of 
transport. As regards the rail-road -co- 
ordination the Council discussed the 
measures that need be taken pending the 
examination of the question by the pro- 
posed committee. The Council felt that 
there -would be legal difficulty in associat- 


ing railway representatives with the State - 
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Transport authorities, as was suggested 
in the past. The Council instead accepted 
the suggestion of the Union Ministry of 
Transport and Communications _ that 
whenever application for road transport 
permits for routes exceeding 300 miles 
would be considered, the State Transport 
authorities might consult the inter-State 


. Transport Commission. 


The Council also discussed Masani 
Committee’s recommendations that the 
formation of the viable units forthe ope- 
ration of road transport should be en- 
couraged so as to ensure better service to 
public. The-Masani Committee _suggested 
that while there should be no ban on 
Single truck operators for inter-regional 
operation of goods services, there should 
be a unit of at least five vehicles for State- 
wide operations and ten vehicles for inter- 
State operations of goods transport. The 
Council considered: this suggestion and its 
view was that while in principle viable 


units should be encouraged, subject to 
special’ conditions in individual States, 


there was a danger of creating vested inte- 
rests and it would be _better to confine 
such units in future to co-operatives or 
joint-stock companies and _ individuals 
should not be encouraged to form large 
units. That is just a decision in the right 
direction. Monopoly ownership should 
not be allowed to creep into road transport. 
Moreover, the authorities should be vigi- 
lant enough to keep watch on the condi- 
tions of private transport system as to its 
viability, maintenance of vehicles in good 
condition, fare, ete. 

The Council felt that one of the pur- 
poses for creating viable units was to en- 
sure better and safer service to the public. 
With that end in view the Council agreed 
that a scheme should be prepared under 
which it would be compulsory for the 
operator to make use of certain services to 
be provided by Government for repairs, 
for ensuring safety of operation and for 
amenities to users; and the cost of such 
services will be recovered ‘from the opera- 
tors. This would result in better supervi- 
sion and also more facilities to the public. 
The question of taxation of motor 





“dering financial assistance 
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vehiclés was also discussed by the Council. 
In this connection the 
States which had not so far fallen in line 
with the policy of consolidation of tax, 
fixation of ceiling on taxes, avoidance of 
double taxation, etc. should examine the 
question again and the whole matter will 
be reviewed at the next meeting of. the 
Council. As regards the question of ren- 
to the roac 
transport industry, including the provision 
of hire-purchase facilities, the Council 


came to the conclusion that the measures 


already taken were not adequate. It felt 
that efforts should be made to develop 
easier credit facilities. It was also decid- 
ed by the Council that a scheme should be 
worked out under which scheduled banks 
would advance loans to transport opera- 
tors on the security of hypothecated 
vehicles and other collateral security. En- 
couragement ‘should be offered to indivi- 
dual operators to form hire-purchase com- 
nies ona co-operative basis, such com- 
panies being guaranteed easy-loan facili- 


' ties. 


The Council approved the pilot 
scheme for forming co-operative societies 
of educated unemployed persons for run- 
ning goods transport services. l 
scheme as approved by the Council, all 
members of the society would be working 
members, each contributing an equal 
share and each receiving the same salary. 
For the present the pilot scheme will be 
introduced in Bombay, Madras, Kerala, 
West Bengal and Delhi with one unit each. 
The Government of India will give finan- 
cial assistance including loans on easy 
terms and the Government will also pro- 
vide training facilities and other assistance. 

The Union Minister of Transport and 
Communications said that at this stage it 
was not possible for the Planning Commis- 
sion to allocate resources for different 
sectors of the Plan. But proposals for 
road development could be worked out on 
the basis of the 20-year plan drawn up by 
the Chief Engineers. This plan envisaged 
an expenditure of Rs. 250 ‘crores a year. 
The Nagpur Plan targets which were to be 
attained in 20 years have already been 


Council felt that: 
“targets as laid down under 
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achieved in 16 years. But in view of the 
rapid economic growth of the country, the 
the Nagpur 
Plan have totally become inadequate. The 
Nagpur Plan should be revised so as to 
provide much more roads in keeping with 
accelerated growth of Indian economic 
conditions. By 1960-61, there will Le a 
shortage in transport for carrying goocs of 
about 50 million tons a year. 


Oil Prices /S . | 

The disclosure made in the statement 
of the Union Minister for Mines and Oil, 
sri K. D. Malaviya, that the fcereigr oil 
companies had ignored repeated . reqvests 
made by the Government of India to kring 
down the prices of mineral oils must come 
as a great surprise especially to those who 
had wanted to read in the decision of the 
Burma Shell Refinery Company to forego the 
duty protection on diesel and other “black 
oils” with effect from last July a kasic 
change in the method of operation of the 
foreign oil companies in India. The <one 
of the Minister’s statement in the Lok 
Sabha on August 20, shows how disappcint- 
ed the Government has been over the res- 
‘ponse of the companies concerned. The zasz 
for a reduction in the prices of mireral 
oils rests on the fact that though a good 
proportion of the total oil supplies of India 
is imported from the areas bordering the 
Persian gulf the sale prices are not work- 
ed out upon the cost of production and re- 
fining but are fixed on a higher leve. on 
the basis of some theoretical consideravion. 
The reduction in the sale prices of petrol 
would thus hardly affect the efficient 
functioning of the Companies or their 7egi- 
timate profits though it might conceiviubly 
hurt those whose business investments had 
been made upon the expectation of the > 
gains of plunder and not of industry. The 
Government of India’s policy of neutra- 
lising all reductions in prices through the 
imposition of excise duties of a proporton- 
ate order, as it has done in the case of the 
duty protection given up by the Bu-ma 
Shell Refinery: Company has resulted in a 
general apathy to this question of ar- 
implications - to the naticnal 
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economy. It is really inexplicable why 
the Government should be unable to share 
the gains with the consumer. 


Democracy in Nepal 

Nepal’s experiment. with democracy 
has started with a great handicap which 
has been due to the non-recognition of the 
elective principle to the fullest extent. 
The adoption of the principle or royal 
nomination for half of the membership of 
the Upper House of the Nepalese Parlia- 
ment has resulted in putting the two 
Houses of Parliament at loggerheads and 
threatens to make the Government in- 
effective. The innovation of a royal prero- 
gaive for nomination of members of 
Parliament (it is imconceivable that if 
the exercise of the King’s powers in this 
regard had been subject to the advice of 
the Council of Ministers the Ministry 
would have to face two defeats in the 
Uppver House within such a short period 
of the inauguration of the Constitution) 
is rather inexplicable on the face of the 
King’s public profession of constitultiona- 
lism. In so far as the King could not have 
been unaware of the’ political and social 
views of the persons he 
membership of the Upper House, he must 
be ready to share the responsibility for the 
grave threat of jmpasse presented by the 
attitude taken by them in the Upper House. 
Much of Nepal’s present misery has been 
due to the ineffectiveness of successive 
governments that had been formed since 
- the democratic resolution headed by the 
late King Tribhuvana. It is really unfor- 
tunate that the King Mahendra, who has 
shown much keenness for democracy, 
should have been instrumental, even re- 
motely, in placing constitutional Govern- 
meat in Nepal at an initial disadvantage. 


Indo-Afgan Trade 


A new trade agreement was concluded 
in August between India and Afganistan 
in New Delhi which is to take effect from 
Jury 21, 1959 when the term of the pre- 
vicus agreement, signed for one year in 
1957 and subsequently extended for another 
year, expried. The new agreement envis- 
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‘Legislature with this 
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ages increased trade between the two 
countries and provides for the extension 
of facilities to their dealers to import 
larger quantities of good and new items. 
Normal imports would be governed by 
traditional methods of payments but special 
import would .be governed by the 
mechanism of a_ self-balancing rupee 
account. The sale proceeds of hides and 
skins imported from Afganistan would be 
credited to the account to be opened by the 
Da Afganistan Bank with the State Bank 
of India. Afganistan would be able to 
draw upon this account to finance her ex- 
penditure in India. India would freely 
license import of hides and _ skins and 
special facilities would be extended to the 
registered importers to import dried and 
fresh fruits such as foetida summin seed, 
inedible animal and vegetable crude 
material and medicinal herbs from Afgani- 
stan. On the other hand the Afgan Govern: 
ment would afford facilities for the import 
into India of cotton and woollen textiles, 
tea, coffee, dried fish, vegetable products, 
agricultural products, chemical products, 
soap, engineering goods, electrical goods, 
household and building requirements, hard- 
ware, rubber manufactures, leather manu- 
factures and products of handicrafts and 
cottage industries. India would also offer 
facilities for the export of Afgan goods 
through India to other countries. India has 
a recurring adverse balance in the Indo- 
Afgan trade—Rs. 1.389 crores in 1954, Rs. 2.08 
crores in 1955, Rs. 2.05 crores in 1956 and 
Rs. 3.12 crores in 1957. It is to be hoped 
that Indian _traders would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of larger trade 
offered by the new agreement to increase 
their trade with Afganistan and to wipe 
out the deficit in the account. 


Panchayats 


The Government of Rajasthan pro- 
poses to constitute 232 Panchayat Samities 
and 26 Zilla Parishads on the 2nd October 
as a measure of administrative decentrali- 
ziation which is essential for making 
democratic functioning real. The Govern- 
ment has introduced a_ Bill in the State 
end in view. The 


{ 
‘measure is a novel one. Though some of 
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the States have drawn up plans for the 


. Introduction of such a scheme in isolated 


blocks and districts it is only in Rajasthan 
that the Government has moved to intro- 
duce the system throtighout the Siate. 
There will thus be much interest in the 
current proceedings of the 
Assembly and how the ‘system works out 
in practice there. The beginning has 
however been far from a happy one. The 
detection of discrepancies in the decisions 
of the Select committee and in the copy of 
the Bill as introduced in the Rajasthan 
Legislative Assembly led to a hot contro- 
versy over the admissibility of the Bill 
which was got over- only after the Speaker’s 
intervention with his ruling that the dis- 
crepancies were not of a nature to handicap 
discussion. The discussions which - follow- 
ed indicated the weakness of the scheme 
formulated by the State Government. , An 
independent member, -Shri Mohar Singh, 
for example, pointed out that the Govern- 
ment proposed to give only 25 naye paise 
per head of population of a block to pan- 
chayat samities which worked out a total 
of Rs. 82 lakhs for the whole State whereas 
the villages made an annual contribution 
of six crores of rupees as land revenue. 
While money is not everything it can hard- 
ly be denied that money has a crucial role 
to play in efficient functioning and if the 
panchayat samities are to be kept at a 
perennial state of beggary it is as well 


that there was no scheme for administra- 


ve decentralization. 


Problem of Language vA 


The controversy over the adoption of 
an official language for the Centre has 
clouded judgment over another, far more 
important, thing—namely, the. determina- 
tion of the medium of higher education in 
the various universities. Not that there is 
any significant divergence of opinion on 
the matter among people with a sane out- 
look on public affairs. 


of a few ultra-enthusiastic supporters of 


Hindi,.- whose unfortunate preponderance in. 


the official language Commission ' was 
mainly responsible for . bringing that 
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Rajasthan . 


‘shown that 


With the exception 


statutory body to disrepute as the “Hind: 
Commission,” nobody has so far suggesicd 
that any one Indian language should sip- 
plant English as the medium of instruc‘ion 
in the Universities and other institutes of 


higher education throughout the coun ry. 


The University Education Commission— 
better known as the Radhakrishaon 
Commission, and the English Committee of 
the University Grants Commission, com- 
monly known as the Kunzru Commit:ec, 
both are agreed that English should give 
way to the regional languages as the 
medium of instruction at all levels—a 
position, which found a welcome ind 
authoritative re-iteration in the Prme 
Minister’s speech in the Lok Sabha on 
August. 7 during the discussion on Mr. 
Frank Anthony’s “motion to include Eng ish 
in the eighth schedule of the Constitu-iou 
as a national language. Yet mainly be- 
cause of the tussle-at the Centre betwren 
the extremists who would like everything 
to be in Hindi or in English the pract.cal 
implementation of the principle has fa_led 
to receive the attention due to it and has 
thus so far gone by default. 

There was an .undeniable force in a 
Member’s charge in the Rajya Sabha on 
August 5 that the Government had faileJ 
to make any serious effort to give efiect 
to. the recommendation of the Radhakrish- 
nan Commission to make the regicnat 
language the medium of instruction in 
higher educational institutions. Expericnce 
with the changeover of the medium from 
English to the regional languages at the 
secondary level, which was effected only 
about a little over two decades ago, has 
there is no other war to 
cultivate of the Indian language concecrmed 
“as a medium of expression for learned 
purposes” and to prepare “a sufficient 
body - of learned literature in that language 
in all subjects of study” than immediacely 
to make it the medium of instruction at 
the university level. To hope to acheve 
perfection and the highest standard even 
during the initial. periods of transizion 
from English is to expect the impossible 
to happen and is the other way of stemming 
the progress of Indian languages, 
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To make the regional language a 
medium of instruction is an altogether 
diferent thing which is to be considered 
apert from the question of the future of 
Erzlish in India, either as a language of 
administration or as a compulsory second 
larguage. As matters obtain at present, 
Enzlish is going to be retained as an im- 
poztant and compulsory second language. 
Or the other hand firm believers as we are 
in the adoption of Hindi as ‘the official 
language, we cannot be oblivious of the 
inconvenience and the genuine misappre- 
he-sion of the greater: majority of Indians 
wich are not caculated to be assuaged 
by some of the things said, or the attitude 
displayed by a number of people on be- 
ha= of Hindi. Seth Govind Das’s insis- 
terze on putting Mr. Anthony’s resolution, 
to which we already indicated our objec- 
tier, to vote even when the mover himself 
oftered to withdraw it betrays an attitude 
wk.ch only increases this uneasiness about 


the ultimate pattern of things. It is not 


acc-dental that the Prime Minister’s clari- 
ficcsion has received an overwhelming 
apureciation both in the House and out- 
sid=, the principles enunciated by him 
sheild thus determine the pace. 


_ Prcspectives for Education 

The deliberations of the two-day confe- 
renze of the Education Ministers of the States 
which concluded in New Delhi on August 9, 
have indicated no new line of thinking on the 
educational front. The conference has been 
con=2nt to reiterate the well-known fact of the 
exteasion of the target date of providing uni- 
versal, free and compulsory education for 
chil-ren between the ages of six and eleven 
years from 1960 to 1966. To implement this 
procramme, it has been suggested that all the 
Stazs Governments should accept the target 
at ine Cabinet level and immediately proceed 
upor adopting preliminary measureg so that 
thers is no difficulty in starting work from the 
beginning of the Third Plan. The superficial 
character of the discussions is too pronounced 
to ccape notice. It was never difficult to know 
tha? the targets of introducing universal free 
primary education by 1960, as envisaged in the 
Constituticn, was not going to be achieved 
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within that time. Did the State Governments 
think that it would rot be possible to achieve 
the target even by 1966? It is, therefore, rather 
inexplicable why the State Ministers should have 
assembled in a conference, as they have done, 
only to declare a pious wish without working - 
out the practical requirements of finance and 
administrative tasks. 

The conference has stressed upon the eed 
to convert at least half of the schools into 
higher secondary schools by the end of the 
Third Plan and that permission should not 
ordinarily be given to open high (class X) 
schools. According to the Union Education 
Minister, 1033 high schools had already been 
upgraded into higher secondary schools and 
77 ~schcols converted into multi-purpose 
schools against targets of 1187 higher, secon- 
dary schools and $37 multi-purpose, schools 
for the period of the Second Plan. While the 
physical targets of the Plan is not impossible 
of achievement it hardly disposes of the funda- 
mental problem which is the improvement and 
maintainance of standards. This leads to the 
examination of the philosophy of education 
held by the policy-makers. On the one hand 
they want higher education to be restricted, 
on the other hand efforts for improvements of 
standards have to come up against the hurdle 
of a lack of an adequate number of properly 
educated teachers. It is however re-assuring 
to know that the Government of India has deci- 
ded to give one hundred per cent assistance 
for the remaining. period of the Second Plan to 
State Governments for opening teachers’ train- 
ing institutions and for increasing their enrol- 
ment. The conference has shown commendable 
caution in suggesting that the compulsory 
introduction of the scheme of national service 
proposed by the Union Education Ministry 
should await results gained in pilot projects 


and should not be rushed through without 
proper experience. 
The question of education is intimately 


bound up with English. On this, the right lime 
has been set by the Prime Minister. While 
rightly opposing Mr, Frank Anthony's motion 
for the inclusion of English in the eighth sche- 
dule of the Costitution of India, Shri Nehru 
has equally wisely stated that English would 
remain ag an important second language, but 
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*. not as a medium of instruction. It is for our 
educational authorities to act upon this policy 
and to adopt the speediest measures to make 
instruction 







































the mother-tongue the medium of 
at all stages of education. 


VAC. Strike 


drawn later on the assurance of the 
Minister for 


to be of paramount importance to bring the 
fact of their grievances to the attention not 
only of the Corporation authorities but also of 
the Government and the people of Indig in the 
most immediate fashion. So much so that they 
were ready to justify the losg-incurred by the 
Corporation and the travelling public. Frankly, 
the published version of the cause of the strike 
does not warrant the grave steps taken. In 
ombay, the men left their post on the plea 
hat discourtesy had been shown to the Presi- 
ent of the Indian Commercial Pilots’ Associa- 
ion by the Chief Pilot and the General 
Manager of the Corporation, in Caleutta, the 
irmen were on strike apparently for the non- 
mplementation of the agreement regarding 
ranting of leave on public holidays; and in 
adras the men stopped work after having 
erved two flights. ae 


The fact that despite these ee rea- 
ns the strike took place at such @ short notice 
nd with such great completeness - would 
geest a deep-rooted resentment of the 
neral body of IAC workers towards the 
anagement, This presumption gains strength 
om the promise made by the Union Minister 
r Transport and Communication to hold a 
gh-level enquiry into the charges made by 
e Association. It would clearly be unwise to 
strict the scope of the enquiry to the present 
arges and counter-charges. The warning of 


The lightning strike of the radio officers 
and pilots of the Indian Airlines Corporation 
on the night of August 14-15, which was with- 
Union 
Transport and Communication, 
merits especial consideration because of a num- 
ber of peculiar features. It was one of the rare 
occasions when a national public utility ser- 
vice was paralyzed practically without any 
notice. The people who were responsible for 
organizing the strike aparently considered it 


that the 
found acceptable by all the State Governments. 
The Minister’s emphasis on the ned for pro- 
viding legal aid to the poor will be widely 
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and the integrity of public service it is es: en- 
tial that responsibility is fixed for failure .nd 
mis-management and due punishment is mcted 
out to the guilty irrespective of their position 
in the administrative hierarchy. Experience 
shows that much avoidable trouble arises ut 
of the mechanical application of private ent2r- 
prise norms—which are themselves unsa‘is- 
factory and are in a process of transfomat on 
in the industrially progressive countries, Lut 
retain their relatively early forms In this coun- 
try—in the field of public enterprise. Whule 
an undertaking based on _ sole-proprietorsLip 
could function without having a special mac_i- 
nery for the reconciliation between tie 
management and the employees, a joint stc2k 
company could not. Thus labour legislation 
firs; came to be enacted bringing in tie 
Government as the third party. Similarly tie 
functioning of publicly-owned undertakinzs 
where everybody is an employee can hardy 


‘achieve efficiency, functioning along the lin:s 


of a joint-stock company which has a set f 
definite owners—which leads to the need fr 
working out a new code of conduct for tho e 
who are engaged in the public sector. 


Lastly there is the most important que - 
tion, that of discipline in the public utility 
services, This question is paramount in impo-- 
tance, though ‘too often forgotten in the emc- 
tional consideration of a strike. Was tk 
strike justified? 


Legal Aid 

The Union Law Minister, ‘Sri A. K. Ser, 
disclosed in the course of his speech windin; 
up the debate on the report of the Law Com- 
mission in the Lok Sabha on September 1 tha. 
the Government of India was busy drawing ut 
a model scheme for giving legal assistance i 
the poor which would soon be circulated to thi 
States for their opinion. He referred to the 
agreemtnt reached in the last conference 02 


Law Ministers on the question of providing 


legal aid to the poor and expressed the hope 
aforementioned schem<d would be 


is strike should be fully utilised to clear the weltomed as ‘an indication of the Government's 
mosphere in the IAC. To ensure the efficiency awareness, belated though it is, of one of its 
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fundamental duties under the Constitution The Injured: Comrades 
Waich ig to Gnsure justice and equality to all 
the citizens. The legal system as it now The confusion in the thought-process of 
operates puts @ heavy premium upon th the leaders of the Communist Party of India 
financial capabilities of a person seeking justice was sharply exposed in the retort of the Chief 
and it 1s well-nigh impossible even for an Minister of West, Bengal, Dr. B. C. Roy, to 
urban middle-class man to secure justice for the Leader of the Opposition and. the Com- - 
hys grievances, not to speak of the ordinary munist Party in the Stats, Shri Jyoti Basu. | 
v-llager and the poor man. Any scheme of Shri Basu had charged that the movement | 
legal aid, however limited in character, is launched by the Price Increase and Famine. 
taerefore to bs heartily welcomed but it 1S Resistance Committee in West Bengal had 
recessary at the same time to point out the peen a peaceful ons and the Government’s 
fact that no system of legal aid can be expected measures to check it were oppressive. Dr. Roy 
to be significantly effective within the existing has contested the claim that the movement is 
framework of law and justice. The essential peaceful~and has quoted from the speech of 
frerequisite for a cheaper and spetdier justice another Communist leader of West Bcngal,; 
1s a thorough reform of the system which Shri Bhupesh Gupta, who had asked the Rajya 
Lowéver the Government is not willing to Sabha whether th« incitement by the Opposi- 
consider at the moment. But until that is done, tion parties in Kerala to lay a siege to the 
recourse to law and the judiciary will largely Secretariat there was not repréhensible. Con- 
“main & privilege of the rich. _trasting the statement of P.I.F.R. Com- 
ote, eas - mittee, in which it was stated inter alia that “a 
Tneivil Civie Guardians . ocntral rally on the slogan of ‘All to Calcutta’ 
The extent of the loss of values ever f.om various districts will be held in Caleutt 
among those who are supposed to be 214 4 march towards Writers’ Buildings (Secre 
leaders of society-was evidenced in the need tariat) in thousands and defiance of law ¢ 
to call in the police to restore order at a ,,.,.., will tak place”, to Shri Bhupes 
meeting of the Sholapur District. Local Gupta’s remarks, the Chief Minister has aske 
Board on September 1. The trouble atOs® how the two views of the two Communis 
out of the association of a form secede leaders can be reconciled. Evidently they ar 
of the Samyukta Maharastra Samiti group not mutually reconcilable. The Communi 
with the Congress Group to which, the | a 
samiti group objected. Verbal altercation ees sae perhap _ nee 4 Riad Of escape b 
started over the propriety of the dissident eres denying his: Party's formal deen 
member’s action and was soon followed by eh oe 
physical pushirig when the police had to but that will not deceive anybody because tl 
be called in. For obvious reasons no busj- i2spiration as well as the practical leadersh: 
ness could be transacted at that meeting Of the movement is openly’ Communist. T 
which was scheduled to elect four Local Communist would not have to face t 
Board Members to the District . Village dilemma had they been publicly faithful 
Panchayat Board. It is through such un- their ideology or to their democratic prete 
imaginative approach that the functioning sions. Apparently they were so afraid of losi 
of democracv is being made more and more Power In Kerala and were sO disappointed 
expensive and ineffective in this country. having to admit defeat that m their eagern: 
The leaders of all the parties must clearly to prove their good conduct and their fidel 
recognize the fact that unless they are able to democratic forms and procedures that th 
to hold up before the public the example were even ready to abjure their faith. § 
of a disciplined conduct and efficient func- Bhupesh Gupta and many other Parliament 
tioning it will only provide an additional Communist leaders did so. However, as 
weapon in the armoury of those who are Party did not really believe in the indispen 


clamouring that Gemocracy is unworkable bility of the Parliamentary method, oth 
in India. not directly connected with Kerala, contin 






































NOTES 


to act on their ideological understanding as 
did the Party leaders in West Bengal. Hence, 
this contradiction. By the same recokning 
however the Congress position is also equally 
vulnerable. Having led a movement for the 
overthrow of a Government it cannot convinc- 
ingly decry a similar movement against its own 
Government, 


Labour in U.S. 














Se even when corrected aa 
chan a in urchasine ower dte o rise in 
qe eee ie ae 

_th ) age 


ducers Tesunel pre tar 





In poner. Labour is at the cross-roads in 
most democracies. In the U.S.A., it has been 4 
farther complicated by racketeers dominating 
some of the most powerful unions. It has come 
to such a pass that the U.S. Government has 
had to formulate a labour reform bill about 


which The New York Times 
gives the following details: 


of August 23, 


“Labour: The Senate passed a, labour reform. 


bill in April; 
stringent version two weeks ago. 
week the two measures went to a fourteen- 
man conference committee for reconcilia- 
tion. It was a tough job because on .a 
number of important points the two 
measures are diametrically opposed. The 
Democratic leadership agreed to give the 
conference commitiee seven days to try. to 
find a compromise; if it fails, the Senate 
might take up the House bill and vote on it. 
But in any case, the Democratic leadership 
strongly predicts that some labor reform 
legislation will be passed. Organized labor 
regards the Senate measure as distasteful, 
the House measure as downright repugnant. 
Last Thursday James B. Carey, head of 
the International Union of Electrical Work- 


the House passed its more 


van be gathered from the following commentary 


» Federation of Labor in 1953 it has be-n the 


Last - 
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would “take appropriate action at the bal- 
lot box.” A number of legislators aagrily 
branded this as “an attempt to intim date’ 
the Congress.” 

Some details about the nature of trouble 
that the proposed bill wishes to guard egainst | 




































in the same issue of The New York Ti. res: 
“Since the racket-ridden, hocilum- 

dominated International Long-shoremen’s 

Union was expelled from the Amorican 


focus of considerable activity and prcssnre. 
For one thing, the waterfront Comn_ission 
ot New York Harbor, created in the seme 
year, has been hard at work purgit.g the 
$0,000-member union. The Commission has 
largely excluded hoodlums and racl eteers 
from the EL.A. It is now a_ crime for a 
local that has a convicted felon amcng its 
officers to collect union dues. It is aiso a 
crime for a convicted felon to apo>roach 
within 500 feet of the waterfront The 
shape-up, under which lengshcremcn had 
to appear early each morning to wait a nod 
from the gang«boss assuring him he would 
work that day, has been scrapped. Nov 
hiring agents are licensed and lon:;shore 
men are registered. Longshoremer’s pa 
has on the average doubled—as of June 3 
it was $107 a week-—and their wives, abic 
now to feed and clothe their femilies 
are all for the new respectability. 


Another form of pressure on the LL. 
has come from Harry Bridges of the Wes 
Coast longshoremen’s union, who woul 
like to extend his control to the Ecst an 
Gulf coast ports, and Jimmy Hoffa, of th 
Teamasters, to -whom the longshoreme 
are .an indispensable element for the tran 
port federation he would like to bui d.” 

Ous- Government should take notc of 
these. 


Laos 


The Securit Council of the U.N. 19 
In an em IcCaey on in response to ar a 
by the 


ers, sent letters to the legislators who voted meet ageres 


for the House bill threatening that labor 
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Chirese, Russian and Czech origin. 
















“Last Friday, 
mozth’ s.. “vacation” 


rESident 01 


en route home after__a 


in 






e ere ee 
( The Buddhist kingdom of Laos (area: 
89,000 square miles; population: 3,000,000) 


is ic the heart of South-east Asia and 
= common ‘hing, with six states— 
ormunist _ China y 





mer: troops in the a ae S oe 
prow siees along the North Vietnamese 





g intensified 


and : ‘here were renorts that fresh Commu- 


inside the 


“he fighting | has iched_off an 


acriuonious Kast-West exchange. sus 
fast ~veek accused the ol- violating 

1954 Geneva accord on oH LAGS Byes ssiabtishe 7 
ing —ilit ary bases Coapement wh ol 














of troops “from 


necessary for the defense of Laos.” Russia 


that the™ “fighting — in al would 






branded the - _Communist 





ported by a neighbouring 


—— 


Communist ‘State. The Security Council has We 25 in 3, nor airstrip 
app posited a cuba on US. miilitary aid to Laos, "Te was eae 
2 ; a : 7 : St 


out, started in 1950, 


arid t) s thats aan which gives now runs to about $25,000, 000 a 3 year. 


U.S. also has seventy-one military aides 
in Laos and 100 technicians in civilian garb 
Moscow, Ho Chi.to help train the 25,000-man Royal Laotian 


Ment of fo mmunist I iortS 


—— 





~The vernment_ a 


a a 
Burma _and¥Cambodia, - 





Peiping against Moscow's wishes, 


Lagtan territory” was prohibited but“ bats ae )_about_ isha affair.” 
as__permitted to receive military aid 







in the terms of-the major States, 


ave Argentina, Chile, etc. 
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zech origi The i= no troops in ieee We do not have in 


curc.on, according to the Laos a authorities, was Laos, nor have we provided that country,” 
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“defense support.” 












Washing = ae the 


Russians oi 








then “escaped into Com- 
munist Vietnam, the State Department 
said, “providing further evidence of the 
link between (Laotian Communists) and 
North Vietnam,” regrouped their forces 
and returned to invade Laos. 

Some Asian observers ‘speculated Us 
















Accord: 
2OW 8 Snes 

ry, Peiping may have been 
trying to register displeasure at and pos- 


- sibly disrupt the forthcoming Eisenhower- 


Khrushchev exchange. They recalled that 
Peiping was believed to have vetoed Mr. 
Khruschev’s proposed trip to a U.N. summit 
meeting in New York last summer. More- 


over, this line of reasoning goes, he had no 
choice under the circumstances but to back 
Peiping on the eae issue, 












Dag Hammarskjold’s 
infain “hands 


The Caribbean States 


The Americans are known to most of us 
such as, 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, Brazil, 
But besides these there 
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are a whole host of big and small States taat 
are highly unstable and are in a perpetual 
state of agitation. Recently, aiter the seizire 
of power by Fidel Castro in Cuba, there have 
been sporadic attempts to start risings against 
Castro’s rule, that were financed and supporved 
by dictators in other States. Castro also 
retaliated In trying to stage a revolt in ihe 
Dominican Republic. There was a turmoil 
which led the U.S. Foreign Secretary to call 
a meeting, at Santiago, Chile, of the Foreign 
Ministers of twenty-one American States. The 
New York Times of August 23, gives the fol- 
lowing commentary of the meeting: | : 


“Within the Caribbean Sea’s 750,090 
square miles is a diverse group of nations 
ranging from new “revolutionary democra- 
cies” of the Latin world such as Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba to old entrenched dictatar- 
ship such as Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo’s Dominican Republic. At least sx 
Caribbean states—Nicaragua, Haiti, Panama, 
Honduras, Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public—claimed over the past six months 
to have been invaded or infiltrated ky 
“foreign elements.” The turmoil ultimately 
led to the meeting at Santiago, Chile, a 
fortnight ago of the twenty-one American 
foreign ministers—including the represer- 
tatives of the rival Caribbean nations—to 
discuss ways of coping with the strife. 


At the conference the United States 

—which is deeply disturbed by the tension 
on its doorstep—was confronted with a 
dilemma. On the one hand, the U.S. was 
loath to give apparent support to Latin 
American dictatorships. On the other hand, 
the U.S. has termed the inter-American 
rinciple of nonintervention the “found- 
ation stone” of hemispheric relations anc 
has viewed the Caribbean invasions as 
undermining that doctrine. 


Last week, after six days of debate 
ighlighted by bitter exchanges between 
he Cuban and Dominican delegates, the 
onference produced the “Declaration of 
antiago.” The declaration reaffirmed the 
octrine of nonintervention but condemned 
every system tending to suppress political 
nd civil rights and liberties.” The con- 


rat em 
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ference also approved a resolution em- 
powering the five-nation Inter-Amer_can 
Peace Commission, formed in 194), io 
“initiate” an inguiry into Caribbean ticn- 
sions. Secretary of the State Christiai <A’. 
Herter said: “(The meeting) has hac a 
positive and constructive result.” 


0 


Observers in Santiago felt that inc 
conference achieved about as muck 25 
could be expected under the circumstai ccs 
and that Mr. Herter had favorably tn- 
pressed most of the Latin American d_-Je- 
gates. There was hope in some diplom viic 
quarters that the peace commission m3"! 
discourage governments such as Pron ice 
Castro’s from assisting exiled rebel gro ips 
in mounting invasions against the dictators. 
while restraining the dictators from ¢ id- 
ing anti-Castro movements in Cuba. 231t 
many observers felt the committee lac..cc 
the authority to do the job and that J« 
“Declaration of Santiago” had a holo. 
ring. They pointed out that the Dom:n:- 
can Republic was among the signatories 
and that, obviously, Generalissimo Truj Uc 
had no intention of introducing democreéiic 
reforms at home.“ 


Bengali Encyclopaedia 


An encyclopaedia forms an essent-a! 
part of a nation’s literature. The Govezn- 
ment of India has formulated a scheme : 9: 
financial support to efforts to prepare ency- 
clopaedias in the various languages of tie 
country. Work—under official patronage — 
is in progress simultaneously for the com]:i- 
lation of two encyclopaedias in Hin'i. 
Commendable progress has been made n 
the preparation of a Tamil encyclopaecia 
in the south and sorne of the volumes ha~e 
already come out. However, progress n 
this respect*has been rather tardy in oth ‘ry 
languages—chiefly because of a lack i 
proper financial support for the proje*{ 
and the absence of a feeling of urgency fc > 
such a thing among the scholars. In We ‘ 
Bengal all work has so far been boggci 
down over the controversy over the pe. - 
sonnel of the editorial board. While Indiai 
efforts have thus remained crippled for on2 
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reescn or uther it is rather remarkable that 
Pak :.tan, where iinancial and egprega.e 
capabilities can hardly bear 


cor-arison with India's, should have 


. Mar_ged co launch upon a scheme for the 


' eom-ilaticn of a Bengali encyclopaedia re- 


Caner,» a aw £ hard SE Mee FETE: 7 


Pe oi 


- returns Indian producers 


. pro.ects in Indian languages. 


-hhavs a dictionary each 


Th: Coal and Soft Coke 


pres:nting what has been described as 
“Mvcclim points of view.” Of course the 
proj-ct is being financed by a U.S. firm but 
cons:derirg the possibilities of market 
could certainly 
present more hopeful prospects to draw 
in foreign concerns over comparable 
The truth 
mus- be sought elsewhere—in the en- 
thu. asm of Pakistani scholars to enrich 
thei: larguage and literature. Only the 
oth: - day we had the news of the comple- 


tior cf the compilation of a Urdu-Bengali 


Indian languages have yet to 
for every other 


dic*ionarv. 
Ind an language. 
roblem 


‘Ye have received disquicting information 


© aboit the position of coal and domestic (soft) 
* cok- stocks and raisings from one of the mining 


- org alsations of Bengal 
—infc- mation was 


' Gortcrnment of India has taken 28 months 


and Bihar, The 
given in response to our 
ena.iry as to whether supplies would improve 
aft the sanction of the increase of price by 
0.5. nP per ton, and a full subsidy for stow- 
ing In passing it should be remarked that the 
in 
cor..ug tc this decision. 


The fact that the Government has 


' accspted the report in its entirety raises 


wi... force the question why the decision 
on the matter had to be delayed so much. 
Th: Government’s action consisted solely in 
deriding upon policies the implications of 
wi ch had been examined by.the Price 
Revision Committee in relatively great 
decails. The importance of an adequate 
ex lanation for the reasons of the delay in 
mug up the Gevernment’s mind arises 
ou: of tae fact that this indecision nas had 
a varticularly adverse impact upon the 
pridacticn of coal which was 3.81 million 
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fons in June this year against 3.88 million 
tons in May last year. According to a 
statement issued on beualf of the industry 
the fall in production and non-utilization of 
available transport facilities (notwiih- 
standing the fact that the latter have re- 
mained one of the great headaches in the 
matter of making coal available to the con- 
sumers at a reasonably low price) had 
been due not to any lack of demand for 
eoal, since collieries held more than ade- 
quate orders for their output, but due to 
the absence of adequate financial support 
and the proper incentive. The result haz 
been the almost complete disappearance ot 
the stock of quality coal everywhere. 


The Revision Committee’s recommenda- 
tions are based on the assumption that 
there would be no demands by labour 
during the next five years—a very doubt- 
ful proposition indeed in view of the con- 
stantly rising prices of daily necessities. 
During the past twelve years provision for 
wage increase alone has accounted for 
rise of Rs. 8.25 in the price of coal per ton. 

According to information received, the 
stocks of steam coal at the Bengal-Bihar coal 
fields are practically nil. The official statistics 
are illusory as the figures they- give are of 
brick-burning slack. Also the stocks that 
should be maintained for Iron and Steel Works 
and other industries have also dwindled down 
to almost nil, day-to-day raisings and supplies 
therefrom being the order of the day. As a4 
result the stocks held by the major consumers 
are fast coming down below the danger level. 


“4 
tl 


The position regarding domestic coke is 
still worse, as we can testify from our own 
knowledge. Would the position improve now 
after the Government’s decision? ‘No,’ say 
our informants. The Government’s decision 
means that losses will continue in the coal 
mining industry, the award will only lower the 
losses by 30 per cent. The industry cannot 
earrv on at this rate, in the face of 
continuing losses, and no prospects of 
industrial peace. The situation, as we can 
gather from the papers placed before us by 
three mining organisations, is extremely 
delicate. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SANTINIKETAN 
1921-1922, 1923 


By SNEHALATA SEN 


Or all my visits to Santiniketan during the 
last 45 years, the present visit has brought to 
my mind the true significance of the words, 
“Santiniketan—the Abode of Peace.” 


When I came here before this, I was 
active, able to go for long walks, attend all the 
functions and visit people, but this time I am 
unable to go out much. 

As [ sit quietly at home with the sky and 
open places all around “Memory brings -the 
light of other days around me.” So J sit down 
to write the reminiscences of these days. 


My longest visit to Santiniketan was when 
I lived here for 14 years in charge of the Girls’ 
Hostel. 

The opening of the Women’s Section of the 
Visva-Bharati is a landmark in the history of 
the Institution. 

It is now nearly 37 years ago when I came 
here. I was then living in Calcutta in the 
northern quarter, and was longing to go away 
Somewhere out of the crowded city. My son 
Kula Prasad was at that time working in the 
villages at Surul along with a band of boys 
under the guidance and leadership of Sri Nepal 
Ch. Roy, the well-known partriotie worker. 
Kula Prasad suggested I should come to Santi- 
niketan for a change. 

I had been to the Asram four or five times 
before, after my son Prodyot had been admitted 
as a student to the Brahma Vidyalaya started 
by Gurudev. I sent Prodyot there at the age of 
ten years on the advice of my father. § deci- 
ded to go to Santiniketan and wrote to Guru- 
dev that I would like to go and work there if 
he would let me. He wrote at once in reply, 
asking me to go: 

. ~ 8 
satay 
wii gba ca Mifefacewry ainS era. ge yf 


eafe! afi frog etfs off afy ceracra setae 


BI Me SA YT SA aq Bary aqcneley - 


cUcee Fegi fam cutatewa awe side care 


a 


SASSI cocy autca Sia stfecw weser Gia wy 
cae! atiata gy ferry ettasia ste cotat oy 
ALATA | 
qqutca ainiws sasay alee accgq dt79 
facg aye Ute zfe 20c4 afta soar 
| CS sieR 
Sagara sHe 


His reply to my letter seemed to be a.most 
an answer to a prayer. It has been my J Tivi- 
lege to be intimately known to the Poet since 
my childhood and throughout my life. Wlen I 
went to Santiniketan I took 2 or 3. classes 
teaching little boys English and English con- 
versation. They used to come to me every 
morning. 


Later on when Gurudev requested m2: to 
take charge of the Women’s Section of the 
Visva-Bharati, I felt it was a great honour. I 
prayed I would be able to justify the Foet’s 
trust. and confidence in me. I wanted no sa.ary, 
and wished to work in an honorary capacity as 
long as J could. I was made a member o. the 
Karma, Samiti and attended all its meetin ‘s. 

After receiving Gurudev’s reply to my 
letter I left Calcutta with my daughter Malati 
accompanied by my son Prodyot, and arrived 
at Bolpur Station. Some boys met us at the 
station and took us to the cottage known as 
Nutan Bari. It adjoined the building known a: 
Dehuli. I was given a large room with g big 
verandah in front and also a  bath-ro0m 
attached to my room.-The other rooms of N :tan 
Bari were -occupied by the girl boarders, who 
were then ten in all. I give the names of the 
girls: Manjusri, Malati, Surekha, Eva, Sa ya- 
bati, Latika, Saraju, Tapasi, Amita and a Little 
girl of 6 or 7 years of age. 

I did not know then that Surekha would 
become my daughter-in-law. She wags ma‘ricd 
to Prodyot after I had left the Asram. Soor the 
number of girls increased to twenty. 

There was a matron to look after the kit- 
chen and boarding arrangements, 
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- lived happily with the girls here, attend- 
ng _urudeva’s classes, going to the mandir for 
rayer and service once a week. In the evening 
_ weuld go out for walks or go to Gurudv and 
it E> him with the other girls, boys and visitors. 


uring my residence at Santiniketan my 
side-s daughter Sunity came here with her 
ittle son on a visit to me. She was surprised 
to sea how much [ had improved in health and 
now active I was. 

“Ve had at that time amongst us Miss Stella 
Krazarisch, the talented lady, who came out to 
[Ndiz at Gurudeva’s invitation. She taught the 
studcnts the - principles of Indian Art and 
dan- rig. Miss Kramrisch occupied a room of 
zirle - boarding opposite mine. We soon be- 
‘ame very friendly. 

_u was at this time that Mr. Elmherst came 
yut > India at the Poet’s request and took 
sharze of the Agricultural Institution at Srini- 
xetac. In Surul. He came and visited us some- 
timc; and encouraged the girls in gardening. 
His irst lesson to’ them was to cut down some 
ree- and clear the jungle around Nebu Kunja 
and other cottages. 

slow happy the girls were—attending 
slasz3s in the open ander the trees, learning 
smi-coidery, handicraits, music, dancing, paint- 
ing and gardening. 

At that time Gurudev lived in the Dehuli 
and the girls went to him to attend classes 
named Balaka, when he read out his poems 
fror. the book Balaka and explained them to 
us I, 

I made it a rule that the girls should cook 
one meal on Wednesday, their weekly holiday. 
The were very enthusiastic and cooked their 
lun-2. Sometimes they went out for a picnic 
anc. cooked somewhere in the open. 


They used to go out for long walks in the 
eve-ing and they went out in groups.of four or 
five and had to be back in the Asram before the 
bel rang for Evening Prayers. 


An English lady came to the Asram to en- 
list members for the Girl Guide Movement 
from the Girls’ Boarding and other places. I 
sen? the girls to her. They were very eager and 
exc-ted and went to her. 


Soon they came back looking very sericus : 


< said they could not take the Oath which 
oat ‘Loyal to my King and my country’, They 
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were willing to take the Oath: “To my country 
but not to my King, as the king may not always 
be loyal to our country.” I laughed and told 


them; “It ig alright, do what your conscience 


tells you.” However, in spite of this, the girls 
of the boarding and Asram were given lessons 
in Girl Guide. It was good discipline and 
training for them. Gurudey named them 
Sahaika.* 

In a year the number of boarders increased 
to twenty. It was a slow increase but people 
hesitated to send their girls to a place where 
there waa co-education. In order to encourage 
the girls and boys to mix freely as comrades 
and class-mates I proposed inviting the boys — 
now and then to small social gatherings: I 
wrote to Gurudev asking his permission to do 
so. He wrote in reply: 

3 

Say het g 

wy ca eta wea aif Sra ayeatea sha! 
GUASTY CHCATHCALHA ACA ASG) BWA Awy 
ais w Siow, wea fea aterca conics wa 
Pasty ACA! «GlA BI aemt cera Aleta Gey 
ACA AVHCAT ALCAN I TIM Al WMSVG o VF 
afiay caicea an Be wad aaa eaeicd 
NIST ANG CHICA UMAR CHV AF AIF 
cena a seq fangs Awa ste atag sca few 
HS) «CUINCA WHC CHARA cRCATHA Tay 
wpa fiay AS, VLG cHTATAITHA CBG WAI> 
AS Msty SAS seq) ahh AwIs wes acy 
Biface aay Safes zqi BfS © acaa, raze 

Gols BH} 
Gatmare 31g4 

However, that prejudice of co-eduvation 
was gone in time, for when I visited Santi- 
niketan fifteen years after in 1938, there were 
more than 100 boarders. The girls’ boarding 
had been removed from Nebu Kunja to the 
big building which was named-Sree Bhavan 
by the Poet. There was a Lady, Principal, an 
Asst. Lady Principal and two matrons in 
charge. 


I was obliged to go to Calcutta for a few 
days in November, 1922, and wrote and asked 


* xefary 
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Gurudeva’s permission. He wrote in reply say- 
ing I could go, leaving the girls in charge of 
Sm. Sarajubala Dutt who was then with us, 
living in the boarding with her daughter 
Amita (Ranu). | 

When I came back the girls ran to wel- 
come me. Then I went to Gurudev to make a 
pranam., He laughed and gaid, “Oh you are 
back. The girls seemed to be quite lost with- 
out you.” It was at this time that repairs were 
made to the cottage of our boarding for addi- 
tional accommodation to receive more girls. 
The copy of Gurudeva’s reply to my letter is 
given here: 

8 

Say Agtey 

wifey ga wes fag fore sera court! 
wiay of fg fear) Placa cerca fears fafa fa, 
fe ora force sare aq Bre aT cA, BR us 
ATT Hage) ceratwy wattsty ety aca yfy 
egal cayecaa afer caaas sata sq: fom 1 
afe cazine acy Qicse Stacy aya cacy Bien fey 
CHAS Bye Bee A RY HAAG Ay Acq ATH Sara 
sq oe wie frre Sra al | 

ofa fagiacay ay glib cose! Ayatata Sra 
wre few YD fami efx yea feaq Seq aqe 
Binge fea, He Aaa corata acy Aa faacy 
BALSA) SAG MIT! AYA Hara cacgy Say aw 
qf aq fart cara Geae Biscay, Stati Faq few 
ATIC BTS CHICA AA MSTA FY I 

CHAM ASCH BAN MALT aed csicai | Vie 
AV ALIBI 2wsVQ 

Osta ion 
Ghajaae sea 

The personality of our beloved Poet and 
his unique institution drew girls from all the 
provinces of India. I found girls from Raj- 
putana, Gujarat, Sind, United Provinces, Cen- 


‘ral Provinces, Assam, Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, South India and Ceylon. And the 


wonder of it was, that most of the non-Bengall 
yirls spoke Bengali fluently! 

The Poet had a great regard for women 
and gave them a special place in his institu- 
tion. He did his utmost to place within their 
reach Indian learning, eulture, and art in all 


-and gave them their blessing. 
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its phases. There is a wonderful library open 
to all. 

Gurudev combined idealism with the prac- 
tical side of life. He was accessible to a-] and 
never refused anyone or turned away an/one. 
He treated the workers and teachers oi his 
inetitution like friends. He took a personal 
interest and this human touch of symrathy, 
promoted co-operation and made his insti ution 
develop and grow into what it is now. 

He helped me in my difficulties an: 
vised me in all matters like a friend. [115 
energy was unceasing and untiring anc he 
looked after his guests and to all the dctr‘ls 
of Sriniketan and Santiniketan. 


When the call came Gurudev would cave 
India, and set out as an ambassador to thar 
countries, to tell the peoples of the world, wh't 
India was, what India is, and what Indie «pn 
be. Wherever he went he was besiege] hy 
crowds, and went through a heavy progremme 
with a cheerful and untiring spirit, bet 
throughout his tours, his heart was at Sinti- 
niketan, and with the residents of the Asrem. 


Sometimes visitors from Calcutta came 
and visited the Girls’ Boarding. They wire 
surprised at the freedom given to the girls cud 
at the long walks they used to go for. ¢x- 
plained to them that this was not a boa ding 
in a city but a home, an Asram for them, ard 
we trusted them. 


After nearly 14 years, I left my post 
Lady Principal to. the Women’s Section 
Visva-Bharati to go to my son Prodyot, tho 
was then posted at Gaya. I went to Guridcv 
and asked his permission to leave. He sniled 
and said, “You must wait till I get someore 's 
replace you.” Soon after Miss Hembala Sen ame 
from Calcutta to relieve me, and J left Suntt- | 
niketan before the summer vacation. I left my 
daughter Malati in the Girls’ Boarding, whore 
she remairied for five years more. Duvriag 
Malati’s stay at Santiniketan ag a student. a 





are r 


rake! 
of 


‘young man of a well-known family of Or st. 


Naba Krishng Chowdhury, came to Vi v>?- 
Bharati as a student. Malati and WNaba ect 
engaged to be married and they left the As an. 
I was very pleased and the marriage took rlece 
at Calcutta. Gurudev attended the wedling 
Malati was 


very happy and benefited much from her esi- 


92 


dence at Visva-Bharati as a student. The 
personal influence of Gurudev and his teachings, 
his patriotism and idealism, have influenced 
and zuided Malati throughout her life. 

During my stay at the Girls’ Boarding my 
aides" daughter Sunity Dutt, came on a visit 
0 me with her little boy. He is now a grown- 
ip young man. Sunity was surprised to see the 
improvement in my health and the active life 
I had. 

Her little boy was very sweet and intelli- 
gent and Gurudev took g great fancy to him 
and would keep him on his lap. One evening 
the child was sitting quietly in Gurudev’s lap 
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when a sudden strong breeze arose. The child 
turned to Gurudey and said, 
hawa.”* 

The Poet was delighted to hear the ‘apt 
quotation from his poem in the lisping accents- 
of the tiny child. 

The months that I spent at Santiniketan 
were some of the happiest and peaceful days 
of my life. The memory of that time brings to 
my mind the picture of the Poet, as a friend, 
a worker, a counsellor, and a Guru, to be loved 
and revered by all. 


* SoH ctey! 
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THE PRIME MINISTER IN THE INDIAN POLITY 
- By Pror, V. LINGAMURTY, m.a. 


I 


Parliamentary government signifies the 
entire web of the government, the legisla- 
ture the executive, the electorate and 
poli ical parties being the four important 
strands closely interwoven. Parliamentary 
systam connotes the manner and extent of 
parEamentary control over the executive, 
the >osition and influence of the opposition, 
parl amerttary check on delegated legislation 
and the existence of a vigilant electorate. 
Thus parliamentary system of government 
is a multiple thing and involves four 


factors. “The first of the four is an elec- 
torate ... The second is a system of 
parties ... The third and cardinal thing 


is the parliament... The fourth is a guid- 
ing Cabinet—-a Cabinet guiding parliament 
and yet at the same time guided by parlia- 
mert.”4 Of the four factors, the 
Cabnet is a “vitally necessary thing— 
which adds the final touch to the represen- 
tative system.’ Gladstone once des- 
criked the Cabinet as “the solar orb round 
which the other bodies revolve,” While 
the Cabinet is “the Central directing instru- 





i, Ernest Barker: The Parliamentary Sys- 
tem of Government, pp. 21-22. 
3. Ibid, 


ment of Government,” the Prime Minister 
occupies the pivotal position within the 
Cabinet. In the suggestive phase of Lord 
Morley, “The Prime Minister is the key 
stone in the Cabinet arch.” 

What then is the exact position of the 
Prime Minister under the parliamentary 
system? According to the traditional view 
the. Prime Minister is the leader but not the 
master of the Cabinet. He should treat 
the other ministers as his colleagues and 
not as his servants. His position is des- 
cribed by the phrase “Primus inter pares” 
or “first among equals.” Such a_ charac- 
terisation of the Prime Minister is consi- 
dered by writers like Ramsay Muir® as 
“nonsense,” for the Prime Minister is prac- 
tically occupying the position of a “dicta- 
tor.” Even Sir William Venon Harcourt’s 
phrase “inter stellas luna minores” or “a 
moon among lesser stars” does not fully 
describe the pre-eminent position occupied 
by the Prime Minister in Britain. His 
functions are so wide and varied that “all 
in all, it is small wonder that the shoulders 
of many a Prime Minister have drooped — 
under the burden.”* In Great Britain - 

3. How Britain is Governed. 
. 4, Ogg and Zink: Modern Foreign Govern- 
ments, p. 93. | 
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the ascendency of the premier has been 
developed. Dr. C. R. Reddi once remark- 
ed, that “the premier is not the Chairman 
of the Cabinet, much less its speaker. 
The Cabinet is his. He is not its.” Under 
the Constitution of the Fourth French 
Republic the office of the President of the 
Council of Ministers or Prime Minister‘ 
is “constitutionalised” and he is given 
wide powers. While it is undesirable, nay 
dangerous, to idolise the Prime Minister, 
it is equally improper to consider him as 
one who is merely to register the opinions 
of the ministers. The recognition of the 
leadership of the Prime Minister is indis- 
pensable for the establishment of a unified 
Cabinet. Otherwise there would be as 
many leaders as there are Cabinet Minis- 
ters, each being the leader of a group in 
the legislature. It would be the negation 
of the Cabinet system, for under such 
conditions there would not be a Cabinet 
at all. 
IT 

Unlike the constitution of the Fourth 
French Republic, definite mention is made 
of the Prime Minister in the Indian Con- 
stitution. But bitter controversy has been 
raging over the position of the Prime 
Minister in the Indian Polity. This is be- 
cause, the President of the Indian Union is 
not a glorified figure-head. He is vested 
‘with powers! of far-reaching significance 
and this has given rise to the opinion that 
supreme authority lies not in the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet but in the Presi- 
dent. Article 74 (1) which lays down that 
the Council of Ministers is “to aid and 
advise the President” is often pointed out 
as indicative of the importance attached 
to the President. This becomes still more 
Significant by the absence of any clause 
stating that any act passed by the President 
must bé countersigned by a_ responsible 
Minister. The power to appoint the Prime 
Minister under. Article 75 (1) cannot be 
treated as a formal one in view of the 
multiple party system that seems to be 
developing in the country. What has al- 
ready happened in some of the states like 


5. In the Constitution, the word, Prime - 


Minister, is nowhere used. 
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Kerala and Orissa may take place at the 
Centre also. Then the President will aave 
ample opportunity ito exercise his discre- 
tion in the appointment of the P-ime 
Minister and the other Ministers. The 
powers of the President do not cease with 
the appointment of the Prime Miainister. 
Article 77 (8) says that he “shall make 
rules for the more convenient transaction 
of the business of the Government of India 
and for the allocation among Miniters 
of the said business.” There are, hows ver, 
certain articles which clearly indicate that 
the President of India is not intendei to 
be the counterpart of the American Pzresi- 
dent. Article 75 (8) which says that ‘the 
Council of Ministers shall be collectively 
responsible to the House of People” «Lok 
Sabha) envisages the establishment of a 
parliamentary system in India.- Mr. A_ladi 
Krishnaswami Aiyar who was one of the 
architects of the Indian Constitution, ob- 
served on several occasions that. the system 
envisaged under the new constitution is 
of the parliamentary type. Referrin: to 
the various articles dealing with the 


functions of the Predident, he remarked, 


that the President “will have necess:.rily 
to be understood as the President acting 
on the advice of his ministers.” He 
further observed that “the expres ion, 
‘aid and advice,’ is euphemistic phraseo- 
logy.”* <A similar opinion was expressed 
by Mr. S. N. Mukherjee, Joint Secre.ary 
of the Constituent Assembly of India. He 
remarked, “Although the title ‘Presic ent’ 
has been used in the constitution to denote 
the head of the state, the form of gov2rn- 
ment is modelled not on the Presidential 
system of Government of the United States 
but on the system of parliamentary demo- 
cracy.”® From this is becomes clear 
that under the new constitution, a pa-lia- 
mentary-cum-non-parliamentary system is 
introduced and it is mainly by convent_ons 
that the one or the other should preva_l. 


“No important institution is éver what 
the law makes it merely. It accumulates 
about itself traditions, conventions, ways of 


6. The Hindu, January 22, 1950. 
7. Ibid, 
8, Indian Republic, 26th January, 1350, 
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bekaviour which, without ever attaining 
the status of formal law, are not less for- 
midable in their influence than law itself 
could require.”® The framers of our con- 
stitUtion were largely influenced by the 
examples of Britain and the Dominions 
where the parliamentary system is largely 
based on conventions. Nothing is said in 
the constitution of the relation between 
the Prime Minister and other ministers. 
Moreover, no provision is made for the 
appointment of different categories of 
min-sters such as Ministers of the Cabient 
rank, Ministers of State and Deputy 
Mizxisters. “The constitution does not fix 
anv minimum or maximum limits to the 
size of the Council nor designate the 
offices. It leaves the Prime Minister 
cortpletely free in these matters.”?° As 
long as Sardar Vallabhai Patel was alive 
there was the post of Deputy Prime 
Minister and it terminated with his demise. 
The setting. up of convention for the sake 
of an individual is not a good sign for the 
heathy development of a constitution. 
However, in the matter of the relationship 
between the President and Prime Minister, 
the aims of the framers of the constitution 
hav2 been fulfilled by the setting up of 
hee_thy conventions. It is remarked that 
“sinze the achievement of independence 
there had been scores of instances where 
the Chief Ministers and Governors in 
certzin states differed over many matters.” 
Bu. there are hardly any such instance 
in the case of: relations between the 
President and the Prime Minister. The 
President of India has so far kept up the 
tradition of the parliamentary system by 
acting on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
The working of the constitution during the 
last eight years has shown that in the 
maccer of powers the Indian Prime 
Minister occupies a unique position. 

The ascendency of the Prime Minister 
has been established not only by conven- 





3. H. J. Laski: American Presidency, 
pp. 13-14. 
"). N. Srinivasan: 


men- in India, p. 218. 
41, The Mail, August 3, 1958, 
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tion but also by certain provisions in the 
constitution. The leadership of the Prime 
Minister is recognised in Article 74(1) 
wherein it is said that he shall be “at the 
head” of the Council of Ministers. Under 
Article 78 he acts as a liaison between the 
Cabinet and the President. He has to 
communicate to the President all decisions 
of the Cabinet and furnish such infor- 
mation relating to the administration of the 
affairs of the Union and proposals for 
legislation as the President may call for. 
In the words of Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami 
Aiyar, “This article is a very salutary 
provision and is based upon the constitu- 
tional practice obtaining in Britain at the 
present day.”!* Unlike the constitution of 
the Fourth French Republic, it is not 
stated in our constitution that the Prime 
Minister alone should “initiate” legislation. 
However, constitutional practice has esta- 
blished that the Prime Minister of India 
is the moving figure in the legislative field 
also. The cardinal feature of our con- 
stitution is that the powers of the Prime 
Minister are “secreted in the interstices of 
procedure,” and consequently the Indian 
Prime Minister has become one of the 
most highly powerful functionaries in the 
world, more by practice than by the letter 
of the constitution. 


Since the beginning of this century, 
parliamentary system is marked by the 
mounting supremacy of the Prime Minis- 
ter. This has led Mr. Ramsay Muir to re- 
mark that the Cabinet Government is “a 
dictatorship of one man.” This tendency 
goes counter to the ideal of parliamentary 
system. The Prime Minister “is, of course, 
eminently a co-ordinating Minister and up 
to a point a supervising Minister, though 
even he will be wise not to overdo it. He 
is not the master of the Cabinet.’23 But 
‘the position in India today is far from 
this ideal and the Cabinet is completely 
eclipsed by the Prime Minister’s over- 
shadowing personality. “The parliament- 
ary system is conducted on the vital 


12, The. Hindu, January 22, 1950. 


13. Herbert Morrison: Government 
Parliament, p. 38. 
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hypothesis that no man is indispensable’!4 functions with the pressure, for instance, 


However, in India a feeling of the indis- 
pensability of Mr. Nehru is pervading the 
minds of the people and this explains the 
paramountcy of the Prime Minister in 
India today. In the matter of the selection 
of ministers as well as in his relations 
with them, the Prime Minister has been 
acting almost without any check. The names 
of several of the Ministers of State and 
Deputy Ministers have come to be known 
to the people only after their appointment 
as ministers. Several of them have been 
made but they have not grown into minis- 
ters. It is a significant fact that few of them 
could rise higher in the ladder and become 
Cabinet Ministers. It is well remarked 
that “promotions from the ranks of the 
deputies have been so few that one cannot 
help questioning the wisdom of the initial 
choice,””15 

The imperious position occupied by the 
Prime Minister can be noted in his 
relations with his colleagues. Under the 
parliamentary system the Cabinet forms a 
team and hence collective responsibility 
has become a characteristic feature of the 
system. But in India Cabinet discussions 
and consultations have become few and 
formal. Men of the calibre and ex- 
perience of Dr. John Matthai, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Mr. V. V. Giri and Mr. C. D. 
Deshmukh could not work under such 
circumstances. Mr. A. D. Gorwala in his 
report to the Mysore Government stated, 
“Some of the Chief Ministers have been 
responsible for holding up work. They 
concentrate all decision-making authority 
in themselves reducing their colleagues in 
the Cabinet to mere figure-heads.”* What 
is said of the Chief Ministers holds good 
to a certain extent in the case of 
the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister 
has only to co-ordinate and _ super- 
vise the several departments and 
acquaint himself with the broad outline of 
events in all departments. “A Prime 


Minister who endeavours to combine these 


14. H. J. Laski: 
ment in England, 
.. 15. Cit,, in the Ed. Notes of The Modern 
Review, May. 1957, from the Economic Weekly. 

16. The Eastern Economist, Aug. 8, 1958. 
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of an office like that of foreign affairs, is 
bound to neglect one or other.”!7 But the 
Indian Prime Minister has not only over- 
burdened himself with a heavy portfolio 


-but also placed on himself several other 


problems. Mr. C. D. Deshmukh’s state- 
ment in the Lok Sabha after his resig- 
nation as Finance Minister has great con- 
stitutional significance, for it throws light 


on the relations between the Primz 
Minister and his colleagues. Mr. Nehru 
observed, “I am something more than a 


Prime Minister of this country. We are 
something more. We are the children of 
the Indian Revolution.”48 


In his relations with Parliament also, 
the Prime Minister occupies a unique 
position. Under the Parliamentary system, 
“he must be the active leader of the 
legislative assembly—his presence  co- 
ordinates, in a way otherwise unattainable. 
the work of his colleagues in the legisla- 
ture.’1® The uniquences of the parliamen- 
tary system lies in the responsibility of 
the cabinet to the legislature and its fulfil- 
ment depends on the existence of a strong 
opposition in the legislature. “On the 
opposition rests the main responsibility for 
what was once the critical function of 
Parliament as a whole.’?° In India Cabinet 
responsibility to parliament has become a 
picturesque formality and whatever the 
Prime Minister speaks in the Lok Sabha is 
drowned in applause. This is partly duc 
to the personality of Mr. Nehru and mostly 
due to the absence of a strong opposition 
party. As the late Mavlankar remarked, 
“The difficulty is that one should reckon 
with the vagaries of the mammoth official 


‘party which has a three to one majority 


in the House while the opposition is a 
heap of contradictory and conflicting. ele- 
ments.” 

The Prime Minister of India is the 
key-man not only in the Council of 
Ministers and the Parliament but also in 


17. H. J. Laski: 
p. 362. . 

18. Statesman, July 26, 1956. 

19, H. J. Loski: Grammar of Politics, p. 262. 

20. L. S. Amery, D. W. Brogan and 
Others: Parliament—A Survey, p. 39. 
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the Congress Party. Under the party 
system that prevails today the Prime 
Minister cannot but belong to a political 
party. However, it would not be proper 
for him to burden himself with party 
organisation or to carry party propaganda 
at the time of elections. A Prime Minister 
who works as the Secretary or President 
of a party can hardly find time to do his 
duties as a Prime Minister. Moreover, the 
two offices are irreconcilable, for the 
president of a party represents the party 
wile the Prime Minister represents the 
ecuntry. It is equally inadvisable for 
tte Prime Minister to take an active part 
in an electioneering campaign. It is no 
doubt said that the work is done in the 
capacity of a party member but not of a 
Prime Minister. Such a transformation is 
e usive. In the matter of political pressure 
exerted on the people and officials, the 
distinction between the Prime Minister and 
party leader, saan remains valid. 
I 


Further evidence or argumentation is — 


rot wanted to conclude that one of the 
cangers to the parliamentary government 
ir. India lies in the growing domination of 
the Prime Minister. Under parliamentary 
system, no doubt the Prime Minister is 
1e key-figure but in India he has become 
aimost the sole figure. A sound party system 
-& the sine qua non for the healthy progress 
“t parliamentary system. Parties in a 
cemocracy must depend for their strength 
not on individual persons but on pro- 
grammes. In a democracy “the professed 
teason for the existence of a party is the 
promotion of a particular set of doctrines 
and ideas.”*2 In a country like Great 
Britain the Labour Party owes its strength 
not to Mr. Attlee or Mr. Gaitskell but to 
its programme; so too the conservative 
party. But in France it is said that “groups 
are pledged to men rather than to program- 
mes or principles.’”22 This is due to the 
absence of well-organised parties and so 
parlimentary system has resulted in par- 
liamentary anarchy in France. In India the 


21. Lord Bryce: 
Vol. I, p. 126, 

22. Munro: The Governments of Europe, 
p. 607. 
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distinguishing feature of the party system 
is the existence of one strong party and a 
number of small groups. The parties which 
contested the elections (in 1952) for the 
Union Parliament numbered 79 and for the 
State Legislatures over 179. “The Congress 
won 36 seats out of 489 seats in the House 
of People.”*8 Either the continuance of 
the present one-party domination or the 
growth of multiple parties will endanger 
parliamentary system in India. Under the 
former there will be the domination of the 
Prime Minister due to the absence of a 
strong opposition leader. Under the latter 
the Prime Minister’s post may become 
slippery as has happened in France and 
the dictatorship of the President may come 
into existence. Thus either way there will 
be darger to parliamentary system. Politi- 


cal theory and practice have beyond dis- 


pute established the fact that the existence _ 
of two great political parties divided by 
broad issues of policy is an essential factor 
in the success of parliamentary democracy. 

The domination of a single individual 
becomes possible when the people are 
ignorant and are indifferent to politics. 
Such a people generally lack self-reliance 
and develop hero-worship. Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar remarked that “democracy in 
India is only a top dressing in an Indian 
soil, which is essentially -undemocratic.” 
The social and psychological background 
in India is such that people are prone to 
think that they are fit to be ruled but not 
to rule. No doubt in every country “party 
idols” exist and “personal leadership may 
attract or repel large numbers of follo- 
wers.’*4 But in India this tendency exists 
in a preponderant measure and therein 
lies the danger to our _ parliamentary 
system. The success of Parliamentary 
system in India or anywhere, ultimately 
depends on educating the people to love 
freedom. “The whole system (Parliamen- 
tary system) is a free system—-and depen- 
denz in the last analysis on the will of 
the people to be free.’ 

23. N. Srinivasan: Democratic Government 
in India, p. 378. 

24. ©. E. Merriam and H. F. Gosnell: 
The American Party System, p. 148. 

25. Ivor Jennings: Parliament, p. 507, 





SHORT-TERM BORROWINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
| By Pror. DHARMENDRA PRASAD, M.A. 


I 
It is the usual practice to resort to short- 
term borrowings to meet temporary im- 
balance in the revenue receipts so that the 
pubic authorities are constrained to borrow 
in the anticipation of revenues. The rates 
of such loans are generally lower because 
they are made with funds which the 
banks would not dare to use for long- 
term loans as they may need such money 
on very short-notice and unless this money 
ean be loaned for short-periods it will 
have to remain idle with them. In 
addition, the modern governments have 
demonstrated an increasing reliance on 
short-term borrowings through the renewal 
and funding operations for war ‘and 
development financing and consequently, 
the traditional pattern of floating debt for- 
ming a small part of the total debt has 
changed. It has come to occupy an im- 
portant place in the public debt struc- 
tures. An attempt has been made in this 
article to discuss in brief the trends in 
short-term borrowings of the Government 
of India. It will be preceded by a des- 
cription of the various forms of floating 
loans. 
i 

The most common forms of short-term 
or floating loans in the Commonwealth 
countries are the Treasury Bills‘and ‘ways 
and means advances.’ Occasionally, how- 
ever, Treasury Deposit Receipts have also 
been used as an effective instrument 
short-term borrowings. 

The Treasury Bill is a promissory note 
‘of the Government issued in exchange of 
deposit at the Reserve Bank of India. It 
gives a written promise to pay 91 days 
later the specified sum. The advantage to 
the creditor in this form of lending is 
that he can lend his money for only three 
‘months and know exactly what sum he 
will then have available. Moreover, the 
form of Treasury Bill leaves a space for 

4) 
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the creditor’s name, but the sum is pay- 
able to ‘bearer’ if no name has been 
entered and most of the bills the marxel 
handles are generally left.as “bearer bil's ; 
a phenomenon commonly inconsistent wir 
ordinary commercial bills where .% 
addition of each, signature adds to iv 
security. But the Treasury Bill is a 
promise of the Government and no dis- 
count house or bank signature can add to 
that security. The unquestionable secur ty 
makes it possible for them to pass round 
the market as ‘bearer bills’ without snv 
one hesitating to take them up. Being 
rediscountable at the Reserve Bank anc 
generally issued during the slack season. 
they provide an ideal form of investment 
for the surplus funds of the banks. 

The Treasury Bills are issued in two 
forms, viz, ‘tender’ and ‘tap’; the former 
is meant to draw money from the public, 
and the latter, to enable the State Govern- 
ments, semi-Government institutions and 
foreign Governments to invest their short- 
term surplus funds. The tap issues are 
created by the Reserve Bank on hehalt ol 
the Government of India in the form of ad 
hoe Treasury Bills which also have a 
currency of 91 days. These ad hoc bills are 
sold at a rate arrived at by adding Rs. 0.016 
to bulk ‘tender’ rate at the preceding © 
public auction. The tap issues have been 
introduced with the object of making 
available to the State Government 
sufficient Treasury Bills to meet their 
needs whether or not the weekly auctions 
were being held and to eliminate under- 
sirable fluctuations in the discount rate 
which would otherwise result if these 
governments competed with the regular 
investors, such as banks and insurance 
companies for the limited supply of 
Treasury Bills at the weekly-auctions. 

Public issue, in India, on account of 
tight money market conditions, is often 
only a small part of the total issue of the 
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Tr-asury Bills. The notice for the weekly 
terler indicating the amount offered and 
the dates on which the tender and payment 
are to be made, are included in the same 
press communique which announces the 
res_lts of the previous auction. Applica- 
cat sn for the Treasury Bills have to be 
mae for a minimum amount of Rs. 25,000 
or : multiple thereof and payment for 
accsoted tenders can be made in the form 
of cash, cheques or maturing Treasury 
Bill: normally on the third day following 
the ssue of the press communique. Tenders 
are isually received from a few scheduled 
ban-s but there are no restrictions on the 
clas: of tenderers-and any member of pub- 
lic <an put in an application. Very often 
“the Reserve Bank has to intervene by pur- 
chasng bills on its cwn account to ensure 
succcssful placement. ‘T’'o certain extent it 
is trae, private individuals and institutions 
othe. than banks also tender for Treasury 


Bills. but the amount tendered for on 
their own account is very small. More 
usualy they purchase Treasury Bills 


throzgh their banks. Tenders at higher 
rate which carries correspondingly lower 
disccant rate are accepted to the fullest 
exter: possible and the difference between 
the umount sold and the amount of offer 
is mode up by making a_ proportionate 
allotrent to the next best rate. On matu- 
rity -he bills are repaid at the office or 
branca of the Reserve Bank from which 
they vere issued. 

‘Tais brings us to the ways and means 
advances. When in anticipation of re- 
ceipts from taxation or from long-term 
loans, the government needs funds which 
cannc conveniently or economically be 
obtair2d from the money market, either 
becauze of temporary stringency or because 
the is=ies and maturities of Treasury Bills 
or otk2r short-term securities “cannot be 
prope>-y adjusted to the requirements of 
the gcv~ernment, the Central Bank can per- 
form : useful function by granting tempo- 
rary Vays and means advances to the gov- 
ernme-.t. Although, to the extent that the 
procee-s of Government disbursements out 
of sucr advances whether in the forms of 
notes, coins or cheques on the Central 
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Bank—are deposited by the recipients to 
the credit of their accounts with the com- 
mercial banks, the latter enjoy an increase 
in their cash resources and, therefore, in 
their capacity to expand credit through, 
increased advances, discounts and invest- 
ments, cut it is not always inflationary in 
consequence. In the first place, since 
such an advance is liquidated within a 
short-period, it does not serve as a source 
of inflation per se. Secondly, there are 
occasions during.the year particularly in 
countries where the money market is not 
well organised, when owing to a desire for 
liquidity for those liable for heavy tax 
payments a temporary stringency arises; 
the Central Bank accommodation to the 
government not only - provides the latter 
with the nessesary finance for the time 
being but also helps to counteract the 
stringency by placing more funds at the 
disposal of the market. 

Section 17 (5) of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, authorises the Bank to make 
to the Central and State Governments 
ways and means advances which are re- 
payable not later than three months from 
the date of making the advances. There 
are no statutory provisions as regards 
either the rate of interest to be charged 
or the maximum amount of advance, 
which are regulated by the respective 
agreement of arrangement. The actual 
rate charged has usually been one per cent 


below the prevailing bank rate. In case 
of the Central Government the total of 
such advances outstanding at any time 


should noz exceed the minimum balance 
which she has agreed to maintain with the 
Reserve Bank. 

Borrowing through the issue of Trea- 
sury Deposit Receipts on the British pat- 
tern was resorted to as an anti-inflationary 
programme for a period of about two years 
since October, 1948, when on account of © 
the tight money market conditions public — 
issue of the Treasury Bills had to be sus- | 
pended. In England, Treasury Deposit | 
Receipts came into existence during the 
Second World War when in order to 
mobilise all available: finance the British 
Government started the practice of bor- 
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rowing a large part of the surplus balance 
of the banking system. Borrowing through 
Treasury Bills still left large balances 
idle in the market because of the low 
return on the Bills and the voluntary 
character of subscription to them. Under 
instructions from the Treasury the Bank 
of England, therefore, called upon the 
banks to lend a sizable part of their idle 
balances at stipulated rates of interest. 
Quotas were fixed for each bank after 
taking all relevant factors into account. 
Treasury Deposit Receipts have beén, thus 
somewhat compulsory in nature and differ 
from the Treasury Bills in this respect. 
The Indian Treasury Deposit Receipts were 
issued for six, nine and twelve months 


bearing rates of interest of 1 per cani, 14 
per cent and 14 per cent, per annun, res- 
pectively, and thus, they were sligh ly less 
liquid as compared tn the Treasury Bills. 
The Treasury Deposit Receipts were avail- 
able only to the Commercial Banks. They, 
amounted to Rs. 11.47 crores at the 2nd of 
the year 1951-52. Their issue was <liscon- 
tinued on the resumption of the public 
issue of the Treasury Bills. 


ings 
In the following table is giver the 
trend in the short-term borrowings >i the 
Government during the last twenty years. 
It has been compiled from the Reserve 
Bank’s Reports on currency and finirce. 


SHORT-TERM BORROWINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 1939-60 


(in Crores of Rs.) 


At the end of Issue of Treasury Bills. 
the year $$ 
Amount sold Amount sold in Amount out- ‘Treasury Bills, (5) as Total Irte ns] 
to public favour of the — standing at ways and _—spercent- or Rupes: iebt 
Reserve Bank the end of means advances age of of t > 
the year and Treasury (7) Govern net 
Deposit Receipts 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1930-40 120.43 104.95 54.71 54.70 6.6 760. 5-1 
1940-41 101.33 140.76 68.90 84.90 9.4 902.7: 
194] -42 118.60 291.48 136.98 136.98 13.7 998. 3} 
1942-43 371.93 496.42 264.70 264.70 20.3 1,298.37 

1943-44 396.19 215.93 110.61 110.61 7.4 1,494. ! 
1944-45 229.28 144.81 86.71 86.70 4,.7 1,822. }.. 
1945-46 117.91 161.99 83.33 . 83.33 3.9 2,245. °C 
RE 1946-47 51.27 220.30 77.59 79 .20 3.2 2,323. 06 
RE 1947-48 $4.56 271.33 98.68 86.84 4.1 2,132. 38 
RE 1948-49 46.01 1,117.85 350.47 373.33 15.0 2,412.' 6 
RE 1949-50 38.76 1,381.12 341.86 361.48 14.8 2,456 ...3 
RE 1950-51 — 1,394.35 308.02 373.20 14.9 2,000. 3 
RE 1951-52 — 1,335.50 314.34 335.01 13.5 2,474.7 
RE ~ .1952-53 42.00 1,283.11 315.29 319.19 12.8 2,499.53 
RE 1953-54 . 56.50 1,309.06 334.95 405 .29 15.1 2,553.05 
RE 1954-55 23 .50 1,523.81 471.87 554.96 19.2 2,899.08 
RE 1955-56 55.50 1,994.09 595.25 711.87 22.4 3,170.&2 
RE 1856-57 1.00 2,737.58 835.70 865.25 24.6 3,514.19 
RE 1957-58 — 4,236.65 1,295.12 1,215.70 30.3 4,004.63 
RE 1958-59 — —J — 1.275.12 27.9 4,992 .&9 
BE 1959-60 — — — 1,535.12 30.3 5,073.7} 


is evident that the percentage of 


ing during the same period more thar 28 


floating debt to the total internal debt of 
the Government has increased more than 
four times since 1939-40 and its outstand- 


times. At the end of the year 1939-40 the 
percentage of floating loans to the t tal 
internal debt was 6.6 whereas it increased 
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in 1559-60 (B.E.) to more than 30. The 
outs.anding of floating debts which amount- 
ed i= 1939-40 to Rs. 54-70 crores increased 
to F3. 264.70. crores in 1942-43, Rs. 373.33 
crores in 1948-49, Rs. 869.25 crores in 1956- 
57 ard Rs. 1,535.12 crores in 1959-60 (B.E.). 
The substential increases in the outstand- 
Ing during the war and the later plan 
years indicate that there has been a signi- 
ficarnt growth in the Government’s depend- 
ence on anticipatory borrowings in view 
of >aceipts from War taxes and develop- 
mer: Toans. 


Another noticeable feature is that in 
the Government of India’s floating deb‘ 
siructure outstancings of Treasury Bills 
have been occupying a dominating place 
beczuse, on the one hand, the Government 
did hardly resort to ways and-means ad- 
var :es in the immediate post-war years in 
vie.7 of the large cash balances accumulat- 
cd juring the Second World War, and on 
the other, most of -the budget deficits in 
the later Post-War years could more con- 
ver_ently be financed by selling Treasury 
Bi.s in favour of the Reserve Bank. The 
clcring cash balance of the Government 
increased from Rs. 16.12 crores at the end 
of 1939-40 to Rs. 83,66 crores, Rs. 266.28 
crc~es and Rs. 529.53 crores at the end of 
19-3-44, 1944-45 and 1945-46 respectively. 
Al-nough, since 1946-47 it began to decline 
bui before 1954-55 if hardly reached the 
scz.ccity surface. It amounted to Rs. 417.95 
er:res, Rs, 159.62 crores, Rs. 162.23 crores, 
Rs. 149.48 crores, Rs. 169.94 crores, Rs. 
162.69 crores and Rs. 99.4 crores at the end 


of 1946-47, 1947-48, 1948-49, 1949-50, 1950-~ 


01 1951-52 and 1952-53, respectively. This 
recular and substantial decline in the 
cé:h balances in the late post-war years 
w-s compensated by selling on an increas- 
ins seale the “ad hoc” Treasury Bills to 
tke Reserve Bank rather than resorting to 
wiys and means advance. 

§ 


IV 
Although, the Indian Treasury Bill is 
a child of war-time financial needs, its 
issue has been almost regularly practised 
perticularly during the period of down- 
ward business spirals. It was first issued 


— 


December 


‘to the tight money market conditions. 
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in 1917 for meeting the Government’s dis- 
bursements on behalf of the British War 
Office. During the period between the 
two World Wars sales of Treasury Bills 
were made only in the slack season when 
funds for short-term investments were 
plentiful and discontinued in the busy 
season. They were more or less regularly 
issued bv tender till December, 1949 and 
as stated earlier, a few scheduled banks 
have generally been the main holders. From 
1949 the public auction of 
Treasury Bills remained suspended owing 
The 
issue to the public was, however, resumed 
in September, 1952. It was again suspend- 
ed from April 20, 1954 to November 20, 
1954, since then it is issued regularly. 


The outstandings of Treasury Bills 
consist of (i) Treasury Bills held by the 
public, (ii) Treasury Bills held by the 
otate Governments and other approved 
bodies, (iii) “ad hoes” created in 1948-49 
for holding in the Reserve Bank’s Issue 
Department to replace sterling securities 
transferred to the U. K. Government in 
terms of the Sterling Balances Agreement 
of July, 1948 and (iv) “ad hocs” created in 
1954-55 and held. in the Issue Department 
for replenishing the Centre’s Cash balan- 
ces. The outstanding of Treasury Bills 
increased from Rs. 54.71 crores in 1939-40 
to Rs. 264.70 crores in 1942-43, Rs. 358.02 
crores in 1950-51, Rs. 595.25 crores in 1955- 
o6 and Rs. 1,295.12 crores in 1957-58. 


In connection with the purchase. of 
sterling annuities and defence stores and 
installations under the items (iii) above, 
“ad hoe” bills amounting to Rs. 292 crores 
were created (Rs. 284 crores in August 


1948 ard Rs. 8 crores in March 1949). 
They were to be cancelled in . gradual 
instalments. Their issue had no monetary 


impact as they were in no way connected 
with ‘the Government deficits. No “ad 
hocs” were issued in the years 1949-50 to 
1953-54 because- the Government during 
these years had: still enough cash balances 
to meet her temporary financial needs in 
anticipation of revenue and loans, In the 
subsequent years on account of large over- 
all deficits, the cash position of Govern- 
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ment rapidly shrinked and the Govern- 
ment had to approach the Reserve Bank 
for temporary accomodations. During the 
last five years the over-all deficits of the 
Government ranged as Rs. 159.87 crores 
in 1957-58, Rs. 184.75 Crores in 1956-57, 
Rs. 458.58 crores in 1959-60 (B.E.). These 
deficits were mostly financed by _ selling 
Treasury Bills in favour of the Reserve 
Bank which substantially inflated the out- 
standing position of Treasury Bills and 
considerably affected the money supply. 
The amount of Treasury Bills sold to the 
public during the war years showed a 
-marked rise but in the post-war years it 
sharply declined because the market 
stringencies did not permit its regular 
sale. | 
. Vv 

The short-term borrowings througn 
the issue of Treasury Bills have thus 
gradually occupied a significant place in the 
debt structure of the Government of India. 
It has played an important role in the 
proper placement of  over-flowing funds 
during the slack seasons and in meeting 
the temporary revenue imbalance of the 
Government. The intention of the Gov- 
ernment also appears to make the issue of 
floating loans a regular feature of the 
money market and even ‘to finance the 
‘long-term needs by such issues through 
the renewal and funding processes. The 
receipts from the floating debts by issuing 
Treasury Bills in favour of the Reserve 
Bank during the Second Five-Year Plan 
period have been placed at Rs: 1,200 Crores 
A great authority on Banking has rightly 
suggested that keeping in view the appe- 
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tite of the money market large -loating 
funds can be directed to remain  3crma- 
nently employed to finance lorg-term 
needs of the public authorities. The regu- 
larity of rise in the floating debts cy pro- 
viding the, Government securities capable 
of absorbing the - short-term  binking 
funds on a fairly increasing scale his also 
considerably compensated the  trad:t.onal 
absence of a ° well-developed  nonev 
market in India. . 

But the frequent disturbances n ithe 
public issues indicate that in India lerge 
short-term banking funds are not }e:ma- 
nently available and Treasury bill's are 
often more in the nature of ari ave.iwue 
through which banks may tempcra ‘ilv 
employ their finds than a positive ud to 
the Government for permanent borrc wing. 
In the U. K. Treasury bills are f ovied 
all through the year because of the co 11i 1u- 
ed availability of large amount of flratne 
funds for which Treasury Bills  pro.w-de 
very suitable form of investment. EFa7vks, 
discount houses, as well as foreign  gov- 
ernments have large balances whicn .c- 
main inyested in the Treasury bills. ‘The 
problem is, therefore, to broaden ihe 
market for bills, not only by induciie av 
usual, the major Indian ‘scheduled Ja ‘ks 
and average banks to evince greafer asd 
continuing. interest in holding Tresu~v 
bills in their portfolio. but also by kcin«- 
ing.in non-bank institutions such a: ‘w« 


large business. .corporations and ther bv 
render the Treasury Bill an = effertive 
money: market instrument, at the ame 


time securing for the exchequer 
funds through ‘their .medium. 
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THE 4TH OF JULY IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
A Legend and A Symbol 


By SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE, 


I :ust happened to be at Washington 


on the 4th gf July, last year. We 
wer: lucky that we were there at the 
tim2 negotiating a loan with the World 


Bark. Round this day has grown a legend 
and by itself it has developed into a 
symbol. The whole of American History 
from. the days of the “Mayflower” and the 
Pile-im Fathers, its colonial character 
anc ics pioneer outlook seems converged 
on -1is day and it became symbolic also nf 
a new thought, a new era and a new 
colective, creative and co-operative effort. 
The ceclaration of Independence drafted 
by Ihomas Jefferson was adopted by the 
Second Continental Congress on July 4, 
1772 as “the unanimous declaration of the 
thi~esn United States of America.” It 
restated almost in academic terms certain 
fur damentals about human relations in a 
socio-politic unit—‘truths which the 
framers declared were self-evident.” 


So ia 


_) That all men are created equal. 

~) That they are endowed by their 
creator with certain unalienable right, 
that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

That whenever any form of Govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it and to institute 
new Government laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to 
affect their safety and happiness.” 


3) 


Being basically a student of history, I 
had almost developed a _ subconscious 
veneration for this day. All the more su 
becsuse I was re-reading the night before a 


M.A. LL.B., 1.4.4.8. (Retd.) 

small chronicle of American History, to re- 
fresh my memory about facts and figures. 
From my room in the Sheraton Park Hotel 
where I was sumptuously lodged I could 
see the come of the capitol at the distance 
and the Washington Memorial which stared 
me in the face every morning on waking, 
with the distant line of the Potomac in the 
horizon and the green belt below. In 
those silent hours when the city was just 
dozing to a sleep one could get in a flash 
not merely an analysis of the broad facts 
of life but also a faint picture of a deeper 
synthesis. That was the pointer of history 
which I brought with me. I could hear 
the varied carols with Walt Whitman. I 
could hear America singing. It is 
claimed that the United States of America 
is a teeming Nation of Nations. One 
author states that “the richness and variety 
of the regional texture, each section with 
its own ethnic combination. constitutes one 
of the strengths of the United States. The 
consciousness of this extent and variety 
give a Xind of continental confidence, per- 
haps even a brashness and boastfulness to 
the American Character.” The whole of 
Europe and in the Pacific coast even a 
sprinkling of the China, Japan, Polynesia 
and others rushed here and built a nation 
out of a vast wilderness with a spirit of rug- 
gedness and doggedness. Many say that 
U.S.A. has been the greatest single achieve- 
ment of European civilisation. It is a 
statement correct up toa point. But 
America is not merely a repetition or pro- 
jection of Europe or its civilisation. Its 
model of life, its thought pattern, its 
nationel character were conditioned by 
certain other factors, the greatest of which 
was the geographical impact of a vast un- 
charted continent with its untold natural 
resources and secondly the interplay of 
various racial groups that had immigrated. 
There was a spirit of individualism, there 
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was a spirit of adventure, there was a touch 
of puritanic thought, there was an escape 
from the ordinary bounds of life, even 
from law and justice, there was avarice 
and greed, there was raw life. Search for 
gold and search of soul met together in 
the same plaform and combined into a 
new social pattern as a search for ego and 
life. ‘I go west’ was a real cry. Here was 
a curious admixture from the days of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, Boston Brahmins, the 
Cabots and the Lodges to the wild west 
erners on the banks of the Sacramento, to 
the Utah Mormons, New York bosses, 
Chicago bootleggers, St. Barvara or Bever- 
ley Hill’s film stars. Years ago F-— Scott 
Fitzgerald—wrote: France was a_ land, 
England was a people but America was 
still an idea. Yes, it still is, in the bigger 
sense. 

The day wore on—a gay one but a 
little cloudy. There’was a nip of the mon- 
soon in the air. Washington could be as 
bad as Calcutta and as sweltering. Imme- 
diately after lunch we started for the main 
scene of the celebrations—the grounds near 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
D.C., overlooking the distant Pentagon on 
the other side of the Potomac. Big limou- 
Sines struggled with those on foot like us. 
It was a huge ‘melee’ of human heads. 
Men, women, children in their gayest 
dresses, of different races, climes and 
classes of all denominations even foreign- 
ers like us, joined to pay homage to a day 
which is symbolic of a grand chapter in 
human history. We walked in the grounds 
and in the gardens. We walked up the 
stairs, we stood in reverence’ before the 
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outsize statue of Abraham Lincoln seated 
in that giant chair. Somehow or other my 
memory leapt back to the days of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and from “Log Cabin to 
White House” which I had read with avidity 
in my school days. Like a Rip Van Winkle 
I awoke. We did read again the extracts 


of Lincoln’s famous words inscribed there 


and saw the loving homage that the notion 
had paid to him. “In this temple as in 
the hearts of the people for whom he 
saved the Union, the memory of Abrahom 
Lincoln is enshrined for ever” and the 
words that still ring in our ears are echocd 
and reechoed here that “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people snail 
not perish from the earth.” 

We sat in the porch facing the river, 
Thousands sat with us gay, good asd 
debonair. It was a fraternizing set. ii 
was a society electric with thought c.1.d 
gaiety and loaded to the brim with pass.cn. 
Multi-coloured lights sprang up. Baz: is 
and music brought up memories as well ds 
melodies. Fireworks were silhoutted in 
the sky. It was the story of a nation, 0: 
life with a promise. The gong chimed 
ten. It was drizzling. It was time to di»- 
perse. We hurried. Street cars were al! 


full. Hi, ho, we had imbibed from the 
folks something of a grand drama. It vis 
not the rock and roll, not the sex oc « 


sensation, not the stories of Reno or I[.:: 
Vegas, not of juvenile delinquencies wr 
adult cruelties, its broadways and lite: 
ways, hotels or motels, not of the migh:, 
dollar or the sky-scrapears, of down-to.”, 
as well as uptown, but of ‘life within Jin 
as the poet Melville puts it. 
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BILINGUAL BOMBAY STATE AND BORDER DISPUTE 
By. D. V. REGE, I.¢.8. (Retd. ) 


Tue Marathi people have been agitating to 


have 2 linguistic State of their own and to have 
the prsdominantly Marathi border areas which 
have 3een unjustly included in the Mysore 
State :ncorporated in the Bombay State. People 
outsii2 Maharashtra do not, however, seem to 
be yell) acquainted with the merits of the 
Mahi~ashtrian case and are 
heve “hat the Marathi people are prone to un- 
necessary quarrelling and agitation. The 
Mahz-ashtrians, too, relying on the justice of 
their vase, aave not taken sufficient care to 
eduerve the non-Maharashtrians in the 
matt>*, An attempt is, therefore, made here 
lo sct out the facts of the case briefly in the 
hope :hat the agitation will be viewed by out- 
siderz in its proper perspective. 

The resolution about reorganising the Bri- 
tish “ndian Provinces (many of which were 
prodicts of historical accidents) on _ linguistic 
basi was a hardy annual in the Congress Ple- 
nay Sessions sincé the mid-twenties. Though 
the _ongress Party lost much of its enthusiasm 
on 2s point after independence, Government 
announced its intention to form the Andhra 
Pracrsh, following the disturbances that took 
place after the self-i1mmolation of Pottu Shri- 
ramzlu on this issue. After this, it was not 
possiple to shelve the question of linguistic 
Statzs and Government appointed the States 
Reo*zanisation Commission to report on it. 
States were already unilingual in the north and 
east of India, and the Commission ~ recom- 
mended unilingual States of Kerala (which is 
onl~ nearly 15,000 sq. miles in area), Madras, 
(Temil), Andhra Pradesh (Telugu) and 


inclined to be-| 


tween the Marathi and Gujarati people. These 
recommendations evoked g storm of protest in 
Maharashtra which led the Congress High 
Command to put forward various alternative 
proposals, the underlying idea in all of them 
being to separate the Bombay City from Maha- 
rashtra. When this attempt was foiled by the 
martyrdom of 105 people who were shot down 


in the blood bath that took place in Bombay 
in 1956, a bigger bilingual State was ulti- 


mately formed, including Vicarbha. 


Both the Marathi, and to a lesser extent, 
the Gujarati people are nursing a sense of 
gross injustice and bitterness as they alone, of 
all people in India, have been deprived of their 
unilingual State. The advantages of a unilin- 
cual “State need no stressing. In _ bilingual 
Sattes, there ig always suSpicion and _bitter- 
ness_that one language area is being favoured 
at the expense of the other; whereas in @ unl- 
lingual State, people feel one with Government 
as the administration, Assembly proceedings 
and education in schools are carried on in their 
language. It is clear that the only reason why 
a separate Samyukta Maharashtra State is 
not conceded is the-Bombay City. Bombay is 
surrounded on three sides by Marathi-speaking 
areas and by sea on the fourth (west) side. It 
is no doubt a cosmopolitan city, but so are 
Calcutta, Madras and other big cities. The 
Marathi-speaking people form about 49 per cent 
of the population, while Gujaratis form only 


18 per cent. Though the development oil 


Bombay owed a good deal to non-Maharash- 
trians such as. the British, Parsis, Gujaratis, 
etc., the Marathi people have also contributed 


Mysore (Kannad), but denied the same privi-_to its development in the shape of labouf, 


lege to the Marathi, and  Gujarati-speaking 
peczle who were clubbed together in the bilin- 
‘us ombay Stete. Though the Marathi 
poy ulation is 34 crores, 7;é., the same as Telugu 
pecrie, a separate State of the Marathi-speak- 
ing people of Vidarbha consisting of eight dis- 
trie ts Was recommended with a view to making 
the bilingual Bombay State ‘balanced’ as be- 


which is not the case in Calcutta where the 
capital and labour are contributed by hon- 
Bengalis.. The fear that if Bombay is included 
in Maharashtra, the State Government will dis-_ 
criminate_agajnst the non-Maharashtrian capi- 
talists is imaginary, as apart from the con- 
trol of the Union Government, the Maharash- 
trians will not like to ruin their city which is 
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BILINGUAL BOMBAY STATE AND BORDER DISPUTE 


the rerve-centre of Maharashtra. Again, even turbances, has stated in his book that q Ct ce 


in the heart of Maharashtra today, most of 
the millionaires gre Gujaratis and Marwaris 
and nobody has molested them. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
the views of two members of the States Re- 
organisation Commission which were expressed 
after the publication of their report. While 
addressing the Annual General Meeting of the 
Servants cf India Society in Poona, Shri H. N. 


Minister (one can easily locate him) te’ 
that the Maharashtriang were like wolv-- 
deserved to be shot. Shri Morarji Desa’, 
then Chief Minister of Bombay, told 1° 
Dean, an American student who inteiv — 
him that Shivaji who killed Afzal K's 
‘treachery’ could be praised only by the Air. . 
who were votaries of violence. All tu: 
Marathi people who have served their cc - 

























in times of peril want is justice and fa: 
and they firmly believe that truth wi'i 
mately prevail and injustice cannot 
endure. 


Kunzru_declared that_Bombay city belonged _to 
Maharashtra, Sardar Panikkar stated in a 
_ public spééch in Calcutta that Bombay City 
belonged to Maharashtra and that the Com- 
mission’s intention in Fecommending the bilin- 
gual Bombay State was to allow for the deve- 
lopment of Kandla Port before forming the tWO jg.uo are sometimes bewildered by theirs 


eae oe) pa a ORL. PR ee Oe oe 
uniinigual States of Mgha-Gujarat and “Sam- tion for the border areas which have bee | 
yukta Maharashtra with Bombay as its capital. justly included in the Mysore State, ay 


“The Maharashtrian case for a State of consider this to be a9 minor issue which ca 
their own, though strong and just, has suffered postponed until the major objective is achu 
due to the following five reasons:v(i) Absence The border dispute is not such a minor | 
of a strong leader of all-India stature. The as it appears. It has become a life and < : 
leadership of Maharashtra proved totally weak question for the ten lacs of Marathi-spe: 
and had no courgge to oppose the Congress people who are affected by it. They have | 
High Command.{ii) Maharashtrians have no agitating for their inclusion in Mahare-: 
English paper of their own and their case did ever since the question of reorganising *:: 
not get an all-India publicity. Most of the on linguistic basis was broached. The s: ° 
English newspapers published in Maharashtra grahg started by them in 1956 was wile: 

are owned by capitalists who are opposed to on the assurance given by the Union |: 

the inclusion of Bombay in Maharashtra. Minister, Shri G. B. Pant, that he woud : 
\4ii) There is prejudice against the Maharash- steps to solve the dispute through the Wc- 

trians due to historical reasons and it has been Zonal Council or otherwise. The Prime 4\.: 

intensified by Mahatmaji’s assasination by a ter, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, told a dvjn 

Maharashtrian iv) Failure of the Maharash- tion of the Marathi-speaking pecple from 
trians to educate the people outside Maha- border area who waited on him when the Str 
rashtra on the merits of their case. And Reorgonisation Bill was being discusse- 
(v) propaganda done against Maharashtrians Parliament that they had » strong case 
by powerful persons and vested interests. that he would reconsider their case in a qu 
They have been labelled as goondas, though atmosphere after the major issues were ol! 
every community has its csare of goondas and settled. As no steps were taken to impleni 
though common people everywhere take to non- these assurafces for over two years, the per 
violence to show their yvesentment against concerned started peaceful agitation in w’ 
gross injustice done to them as was noticed in more than 10,000 people courted imprisonr 
Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh and elsewhere. Alle- and which has now taken the form of no f° 
gations about molestation of Gujarati women ment of land revenue in the 148 ville: 
during the Bombay disturbances were foznd to selected for this purpose. The Governm: 
be false. It was even alleced that the Marathi policy that the dispute should be amical 
people want Ris State to revive ‘Maratha scttled by negotiation between the two Ch 


. Even those who appreciate the ." 
rashtrian stand on the Samyukta Maher - 


imperialism’/“The American author, Alexander Ministers concerned hag failed and is not ik: 
nl 3 ; ry ry 
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adopied by Shri B. D. Jatti, Chief Minister 
of \.ysore. There is no reason why the Patas- 
kar formula which has been evolved by an 
emirent Congressman and which has been 
accented by two other Congress States for solv- 
ing tne:r border dispute should not be applied 
to this dispute also. The Mysore game appears 
take an obstinate attitude to gain 
time and meanwhile to discourage the use of 
Mar2thi as much as possible and to manipulate 
the zext census to decrease the percentage of 
Mar=tki people in the disputed area. Belgaum’s 
case is exactly like that of Bellary which was 
give. =o Mysore against the recommendation 
of tae States Reorganisation Commission and 
My ore Government cannot have it both ways. 
The Marathi population in Belgaum town (in~ 
cluc:ng cantonment) is 57 per cent, while the 
Karnadigas form only 21 per cent, Urdu- 
spe.sing heing 14 per cent and the rest 8 per 
cen The Belgaum Municipality which re- 
cently completed 100 years of its existence has 
thr: agnout this period carried on its adminis- 
tration in Marathi. The proportion of its 
Maratai members has always been above two- 
thirces, The Karwar issue is sought to be 


cloviled by wrongly urging that Konkani 


spoxer in that area is not a dialect of Marathi. 
Tu. spoken in South Kanara ((Kanara means 
a corvert in Portuguese) may have many 
Kassrese words, but this is not the case with 
the Konkeni spoken in Karwar and Goa. The 
insstence on Karwar is largely motivated by 
the desire to put a claim to Goa when it comes 
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to India, zhough the regional language there is 
Marathi and though very few Kannadigas, if 
any, have taken part in the Goa freedom 
struggle. 
There will be, of course, linguistic mino- 
rities in most of the States, but statesmanship 
lies in reducing the size of the minority prob- 
lem as much as possible by following a just and 
uniform policy, as safeguards for the culture 
and language of the minorities do not help in 
actual practice. There is no point in forcing a 
people against their will to live in another 
language area when they can be easily amal- 
gamated with their own language people. The 
agitation hag been started by the people con- 
cerned themselves. No external stimulus can 
start such an agitation, and even if it does, it 
cannot continue so long. It is widely believed 
that the Belgaum-Karwar area was given as & 
bribe to the Kannadigag to secure their support 
in the old Bombay Assembly for the bilingual 
Bombay State. In a sense, the border dispute 
is more urgent and difficult than the splitting 
of the bilingual Bombay State which ig not 
likely to continue beyond a year or two as an 
appreciable section of Gujaratis themselves 
want Maha-Gujarat and do not naturally wish 
to remain a permanent minority in the State, In 
view of the intransigence of the Mysore Govern- 
ment, it is the duty of the Union Government 
to find & just solution of the dispute which is 
an off-shoot of the reorganisation of States, as 
the delay in settling it is unnecessarily causing 
much hardship, frustration and bitterness. 





KERALA: A TALE OF LOST OPPORTUNITIES 
By §. G. MUNAGEKAR 


BELts in temps and churches of Kerala rang ing of unfair dealing by the Government, anc 
when the first Communist Ministry in India a layer upon layer of that had come up. Thes 
assumed . office on the 5th of April, 1957. complaints started piling-up a few months af-.ci 


Bells rang again, with the joy of ‘liberation,’ 


on 3lst of July, 1959, when the President of. 


India dismissed the Communist Ministry and 
suspended the State’s autonomy. 

The first Red Government was ushered in 
amidst loudly expressed good wishes—and not 
in Kerala alone. The Keralite masses were 
disgusted with a decade’s unstable and in- 
efficient administration. During these ten years 
there had been no fewer than seven ministries, 
six of Congress and one of the Praja Socialist 
Party (PSP), with two periods of President’s 
rule, in between. Keralite people expected that 
the Communist Party, which alone was @ 
coherent and purposeful political organisation 
in the State, with a large cadre of youthful and 
efficient workers, would provide them aq stable 
and clean administration. Their expectations 
were not too high. 

Nor did the Communists promise any re- 
volutionary measures. All they aimed at, (to 
quote from a recent article in the party organ, 
The New Age, by Communist Chief Minister 
Mr. E. M. 8. Namboodiripad), were “those 
socio-economic transformations for which the 
Congress itself stands, but which the Congress 
was unable to carry out because of its inhe- 
rent weaknesses”. They promised to remove 
what they called the ‘sickening contrast’ be- 
tween Congress professions and performance. 
Their pieces of progressive legislation, includ- 


ing the most controversial ones, the Education | 


Act and the Agrarian Relations Bill, were 
finally, if not initially, within the limits set by 
the Congress, the Constitutlon and the Plann- 
ing Commission. They were careful not -to 
commit, by legislatlve or administrative action, 
any open breach of the Constitution. 

But the crisis In Kerala arose out of 
matters which did not involve the breach of 
Constitution. In the last two years, large sec- 
tions of the people there nursed a strong feel- 


movement and other 
Government, snowballed into the ‘people’s up- 


Communist Ministry began its carer, 
Later they grew in number and _ seriousness 
and culminated into the charge-sheet more- 
ment, which, together with the school closure 
campaigns against the 


the 


surge’, The charge-sheet accuses the Commu- 
nists of three major crimes: 


1. The Constitutional Government of the 
State became a mere facade behind which the 
Communist Party established effective cell 
administration. 


2. Communists tried to ‘monopolise ihe 
strings of rural economy’ by starting new types 
of co-operatives and infiltrating the established 
ones. 
3. They aimed at indoctrination rnc 
regimentation, 


The first charge has its origin in the new 
policy on industrial and agrarian  dispuics, 
which the Government adopted late in 1957. 
They decided not to allow the Police machi- 
nery and the various sections of the Indian 
Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code 
to be used against the rights of workers and 
peasants for collective bargaining and direct 
action, Two corollaries followed. Firstly, cri- 
minal prosecutions arising out of such dispules 
were withdrawn in cases where the disputes 
themselves were settled. There were 688 cases 
of such withdrawals in the first 18 months of 
the government’s tenure. Most of the bene- 
ficierles were alleged to be Communists or their 
sympathisers. Secondly, there were large-scale 
commutations and remittance of sentences and 
fines, again in cases relating to industrial and 
agrarian disputes. Here, too, the chief benefi- 
cieries were alleged to be party-men or sym- 
pathisers, Government justified these measures 
as necessary for the “restoration of harmonious 
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atmosphere”. Actually it created a sense of 
Insecurity amongst the propertied clesses. ! 
In the confusion that followed this new 
policy towards labour disputes, local Commu- 
nist cells grew powerful and aggressive. Gra- 
dua:'y they usurped the power which formerly 
the police were using in such disputes. As 
Acksrya J. B. Kripalani, the PSP leader, 
pointed out, “Interference by party-men is 4 
set dolicy in all Communist countries.” The 
Kerela Comrades followed it, and in doing so 
the-- felt they were doing their duty. They- had 
no sad conscience about it. Opposition charges 
abort ‘cell administration’ may be exaggerated. 
But the massive interference in, and domina- 
tior. over, the governmental machinery by the 
Party have certainly resulted in discrimination 
agaist non-Communists in all walks of life. 

' The second charge centres around Com- 
munst government’s activities in the field of 
co-operatives. Two new types of Societies, the 
Tocdy Tappers Co-operatives and the Labour 
Cortract Co-operatives, are the chief target of 
attack. In Kerala, a natural palmland, toddy 
tapp ng is a big rural industry. Formerly a few 
huncred private contractors used to get licences, 
by public auctions, for tapping and vending 
toddy, which is a popular drink of the village- 
folk. These contractors employed the tappers, 
all belonging to the backward Ezhva Commu- 
nity, at pitifully low wages, and took away the 
creem of profits in the business. Communists 
have been working amongst these tapperg for 
many years. When they came to power,’ they 
deciced to remove the middlemen, the contrac- 
tors, from this business and hand it over to 
Tarpers Societies. They were provided with 
finerce and other facilities to form the co- 
operatives. Party workers assumed leadership 
and about a dozen big co-operatives with a 
membership of 15,000, were quickly established. 
Eac+ society was given, at bargained fee, the 
monopoly of tapping and vending toddy in a 
big area, generally a taluq. These co-operatives 
todu.y control about half of the toddy business 
in ae State. Their turnover is over four 
crores of rupees. Some of the societies are like 
big industrial establishments. There is no 
doubt that these co-operatives have improved 
the lot of the tappers. They now have regular 
anc about 50 per cent bigger incomes than 
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before; their children are attending schools, 
while formerly they had to hanker after odd 
jobs for supplementing the family earnings. The 
biggest change is psychological, The tappers 
now look to the ‘higher’ castes as equals. 
Opposition is attacking these Societies on two 
points. Firstly, these societies are ‘packed’ 
with only Communists. Tappers, who refuse 
to be subservient to Communists are refused 
membership. Secondly, it is alleged that these 
societies with official connivance, make large 
profits, part of which go to the coffers of the 
Party. 

The Labour Contract Societies are also a 
new creation of the Communists, Under the 
National Extension Scheme of the Government 
of India, large building and construction pro- 
gramme ig undertaken, mainly in rural areas. 
Half of Kerala is nuw under this N. E. 8. 


The Communists Government decided to en- 
trust building contracts, costing less than 
Rs. 25,000|- to co-operative societies of 


labourers. For each Taluq under the N. E. S., 
one co-operative society was formed. Here, too, 
the societies were organised by Communists. 
Others ccmplained that the societies came into 
existence long before they knew about the 
Scheme. They accuse the Government of deli- 
berately suppressing publicity of this Scheme. 
These societies have been provided with 
finance by Government; they have monopoly 
of small and medium construction works. 
Labourers’ wages have risen by 30 to 40 per 
cent. These societies, too, are attacked by the 
opposition for being ‘packed’ with Commu- 
nists, and for making illicit profits which find 
their way to Party’s coffers. 

In the coir and fishing industry, the oppo- 
sition alleges that the Communists tried infil- 
tration with the help of powers vested in the 
Government by the Co-operatives Act. (These 
two industries are controlled: by non-Commu- 
nist co-operatives). The charge-sheet has des~ 
cribed all these activities of the Communists in 
the co-operative field ag ‘wily manoeuvres to 
monopolise the strings of rural economy.’ 

The third charge against the Communists 
relates tc education. In Kerala, the Private 
Sector nas an entrenched position in education. 
The Catholic Church was the pioneer in this 
field. The Arch-Bishop of Trivandrum Rev. 
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Ben. Mar Gregorios told me, with obvious and Closure Movement, which touched off the great 


justified pride, that the first ‘school in Kerala 


was opened by the Catholies, “seventy-five 


years before Government opened its first 
school”. He claimed that the Catholics were 
the first to bring education to the untouchables, 
for whom Government schools were closed for 
@ long time, Other Communities and institu- 
tions later followed the Catholics and started 
their own schools. Today out of the 11,000 
schools in Kerala, 7000 are under private 
management, 2,100 of them being under 
Christian control. 


To the Christians, particularly the Catho- 
lics, their educational institutions are a pillar 
of strength of the Church. They resisted 
succesSfully, in 1946. and again in d950-51, 
Government attempts to establish some sort of 
control over their schools. This time the Com- 
munists tried to do a thorough job of it. 
Characteristically, the Church fought back with 
all its might. 


Friction in this field began when Govern- 
ment nationalised the text-books for 1958-59. 
Cries of ‘indoctrination’ were raised. A com- 
mittee of enquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment opined that some of the material “tends 
to offend social, religious and political senti- 
ments,” and “certain lessons and passages tend 
to create in the pupils impressions favourable 
to Communist ideas”. (Government did not 
publish this report. These quotationg are from 
an unofficial copy of the report, widely circu~- 
lated in Kerala). 


When the Communists framed their Edu- 
cation Bill, the Catholics decided to give a last 
ditch battle. The Bill was discussed in great 
detail in the Press, on the platform and in the 
Legislature before it was subjected to a close 
scrutiny by the Law and Education Ministries 
of Government of India; later it wags referred 
to the Supreme Court and finally received the 
President’s assent. The Communists made sub- 
stantial concessions all along the line to re- 
move “any elements of totalitarianism or poli- 
tical bias.” But they did not yield on the 
points on which the Catholics had based their 
total rejection of the Bill. When the Act was 
placed on the Statute Book, the Catholic 
Bishops decided to counter it by the School 


‘Singled out for special favours. 


upsurge. 

Pandit Nehru has expressed amazement at 
the “sweep” of the movement, the like of which, 
he said was not seen in: India before. He attri- 
buted: the Communists’ ‘astonishing failure’ to 
their mistake of not doing their own thinking. 
Acharya Kripalani has cosdemned the Reds ior 
having “copied Chinese and Russian methods i 
administration.” The P.S.P. leader has said 
that the Communists invited their downfail 
because, in their zeal to establish party dicte- 
torship, they forgot that Kerala was not aa 
independent State, but a State, with  stric-ly 
limited autonomy. 


The Communist Government did attempt 
to implement some socialistic measures. The 
various kinds of co-operative societies, and th. 
Agravian Relations Bill (which  prescribc~ 
land <eilings), if implemented, would definitely 
res: ‘er a marked shift in the imecome gToup3 
in Merala. Theirs was the first Government in 
Kerala, free from casteist-or communal bias. 
They put down caste tyranny in the servicts. 
All these are certainly big achievements. Bu: 
somehow the Reds’ experiment mis-carriedd. 
Three factors worked against them. " 


Firstly, the Communist government’s 
conduct was discriminatory and partisan. 
Even in measures aimed at benefiting the 
working classes, Communist groups were 
“No suct- 
cour without subservience” became the rule. 
The general strike of June 29, called by all 
non-Communist trade unions, was prima- 


rily a protest against’ this discriminatory 
treatment. 
Secondly, Communists ignored the 


fact that Keralite masses are more caste- 
and-community conscious than class-cons- 
cious. Swami Vivekanand once remarked 
that Kerala was a mad house of casteisis 
and communalists. The situation is very 
much unchanged today. The Communist: 
did not realise that the reaction to thcir 
socialistic measures would be basically 
communal. In Kerala, the toiling masses 
belong mainly to the Ezhva community, 
whom the caste Hindus regarded as practi- 
cally untouchables till a generation ago. 
Ezhvas are the single largest community 


4-0 


numbering 4 million. With government 
exsistance, they are fast coming up in the 
services and in other fields. The caste 
Hindus, especially. the Nairs, who had a 
monopoly in services, and who enjoyed 
caste superiority, are finding it difficult to 
edjust themselves in the social change. 
"ne fisherfolk, another exploited class, 
Lave derived benefits from Communists’ 
measures. Yet they sided with the agita- 
tiornists, because they are completely under 
tie influence of the Catholics. The 
~_uslims had no grievances against the 
(Communist Ministry. Yet their organisa- 
tior, the League, participated in the agita- 
tior, with the object of gaining Congress 
tecognition for itself as a respectable 
Darcy. 

The third factor that worked against 
‘he Communists was the stagnant economy 
of ~£he State. Kerala has'no big industry; 
density of population (1000 per sq. 
=ttie) and annual rate of birth (3 p.c.) 
ure among the highest in the world. Rice- 
eatng Kerala produces only half the rice 
-- needs. There is no more land to put 
=<ncer the plough. During the last two 
reers, price of rice rose by about 50 p.c., 
irgsely wiping out the relief government 
measures might have brought to poorer 
s_asses. Unemployment, and the politically 
2xrlosive substance, the educated unemploy- 
ment, is on the increase. Capitalists went 
ans strike when Communists came _ to 
sower. Mr. A. V. George, a big planta- 
2 on owner and industrialist in Kottayam, 
=ald me how, he with the help of a few 
capitalists from Madras, had finalised 
cians to set up a 5-crore rubber factory 
in Kerala. But when the Communists 
von the elections, he said, his colleagues 
om Madras backed out and the scheme 
collapsed. Mr. Namboodiripad’s govern- 
=aent signed, last year, an agreement with 
sir. G. D. Birla for opening a 4-crore 
rayon factory in Kerala. Mr. Birla got 
sabstantial concessions assuring him free- 
“om from labour trouble. But later his 
snthusiasm seems to have disrappeared. 

All this “totality of circumstances” 
might have thrown the Communists out of 
rower in the 1962 elections; it will prob- 
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ably reduce them to a minority in the elec- 
tions due in the next few months. But 
did it justify the dismissal of the Ministry? 
Neither the President’s proclamation, nor 


the Prime Minister’s dater pronounce- 
ments have mentioned specifically the 
reasons for Central intervention. Mr. 


Nehru has said that neither the charge-. 
sheet, nor the peoples’ upsurge weighed 
in the Centre’s decision. In his Press 
Conference of August 7, he said: “The 
totality of circumstances was such that 
everyone concerned ... wanted this to be 
done.” In a speech in the Congress 
Parliamentary Party’s meeting, where he 
had to face unprecendentedly critical 
speeches for three successive days, Mr. 
Nehru is reported to have described Cen- 
tral intervention as a “formula of disen- 
gagerrent,”” which became absolutely essen- 
tial to separate the two groups to avoid 
imminent blood-shed. 

That might have been true in the ulti- 
mate stage. But critics are unanimous on 
the point that Congress could have, with 
firmness and a little foresight, kept the 
Kerala crisis under control, and could have 
avoided the extreme step about which it. 
now seems to have a bad conscience. There 
were two crucial moments when Congress 
could have retained the initiative. The 
first one was some time in the latter half 
of May, when Kerala Congressmen were 
allowed to participate individually in the 
School Closure Movement. This was the 
thin end of the wedge. When the agitation 
started, Kerala Congress fully plunged 
itself into it. It became impossible to 
extricate it from the agitation, which was 
controlled by others. The second oppor- 
tunity for Congress came when the Com- 
munists accepted Mr. Nehru’s suggestion, 
of holding negotiations with the opposi- 
tion groups on various. disputes. This 
was around June 25. The Communists 
did actually make some important conces- 
sions to facilitate talks; they agreed to 
make the negotiations unrestricted; and 
finally they accepted to be guided by Mr. 
Nehru’s advice in unresolved matters. 

Had Mr. Nehru thrown his full weight 
in favour of this. approach, negotiations 
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would have come off. But he also suggest- 
ed, what he later described as a parallel 
approach, that elections could be the best 
way out of the crisis. When the Catho- 
lics, the P.S.P. and the Nair leaders found 
that Mr. Nehru himself did not press for 
the approach of negotiations, they openly 
rejected it. The Kerala Congress had 
to follow suit. And the Congress High 
Command had to accept it as a fait 
accompli. The weakness of Kerala 
Congress, and the equivocation and vacci- 
lation of the Congress High Command 
clinched the issue. 

Why did the opposition reject Mr. 
Nehru’s suggestion of talks? Mr. Nehru 
has now said that this rejection was a 
mistake. The reason the opposition public- 
ly gave was that their demand for the re- 
moval of the government was not negoti- 


able. In private, opposition leaders ad- 
mitted two other reasons—in fact the 
real ones. Firstly, they feared that nego- 


tiations would remove the cementing force 
that brought them together. Various 
groups in the opposition had conflicting 
interests in the issues involved. Talks 
would have exposed them to dividing influ- 
ences. The second reason was the opposi- 
tion’s fear that Communists would make 
substantial concessions, then parade as 
‘good boys’ for the rest of the tenure of 
their office, and further entrench them- 
selves. Mr. P. Govind Menon, the strong 
man of Kerala Congress, and a former 
Chief Minister of Travancore-Cochin ex- 
plained to me this point. He said: “What 
has come to our rescue is the Communists’ 
misdeed, Frankly, we are not willing to 
provide them an opportunity to make 
amends.” 
Many non-party observers, and a few 
Congress leaders had hoped that the crisis 
would be resolved by negotiations. This 
could have avoided what Mr. C. Rajagopal- 
achari called the ‘bad precedent’ of Central 
intervention. It could have _ established 
sound democratic conventions. The fact 
is that with their success in Kerala, the 
Communists had inherited a vested inte- 
rest in the Constitution. In Kerala it was 
the Communists. who exhorted the opposi- 
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tion, particularly Congress, to give up agi- 
tation and return to “the path of constitu- 
tionalism.” A negotiated settlement could 
have strengthened the Communists’ inte- 
rest in democratic ways. 


Of course, to the Communists the 
essential principles of the Constitution are 
the Siate’s autonomy and, its corollary, the 
existence of governments formed by differ- 
ent parties. This is obvious. After Kerala 
they hoped to capture power ina few 
more States like West Bengal. So they 
were anxious to find a solution to the 
“problems of how to work Parliamentary 
Democracy in the concrete conditions of 
today, when the problem of different 
parties forming governments in different 
States has been posed in a realistic manner.” 
Communists were anxious to evolve a code 
of conduct for political parties and the 
government. They wanted to remove the 
threat of Central intervention, “hanging 
like a sword over the Kerala government.” 
But now that they are convinced tha’ 
Congress has no ‘qualms in violating the 
Constitution by manoeuvring to maintain 
one party rule,’ they are not keen about 
such a code at all. They have decided not 
to resort to retaliatory agitations in 
Congress-governed States. That is because 
they fear that such agitation would com- 
pletely isolate them. But they do have in 
mind some substitute action as is evident. 
from the resolutions of the Centrai 
Committee of CPI. 


What.is in store for Kerala, which has 
foisted a big disturbance on the Indian 
political scene? If the non-Communisis 
overcome their personal and communa] 
rivalry, and forge an effective electoral 
alliance, the Communists will be reduced 
to a minority in the next elections. Last 
time, at the height of popularity, the Com- 
munists got 35 per cent of votes and only 
60 seats in a house of 127. (They had the 
support of 5 independents.) 


But Kerala Congress cannot hope tec 
have a majority either. Its strength in the 
dissolved legislature was 45. It may claim 
a few more seats from the ‘divisible pool’ 
of seats which the Communists are likely 
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t. lose. But they will not be enough to 
gve it a majority. In fact the Kerala 
F3P leader Mr. Pattom Thanu Pillai told 
m= that Congress can never hope to have 
power by itself in Kerala. 

There will have to be a_ coalition of 
some sort—a coalition without a_ strong 
leader, and without any common pro- 
g-aamme. It is bound to be dominated by 
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casteists and communalists. In fact the 
interplay of these forces has already begun. 
The incongruence and incoherence of these 
groups rules out any genuinely socialistic 
programme. The truth is that it will be 
more difficult to make this coalition adopt 
socialistic measures, than it was to make 
the Communists conform to the spirit of 
democzacy. 





SAMKARA—THE GREAT PHILOSOPHER 


Br Dr. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, M.A. rho., 
Paina Uniwerity 


Sree Samkaracharyya, one of the great 
sms of our motherland, was born in South 
I=dia. He lived only up to the age of thirty- 
t~o. This short span of his life was ex- 
ceptionally brilliant ‘because it was full of 
Fenetrative thought, rare -wisdom and crea- 
-7e activity. The rich and varied experi- 
erces of Samkara ennobled and purified the 
sciritual atmosphere of India at a time 
wien it was full of religious strife and 
p:tlosophical controversies. It was the ful- 
ness of his insight and emotion that had 
won for Samkara a unique prestige and 
pcsition in the history of Indian philosophy 
ad religion. 

Samkara was born in an age when 
tsere was a keen rivalry between Vedic 
axd anti-vedice schools of philosophy. From 
2 2nd century A.D. up tothe 9th century 
A£D., Buddhism was a very powerful reli- 
g-sus force in India and during this period 
a. ortaodox schools of Indian philosophy 
uz. to struggle bard to defeat Buddhism. 


Buddistic Philosophy 


Buddistic philosophy, as we all kno-y, 
fi.ond its full development in the writings 
o- Jogachara and Madhyamika — schools. 
Exth the schools hold that this world of ex- 
perience is “asat,” non-substantial and conse- 
quently devoid of value and meaning. The 
vord “asat” used to be interpreted at that 
t-me in the sense of “pure negation.” For 
¥ 2gachara Buddism, the world of external 
ozjects is nothing but a projection of varied 
ecgnitions of human mind. We should ad- 
mit the reality of cognition alone with its 


multifarious characters and forms. Since 
an object can never be perceived, the object 
is nothing but a form of cognition. The 
world that we see and feel, appreciate and 
admire does not actually exist in the form 
in which it presents itself to us. Its 
physicality, independence and extra organic 
existence are only appearances and illusions. 

The Madhyamika school goes a step | 
further than the Yogacharas when it denies . 
the reality of cognition also. The cardi- 
nal principle of this school is “sarvam | 
sunyam.” All things of the world including 
consciousness and self are subject to the 
laws of change, relativity and mutual 
dependence. This mutual dependence of 
things is a mark of their unreality and non- 
substantiality. Both physical and psychicat 
things do not exist with any essence in 
them. They exist only as causal relations: 
there deing certain phenomena: there hap- 
pens to be certain others. As there is no 
substantive basis of the worid apart from an 
ever-changing and ever-flowing stream of 
becoming, the world is devoid of signific- 
ance and value. It is as valueless as the 
worlds of dream and magic. 


Opposition, and Protest 


Against this type of teaching of the 
Buddistic philosophy, the realistic schools 
of N-V and S-Y raised their voice of pro- 
test ard opposition. As the maxim “sarvam 
sunyam” was repugnant to them, they tried 
hard to establish the reality of the ex'ternal 
world on logical grounds. To them the 
world is such that we can see, feel and 
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touch it in our every-day life. How can 
we, they ask, deny the existence of this 
world? Patanjali, for example, has said: 
“Vastusamya chittabadat tayoh vibhakta- 
pantha :” (i.e., as the ideas become different 
even though the object remains the same, 
their ways of being are different). Vachas- 
pati, too, has said that of two things, if one 
does not change and the other differs, they 
cannot be identical. The same object is 
perceived differently by different persons 
and hence the object is not identical with 
the different ideas. The Nyaya school also 
holds that the positive and concrete things 
of the world are continuously and forcefully 
stimukating the intellect of human beings 
and that they are being thought of and re- 
flected by different individuals in all ages, 
in all places and at all times. These facts, 
they maintain, prove the reality of the ex- 
ternal world which is the constant object of 
our intellectual apprehension and considera- 
tion. An “asat”, object like the hare’s horn 
can never become an object of intellectual 
consideration. 
Samkara as a Saviour 

Both the views regarding the status 
and significance of the world used to be 
preached simultaneously in our country 
when Samkara was born. The constant 
strife between Buddism and Vedic schools 
of thought kept the philosophical atmos- 
phere of India in a state of instability and 
mental unrest. It was at such a _ critical 
moment of Indian history that -Samkara 
appeared as a prophet and saviour and 
delivered to the people of our country a 
new message of philosophy and religion. 
His “jagat mithya hva vada,” as I understand 
it, is nothing but a reconciliation or syn- 
thesis between the two opposite views of 
“jagat satvad and jagat asatvad.” The syn- 
thetic approach of Sree Samkara in the 
field of philosophy and religion seems to be 
the most outstanding contribution of this 
great leader. The: world, for him, is not of 
permanent metaphysical value: yet its value 
from the practical and ethical standpoints 
has been strongly emphasised by him. The 
world is not wholly non-existent or “asat”’ 
like the sky-flower. It is also not wholly 
real or “sat” as it is not permanent and 
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independent. The world is neither real vor 
unreal. It is neither ‘sat’ nor ‘asat’ nor bu h. 
It is “asat” as it cannot continue to mani:est 
itself in all times and it is also “sat” as it 
forcefully manifests itself to all persons so 
long as ignorance exists in them. This rela‘ive 
and conditional character of the work 1 
described by him as “anirvachaniya.s We 
clearly experience its reality and unres ov 
under two different conditions of bond... 
and liberation, but we have no word ai jar 
disposal by which we can express ‘s 
character in a more precise and dem ic 
manner. To assert that the world is win! 
“asat” is as false as to say that the worlti. 
wholly “sat.” The world occupies an in: °- 
mediate position between “satdravya”™ ic 
“asatdravya.” For ordinary men of the wo. :.! 
who have not been ablé to attain t 1: 
knowledge, the world is real and meam:..-- 
ful and all worldly arrangements are «. :- 
crete, positive and significant. It shoisi 
not, therefore, be dismissed as someth :" 
totally worthless. The world is necessi..’ 
for moral preparation which is essential ‘c> 
liberation. Still; the world should noi = 
regarded as wholly real. Although, it © 
placed on a substantive basis, yet it is no! 
eternal. Tis multi-coloured forms are 1!‘ 
effects of “avidya” and are, therefore, ro: 
lasting. Even though the world is so nai 
and dear to us—so charming and sou - 
enticing—still we cannot claim for \s 
ultimate reality and eternal value. Thi. 
Samkara has made a synthesis between 
realism of “Vaidika” schools and nihilism « 
the “Avaidika” schools and has been able «.: 
bring together the two rival camps by t': 
magic touch of his ‘anirvachaniya-vads: 
This synthetic approach in philosophy h: . 


‘also helped Samkara to make an effective 


compromise between “saivism” and “vaisnas 
ism” in the field of religion. Samkara h:- 
preached that supreme reality is one 273° 
due to different “upadhis” one rec! . 
appears in the forms of different gods a's’! 
plays different roles. Siva, Vishnu, Saraswi 
Lakshmi, etc., are nothing but the diffe.c 7. 
incarnations of one God. Different religio 1- 
are not really opposed to each _othc:, 
they are only different tributeries flowin: 
into one vast sea of divinity. 


"the 


TIBET: THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


By 8. H. HUSAIN, B.A. : 


Ix Central Asia beyond the towering walls of 
the iajestic Himalayas lies Tibet, a vast, 
semi-desolate table-land. Variously known as 
the ztoof of the World, the Forbidden Land, 
the Alysterious Land and the Land of Lamas, 


sountry covers an area of about 500,000 
squa'e miles and is inhabited by nearly 
4.00( 000 people. Guarded by the dreary 


deserts and a great girdle of glacier-crowned 
mountains, Tibet has always preferred to 
slumber in obscurity and isolation rather than 
to become a cock-pit of international politics. 

On October 7, 1950, the Chinese troops 
marched into Tibet claiming it to be a part of 
Chira. The Red mvasion rudely awakened 
the Land of the Lamas from its peaceful slum- 
ber. The ill-equipped Tibetan forces tried in 
vain lo syem the advance of the ivading 
armics and the Tibetan Government was forced 
to conclude q treaty with the Chinese on May, 
28, 951, 


a 





The magnificent Potala Palace, 
residence of Dalai Lama at Lasha 


The treaty conditions gave the contro] of 
the foreign affairs and defence to the Chinese 
but secured the internal administration of the 
country to Dalai Lama dnd guaranteed the free- 
der of worship and respect of religion. During 
the course of time the Chinese began to take 
more and more interest in the internal affairs 
of the country and attempted to enforce many 


social anc agrarian reforms. The clergy, how- 
ever, Saw the doom of their religion and cul- 
ture in these reforms. Therefore, they became 
critical of the Chinese intentions and opposed 
their activities. The growing anti-Communis! 
sentiments took the shape of open rebellion. 
Leaving their monasteries and prayer wheels, 
the Lamas and the laymen took up swords 
against the Chinese. 

Chinese interest in Tibet dates from 650 
A.D. wren for the first time their expedi- 
tionary force entered Lhasa. In 1209 Tibet was 
conquered by Genghis Khan, and in 1270 
his grandson, Kublai Khan, became a convert 
to Lamaism and set up the rule of priest- 
kings. 

The veil of mystery shrouds the ancient 
history of the country. The accounts of the 
period prior to the 7th Century. A.D., whieh 
have reeched us through the contemporary 
Chinése historians, are mostly mythical and 
legendary. Tibetans believe that they are the 
descendants of Chen-re-si, the ‘Lord of Mercy’, 
the patron deity of Tibet. The most notable 
legendary King was Nega-tri-tsanpo, said to be 
a son of King Prasenajit of Kosala, the first 
royal patron of Buddha. It was during the 
reign of Song-tsan-Gampo the Great (7th Cen- 
tury) that Tibet. stepped into the light of his- 
tory. A great conqueror and religious reformer, 
he prescribed a Code of Civil and Criminal 
Law, and formulated the present Tibetan alpha- 
bet on the pattern of Devanagri characters. 
He got many Sanskrit and Pali works on 
Buddhism translated in Tibetan language. As 
a yesult of the translations of the Indian 
Buddhist classics, ithe country’s literature 
rapidly inereased in volume. 

King Song-tsan-Gampo married Princess 
Wen Cheng, daughter of the contemporary 
Emperor of China, whom he had defeated. A 
devout Buddhist, she firmly established her 
religion throughout her new country of residence 
although Buddhism had already reached Tibet 
from India some two hundred years earlier. 


The form of Buddhism practised in Tibet 
is an amalgam of Shamanism cult (Nature 
worship), Yantric mysticism and Buddhist 
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ded as the chief god. 
Cer ain Brahmanical gods also find a place 
ne galaxy of these superhuman beings. 


Me m Mani Padme Hum meaning “Glory to 
“Glory to God in 


is the most sacred mantra of 


‘ibetans and is ever on their lips, About one 
four’ 1 of the total male population ars Lamas 


take their abode in gompas or monas- 


te ge Some three thousand monasteries, both 


g and small, are spread all over the country. 


d nons i une“ovlk ppirite: guide ae oo “i 
man ‘and control the universe. Buddha Tibetans have a strange way of veoh 
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visitors. They put ouy their todas sm nile a 
hiss. Whether rich or poor they invariak ly of 
tea, their most popular beverage, to. thes stran 
and friends alike. They add salt i ote 
sugar to the tea and butter instead o O ot 
This salty beverage ig served in sma in 
cups inlaid with a thin silver-sheet. 

two Tibetans meet, they exchange scal 
gesture of goodwill. 
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during World War I. “This was the most 
important event in my development as 
an artist. I was forced to observe the 
character of things—buildings, — airplanes, 
dredges and ships—things so interesting 
that I forgot my esthetic drivelings and 
morbid self-concerns. I left once for all 
my little world of ‘art for art’s sake’.” 
The world Benton embraced instead 
Was that of his own country and the 


ing the ways and beliefs of the American 
people. I sought for as realistic a 
representation as possible. When things 
were ludicrous or ugly, I made them ag 
such. When they were funny, I made them 
that way; ‘when they were beautiful, ; 
tried as best I could to capture that qua- 
lity. Always in this artistie advent 


subject came first.” 





Against a background of the completed murals Benton 
holds one of the prelimmary easel paintings he did 





Benton handles the tiny figures to simulate the dimen- 
sional effect he seeks for the final product 
“Tm going to take all the time I can murals. “But I’ll deliver them all right,’ 
Set to finish these,” he says of the Truman —USIS. i 
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PROTECTION AGAINST ADULTERATION IN GHEE 


How pure is ghee sold loose in open but almost all these had developed ~ 
containers in urban areas? How easily rancid flavour. 
Can consumers be persuaded to accept Ghee can be so skilfully adulteratec 
adulterated ghee as genuine ? with cheaper substitutes that “ad hoe 
checking by taste, smell @ 

appearance cannot real 
help in detecting the admix 
ture. : 

As- part of the meas 

undertaken by the Gove 
ment for affording proteé 
tion against adulteration, an 
for ensuring supply of pre 
tested: ghee, grading of ghe 
under Agmark has been if 
troduced. Specifications 6 
ghee have been statutoril 
laid down. The physical ar 
chemical characteristies “@ 
ghee depend upon a numbe 
of factors such as breed @ 
the animal, the feed on whié 
it is maintained, the stage 
aes of lactation and climatie con 
Properly graded ghee is being boiled before being put ifito ditions. These factors haws 
Agmark-labelled ting been taken into accoun 
A sample survey conducted by the while prescribing Agmark standards £6 
Directorate of Marketing and Inspection of various areas. | 

the Ministry of Food and Agriculture based Ensuring Quality and Purity 

on 84 samples from 34 towns located in Grading can be done only by person 
different parts of the country showed that authorised by the Directorate of Marketin} 
_56 of these were adulterated with vegetable and Inspection. Each tin of “Kachha” ghe 
fat and 21 were of doubtful purity. Only brought by a producer to an author aC 
eight were found free from adulteration, dealer is subjected to preliminary tests bi 
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qualif ad chemlsis® sant” a “those ting 


v7 nich are satisfactory in all respects are 
taken for processing. This is done by 
ing the ghee to make it homogeneous 


2 thteligh rae * Annee ieee | on the es 


quality 


of graded ghee is exercised by 


collecting samples from such ghée offered 


for sale 


in consuming centres by ‘the 


Central and State market-. 
ing staff. 





THERMONUCLEAR ENERGY 


-Agmark Competition 


Grading of Ghee has made considet- 
able progress in recent years. While only 
92,000 maunds of ghee was graded in 1952, 
the quantity rose to 1.5 lakh maunds in 
1956. 

An Agmark ghee 
introduced in 1954 to 


competition was 
create a healthy 
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spirit of rivalry amongst the authorised 
packers. -It has since become a_ yearly 
feature and two gold medals are annually 
awarded to the winners. The medals for 
the last competition were presented by 
Shri M. V. Krishnappa, Union Deputy 
Minister for Agriculture, recently to a 
Porbander firm and a Co-operative Union 
in Shikohabad (U.P.).—PIB 





THERMONUCLEAR ENERGY. 


A New Horizon 




















Science and Technology are advancing 
in long strides. Scientists are causing 
wonders in the laboratory. It is only a 
hundred or a hundred and a fifty years ago 
that coal was the only industrial fuel 
known to man. But in course of time 
newer fuels such as Petroleum and Hydro- 
electricity came to the scene. 


Atomic Energy 


But the most recent and the most strik- 
ing resource has been discovered only a few 
decades back. The destructive genie dwelling 
in the atomic bombs that burst upon Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki has now been trapped. 
With it has emergod a new era, ie., the 
‘Atomic-Age.’ Nuclear Energy has been 
controlled by scientists to do peaceful 
work. ‘Atomic Reactors’ or ‘Atomic Piles,’ 
as they are called, are in progress in many 
countries. Some of them have already 
started operating. Uranium is _ being’ 
‘burnt’ there to produce heat and electricity. 
This has reduced to a great extent the dppre- 
hension of the death of our industrial civi- 
lization as a consequence of the probable 
exhaustion of coal and mineral oil in not 
very distant future. 


Transformation of Element 


In the middle ages, there were some 
eople known as Alchemists in the East 
S$ well as in the West. Their main ob- 


By ASHOKE MUKHOPADHYAY 


jective was to find out the so-called 
‘Philosopher’s stone’ which could turn 
‘Base Metals’ like iron to ‘Noble-Metals’ 
like gold. It is quite superfluous to men- 
tion that all their efforts proved to be 
failures. For it is .as clear as day-light 
today that the secret of converting one 
element into another lies nowhere but in 
its nucleus. In fact the chemical proper- 
ties of matter are dependent on the struc- 
ture of its atom. To change these proper- 
ties, there must be a corresponding change 
in the nucleus. In short we have ito 
bring about some Nuclear Transformation 
of the element. 


Fission and Fusion 


Modern Science has discovered the key io 
that problem. Scientists have found out tlhiai 
this transformation can be made in twe wavs, 
namely, fission and fusion. 

In fission, the nucleus of a heavy element 
is disintegrated into nuclei of lighter elements 
whereas in fusion nuclei of lighter clements 
unite to give rise io the nucleus of a heavicr 
element. In both the process a part of the ma-> 
is transfotmed into energy, the amount of 
which can be obtained from a special law of 
Eimstein’s Theory of Relativity. According to 
that when matter is converted into energy or 
energy into matter, the relation is given by 
E=—MC?, where E stands for the quantity cf 
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cuergy, M for the mass concerned, and C for 
the velocity of light. 

We can well imagine that. a huge amount of 
cnergy is liberated by the conversion even of a 
very small amount of matter. It is estimated 
tha! the energy released by the nuclear dis- 
integration of one pound of Uranium ig equi- 
valent to that obtained from the complcte burn- 
vag of 20 million pounds of coal. 


In Alomic Bombs, fission takes place‘as a 
sesulj of which the nucleus of Uranium is 
broken into the nuclei of Barium-137 and 
‘orypton-82. The rest of the matter turns into 
‘ergy and is released as heat and various 
-adioactive rays. In Hydrogen Bombs, — the 
}rocess is altogether reversed as hag been men-~ 
tioned before. There the fusion of Heavy 
Tydrogen or Deutorium takes place and the 
oroducts of this fusion are Helium-nuclei and 
Neutrons or Protons followed’ by the emission. 
of tremendous amount of energy. - 


Fission Vs Fusion 


Fission which is at the root of Atomic 
Power has been tamed successfully. But this 
12s many drawbacks some of which are as 
:ollows: : . 


dn 


(1) Uranium is gq rare element. Besides. 
the 235 isotope of the element can only be 
advantageously employed as fuel in Uranium 
Reactors, The percentage of Uranium-235 in 
naturally available Uranium is practically 
very small, Although the tolal quantity o 
Uranium and Thorium scattered in natur 
is equivalent to ten to hundred times the amoun 
of coal yct deposited underneath, we have t 
keep in mind that the demand for power 1 
increasing day by day. Afler some time | 
would be more than can be imagined and 1 
that case it may happen that the Fission R 
actors will cat away all the Uranium an 
Thorium within a very short time. — | 

(2) Fission Reactors involve the di 
posal of large quantities of radioactive wast 
which are harmful to humanity. It has bee 
calculated that if the power-need of U.S. 
alone were met with by atomic energy, th 
in fifty years time, the authorty would have 1 
face the problem of disposing of annually 
volume of Radioactive ashes equal to th 
resulting from the explosion of 200,000 Atom 
Bombs. an 

(3) In the process of Fission streams 


fast neutrons are emitted which, if not check 
efficiently, would prove fatal, This deman 
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the erection of stoug ‘shielding’ which is very 
expensive, 

In fusion, on the contrary, the above diffi- 
culties do not creep in. Here the fuel is some 
light element preferably Heavy Hydrogen. 

Not only that Deuterium is plentiful in 
nature but also this is a fact that Fusion is 
capable of producing energy eight times more 
than Fission by the ‘burning’ of the same 
quantity of fuel. This consideration also 
pushes Fusion ahead of Fission. 


Fuel in Fusion Process 


As stated earlier, all the light elements are 
capable of producing energy by Fusion .of their 
muclei. But the use of Deuterium as fuel 
has got q large number of advantages over the 
others. It is present in all the compounds of 
Hydrogen including sea-water which is, to 
speak loosely, immeasurable. With every 6000 
atoms of ordinary hydrogen is mixed one 
atom of heavy hydrogen. Deuterium is avail- 
able commercially as ‘Heavy Water’ in some 
countries. In Canada heavy water is sold at 
the rate of $60 a pound and in U.S.A. it can 
be obtained under special conditions from the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission at the mea- 
gre cost of $28 a pound. 
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Principle of Thermonuclear Energy 


A Deuterium atom consists of a Proton 
and a Neutron in its Nucleus. When the Nuclei 
of two Deuterium Atoms coalesce, a Nucleus 
of either Helinm-3 or Tritium (which is a 
heavier isotope of Hydrogen having Atomic 
Wt.-3) is formed, both the chances being equal. 
In the second stage another Deuterium Nucleus 


collides with the Helium-3 Nucleus or the 
Tritium Nucleus to form Helium-4 and 2 


I 
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‘huge amount of energy, is liberated. 


Eg 
Ist Stage. ze 
D+ D—— He? + Neutron + 3.25 M.E.V. 

or 
D + D— Tritium + Proton + 4 MEV. 


+>* 
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2nd Stage. 


D + He®?——He* + Proton + 18.4 M.E.V 
or 
D + Tritium— Het + Neutron + 17.6 M.E.YV. 


(M.E.V. denotes Million Electron Volt Enerev}. 


The gases which are evolved in the above re- 
actions are inert and naturally not so harm ul. 


Condition for Starting Fusion 
Silage ty 
It has been clear that limitless energy is 
hidden in a volume of apparently innoc nt 
hydrogen gas. Let us now see what are the 
conditions necessary to initiate the process. 


The nucleus of all atoms carries posi ive 
electric charge. Again, like chargcs repel each 
other. Hence in order to overcome the mu unl 
repulsion, the individual nuclei are to he 
acclerated to a velocity high enough to bmg 
about collision between them. This reqtires 
millions of degrees of initial temperature. In 
case of Hydrogen Bombs, the required ten.pe- 
rature is supplied by the explosion of an Atcmic 


Bomb. But this cannot be possible whcn «on- — 


trolled fusion is to be achieved. Success ha- to 
be sought in some other way. 


Many scientists have drawn an ana ogy 
between ‘Fusion’ and ordinary ‘burning’. [n 
‘burning’ heat is to be supphed from ez ter- 
nal source to start the chemical reaction — he- 
tween the atoms concerned. This chemica re- 
action in turn expresses itself as heat. [n 
fusion on the other hand, nuclei fuse togeth+r if 
acclerated to required velocity by imitial | cat- 
ing and the process liberates an  cnori ious 
amount of energy which is the revclatioi of 
the nuclear re-action going inside. As thie 
latter process necessitates heating to an ex- 
tremely high temperature to be ‘self-sustairing, 
it is called thermonuclear reaction. The 
minimum temperature which starte fusicn is 
termed ‘Ignition temperature” and it is ciffe- 
rent for different elements. For the nucl-i to 
have the chance of colliding with each cther 
the fuel must be first of all brought to a tage 
known as Plasma. 





‘Plasma 


If a volume of enclosed gas be heated, its 
temperature goes on increasing. At 5000° C. all 
it. molecules are disintegrated into consti- 
tuent atoms. At hundred thousand degrees 
centigrade, the electrons are stripped off from 
their parcnt atoms and the gas turns into an 
electrically neutral mixture of positively and 
negatively charged ions. In this stage, the 
electrons move within the vessel at an average 
speed of 40 million miles per hour. But it is 
not until one million degree centigrade is 
reached that any fusion takes place. Even 
then an insignificant portion of the desired 
energy consumed by the fuel to be heated to 
the temperature will be given back. According 
to Sir John Cockroft, the eminent British 
screntist, if the temperature can be raised to 
2— million degrees centigrade, the energy 
okzained will be one millionth part of the 
energy consumed and the two will be balanc- 
inz when the temperature is lifted to 100 million 
degrees centigrade. If wd want to tap power in 
a srofitable manner, fusion temperature is to 
be of the order of 400 million degrees centi- 
gr.de using Deuterium as the fuel. 


. Container for the Heated Plasma 


All known materials “will vaporise long 
be ore reaching the high temperature of the 
Plasma. But perhaps, this is not the main 
problem to be solved. Although the tempera- 
ture will be many million degrees, the total 
heat-content of the Plasma will not be appre- 
ciably great in view of its reduced density. 
Wiiat is deemed as the greatest difficulty is, 
ho'vever, the sudden fall in temperature of the 
Plusma as soon as it comes in contact with the 
conzainer-wall and the conséquent collapse of 
the fusior process, 

The problem has been tackled efficiently 
by the scientists. They have come to the con~ 
clusion that the Plasma is to be enclosed in 
some container whose walls will not be allowed 
to be touched. This seems paradoxical to 
common sense, but success has been attained 
in this sphere also by employing the peculiar 
hbenaviour of charged particl(s in a magnetic 
fied. © 
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Gas particles under ordinary  cireum- 
stances travel in straight lines until tney collide 
with each other or with the wall of the vessel. 
But as soon as some magnetic influence comes 
in, the particles are disturbed in their straight- 
line motion and they are deflected away by 
the magnetic lines of force and pushed in heli- 
cal or spiral paths. As a result they do not 
touch the container-wall and remain squeezed 
within the magnetic-envelope. 

If we look to a glowing Neon-tube, it will 
be seen that the gas particles are crowded in 
a column detached from the walls of th. tube 
with its axis coincident with the tube axis. The 
effect was first observed by KE. Northroup in 
1807 when he was carrying experiments with 
the effect of electric-discharge in mercury- 
filled glass tubes. The cause behind the parti- 
cles being -constricted within such a narrow 
column is a mysterious electrical phenomenon 
known as ‘Pinch effect’, 

We know that two metallic wires carrying 
current in the same direction experience a 
mutual attraction. The samy principle lies at 
the root of this phenomenon also. In 1946 
Dr. J.A.R. Samson and Dr. R.E. Vollrath 
of the University of §. California reported to 
the American Physical Soertity: “The use of 
this pinch effect is to form a column of hot 
electrified gas that maintaimed itself in posi- 
tion without the glass walls of the tube.” It 
cast a new fay of light on the way to the solu- 
tion of the containing problem, and scientists 
went on carrying vigorous experiments. An 
insulated tube was filled with gas at very low 
pressure and through it was passed electric 
current at high potential. The gas particles 
ionised and became conductors of electricity. 
The temperature of the gas jumped higher and 
higher. Finally the gas reached the plasmic 
stage and circular lines of force appeared round 
it accompanied by its pinch effect. One dis- 
advantage was that the pinch lived only for 
one millionth of a second. After that the out- 
ward pressure of the Plasma reigned over the 
inward pressure of the magnetic lines of force 
and the particles leaked out of the pinch. 


Magnetic Bottle 
So the problem stands as how to produce 
a stable pinch at least for a minimum period in 
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order that the thermonuclear reaction may be 
self-sustaining. For this, the scientists conclu- 
ded, a secondary internal magnetic field is to 
be created parallel to the axis of the tube in 
addition tc the pinching magnetic field ground 
the Plasma. This requires an electric current 
of millions of amperage. To have an invisible 
magnetic bottle whose walls will be formed by 
the magnetic lines of force, a pinching field of 
one lakh Gauss intensity is required. This is 
not beyond the power of scientists. As early 
as 1927, the Russian scientist Capitza obained 
an interisity as high as 4 lakh Gauss. 


Zeta: Achievement of British Scientists 


Under a veil of official secrecy research in 
the ifield of taming thermonuclear energy is 
being led in many countries. But very little is 
published and the details are not known. 

The U.K. Atomic Energy * Authority 
raised a surprise only a few days ago when 
they announced some of the results of their re- 
search in the Harwell Centre. The British 
scientists have developed an apparatus named 
Zeta (Zero Energy Thermonuclear ' Assembly) 
which comprises a Dough-nut shaped Plasma- 
container and a magnetic field of strong inten- 
Sity. It has been known that the maximum 
temperature attained in this apparatus is 5 
million degree centigrade and the duration of 
the pinch is from 3 to 5 thousandth of a 
second. The .British scientists claim to have 





obtained thermonuclear neutrons which testi-y 
that thermonuclear fusion has taken place. Ot 
course it is not yet confirmed that the fusion 
has occured due to temperature and not due io 
the unstable electric discharge. Deeper  re- 
search work will give us the correct answer. 

From the very name of the apparatus, if is 
obvious that no net gain in energy has yet pon 
achieved in Zeta. But it is quite reasonable to 
hope that in near future with higher tempt ia- 
ture and stabler Magnetic Bottle, more «id 
more energy will be obtained. Ultimate +:::- 
cess 1s still a long way off. But it is there and 
man is sure to reach it because the journey °.15 
started. > 

Sir John Cockroft ventured to predict, “| 
have no doubt that within a year, Zeta, wil 
some modification, will far surpass the cent” 
temperature of the sun.” 


But that is not the goal. The aim of <i 
scientists is the total conquering of the Hyd.v- 
gen Bomb and thus to make man possesso1 0! 
limitless power. 
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By SURESH CH. SEN GUPTA 


A spot of beauty— 
Of the blue above and the green on earth, 
Where the stars whisper their Secrets unto 


heard, and carried it in his heart 
breathe it out in his words, 
‘Hear, O hear the word,’ 


ty 


the eager flowers. he sang in his soft melodies immortal, 


By the mortals unheard, 


And it was a word of love 


But there lived here one who had the whisper A love that unites heaven and earth. 





ON NATIONALISM 
By Pror, SISIR KANTI BHATTACHARJEE, M.A. 


T= invention of H-Bomb has so thoroughly 
sha.sn the minds of thinkers of the world that 
we ~hould try to think about old subjects and 
provwems from new angles and with deeper 
con.iction. Political philosophers in the past 
hav: given their valued opinions on national- 
ism regarcing its effect on man and his ctvili- 
satin. Though the history of the theory of 
nat nalism is not so old as that of the other 
the “ies of Political Science such as _ liberty, 
den. .cracy, etc., it is nevertheless one of the 
mor. vital factors that: have influenced man’s 
acti-ities In the world. It has been called the 
relizon of modern times inasmuch as in the 
nan.: of religion people can sacrifice everything 
neaz and dear to them. Today for the sake of 
the -ation citizens offer themselves gladly to be 
but :ered in the field of battle: They do not 
like so question the virtue of any issue. Their 
rear n becomes paralysed and they are reduced 
to ae cazegory of automatons, of machines 
haviig no conscience and rationality. 

It is true that nationalism is not, merely 
a d=tructive force. It did something very laud- 
ablt- in the past and would repeat the same in 
futt-e. This force of nationalism ultimately 
gav: the people of Poland their cherished free- 
dor. Similar are the cases of Italy and of 
Germany. In the case of Indig nationalism 
has seen a tremendous necessity. In g country 
like India where diversity is to be found in 
alm st every sphere of life, viz., language, 
dre , culture, ways of life, etc., the sentiment 
of ~ationalism is the only unifying force. The 
nee. of nationalism in the formative period of 
a r ‘tion-state can hardly be over-estimated. 
The domination of g foreign Government over 
ry ccuntry for a long period brings certain 
cha: ges in the psychological make-up of a 
pecrie. They lose their strength of character, 
res’ uteness and tenacity. Slavish mentality 
begs to creep in gradually. The urge for self- 
det--minazion is the only remedy against these 
vicx/The concept of nationalism can ennoble 
the character of men inducing them to  sacrix 


fice their self-interest and even their dearest 
lives for some common cause. Jt cures men of 
such vices as fear, cowardice and selfishness. 
It must be differentiated from the militant or 
perverted type of nationalism. This national- 
ism has no design for territorial aggrandise- 
ment or,dynastic ambition. It fosters self-res- 
pect 

‘To deny the right of self-determination to 
a people is to dwarf and cramp its personality. 
For the larger interest of humanity and 
civilisation.no one should be forcefully sub- 
jugated “A. people cannotontribute something 
in a creative way towards the enrichment of 
civilisation unlessits, political personality 1s 
freed from bondage The comparative achieve- 
ment of Indig under alien rule during the first 
half of this century and her material achicve- 
ment during the past ten years can be a pointer 
to this. To quote a great thinker, ““When a 
race wins political independence its art and 
science contribute to the general progress of 
civilisation.” Sometimes, therefore, it 1s not 
only expedient but is also just to regard the 
forces of nationalism as great. To quote Mill, “It 
is in general a necessary condition of free insti- 
tutions that the boundaries of Governments 
should coincide in the main with those of 
nationalities.” Some political thinkers and 
historians have criticised this “One nation, one 
State” principle of Mill.¥In Lord Acton’s view r 
this theory of one nation, one State, “is more 
absurd and more criminal than the theory of 
socialism.” And in the opinion of others this 
theory is the main barrier to international 
understanding. But whenever we are criticis- 
ing the dictum. of Mill we should remember 
that a State may be composed of diverse 
nationalities only by voluntary consent. If 
force is applied nothing can be established. One 
has only to look at the result of the British 
policy in America in the 18th century and in 
Ireland in the 20th century. By force the spirit 
of nationalism cannot be suppressed for all 


times. K> 
m we a Ws, V'. 







ON NATIONALISM 


Though we can theoretically accept the 


contention of President Wilson that ‘the spirit 


of nationalism “is an imperative principle _of_of and for the sake of the nation. There s 


action, which statesmen will henceforth ignore 
at their ir peril,” nevertheless, Lord Curzon was 
right ‘when he sounded a note. te_of warning that 
it 1s a double- edged swo sword and can be respected 
with some limitations only. The contribution 
of nationalism towards Italian and German 
unification is really admirable. “Nationalism,” 
as one writer puts it, “progressed by the appeal 
to common sentiments among people who had 
sai by arbitrary governments,” 

ut the history of the 20th century world 
has seen both the fairest and the ugliest mani- 
festations of nationalism. Though it is true 
that the spirit of nationalism is, perhaps, the 


most vital factor regarding the emancipation, 


of various dependent peoples of Asia and Africa, 
we cannot deny the fact that the world wars 


are mainly the outcome of the clash of militant: 


nationalisms. The possibility of the third 
global war haunts the people of the world night 
and day. Our world today is menacingly 
divided into two antagonistic blocs each 
threatening the other with ghastly and deadly 
weapons like the A-Bomb and the H-Bomb. In 
my opinion, the present crisis in world politics 
and the probability of the third world war are 
not due to the conflict of ideologies between 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. as argued by 
some. Rather it is the result of the expanding 
nature of the nationalism of Russia an 
America. It is not true to argue that Russia 
has sympathy for the independence of depend- 
ent peoples. Because if we accept that Com- 
munist Russia has sympathy for their libera- 
tion, we cannot explain fully one of the most 
heinous treaties signed by Molotov and Rib- 
bentroff just before the Second World War. 


Though to Marxist thinkers’ nationalism is @ 
bourgeois, sentiment, strangely enough in 


Russia attempt is being made, of late, to glorify 
the past of Russia in the samé manner and 
degree as the so-called bourgeois countries did 
or do. This will be substantiated later. 

If mankind is to be saved the impulse of 
nationalism must be held in check. National- 
Ism:has a great tendency to move to extreme 
ends. People become altogether ‘intoxicated 
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right and wrong. The statesmen do not 1¢si- 


ate to commit the vilest of crimes in the 1 aine 
=emMS 
to be a double standard of morality in this. 
The statesman whose foreign n policy can 
ploit the foreign countries and peoples n a 
shameless and reckless way is hailed by his 
people as the hero of hig,country. This strirge | 
behaviour of human psychology is always 1- 
igmatic.)If we see in our street that an a eny 
spy is“being brutally murdered or beaten ‘9 
death we sometimes feel pity and think wh ther 
he could be punished in some other 0% 
humane manner. But strangely enough we 2° 
delighted at a news in the paper that our : my 
has become victorious killing ten thou-ard 
enemy soldiers or that our air force has ¢:=- 
troyed the towns and villages of the en unv 
In the former case, the death of a single msn 
saddened us but m the latter case the mas acre 
of thousands of men pleased us! In the ic mer 
case we reacted because we were hut 2! 
the sight of the cruel extermination of one v lio 
belonged to the greater family of Man to vr hich 
we also belong. But in the second cas: We 
acted as mere automatons or slaves whe «are 
controlled by the great master spirit cVled 
nationalism.('This idea of nationalism ha. ox- 
alted a great many brutalities we shudd r io 
think of. There appears to be no standa d of 
morality in the life of a nation. Acts tuat 
would have been considered absolutely he nous 
in the private life of an individual are con- 
sidered quite just when committed in the 1ame . 
of the nation. It is interesting to quote here | 
the words of a famous statesman of the 19th 
century, Cavour, “What rascals we would be if 
we did for ourselves what we do for our courtry.” 
Nothing is unjust, nothing is immoral, no hing 
is dishonest if it is done for the sake o f19 


aa 


mation.- It sounds almost Machiave linn. 
Nationalism, therefore, leads to a_negaticn of 


morality and a “narrowing of political ovt- 
look.” It very often forces people to sub. -ri'¢ 
to the view of living at the cost of others aod 
not the principle of ‘live and let live’ Ezy <i- 
tation, whether militaristic or economie he- 
comes the dominant creed. War becomes }cly 


and divinely ordained, War, the greatest c1%my 
ot man, is glorified and thousands of youn nn 


and lose all perspectives of any issue regarding are butchered in the field of battle like so nany 


§ 


— ——_— 
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cat: and dogs without any protest. They are 
taczht that death in a war waged in the name 
of ~he nation is the death of a4 martyr. They 
are given no scope or education to judge the 
virmie of a case for which a war has been de- 
clacsd. If a man honestly and _ rationally 
der unces g so-called national war he is at 
Once condemned either as a traitor or a coward 
whe is afraid to die for the country. People’s 
reason and personality are wilfully and deli- 
berctely paralysed. There are many writers 
wh: can find many justifications of war. The 
arg-ments of some are based more or less on 
rat:-nal ground but of others on mere Ssenti- 
mer.. Treitschke did not hesitate to condemn 
the small state which was “a sin against the 
Ho-- Ghost.” He supported most shamelessly 
the 2stablishment of big states through war. 
In —ig opinion, ‘The essence of the state is, 
first-y power; secondly power; thirdly power.” 
He >elieved, only in the state “can there be 
deve oped that genuine national pride which is 
the cign of the moral efficiency of a nation.” 
Thiz glorification of the state in the name of 
nat. nal pride directly leads to despotism 
withkm the state. It denies liberty and demo- 
crac-. The people of a state which has become 
crea’ by snatching away the right or forcefully 
annexing the territory of another people can- 
not snjoy their own liberty also in the long 
un. “It is fundamental,” as Burke insisted in 
his Sdetment. ‘of Warren Hastings, “that the 
I of right Abroad means, sooner or later, 
nd Laski has 
‘Mon cannot ” discibline them- 
in injustice to strangers without, ulti- 
justice to their 
brot: ers.” It cannot be denied that the doc- 
trine of state absolutism derives its main sup- 
port from the fanatical type of nationalism. 
Une of the ugly sides of nationalism is to 
be fund in the advocacy of race superiority. 
It 1 argued by some that certain races are 
supe” or to others in every aspect—material or 
mere —and therefore, it is right and just that 
‘he =1perior shall always rule the inferior. ‘A 
supe” or nation has no right, it is argued, to 
‘njo~ its qualities in g selfish manner, rather 
t he. a sacred duty to elevate the condition of 
he © rcalled inferior nations by bringing them 


unde: its domain. It has got, so to say, a world 






selve . 
mate y, denying the duty of 
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mission. This sort of arguments were put for- 
ward by many writers regarding the “low- 
cultured” peoples of Africa, and Asia. The ,so- 
called superior nation ‘was simply accepting 
the ‘white man’s burden.’ Viewed from this 


angle imperialism becomes more a duty than a 


right “decreed by some law of the development 
of civilisation.” Giddings in his book Demo- 
cracy and Empire cherishes not the slightest 
doubt in concluding that the emergence of 
U.S.A. ag a colonial power towards the close 
of the 19th century was anything but “a matter 
of destiny.” He further argues that the “stu- 
pendous” reserve of energy initiative, effort 
and vigour of American nation was “gaining a 
natural outlet.” And hence to check the expan- 
sion of American colonialism was to engage in 
“idle contention against cosmic law.” In this 
context both colonialism and war lose their 
demerits. And war becomes a dutiful right. 
‘War,’ said Coker, ‘is the natural instrumental- 
ity of national expansion and its outcome is 
the test of the right to expand.’ And Bagehot 
was right when he asserted that “It is war 
that makes nations.” It has been put forward 
by many that “Efficiency, inventiveness and 
orderliness are indispensable factors of military 
strength, so that the most military nations 
have been essentially the most progressive 
nations—industrially, culturally and _politi- 
cally.” “The appeal to arms,” said the staunch 
nationalist professor Treitschke, “will be valid 
until the end of history.” War, it is argued, is 
a vital element of national solidarity. Civil- 


isation can spread from one nation to another 
by war only. There is hardly any other school 
of thinkers in politics apart from the national- 


ist school who most shamelessly argues like 





_Treitschke that “The grandeur of history lies 


in the perpetual conflict of nations.” There are 
writers who support like Corrado Gini “that 
the virile men of a victoriously Invading army 
improve the stock of the people of a conquered 
territory by the ‘large progeny’ the invading 
soldiers leave behind in the regions they tem- 
porarily occupy.” The greatest difficulty is that 
killing, murder, rape, plunder and destruction 
are supported on moral and cultural grounds 


for nationalism. Definitely these are steps 
historically retrograde in character. 
superiority is 


The theory of race 
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surely then one of the greatest enemies of eminent historians like Dr. R. C. Mazam- 
mankind. This theory got jts greatest dar and Dr. S. N. Sen are not willin: to 
manifestation in modern Germany. Fichte give the 1857 revolt such a great nam: as 
had no doubt about the superiority of the the first war of Independence. Their v cx's 
Germans. In his opinion the Germans are have not yet been seriously challenged. Th's 
“the pioneers and models for the rest of is nothing peculiar in case of one courx.iv 
mankind; to have character and to be a only. We are told “Modern Russia has %:- 
German undoubtedly mean the same.” haps carried this process further than i hus 
The Nazis were strongly influenced by the ever been:carried before. We learn .%::! 
theory of the Nordic Race or the chosen Copernicus was a Russian; that it was noi 
race of God sent to rule this world and Vasco da Gama, but a Russian, who d':- 
its ugliest manifestation can be seen in covered the cape route to India; that ire 
their effort to exterminate systematically law of gravitation was not discovered :v 
the Jews from Germany. “It is estimated Newton but by a supporter of Ivan it} 
that there are about five millions fewer Terible; and that Darwin’s ideas cvre 
Jews than there were before the Nazi from Russian source which he carezuily 
persecution.” The Jews were murdered to concealed.” (B. Russel). Instances can a'ss 
keep the German blood pure. The Jews be quoted from British or French his ory. 
were considered inferior. But we should Bertrand Russel himself an Englishren 
not forget that the greatest scientist of states that ‘No English school-boy is 
all times namely Einstein was a Jew and allowed to know Wellington’s commen. «:: 
not a so-called Nordic being.\The concept the battle (Waterloo): ‘It was a dan.red 
of race superiority is no doubt an aspect nice thing,’ or Napoleon’s comment: in 
of staunch nationalism. All sorts of atroci- war, the English always lose except ifs 
ties were committed on the ground of last’.” It is the nature of every couviy 
better rule by higher culture and civilisa- to declare that truth is on their side anc 
tion. Thus Bertrand Russel says that in their own side is sure of victory anl it. 
“fifteen years this enlightened monarch therefore, stirs men’s desire for war ard 
(King Leopold JI), a pillar of: the church, they lose all their rational qualities ‘uo 
and an arden self-proclaimed philanthro- judge every issue on its merit dispas ion- 
pist, reduced the population of his African ately. in this regard Rabindranath Ta sure 
kingdom approximately from 20 millions strongly criticises this system of educé tion 
to 9 millions!” and civilisation. He says, “Where the sirii 
The evils of nationalism can also be of Western nationalism prevails, the wnole 
’found in the distortion of history by a people are being taught from boyhoot to 
thousand pseudo-professors of history. foster hatred and ambitions of all kincs of 
Almost in every country history is being means—by the manufacture of half-truths 
distorted and coloured. New facts are in history by persistent misrepresent: tion 
manufactured and truth shamelessly and of other races and other cultures of w- 
deliberately suppressed to uphold national favourable sentiment towards them, by 
prestige. Innocent. young children from setting up memorials of events, very cften 
the very beginning:-are supplied with lies false, which for the sake of humentry 
and when facts are told they are coloured should be speedily forgotten.....It is Lolc- 
in such a way that the reader can have ing up gigantic selfishness as the univ:rsa! 
no access to the reality. In India, for ex- religion for all nations of the world.” .3er-_ 
ample, during our struggles for liberation, trand Russel has no hesitation in argires 
the revolt of 185%7.was described as the “Nationalism is in our day the chief o0<- 
first national revoit against the alien rule. tacle to the extension of social cohcsicn 
It was done perhaps not .with eyes to beyond national boundaries. It is, tLero- 
historical facts but to historical necessity fore, the chief force making for the e::ter- 
at that time. We wanted some sort of mination of the human™ race. Every ocv 
impetus and any incident could do. Many is agreed that the nationalism of cther 


¢ 
gos 


cointries is absurd, but the nationalism of 
or :’s own country is noble and splendid 


ari any man whg does not uphold it is a 
lil: -livered cur? 


In some dictatorial countries like Nazi 

Ge-many, Italy and other countries where 
nevionalism played or is playing the 
demiuinant role, no scope is given to the 
lir-rty of thought and expression and by 
th: means the freedom of will is com- 
_plecely destroyed. 
If we accept the fact that of Gtion of 
‘mankind lies in the creation of an atmos- 
phere of fraternity and friendship through- 
ou the world, we can hardly support this 
sor- of misrepresentation of facts and per- 
version of education. From the very be- 
girnuing the minds of men are poisoned to 
create in them an idea of hatred and blind 
okzdience, which become the main motto 
of ‘he ‘nationalist state. The distinction 
between a liberal and a _ nationalist 
ed_cation cannot be better expressed as 
it :s to be found in the prescription of 
Ficnte. In his opinion, “The new eudcation 
must consist essentially in this that it 
completely destroys freedom of will in the 
so.. which it undertakes to cultivate, and 
prcduces on the’ contrary strict necessity 
in the decisions of the will, the opposite 
be_ig impossible. Such a will can hence- 
fora be relied on with confidence and 
cer ainty.” 

The people who play with nationalism, 
rez. ly speaking, play with fire. The instru- 
ment, on many occasions, becomes the 
mc ter and the master along with the 
en>re nation has to pay heavily for it. 
Bc-h in the case of Napoleon I and Bis- 
me-ck nationalism became the support of 
mi_tary despotism. This is the result with- 
in the State but outside the state it is 
' tru: that through impetus of ‘nationalism 
the French army of Napalean and Hitler 
cow.d achieve astounding success, never- 
the ess it is exactly the same force which 
ultmately gave rise to the nationalist 
fee_ings In various parts of Europe that led 
to the defeat, destruction, humiliation of 
Nevoleon’s France, and Hitler’s Germany. 
Gezmany had to pay the dearest price for 
he: sons’ hot-headed nationalism. In this 
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regard Rabindranath Tagore was perfectly 
right when he asserted, “The nation is 
the greatest enemy of nation.” And that is 
why we can say that this international 
wars are the outcome of conflict of various. 
aggressive national interests. 

HKarlier it has been argued that for the 
sake of.nation people can stoop to any 
meanness and commit the vilest of crimes 
without being ashamed. MRabindranath 
Tagore was deeply moved by seeing this 
sort of degeneration of man. Though in 
his time India was inspired by nationalist 
ideas and fighting to throw off the foreign 
yoke yet he had the courage to state through 
one of the characters of his famous book 
Home and Abroad. “It, indeed, pains me and 
I ean hardly console myself when you 
deify country, and in its name and for its 
sake want to sacrifice truth, justice and 
humanity.” 

Rabindranath like Gandhi was never 
willing to separate ethnics from politics. He 
believed that the realisation of the unity 
of man is the goal of history. To the Poet 
it does not matter whether geographically 
speaking I am born in India or in America 
or in Russia. The fundamental factor is 
that I as a human being belongago the 
great family of Man whose interest 
I should serve first of all. There 
is no end if we continue this “bull fight” 
among nations. Nations have thriven 
“long upon mutilated humanity.” The Poet 
was aggrived to find that men, fairest 
creatures of God, come out of national 
manufactory. in huge numbers as_ war- 
making and money-making machines, 
ludicrously vain of their pitiful perfection 
of mechanism. Though the wounds of 
World War II which took away for ever 
millions of young smiling faces are not yet 
healed, there is the talk of a third con- 
flagration in the air.{ This is mainly be- 
cause the soul of man is in bondage and 
is not in a position to assert itself due to 
the impact of wmationalist sentiments. 
Tagore was aware of it and he had 
sounded a great note of warning to the 
bigotted nationalists in Japan long before 
the Second World War. “Nations,” he said, 
“who sedulously cultivate moral blindness 
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as the cult of patriotism will end their 
existence in a sudden and violent death.” 
And in case of Japan how brutally it‘came 
to be true. 

This sort of nationalism shows no 
regard to the finer virtues of man. It can 
do anything and everything without the 
slighest hesitation. It appears almost un- 
believable to us when we see the news in 
the press that the surplus wheat stocks 
were burned in Canada, milk and apples 
were dumped into rivers in the U.S.A. and 
coffee stocks thrown in the sea in Brazil 
while millions were hovering between 
life and death due to starvation in other 
parts of the world. 

The only way by which we can cure 
the malady of this mad world, gone astray 
through the cultivation of extreme nationa- 
lism, is to create an impression in the 
individual’s mind that “the real unit of 
allegiance,’ as Laski pointed out, “is the 
world.” It is to the total interest of 
humanity that we _ shall sacrifice every- 
thing near and dear to us. Nationalism, it 
is true, is the result of a long historical 
process and since it is instinctive it cannot 
be easily undone. 
is how to control it in such a way that it 
can serve the interest of a particular 
country without jeopardising the interest 
of mankind in general. That is why Laski 
pointed out that “the problem, then, is the 
equation of nationalism with right,” with 
the right of all people of the world. And 
if it is not possible for us to create an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and _  co- 
operation, progress and civilisation will be 
doomed. In a world threatened with A- 
bomb and H-bomb where a few of them is 
quite sufficient to exterminate all lives on 
our beatiful planet and to bring the peacc 
of the grave we cannot but find an echo 
In our heart of what Laski said long ago, 
“Logically, the foundation of an approach 
to'the common problem of civilisation is 
either international or it is worthless.” In 
this regard it may be interesting to quote 


a few words of the father of modern 
nationalism in Italy, Mazzini. In his 
opinion, “Life...... was given you by God 


so that you might use it for the benefit of 


But our main concern: 
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humanity.” In addition to the duties ov! 
man to his family and to his country he 
should have duties to humanity. Leéski 
advised his countrymen to be “apostles 0° 
this faith, apostles of brotherhood, » 

nations and of the unity of human rae 
Every one should be given such educaticn 
and training from childhood that he nies 
realise that he is a man first before lb. 
is a citizen. “Citizenship” said Mack c: 
‘is not the only duty of man.” Child¢cr 
should be taught the lesson of interi- 
pendence among nations and groups irc 
find out the folly of conflict in the ato.a‘: 
age. Centuries ago the poet put down: 


The mind is its own place, and in itse!. 

Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell cf 
Hea '?' 
The bad effects of the perver.cc 
nationalist sentiment can be checkmatec © 
people try to train the younger generatic: 
in the light of universal brotherhood w t- 
out poisioning their minds with fe! 
vanities. Thus in the preamble to# the con 
situation of the Unesco it has bien 
rightly said, “Since war begins in he 
minds of men, it is in the minds of rer 
that the defences of peace must be con 
structed.” The Unesco. and the _U VC 
started -with the hypothesis that the wersi 
enemy of peace is the national ego to k+ 
found in the minds of men and hence ‘ 
must be replaced by the universal egu, 
We_should not lose faith in man _ and zt 
frustrated on account of the failures in he 
past. Due to the development of comru- 
nication our world has id 
considerably_in size and we have begun ; ‘Fi 
feel for each other. The news of a ae 
tating flood in India bring sincere wo-d: 
phe gr ng eT 10 
living thousands of miles away in the - 
motest corner of the world. This is of no. 
mean significance. Man has the instinct 3: 
him to become great, it only needs proj c- 
cultivation. Thus Shakespeare’s Hamlc’, 
says, “What a piece of work is man! hov: 
noble in reason! how infinite in facully! 
In the form and moving flow express aad 
admirable! in action how like an ang l! 
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in apprehension how like a God!” If a kie’s one world will not remain an Utopian 


de. berate and determined effort is made to 


concept for ever and nationalism will grad- 


re:aape man’s mind, I think, Wendell Will- ually cease to be a menace to civilisation. 


~ 


THE CULT OF NILA AND HIS ALTAR 
_A Festival Custom of Bengal 


By SUSHIL KUMAR DEB 


In mopular nomenclature, Nila means Shiva, 
the primeval god of the Hindu pantheon. 
Li rally, Nila means ‘blue,’ the divinity 
wk: obtained this name because of his 
suzernatural powers. At some aeonic time 
ou: of memory, when the Kalakuta poison 
cho>ned out of the ocean stuck in the 
thr at of Shiva he came to be known as 
the blue-throated Immortal, who saved all 
creitures without discriminating the gods 
frcm the demons by drinking this deadly 
dr=.k. He is surnamed Nila-lohita, dark 
blu: and red. This name positively suits 
his complexion : blackened by poison, he is 
act .ally flame-coloured, bright yellow. In the 
Sa:.skrit lexicon “shabdakalpadruma,” ‘the 
exzosition of this appellation incorporates 
de--ils of the pertinent rite being perfor- 
me- through fasting, sacramental meal- 
tak ng and the delights of festive proceed- 
ing- on into the last day of the month: of 
Ch-itra (the closing month of the Bengali 
ye.”, corresponding to a part of March and 
of April). Celebrations start off from the 
fire day of the month that heralds the 
surmer season. 

Out of an uncomeatable, sequestered 
spc’ where it remained or was deposited 
for the major part of the year, an emblem 
of Nila is brought to the gaze of the 
cor_mon humanity only during the festival. 
Pr. dably this emblem is no more than a 
locLout platform, a sacred altar, from 
wksre the god.reigns in the hearts of his 
worshippers, and accepts their homage 
amid a medley of musical airs. Apart from 
the song of chorys on the occasion of his 
ins-allation or enthronement, a conserva- 
tory of music includes in its repertory a 


numper of arias appropriate to ritual bath- 
ing and robing, burning incense, and cook- 
ing, etc. 

Shell-cutting invests this cult with the 
aura of art-in-industry. It is the minstrels’ 
obligation to focus the activities of shell- 
cutters, the artisans whose birth-right it 
is to put into service the bracelets made 
of the sea conch, cut out with fine saws 
into thin circular pieces joined end to end. 
some of these arm-bands or rings are 
white, while others, dyed with lac, yield 
a -.crimson colour in the ornaments that 
arouse deep religious séntiments among 
the married womanhood of Bengal. There 
is no bar to the sheli-cutters’ playing the 
minstrels’ role. The latter are artists alike 
in locution and gestures. 

As is the custom in some parts of 
Bengal, four or five minstrel-singers would 
chant homely hymns, that is, a set of 
favourite strains in public worship, make 
gestures, and cut shells. On the designated 
day at the turn of the month, a shed or 
temple outside the perimeter of the home- 
stead is fabricated. At night, burnt fish, 
bhang, ganja, wine, and a variety of 
delectable food are offered to the deity. 
On the morrow, a shell-cutter goes the 
round of the houses, impersonating the 
ascetic-god Shiva and his spouse Gauri. 
Villagers whack him with the shoots of 
hemp that supplies the god, leading a 
cynobitic life, his usual narcotic drug. 
Gauri, too, is credited with drubbing him 
with the same hemp. It seems a sore grief 
to all that Shiva should remain an incur- 
able bhang-addict. To free community life 
of the stigma of worldly-mindedness stoic 
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worshippers, for ‘the span. of a full month, 
desist from eating either fish or meat, and 
are reconciled to a vegetarian diet. By no 
means until the thirtieth day of the festi- 
vities arrive would Nila partake of the 
consecrated fish. Not till then, with an 
otherwise absorbed, indifferent god to she- 
pherd them along, the worshippers are 
permitted to feed on the fish diet. 

_ One needs in this context to remember 
Faridpur’s folkways bearing on an engross- 
ing travelogue. Strolling players, ie. thea~ 
trical parties, here, visit the houses and 
give currency to the countryside’s wander- 
ing refrains. They would dance with obvi- 
ous native virtuosity. They might mimic 
Hara (Shiva in a conspicuous mood) and 
also Gauri, his spouse, or Kali, the goddess 
of eternity. Even so, they might act as 
mimers very earnestly. Ultimately, they 
come trumping back, laden with rice, dis- 
carded garments, and cash money—spoils 
of their many days’ continual hunt. In 
this way, the display of Bengali arts and 
craftsmanship fits into the pattern of an 
annual village function. 


Below is an English transcript—a prose 
comment or paraphrase—of a Bengali 
lyrical ballad of the Fastival. The lines in 
Bengali show versification with irregular 


metre. ‘Tne rhapsode apparently did not 
abstain from reciting or writing disjoin- 
tediy. Thus, one might imagine, was 


accorded a place to composed or im- 
promptu tunes in folk art. “Gauri Gets Her 
Bracelets” is riddled with vernacularism. 
The leitmotif for delineation of the scene 
of Gauri’s wearing armlets is to stress the 
excellence—as has been brought into the 
light by. tradition—of the Bengali Hindu 
wife’s privilege to be honoured at home 
with gifts of jewellery of sorts, presumably 
since an early period of civilization. The 
eonvolutions of the story describe, first and 
foremost, Shiva’s masquerading as a nimble- 
witted shell-cutter and peddler of jewe- 
llery. The main question for the fabulist 
or the rhythmist is: Will Gauri, born in 
the purple, tolerate a slant on earthly 
glory ? Shiva, the wonder-worker was fain 
to profess he was poorest in worldly goods. 
10 


OF 
end 


Hence some part of the dialogue sev irs 
a trifle of an ostensible conflict and iecia. 
mation: as-usual. Yet perhaps the avvuie 
choral work has produced a synthesis «i 
so much diversity, found in the ~ hts 
and wrongs of the disputed issues. 

Gauri Gets Her Bracelets 


Gauri longed to get what her (i iri 
bid. It was not just a quaint fancy. With 
folded hands, she exnorted: Shiva: ie 
sure, you give me the bracelets. Cui a 


wife subscribe allegiance to her lord y ih- 
out such ?” : 

“Dearest!” rejoined Shiva, “I kno. sot 
where can I have riches to buy brés. iois 
with. Your father and other near kis. 
men are quite well-off. Aye, they liv« 
enough and to spare. Go up to then. +:- 
hold I have nothing to give.” 

Thus was Gauri counselled anc wit 
adrift—while Shiva turned the matte, wi 
in his mind. He was set athinking les. «ny 
harm befell her as she went wu? ‘he 
mountainous highway—a perilous jo iwi cy 
far to the glacial North. Forthwiti ‘: 
mysterious god found wisdom, anl -c- 
solved upon outpointing Gauri by s tung 
a snare. 

Leaving on silent feet his hermit¢ 2u 
the woodlands, Shiva made his way zecnss 
the cliffs of rocks to a region which '}curi 
would surely have to pass. And, 1) 
proceeded at once to cross her path. 

He mused: “Go where she may in yuist 
of the invaluable shell-ornaments, she. 
with her proven sagacity, must not pats: ie 
by,” 

Then, looking the very picture ¢«° . 
dealer in shellware he shouted out po c:- 
sional slogans, “Bracelets on sale, brace's!3 
on sale!” and attracted her attention. 

Without the least cause for feeling =: vy 
misgivings, about the reality of the 1. -- 
chandise Gauri greeted him, and :as.t: 
answer: “Ah, indeed! Have you bracelc's ‘5 
sell ?” 

The merchant man’s voice called 
again: “If you only care for such o: 1:2 
precious stuff I have in stock! Pray, «our 
forth, and choose yourself.” 

However, Gauri had*no intent ic 
into needless sundry conversations. 


3 
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She 
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extexded one of her arms promptly to- 
warizs him; she would certainly try the 
brac lets, and make a bargain. 

~he merchant man now uttered a 

plat.cude: “These ornaments in truth are 
. unsurpassed for their marvellous beauty 
in cl the three worlds.” And he begged 
her <o try them on. He had, as it were, 
the lecorative artist’s instinct to ensure 
tha: she did not have to trouble at all to 
wee- those fine offerings. 
‘I am still such a distance away from 
“ather’s realm in the mountain fast- 
nes. ” she explained her circumstances, and 
‘ple. ied with the decorator to set the 
bracelets on the wrists expeditiously. 
“Tiz.e has slipped away. It bodes ill for 
me o wait here.” 

Yet the merchant man smiled, as he 
per.ormed his allotted task. A murmur- 
ous complaint smote his mind: “But she 
woud not be discomfited even in an unequal 
cor 2st!” 

Aloud, he repeatedly praised the deft 
art of the ornament’s construction, inas- 
mucin as they were perfect to the minutest 
detzil, saying: “Mine is the indisputable 
Yig-7t of being their maker. None else 
cout claim that right. Signs are there 
for all to see: subjected to strain and stress 
ther will never crumple, fold or be 
bre_zen.” 

“Pray, do not stay me from my routine 
pacling programme,” he — continued 
sol=nly. “Time flies past.” And so he 
wazted to be paid the price. 

“Listen, merchant man,” Gauri deman- 
dec. “Follow me as far as my father’s 
meé—sion-house. Right off you will obtain 
corpensation there.” 

This request astonished the merchant- 
me-. who met it with a straight refusal. 
“Czn I have misjudged you, do you think?” 
he cried. “Woe to such a customer! I teli 
you what, take this chance of doing right. 
Clear the dues—if you are not lacking in 
pr Je in your family.” 

Thus blew the blast of an argument, 
wich slandered Gauri’s conscience. 

Ruefully she declared: ‘What is the 
se-se of taunting’me, merchant man?” 
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None too practical a salesman appear- 


ed Shiva. It came about that, before long, 
mortified and humbled, he craved her 
pardon. 

Meanwhile, the goddes hastened tc 


draw out the enchanted bracelets from her 
wrists, but failed. “Take these back,” 
said she. 

With baffled indignation, she struck 
hard at the bracelets. She then dealt them 
a blow with a scimitar, which splintered. 
Next moment, she hit them with a club, 
which became simply match-wood. 

On the other hand, the almighty god 
could not help laughing to think that he 
must now calm her fears by telling her 
that she could fetch him the price at that 
spot on the following day,—that the—jew- 
ellery, of course, belonged to her, as she 
set her heart on it. 

Gauri was so impressed with the 
challenger’s change of mind and - quiet 


_ grace, both, that she asked: i a are 


t .*] ai 


you?” %, a Sy 

“My home is in Kailas,” came he cryp- 
tic reply. 

Unvanquished, Gauri smiled and said 
with some temerity: “If this hostile cam- 
paigning on your part was a deception and 
anathema, why take to it?” 

“Ah, with all the simplicity of your 
unpretentious nature, you have passed the 
tests,” replied Shiva impartially. She had 
convinced him: Not that he was the least 
belittled or any more slighted. 

Carrying the present—as though a 
trophy of victory, a symbol of her faith 
and decdication—once more, the goddess 
trekked through the icy vale with a cheer- 
ful message for her ageing father, the 
King of the Mountains. 

The God’s parting words rang in her 
ears: “Gauri! Be unswerving in your 
devotion to the eternal things. And re- 
member me—ever more.”* 


- *Based on the archives of the Bangiya 
Loka Sanskriti Parishat (the Bengal Folk 
Culture Society), “Natore House,” Lans- 
downe Road, Calcutta. 
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GREAT THOUGHTS OF GREAT MEN 
OR IDEAS AND IDEALS: By Sam Das. 
With a foreword by Dr. Diwan Chand, Ex- 
Vice-Chancellor, Agra University. Vishveshvar- 
ananda Institute Publications, Hoshiarpur. 
1988. Pp. 208. Price Rs. 3.50. 


This fine work, as we learn from the 
short life-sketch in the appreciative Fore- 
word, is the last intellectual testament of 
the gifted author who seems to have 
passed his whole life in devoted service 
without thought of self-aggrandisement. 
Containing the author’s musings on the 
higher life after his retirement from 
thirty years’ active service (1901-1931) as 
professor and. latterly as Principal of the 
D.A.V. College, Lahore, it has been brought 
out posthumously by one of his former 
pupils and foremost admirers and included 
aptly enough in a series dedicated to the 
memory of a great saint, Svami sSarvanand 
(1859-1942). The work is divided into five 
sections bearing the titles Swirilual Realiza- 
tion, Ou'look on Life and Death, Art of Living, 
Happiness, Education, and Social and National 
Wellbeing. It covers as such a wide variety 
of topics bearing on individual and collective 
good—from self-realization to the uplift of the 
Society and the State. It reveals evidence of the 
author’s deep thinking born of a high intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual fervour. The value of 
the work is considerably enhanced by 
appropriate quotations not only from the 
religious classics of India and their modern 
exponents, but also from the writings of 
the great saints and thinkers of our 
country as will as of Europe and America 
in) recent, times. It is distinguished 
throughout by practical approach to the 
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problems handled by the author as veell 
as the clear and effective style in which -x«: 
has offered his solutions. The author [:3 
self, a Cambridge University graduate 
Chemistry, has done well in pointing 


the limitations of science in the seale of 
human values. Altogether we think ‘fet 
this monograph deserves wide reading in 


this country as a corrective to the prev.iil- 
Ing craze even in its highest quarters for 
the advance of science and technology at 
all costs. 


U.N. GuHosrai 
NIAMATULLAH’S HISTORY OF THB 


AFGHANS (Makhzan-i- Afghani): Transleied 


with variorum notes by Nirod Bhusan Py. 
M.A. Published by the Visva-Bharatt Uni:-r- 
sity, Santiniketan, West Bengal. Pp. Lv-j-231. 
Price Rs. 10. 


The book under review bears the title 
of Niamatullah’s History of the Afghars; 
but it is much more than that. It is, in fret, 
a compendium of the source materials of 
the Lodi Sultans of Delhi. This is clea-.y 
evidenced in the structure of the volwre 
which is divided into four chapters: 2n3, 
rd and 4th chapter bearing on the three 
Lodi Sultans and the introductory (1st 
chapter) describing the Afghan origiis. 
The section$ in the different chapters of‘er 
Niamatullah’s narrative in English transla- 
tion; but the sub-sections in each chav'sr 
collect relevant unknown materials fr¢m 
rare Persian sources such as the MSS oi 
Waqiat-i-Mushtag: (British Museum M&S), 
Parikh--Daudi (Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s MS, 
and of Allahabad University MS), Tarikh-i- 
Salatani-t-Afghina (Buhar “Library MS), and 
the Persian text of TYartkh-i-Ferishta. For 
instance in the last section of Chapter IT such 
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top: are described: (i) Bahlols’s character as 
sketzned in the Tarikh-1-Daudi, (ii) Bahlol’s 
tact. 5 in the Sharqi war (from TYamnkh-1- 
Fertsota) and (iti) Bahlol’s Islamism (from 
Wac-at-r-Mushtag:). Similarly in the last 
sect +n of Sultan Sikandar’s reign 
are described, among others, such episodes 
as te) Anecdote of Sultan Sikandar’s meet- 
ing Babur Qalandar (from Tarikh-i-Daudr) , 
(b} some of the Emirs of Sikandar’s reign, 
(ec) Ancedotes of selfless love (from Waquat-i- 
 Mui.tagy) and (d) Why Sikandar has gone 
dou; tin history as bigot. Appendices include 
the cistory of (a) the “Bhata” (Bhatgoran) 
Kinziom, (b) the first Battle of Panrpat, 
(¢) “Xabir and Sultan Sikandar Lodz. 

The other noteworthy feature is that 
the English translation is based on a text 
. edied by the author after consulting and 
- stueving MSS of the Calcutta Asiatic Sor 
cietr, of Lucknow and Aligarh University, 
Uda pur Saraswati Library, British Museum 
Litrary and a personal MS. of Professor 
sayzid Hasan Askari. The pains taken by 
the author in preparing an authentic 
edi: on were considerable; but the Persian 
taxt has not yet been published, for want 
of Fnancial assistance. It appears from the 
Prezace that the author derived material 
supcort in the preparation of this work 
fromz the late Sir Jadunath Sarkar, and 


—, 


Dr Raghubir Sinha, D.Litt, M.P. who 
caused certain MSS to be copied and  pho- 
tos-ated for his use. 

The introduction is a fairly long one. 


The author gives here an outline history 
of he Lodi period and modifies our pre- 
valling assumptions about the Lodi Sultans. 
Reed for instance the author’s estimate of 
Sultan Bahlol. “These chiefs (Afghan 
chiefs previous to Bahlol’s accession) were 
on -* successful captains of war, dependent 
ani. subservient on the sultans of Delhi. 
The assumption of royalty by the Afghans 
Wee a prospect that could not be dreamt 
of sy any member of the Afghan race. It 
wes therefore a signal achitvement of 
Maik Bahlol to raise his clansmen who 
exz2lled only in fighting and banditry, to 
the status of the rulers of Hindustan.” 
Read again the remarks on Sultan 
Sicandar Lodi: “As a sovereign he com- 
bized in his character qualities of contrast 
ar] antithesis. Outwardly deferential to 
the Ulema andthe law, he paid scant 
regard to the laws of Islam in his private 
lite and did not let his public policy be 
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was thus 
more free of religious prejudice and nar- 


always swayed by them. He 


rowness than Sher Shah. . . . He could speak 
with facility in Persian and composed 
odes in that language. He listened to the 
recitation of Persian poetry and took part 
in philosophical debates. He had thus a 
range of culture and geniality of temper 
far exceeding that of the son of the 
Jagirdar of Sassarem.” 

Note ‘again the remarks 
{brahim : 

“Tt nas been said that Sultan ibvalan 
by his capricious tyranny. and pharaonic 
cruelty, alienated the great body of noble- 
men and soldiers, yet despite the initial 
reverses, he assembled, on the field of 
Panipat an army estimated at one lakh of 
men...... How could such a large number 
of men and officers be mobilised, unless 
Sultan Ibrahim commanded a considerable 
measure of support among the Afghan 
chiefs? How, in spite of the week-long 
halt at Panipat, there occurred no desertion 
from the Afghan cmap? And how could 
the Afghans cheerfully lay down their 
lives on the field, unless they were 
attracted by the personal magnetism of the 
sultan ?” 

In the extensive annotations the author 
has corrected slips and inaccuracies, made 
in standard historical writings, such as the 
Cambridge History of India, English trans- 
lation of Tabagat-i-Akbari, In the latter, 
p. 361 B. De writes the name of a place 
“Madmaunakal,” in Persian text the corres- 
ponding word is “Madmautakal”. It is 
amended into “Matimau-ta-kol” (from Moti- 
mau to Koil) on the authority of the 
Lucknow University MS. where the name 
occurs as “Madiu.” The note on stone-idols 
of Mathura being pounded and turned into 
measuring weights is very illuminating. 
Here the author shows how two other 
chronicles refer to the “Idols of Nagarkot” 
having been reduced to such weighing 
stones, while a third refers to the “idol of 
the temple of Kumbhalmir” in Chitor state 
having been so reduced, the reader is left 
to draw his own inference. 

The volume, therefore, is a notable 
contribution to the history of the Lodi 
period and will perhaps rank as a finished 
product of research. The Visva-Bharati is 
to be congratulated for bringing out this 
work of mature scholarship. It bears ex- 
tensive quotations in Persian, in Hindi oy 


on Sultan 


cd 
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Sanskrit, is 


yet the price 
cheap. 


remarkably 
B. QANUNGO 


THE MIRAGE OF A _ CLASSLESS 
SOCIETY: By M. V. Patwardhan. Published 
by Chetana Lid., 34, Rampart Row, Bombay-l. 
Price Rs. 12.50. 


This book is a very bold study in Marxian 
theory of class struggle. According to Marx, 
one of the conditions for the emergence of a 
classless society was that all the surrounding 
societics should be classless. The guthor be- 
lieves that every functioning: society must be 
divided into four parts, at Icast, to assume the 
functions of the brain, the strength (for de- 
fence?), the activity (commercial?) and organs 
with which to carry out its work (service?) 
and that without these no action of any kind 
was possible. Since classless society implied a 
negation of such division of society into func- 
tional components, it is clear to the author 
that classless society could not exist as a func- 
uioning unit. Only a crowd can be classless, 
but a society, which is always aq functioning 
unit, can never be so. According to the author, 
“All the classes are still at war with one 
another for supremacy, and no one can yet say, 
how the process will end. But one thing is 
certain: the end will not be a classless society, 
because the presence of four classes is essential 
to the very existence of society. The supreme 
goal will only be achieved when all classes are 
perfectly balanced and power and wealth are 
distributed in such a manner that cach gets an 
equal share of both. No Western society, not 
even Communism, has been able to strike this 
balance as yet. But the social problem will not 
be solved until this is effected. Our energies, 
therefore, must be directed to finding a social 
structure in which the Brahmans, Ksnatriyas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras, will have equal political 
and economic power as a minimum basic con- 
dition and in which these advantages will be so 
distributed that one class will not overpower 
the others. Such will be the ideal society . . . 
In the history of mankind only one society, so 
far, has approximated to this ideal and _ that 
too about 2500 years ago. This was the Hindu 
Social Structure formulated by Manu.” 

The reasons put forward are logieal and 
arguments cogent. The book will provide ample 
food for thought to an unbiassed open mind in 
search of a formula for the establishment of a 
happy social structure. 


D.. .B: 


SLUMS OF OLD DELHI: Report oj the 
Socio-Economic Survey of the Slum-Dir ilers 
of Old Delhi City conducted by the Della 
Pradesh Bharat Sevak Samaj. Published by 
Aima fam and Sons, Delhi-6. Price Rs. 5 
(Popular Edition) and Rs. 7.50 (hilteary 
Edition) . 

Slums, by and large a product of the 
modern urban civilisation, are one «1 the 
serious problems of our times. The glamour of 
our cities—metropolitan and othcrwise--very 
often blind us to the squalor of the -lums 
which are a regular feature of each and «very 
one of them. If Calcutta has its Ousice« and 
Bombay and Ahmedabad their chaels, Delhi 
has its katras and bustees, These underworlds 
suffer from either 9 total absence or an utter 
inadequacy of the basic amenities of life. Men 
and women live in sub-human condition: and 
together with beasts in not a few cases. ln- 
vironments brutalise them. It is not a :nere 
coincidence that many of the slums are the 
happy hunting grounds of anti-social «ements. 
Slum-dwellers constitute a fair proportion of a 
city’s habitual criminals. 

It 1s, indeed, a happy sign that “we lnuve 


at last become conscious of slum areas” snd 
the survey report under review is a proc! of 
this consciousness. 

Congratulations are ‘due to the Delhi 


Pradesh Bharat Sevak Samaj and thei colla- 
borators for a thorough and exhaustive report 
on the slums and the slum-dwellers of old Delhi. 
And what a lurid picture the report reveals! 
According to the report, Old Delhi has: 1787 
slums with a population of 225,000 ‘about 
22 per cent of the city’s total popuiation). This 
vast humanity has to live perforce in phy=ically 
disagreeable and spiritually degrading condi- 
tions. The report candidly admits: ‘We are 
face to face with a most pernicious cvil of 
staggering dimensions.” But the challenyc: must 
be accepted and.a practical solution is certo 
not impossible. “For this, however, it is im- 
perative that we discrad the old method ~ fol- 
lowed by the Improvement Trusts 
must adopt what may he called the ‘luman 
approach’.” (P. 338). 
Real improvement, 
achieved only with the co-operation of 3 
slum-dwellers themselves. No pains should 
therefore, be spared to interest them, “ic edu 
cate them and to rely upon their help.” 
SupHansu Biman Moonuenn 
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VOTING-BEHAVTOUR IN AN INDIA 
VILLAGE: By Dr. A. H. Sanjee, Ph.D 


2 


Lon.on), Dept. of Political Science. M. S. 
nive-sity of Baroda, Baroda. Pages 64. Price. 
Zone . 


Ug is a political survey of the village 
aira’i during the Second General Election 
laren, 1957). This village is 27 miles north- 
est cf Baroda and has a population of about 
C00, spread over a radius of four miles. The 
vest-zators under Dr. Sanjee had a difficult 
isk <2 carrving out their duties among sample 
ster fairly big, illiterate and suspicious about 
itsic ‘rs. To interview women samples was no 
assy problem with the investigators. Dr. 
anjc: is of opinion at the conclusion of the 
irve. that a village leader, who is not neces- 
irily a caste leader, not only exercises consi- 
arab = influfnce on the village electorate but 
2 al » helps to remove the externality of the 
ner. election by acting as a liaison between 
1e world of the villager and the remote and 
nper: onal «lecting of a candidate at the time 
f g-neral election. Students of political 
sienc who have to undertake sample survey 
ial] und this book an interesting and illumi- 
atin= study. 

A. B. Durra 


SANSKRIT 
It TABANDHAPARIJATAH: By &n 
ham:rajendra Samskrita Mahapathsala- 


“dye 1. hinilaya. Bangalore-2. Price Re. 1. 


E TARATIYA-SVATANTRYA SAM- 
‘(RAD-ASYA ITIHASAH: By Pandit Pandha- 
inat. %charya Galagali. Madhuravani office, 
rada: Price Re. 1. 


€~ADHINA-BHARATAM: By _ Prof. 
tame iriksana Simha, M.A. Publisher: 
ahit- » Sadan, Samartha, P.O. Kalyanpur, 
Jarb-inga, Bihar. Price Rs. 2. 

\.2 have here three interesting books in 
ansk:it dealing with modern topics. They 
eek >» demonstrate how Sanskrit which is sup- 
wosed to be a dead language can be  success- 
ully .scd for all purposes. The Prabandha- 
arije ah is a collection of essays wyitten in 
ianskcit mainly by the student inmates of the 
ri C_Lamarajendra Sanskrit College Hostel of 
Jang ore. The essays cover a wide range of 
opics. 2.9., U.N.O., Birth control, economic 
wrobl=-ns, electricity, etc. The Bharatrya- 
vata: trya Samgramasya Itthasah presents an 
icou-t of the fight for independence that 
wept over different parts of India in the year 
857. Brief references &re made to earlier inci- 
lente that prepared the ground for the fight. 
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The book closes with short life-sketches, of a 
number of revolutionaries who worked at a 
later period. The author whose biography of 
Tilak was noticed in these pages (April 1957) 
intends to complete the account in a subse- 
quent volume and bring it down to its latest 
phase ending in the winning of freedom: im 
1947. Svadhine-Bharatam is a metrical work 
which in 14 chapters describes briefly the his- 
tory of India through the ages. The first four 
chapters pertain to the old and medieval periods 
laying special stress on the cultural condition 
of the country. The remaining ten chapters 
deal with the modern period beginning with 
the advent of the Europeans. These chapters 
are concerned with giving a chronological but 
short account of the struggle for independence. 
The last two chapters criticise the present sys- 
tem of Government and the working of the 
Five-Year Plans and appear to be rather irre- 
levant. The author’s statement in his Foreword 
that ‘except a small book written m Sanskrit 
by the late Pandit Ramavatar Sharma in 1912, 
no book in Sanskrit on Indian MHistory has 
been written for the last about eight centuries’ 
is far from correct as quite a number of works 
on particular aspects are known and at least 
one entitled Laghubharatam by Govinda Kanta 
Vidyabhushana giving a more or less detailed 
account and covering different periods has been 
written and published in modern times. Abund- 
ance of printing mistakes and inaccuracies, 
both factual and linguistic, may not unlikely 
defeat, .to some extent, the purpose for which 
the books have been written. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 


PUSPARANI: By Bhaktileertha Umesh - 
Chandra Chakravarti. To be had of Suresh 
Chandra Chakravarii, Shri Shri Anandamayee 
Kali Mandir, “Bhaktiteertha”, 85, Dwarik- 
Jangal Road, P.O. Bhadtakal, (Hooghly) and 
leading publishers in Colcutta. Pp. 112. 
Rs. 3.50. 

Pusparam is a collection of one hundred 
and sixteen poems written at different periods 
by Shri Umesh Chandra Chakravarty, who has 
already to his credit the authorship of a number 
of books. He has won the affection of devotees 
by editing a volume of Shree Shree Chandi and 
by translating the Vedic Trisandhya. The poems 
show the author as intensely patriotic and 
devotional. Many of the poems are imbued 
with deep philosophical appreciation. The 
sreat simplicity of the language however makes 
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them easily understandable to all. Those who 
feel some affinity towards religion and philo- 
sophy would find the book, the proceeds of 
which are to be utilised in the construction of 
a temple for the goddess Kali, quite interesting. 


SuBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


HINDI 
SUSAMVAD:Commled by WNilkanth I. 
Mashruwala. 1956. Pp. 69. Price As. 9. 


SHEELA AUR SADACHAR: Compiled 
oy Mukulbhar Kalartht. 1956. Pp. 134. Price 
s. § , 


Both available from Navajivan  Pra- 
kashan Mandir, Ahmedabad. 


Susamvad is a record of the instructive and 
illuminating conversations the compiler had 
years ago on various problems and patterns of 
life with Shri Kedarnathjii_a radiant and 
robust rationalist. Sheela and Sadachar is an 
anthology of seventeen ancedotes from the lives 


JUST PUBLISHED 


and spiritnal. 


Crown Octavo 


of great men illustrating highest humar 
character and conduct. 
G. M. 
GUJARATI 


(1) REESHI RAJNAN PADO: 8B 
Madhan Chowdhar. Pp. 64. Price 4 ann 

(2) MIRANBAI NAN BHAJANO: ‘h2t. 
a Foreword by Justice H. V. Divalia, Wit’ ai 
attractive pio-ure in colours of Mtranbat an 
Krishna, Pp. 80, Price 12 annas, 

Both published by the Society for ch: kn 
couragement of Cheap Literature. Publish! a 
its own printing press, Ahmedabad. 1951. 

The eighty-two padas selected irom : ian 
others of Saint Rushiraj relate to hbo, t 
triumph over the troubles of the ori 
Miran’s bhajans need no introduction «° rt 
commendation to the inhabitants of Bh:rut 
This devotee of Lord Krishna has |r:. a 
abiding name behind her and her songs ere 
national heritage. Two hundred and twenty 
seven of such sweet songs have been reproauce 


here. 
o* KM. 
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ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY 


By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents ‘the central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. It is an 
answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age—-social, political, economic, 


Says the author, It is spiritual awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity.’ 


CONTENTS 

Part One: The Philosophy of Eternal Religion; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 
The Charm of The Gita; The Avatara as History-Maker; The Avatara as 
Divinity ; The Personality of Shri Krishna; The message of Shri Krishna , 
Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; The Greatness of Shankaracharya ; Shri 
Ramakrishna and The Universal Religion; Swami Vivekananda ; Sarada Devi, 
The Holy Mother ; Shri Narayana Guru—An Appreciation 

Part Two : Science, Democracy, and Religion ; Religion and The Spirit of Enquiry , 
Role of Religion in Politics; The Administrator in a Welfare State; Law, 
Society, and The Citizen ; The Indian Ideal of Womanhood 


Neatly printed and excellently got wp 
Pages: 244+-vi 
ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4 WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA 15 


Price: Rs. 8 





Indian Periodicals 


R. D. Ranade 


_ Frofessor George B. Burch writes in 
The ryan Path: 


=vamachandra Dattatraya. Ranade was 
borr in 1886 at Jamkhindi, given a 
mina by a guru named  Bhausahib 
at tre age of fourteen and educated at 
Decean College. He acquired only a dis- 
taste for Philosophy here, where the 
Professor of Philosophy assigned no read- 


ing xcept  Aristotle’s Ethics, Wallace’s 
Kane Mill’s Logic, and Martineau’s 
hthi~t Theory, and  Ileetured from the 
sume notes for twenty years. But in other 


fields he got a fine education. He specia- 
lizec in mathematics, studied English with 
Clar= and learned Sanskrit from Patek. 
He lsarned the techniques of scholarly 
resezrch from Rawlinson, to whom he 
taugit Urdu in exchange for tutoring in 
Greex,. His most influential teacher was 
F. \¥. Bain, later Professor of Economics 
at £.1 Souls’ College, an Englishman with 
a dezp appreciation of Hinduism, whose 
beau-iful stories of the Rajput era, written 
in tza from of pretended translations from 
Indizn originals, evoke visions of India 
even by their titles (A Digit of the Moon, 
A h-ifer of the Dawn, In the Great God’s 
Hau The Ashes of « God). When Bain 
left Deccan College, a spokesman for the 
stucents said, in a public eulogy, that they 
had .earned more philosophy from him 
thar from the Professor of Philosophy and 
mors: literature than from the Professor of 
Lites_ture. It was from Bain that Ranade 
rece-ved a vision of eternal beauty and 
tYUCS:. 

“Vhile in college he began his life- 
jong habit of devoting three hours a day 
to mieditation (even during. examination 
pericds, as one awed disciple told me with- 
out ~eally expecting me believe it). In 
190€. the year he received his B.A. from 
the Jniversity of Poona, he began having 
the -aystical experiences which continued 
thrcaghout his life. At first he found these 
experiences confusfng. He went to Banaras 
to liscuss them with the well-known 


‘a considerable 


Annie Besant, of the Theosophical Society, 
and she assured him that they were real. 
He became a fellow of Deccan College 
after graduating, was appointed curator of 
manuscripts in 1912, and received the M.A. 
in 1914. During this period he became 
interested in philosophy, first of all in 
Aristotle’s philosophy. With his command 
of Greek, he undertook the ambitious 
project of making an exhaustive commen- 


tary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. This 
project did not get very far, but it made 
a good start. The Metaphysics begins 


with a critique of the pre-Socratics, and 
the beginning of the proposed commentary 
produced a series of articles, eventually 
published separately, on various pre- 
Socratic philosophers. These studies had 
influence on his later 
thought. 

In 1914 he was appointed Professor of 
Philosophy at the quasi-monastic Fergus- 
son College in Poona. In 1916, when his 
friend the philanthropist Pratap Seth 
founded the Indian Institute of Philosophy 
at Amalner, Ranade gave technical advice 
and selected the books for the library. 
Academically this was the happiest period 
of his life. He later recalled with pleasure 
his intimate association with the excellent 
students at Fergusson College. Personally 
it was a tragic period. The great influenza 
epidemic of 1918 took his mother and his 
wife, and left him in a state of poor health 
from which he never completely re- 
covered, and which compelled his retire- 
ment six years later. | 

Bhausahib died in 1914, and was 
succeeded as guru by Ranade’s fellow 
disciple Amburao, who in 1921 established 


an ashrama in the jungle near the small 
village of Nimbal. (This is some thirty 
miles north of Bijapur, a city which 


Ranade urged me to visit, not only to 
accept an invitation from one of his dis- 
ciples but also to see the Gol Gumbuz, a 
building he considered “sublime,” whereas | 
the Taj Mahal was merely “beautiful.”) 
When Amburao died, Ranade was per- 
suaded, reluctantly, to undertake the res- 
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ponsibilities of the guruship. He moved 
to the ashrama in 1924, assumed the 
spiritual guidance of his former fellow dis- 
ciples, and also began initiating disciples 
himself. I was told in 1954 that he then 
had about 2,000 disciples, living in various 
parts of India. For them he was their 
gurudeva, their teacher, to be reverenced 
like a god. His three years at Nimbal were 
fruitful not only spiritually but also 
scholastically. Besides the works on the 
pre-Socratics, he published a comparative 
study of Greek and Sanskrit, an edition of 


Carlyle’s essays, two books on Indian 
philosophy, a four-volume Source Book of 
Maharashtra Saints in Marathi, a monu- 


mental Constructive Survey of Upanishadic 
Philosophy and a volume on The Creative 
Period for a proposed cight-volume history of 
Indian philosophy. 

His ,health somewhat improved; he 
accepted an appointment as Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Allahabad 
in 1927. He stayed there, as professor and 
sometimes dean, for nineteen years, but he 
never enjoyed teaching there as well 
as he had enjoyed teaching at Poona. He 
lived in a big rambling bungalow in the 
suburbs, When I went to Allahabad for 
the Kumbha Mela in 1954, although 
‘Ranade was not there, I stayed in this 
house as Pratap Seth’s guest, browsed in his 
fine philosophical library (with its com- 
plete set of Mind), and met some philo- 
sophy students living there. Ranade’s 
book on Mysticism in Maharashtra, bastd 
on the earlier Source Book, was publish- 
ed in 1933, and he continued his research 
in the field of popular mysticism by extend- 
ing it to the oral tradition in Hindi. 
Whenever he met anyone, in any walk of 
life, he would ask him if he knew any 
song, and if he got in reply a song with any 
spiritual significance, he would write it 
down. In this way he gathered material for 
his book on Hindi mysticism, published in 
1954 under the title Pathway to God in 
Hindi Interature, Eventually he added a 
volume on Kannada mystics, thus complet- 
ing a trilogy on the mystical traditions in 
the three vernaculars with which he was 
acquainted. 

He retired from teaching at sixty, but 
stayed at Allahabad another year as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. After 1947 
he resided atthe Nimbal ashrama_ but 
usually returned to his Allahabad home 
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, for a Westerner. 
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for the cold season. His personal ‘life be- 
came extremely ascetic. I was told that 
he gave up eating entirely, except for 
drinking tea with milk and sugar. He 
devoted his time to meditation, scholarly 
research and writing and the = spiritual 
direction of his disciples. It was at Nimhal 
that I met him in 1954. 

When I went to India to study 
Vedanta, several persons spoke to me ol 
Ranade as the best teacher of mystical 
philosophy. This was not my chief interest. 
but I became curious about the man per- 
sonally. A physics professor describe! 
him as the most advanced person he knew, 
and refused to express an opinion as to 
whether he was a jivan-mukia, [Oo Was 
warned not to try to visit him at the 
adshrama, where the life was too austere 
I did have doubts abou! 
wanting to visit him, but on very differe: 
erounds. Hindu gums as a class have u 
mixed reputation, sometimes seeming (a° 
least to a Westerner) to be arrogant, pom- 
pous or conceited. I had heard of quius, 


including quite famous ones, who kep% 
themselves in seclusion, refusing to sce 
their own disciples, let alone visitors. But 


I took a chance, wrote Ranade a letter ask- 
ing permission to visit him and was invil- 
ed to come. 


The man I met was the opposite of 
what I had expected. Small, slight and 
frail, a mere wisp of a man whom yeu 
would expect the slightest breeze to blow 
away, he was nevertheless vigorous not 
only spiritually and intellectually but also 
physically. His brisk, sprightly step was 
characteristic of his whole lively person- 
ality. Pomposity or unction would bs 
impossible in this animated person. Hypo- 
crisy would be impossible in this humble 
man, who kept his perspective and sens«: 
of humour even though surrounded by dis- 
ciples for whom he was divine. He wa: 
frank and friendly, eager to talk with me, 
to learn ag well as to teach, to discuss both 
his intellectual interests and mine. After 
telling me about his education, he asked 
me to tell him about mine. Rapport was 
established when we discovered a common 
interest in the pre-Socratics, and we ex- 
changed offprints in this field. We became 
close friends immediately. I did not get 
the impression, however, that this was 
anything special about me. I believe that 
he was that way with everybody. But, for 
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all his -humility, a visitor at Nimbal could 
ne-er be mistaken as to which man was 
the guru. Ranade’s spirituality shone 
clearly through every look, word and act. 
He did not have to pretend to be a saint, 
_ because he obviously was one. 


| The ashiama was a group of five 

smali stone buildings. The only neighbours 
were a “criminal-caste” group living in 
eignat mud huts—fine, dignified people 
wko, as I found, would do favours for me 
hut would not take baksheesh. Nearb 
weze a miraculous never-failing well 
which Ranade had dug on a spot revealed 
in 2 vision after the old well did fail, and a 
ter-foot pit into which Ranade used to go 
for his meditation on days when the 
ash-ama was crowded. Living in the 
ash-ama were Ranade, his second wife, his 
daughter, his two small grandchildren and 
about fifteen disciples. They came from 
diffsrent social backgrounds: a young raja, 
a retired Postmaster Genral, college pro- 
fessors, doctors (one of whom, Ranade’s 
phrsician, was trying to get him to supple- 
meat his tea with orange juice), lawyers, 
bu -iness men, clerks, the local  station- 
master, a Harijan (who, coming to Ranade 
in distress when his children were starv- 
ing on his forty-rupee  school-teacher’s 
salary, was assisted by him to get a 
huxdred-rupee social worker’s position). 
They had been drawn to religion by various 
infuences—one, a Madras doctor, through 
the fruStrations of bureaucratic regula- 
tions;.another, a lawyer with an inter- 
national practice, through the company of 
saintly men he met during three years in 
jai. This lawyer, said Ranade, had instruc- 
ted him to see that I did not starve. Actu- 
all- they went to considerable trouble for 
me. obtaining canned food they thought i 
would prefer to their usual fare and other 
conveniences for my comfort. While T 
neither requested nor especially wanted 
thi special attention, I was touched by and 
apnreciative of this hospitality. toward a 
sel"-invited guest. 


The day began at six, when the dis- 
cip-es assembled for devotions, chanting a 
hyrin to the guru. We were expected to 
imitate the guru’s practice by meditating 
together for three hours, but actually be- 
gar. leaving after about an hour. In mid- 
afternoon a bell, *indicating that Ranade 
bac finished his own spiritual ‘exercises, 
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summoned us to his presence for readings 
and discussion, followed by the ceremonial 
burning of camphor, inhaling the smoke 
of prasad. Each evening 
someone gave a talk, and there was a final 
chant before retiring. The hymn to the 
guru (“Jai Guru Jai Guru Jai Guru Jai’), 
accompanied by cymbals, was chanted be- 
fore photographs of Amburao, Bhausahib 
and the latter’s guru’s 1iomb (no photo- 
graph of him being available). In their own 
homes, at least those I visited, the disciples 
also had photographs of Ranade. [ am 
sure they had him principally in mind 
when singing “Jai Guru,” but there was 
no picture of ‘him, nor was he himseit 
present at these devotions. If anyone ever 
made any gesture of veneration in his 
presence, I did not observe it. 

Interesting and edifying as these spiri- 
tual exercises were, my philosophical con- 
versations with Ranade were more s2. 
His philosophy, which he called “Beatifi- 
cism,” meaning the search for Beatitude as 
Self-realization, was a mystical philosophy 
in the tradition of Vishishtadvaita and 
Bhakti-marga. Ue rejected Advaita and 
Jnana-marga as dangerous teachings oppos- 
ed to mysticism. One day a disciple recit- 
ed a humorous poem on “Ten Great 
Saints,” in which the eulogy of each saint 
was qualified by a statement of the defect 
in his sanctity. The ten saints were Prah- 
lada, Dhruva, Narada, Vyasa, Shuka, 
Bhishma, Arjuna, Valmiki, Hanuman and 
Uddhava; in the case of Shuka the defect 
was that he was an Advaitin. All specu- 
lative philosophy, according to Ranade, is 
uncertain; all we can know of metaphysics 
is that all things come from God and tend 
to return to God. What we can know is 
the Self. 

The means to Self-realization are 
fourfold. First, moral behaviour—both the 
prerequisite for, and the evidence of, true 
mysticism. Second, the company of good 
people—hence the importance of life in the 
ashrana, Third, a’ guru. Ranade rejected 
the theory, often ‘ advanced, that the guru 
chooses the disciple, and maintained that 
the disciple must seek and choose his guru. 
(When he told me this, a sudden emotion 
swept over me. Had not Providence, or 
Karma, brought me to this venerable man, 
probably the most spiritually advanced 
person f shall ever know, to whom I was 


already bound by ties of mutual affection, 
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in order that he should be my spiritual pre- 
ceptor? Should I not ask him then and 
there to give me initiation? I rejected this 
Impulse, however, and in retrospect am sure 
that I was right. He could only have 
been embarrassed by so intemperate a sug- 
gestion, since initiation doubtless requires 
a preliminary discipline, while from my 
point of view I, as a Christian, already have 
‘My sa:guru in Christ). Fourth, meditation 


—intellectual, moral and mystical. The all-- 


important thing is love of God, which is a 
response to his love for us, and this is 
attracted by the moral goodness resulting 
from our own efforts. This, I take it, is 
the “monkey theory” of salvation: to be 
saved we at least have to hang on. It is 
by devotion, not deeds or knowledge, that 
we are united with God. When, after re- 
turning to America, I was asked to give a 
lecture on contemporary Indian teachers, I 
spoke of Vinoba as teaching the way of 
action, Malkani as teaching the way of 
knowledge and Ranade as teaching the way 
of love. 


To love your family and your friends 
and, above all, God. was Ranade’s doctrine 
and Ranade’s life. Spiritual meditation 
and mystical contemplation were the cen- 
tral activity of his _ daily life. He was a 
mystic in the perennial tradition of the 
mystic saints. Did he then attain their 
final goal of mystical union with God? 
The answer must be, No, unless it was 
after I knew him. He told me that he haa 
never yet enjoyed the “unitive experience” 
described by the great mystics. To me 
that frank and humble statement was far 
more impressive than the exaggerated 
claims to extraordinary experiences made 
by some gurus and holy men. 

Ranade saw me.off at the station with 
expressions’ of friendship and devotion and 
an invitation to return, bringing my 
family, the next time we were in India, but 
that time never came. He _ ended his 
long life full of fame and favour. A 
seventieth-birthday celebration in his home 
town Jamkhindi was observed with typi- 
cal Hindu ceremony: a civic address, a 
portrait unveiled, a volume of articles 
publihed, congratulatory ‘letters and cable- 
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The invitations described hir 35 
philosopher-mystic.” J 
do not believe that he enjoyed that sort oi 
adulation, merited though it was. When 
he died in 1957, Shrimati Ranade rece. ca 
letters of sympathy from the President and 
Vice-President -of India, rajas, gover wis, 
Union and State ministers, institu icis 
and individuals in India and abroad. 

Much as I appreciate Ranade’s spir titul 
and intellectual achievements, it is iris 
loving personality which I remember ocsil. 
Surely for many, as for me, he wis 32 
friend never to be forgotten. For his «is- 
ciples ne was much more. For India 1¢ 
was one of her great men. In India, as also 
in other countries, there are many jcai 
scholars engaged in various reseaichss, 
many great philosophers with dee» 'r- 
sights into reality, many great msstics 
with ineffable visions, many ‘reat 
mystics with ineffable visions, many great 
teachers who inspire their pupils, nany 
great souls whose integrity and personality - 
are radiant. But we seldom see one per- 
son who is all of these at once. Such a 
one was Shri Ranade, one of those rare 
spirits who show. us how fine ruman 
nature can he. 
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Bhtan, Kham and the Upper Assam Line 


The following are some of the excerpts 
fror. an article by ‘A. R. Field, Fellow in 
History at the University of Pennsylvania, 
in C7bws, a Quarterly Journal of world affairs: 


—o some Indian statesmen looking 
nor:..ward toward their Himalayan fron- 
fiers Mao Tse-tung. must appear as the 
perennial “abominable snowman.” Ever 
since the People’s Liberation Army started 
its rarch south from Mukden in 1948, New 
Del has been evolving its own military 
ansv-2r: a sealing off along the line of the 
Himelayas and Upper Assam. This is a 
prodigious task, for the Himalayas rarely 
have acted as the barrier which small-scale 
map= and popular notions may have led 
many to believe. More than anything else, 
these mountains have acted as a_ giant 
sieve. There are literally thousands of 
passes which have never been charted on 
any ~ap. 


I= recent years, Indian Prime Minister 
Nehr- has established himself as a season- 
ed Himalayan traveller. Mr. Nehru’s most 
recer trek, accomplished on pony, mule 
and yak, was undertaken to reach the 
Thunzerbolt Kingdom of Bhutan. On his 
arrive: at Paro, Bhutan’s: traditional winter 
capita., Nehru addresed a public meeting. 
He sp ke of the friendly and equal relations 
existing between India and Bhutan. He 
did n=t neglect to tell his audience that 
their very way of life came to them from 
India =hrough the vehicle of the teachings 
of Lrrd Buddha. Nehru reminded his 
listeners that the world was fast changing: 
“Bhut2zn could not remain isolated, but 
any change Bhutan underwent would be 
in aceordance with its own will and not 
becaus2 of pressure of other countries.” 
The Indian statesman’s words might have 
had a familiar ring to some of these Hima- 
Jayan people. In the past, Mr. Nehru had 
also edvised the Nepalese, prior to their 
revolu‘ion, that the world was fast chang- 
ing ard Nepal would have to change, else 
“there might be some pushing about later.” 


‘had taken place 


Government official spent the next 
two days discussing technical aid, the need 
for the development of road communica- 
tions between India and Bhutan, plus the 
“International situation.” Indian officials 
were well prepared to discuss road com- 
munications, for a preliminary survey of 
an all-weather road leading from  Jainti, 
the railway terminus in Alipur Duars, to 
Tashichetzong on the Bhutanese border 
had already been completed. This road 
also connects with the North Trunk road 
from Bengal. A second major road is 
contemplated to run from Garubhada in 
Assam to Hatisar on the border. 


The strategic importance of Bhutan, 
from the standpoint of India’s political 
geography, cannot be overstressed. Bhutan 
is the pivot for the defense of India’s north- 
eastern frontier. An unfriendly or Chinese- 
dominated Bhutan would flank India’s un- 
stable position in Upper Assam. Indian . 
independence and partition have left India 
proper with only a very narrow access 
corridor (the Assam rail-link) leading into 
the state of Assam. It is not unlikely that 
these are some of the factors that influence- 
ed Mr. Nehru’s trip to Bhutan. 

Mr. Nehru returned to New Delhi on 
October 2, 1958, and stated that “obviously 
conditions in Tibet are not fully normal.” 
This, of course, was pure understatement. 
Even before the revolt erupted in Lhasa 
during March 1959, there had been persist- 
ent newspaper reports of sporadic fighting 
on the borderlands of Eastern Tibet, in an 
area called Kham. Much of this fighting 
east of Chamdo, in the 
Tengko-Batang-Litang triangle, although it 
was subsequently to spread westward to the 
Tibetan capital. 

The Khamba people differ in dress, 
dialect and physical characteristics from the 
people of Tibet proper, but they do have 
strong religious ties with the Lhasa 
Pontiff. The men who traditionally make 
up the Dalai Lama’s bodyguard are giant 
sevenfoot Khamba monks. The most im- 
portant all-Khamba monastery is located 
at Chamdo. Thus, this village has played 
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a key role in the Chinese Communist ad- 
ministration of the Kham-Western Sikang 
area. The Chinese Communist government, 
to placate the Khambas, sanctioned funds 
for the rebuilding of Khamba monasteries 
which were placed under air bombardment 
during the Khamba_ revolt of 1957. The 
reason for this communist concession to 
religion is clear. To reach Chamdo the 
Chinese must traverse the strategic 
triangle area which covers the fork of the 
Chinese-Tibetan highway leading west to 
Chamdo and northwest to Jyekundo. 
Jyekundo is astride the “primary” Chinese- 
Tibetan highway which extends from the 
rauhead at Lanchow, through Sinning, 
Chalaping, and then southwestward to 
Lhasa. The Katang-Chamdo-Lhasa road, 
although shorter, is the more difficult and 
considered to be the “secondary” Chinese- 
Tibetan high-road to Lhasa. 


About the same time that hostilities. 
opened in Korea, Rapga Rangda, a widely 
known and respected leader of the Khamba 
people of the Upper Yangtze area, arrived 
at Chamdo. He initiated discussions with 
representatives of the Lhasa authorities 
leading toward the formation of a common 
- front against the approaching elements of 
the People’s Liberation Army. 


The Khambas have waged a protracted 
and sporadic guerrilla war for the past eight 
years, and have been slowly pushed west- 
ward by the Chinese from the Kham- 
Western Sikang area toward less desirable 
lands. As early as 1955, the Peking gov- 
ernment started to transport young Chinese 
pioneers to “borderland” areas to set up 
‘eolonies. Large numbers of Chinese have 
been moved into the Kham region in the 
hopes of displacing these troublesome 
peoples. By mid-year 1958, a policy of dis- 
placement was superseeded by a policy of 
extermination. On July 20, 1958, ‘Kalpana,’ 
an influential Nepalese newspaper publish- 
ed in Kathmandu, reported large numbers 
of Khamba people entering Nepalese terri- 
tory. Eastern Nepal is about 900 road 
miles from the focus of past Khamba 
guerrilla activity. Little credence, there- 
fore, was given at the time to these initial 
reports of Khambas fleeing the long dist- 
ance to Nepal. A_ severely harrassed 
people would presumably escape  south- 
west across the Assam or Bhutan borders. 

The Khamba exodus has continued to 
the present. By last December, “fairly 


249 
large numbers” were crossing the Hima- 
layan snows and entering the Nepalcse 


border district of Sola Khumbu, an area 
inhabited by the Sharpa people of Mt. 
Everest fame. It is significant that the 
Nepalese Sharpa people claim Kham es 
their traditional homeland and place ci 
origin. In the Tibetan language, Sharna 
means “people of the East.” Of the ten 
tribes which constitute the Sharpa peonle- 
of Nepal, one tribe is still called Khari- 
badje. This ethnic affinity, in part, would 
account for the Khambas’ long march 
westward to Nepal rather than direct.:’ 
south to the closer borders of Upper Assa: 
and Bhutan. The Nepalese government, 
claimed that it is impossible to miaintaii: 
winter frontier checkposts in the area: 
where the Khambas are said to be enter- 
ing Nepal. ; 

Total estimates of dead and woundec 
resulting from past Khamba-Chines: 
clashes have been placed as high as 65,004) 
By the first of this year, Chinese Natio- 
alist intelligence sources stated = tha 
Tibetan borderland ‘slaughters “surpass th. 
1956 Hungarian revolt in intensity.” Fight. 
ing had occurred in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic and along the Sinkiang-Tibet 
frontier in the northwest as well. Indian 
authorities affirmed that there was wide. 
scale Khamba activity but rejected the 
contention that this activity was compar- 
able to Hungary. New Delhi publicly con- 
sidered Taipeh reports “to be products of 
wishful thinking by Chinese Nationalists’ 
—untill serious fighting erupted in Lhas: 
and world attention was drawn to this 
sensitive area. 


It is difficult to evaluate the magni- 
etude and reliability of the Chinese Nation- 
alist intelligence organization in Tibet. 
After the Lhasa rising, Nehru stated tha‘ 
he had been informed by-a “knowledgeable 


person” that there were “more spies ir 
Kalimpong than the rest of the  inhabit- 
ants.” The Indian Prime Minister was 


quick to deny, However, that Kalimpon: 
was the “command center of the Tibeta» 
rebellion.” 
Throughout Mr. Nehru’s trip to and 
from Bhutan, there were reports o: 
Chinese Communist troop mobilization 
along sections of the Tibetan border. The 
Prime Minister scoffed at reports that the 
communist troops were present to prevent 
his being kidnapped. It is not unlikely 
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tha Chinese troop elemenis were busily 
enc: zed in interdicting Khambas sceking 
s- thern asylum. 

-ndian statesmen are especially appre- 
nex.ive of the fact that Chinese Communist 
maz: continue to show India’s northeastern 
fro ler, ag block of about 33,000 square 
mil , in Upper Assam, inside Chinese terri- 


tor These maps also show portions of 
Ne _], Sikkim and Bhutan under Chinese 
jut. diction. In 1951, the Indian government 
fir. officially acknowledged the existence 


ci iese maps, which were filtering into 


Ir... through Kalimpong. Mr. Nehru, 
ne over, was careful not to challenge 
“ec. ng. He assured the Indian people, 
in press conference, that the Chinese 
m cly were using old maps. ‘We 
we > told by the Chinese Government 


me to pay the slightest attention to these 
s.” The Peking government, according 


ta fetrv, had not up-dated old atlases be- 
ea. ce i, was “much too busy doing other 
in. gs” Presumably, the maps in question 


“ce sjmilar to the series contained in the 
N sivas of China, first published in 
mi. aghal in Juty of 1948. 
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Two years after the Chinese govern- 
ment nad given assurances to the Indian 
government, the Chinese Communists pub- 
lished a new series of maps, entitled “The 
Atlas of Chinese “People’s Republic, 1958.’ 
This time the Indian assumed that the 
Chinese were now using old map plates, 
for Upper Assam was once again included 
within the Chinese frontier. This was an 


optimistic assumption, for a detailed 
examination of contingent areas indicated 
that some remarkable  cartographical 
changes had been made. Significantly, the 
Soviet Atlas Jfira, published under the 
imprimature of the M.D.V. in 1954, re- 
affirmed the Chinese claim to Upper 


Assam. The Russians obviously were not 
using old Chinese map plates. 


Regarding Upper Assam, it is difficult 
to determine why the Chinese waited 
fiom 1953 to November 1958 to broach 
directly a subject which they had begun 
to hint at as early as 1951. One month 
after Mr. Nehru’s return from Bhutan, the 
Peking government officially proposed to 
the Indian government that “a re-drawing 
of the two countries’ boundaries after sur- 
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veys and talks with neighbouring countries” 
be undertaken. Officials in New Delhi 
stated on December 2 that Indie's | inter- 
national border is well known and “wil: 
not be subject tc negotiations.” This 
Statement was tempered by an Indian 
assurance that minor border adjustments 
will always be open to consideration and 
negotiation. The precedent for minor 
border adjustments was established in 1950, 
when India retroceded a small parcel of 
land from the south-eastern corner of 
Jammu to Western Tibetan jurisdiction. 

In October 1918, under pressure of the 
British Indian government, a_ itri-partite 
conference was convened at Simla to dis- 
cuss boundary question. These talks 
among India, Tibet, and the Chinese Re- 
public broke down “on one point only,” 
namely the establishment of a boundary 
between China and Tibet. The ‘Tibetan 
government agreed to a British proposal 
for delimitation of their southern bound- 
ary with India. The “quid pro quo” was a 
promise of Britsh support against the 
Chinese. Thus it was that, in early 
February 1914, the Tibeto-Indian frontier 
was fixed to run from “Isu Razi Pass to the 
Bhutan boundary.” Two maps were ex- 
changed showing the boundary marked 
in red; these maps have never been made 
public. Isu Razi La derives its name from 
Pomtang Razi, a 15,151-foot peak in the 
Kachin State of North Burma. It is located 
southeast of Rima, midway between the 
Taron Wang valley and the Alang Chi. 
The British, by fixing the boundary on the 
point of Isu Razi La, realized that a line 
drawn due north from this point would 
coincide with the upper reaches of the 
Yangtze river at Tengko. From the stand- 
point of a prominent natural terrain 
feature, the Yangtze river would be con- 
sidered the maximal Chinese boundary 
between Outer and Inner Tibet acceptable 
to the British. Thus, Chinese influence 
would be excluded from all of Upper 
Assam and India’s northeastern frontier 
would be secured. 

The British representative, Sir Henrs 
McMahon, having attained his main objec- 
tive, was prepared to concede minor points 
to the Tibetans. 

The Chinese representative, Mr. Ivan 
Chen, continued to press for a boundary 
line running through Gyam-da, a few 
stages east of Lhasa. This would place the 


Chinese within striking distance «© ine 
Tibetan capital and would cxtr i a 
Chinese-controlled southern border «© wr 
more than half of eastern Upper u\s -: 

At this point, Sir Henry Me isin 
suggested a “compromise,” solution § 1 
boundary probiem. Tibet would be co cil 
into “Inner” and “Outer” porth 33. © *2 
whole of Tibet would be recogni. « -: 
being under Chinese suzerainiv, > <> 
Chinese were to accord autonomy to uit 
Tibet. The British were using tne ©‘. 
dent of the Russo-Chinese accore . 3 cu 
on. November 5, 19138, In which Piss 
cognized Chinese -‘“suzerainty” oveu 9 or 
Mongolia while China agreed te ..0 5: 
Outer Mongolian “autonomy.” The ¢coctern 
boundary of Outer Tibet was to be sv Je 


shec along the line of the 1727 iroccie-. 
This agreement, known as the 2 ».in 
Convention of 1914, although induct i+ 
Mr. Chen, was never ratified b the 


Chinese Republic. 

The Simla Convention is se weicies 
pointed to as establishing the ceount 
Sino-Indian boundary. This is incors, i4 
the eyes of the Peking government = \7 
does Peking consider itself bound hy ine 
notes and maps exchanged beiwceen 201 ish 
India and Tibet. 

On May 238, 1924, the 
Communists signed an agreemen 
the “Local Government” of Tibet. . ! ich 
completed the “peaceful liberation” ¢ fhe 
country. Article 14 of this agreemcen. 3:5 
significant because it contains the se oac-is 
of the Panch Shila agreement, later si on 
by India in April 1954: “There vi ie 
peaceful co-existence with neieh>.. > 
countries and establishment and dew foi 
ment of fair commercial and tracia. .: 
Jations with them on the “basis of equ i 
mutual benefit, and mutual resoc 
territory and sovereignty.” In the ow. si 
the Chinese, the Sino-Indian agreemen. 
affirms that any exchanges betweun 
Tibetan authorities and the British-l*:1.0- 
government have been illegal and itr». 
fore non-existent. Mao Tse-tung incril- 
bent to pick up the reins of Tibeian "s. -- 
rainty” which a Manchu emperor }:i 
dropped forty-three years before. 

From the point of view of the Chincsc 
Communist government, the only deliujia- 
tion of the Sino-Indian boundary thai hi< 
force of law was provisionally laid dev» 
in the Panch Shila agreement of 19A4. 
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Ar=cle TV states: “Traders and pilgrims 
of both countries may travel by the 
folowing passes and route: (1) Shipki ia, 
(2. Mana pass, (3) Niti pass, (4) Kungri 
Bi_zri pass, (5) Darma pass, (6) Lipu 
Le cu pass.” Therefore, the only Himalayan 
be-ndary recognized by the Chinese Com- 
m_nist government runs from the south- 
eari corner of Jammu _ to the north-west 
bc indary of Nepal. The northern bound- 
arzus of Nepal, Sikim, Bhutan and Upper 
Az:am are still io be negotiated. China has 
mide this amply clear in her request of 
N:-remb2r 1958 for the re-drawing of the 
tv» countries’ boundaries after surveys 
au. talks with neighboring countries. 

If India’s foreign policies seem to ex- 
h .it certain puzzling tendencies to the 
Vast, it is well to remember that India 
is experiencing pressures along every point 
.o- her frontier. 
| The smoldering rebellion in Lhasa, the 


T-netan capital, has only served to under- 
si:zre India’s vulnerability along the 
FF. malayas. 


Wuhan—China’s Rising Steel Centre 
Ching Today, July, 1959 writes editorially: 


Corstruction of the giant Wuhan integrated 
--n and steel enterprise is proceeding rapidly 
i. the mid-Yangtse River port city of Wuhan, 
(ytral China. 

This enterprise is one of the two largest 
icy and stecl projects being built py China 
ring the current Second Five-Year Plan, the 
ner baing in Paotow, north China. 

Tovcther with Anshan, now the country’s 
aiding stecl centre, the trio will form the 
ckbone of China’s iron and steel industry. 

‘Two years ago, when construction of the 
‘uhan enterprise started, only a power station 
nd clustcrs of electric excavators were there. 
“ow blocks of spacious workshops, high chim- 
‘oy stocks and housing estates have been com- 
-eted. 

Railway spur-lines extend deep into the 
-nstruction site which occupies an area of 30 
ajuare kilometres. The Wuhan Iron and Steel 
‘ompany is already a city in itself, complete 
“ith living quarters, streets, shops, book-stores, 
screational centres and other amenities gserv- 
ge the needs of the workers. 

One of the giant blast furnaces of the 
company, originally scheduled to be completed 
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on July 1, this year, was actually put into 
operation last September. A second and even 
bigger one also went into operation recently. 

A labyrinth of scaffolding and thousands 
of building machines surrounding the new 
projects show the tremendous scale of the work 
now going on. The ma,or projects include two 
big open-hearth furnaces, and a series of sub- 
sidiary plants for ore sintering and dressing, 
and making coke, refractory materials and 
other things required by a modern iron and 
steel enterprise. 

Upon completion, the plant will have eight 
huge open-hearth furnaces each with a charg- 
ing capacity of more than §00 tons. 

These and all its blast furnaces will rank 
among the world’s biggest. Each biast fur- 
nace will have a daily capacity of more than 
2,000 tons of pig iron. When turned into steel, 
these are enough to make 100,000 double- 
wheeled, double-bladed ploughs for the Chinese 
peasants. 

Its rolling mills will turn big steel ingots. 
each weighing upto 15 tons, into plates, tubes 
and structural shapes for the manufacture of 
ships, boilers, tractors, rolling stocks and the 
building of bridges and factories. The projects 
will be supplied to central, south, east and 
southwest China. 

Builders of the Wuhan Iron and Steel 
Company, whose motto is “quality, speed and 
economy,” have kept improving their work 
methods to ensure maximum effect. Last year, 
they set a national record by pouring 1,790 
cubic metres of concrete at the foundation of 
the No. 1. Blast Furnace in 27 hours. In 
building the second blast furnace this year, 
they improved their own record by pouring over 
1,800 cubic metres of concrete in 16 hours. 

The company planned to build three air 
blast heating stoves, all towering more than 
40 metres above the ground, in 15 days. But 
when the plan was handed to the workers for 
discussion. they said that it could be finished 
in seven days. 

Altogether 336 suggestions were made 
the workers to facilitate the work and 
labour efficiency. In fact, the furnaces 
completed in four days and 19 hours. 
quality of the work was better than the 
dards laid down by the state. 

The rapidity with which the Wuhan Iron 
and Steel Company is being built  signalises 
the advance of the iron and steel industry in 
new China. 
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The Two Faces of World-Communism 

My. Khrushchev has paid a thirteen day 
sit to the United States, where he has had a 
airly good welcome. He had long talks with 
-resident Eisenhower, and issued a joint state- 
nent. On his way back home he radiocd a very 
riendly farewell message and his speech on 
irtval at Aloscow was also friendly. 

The general effect of this visit has been a 
listinct lowering of the tension over West 
3erlin, and perhaps a slight thaw in the Cold 
Var. This is thus a distinct gain in the cause 
€ World Peace. But to our people and parti- 
ularly to our Super-brahmins of the Ahimsa 
‘ult, the main factor that has led to this change 
n the political weather, will be lost. That fac- 
or is the near-equality in war-like strength 
—that is power of destruction—of the nations 
Ff the visitor and the host. There is no question 
hat it is that that has led to the recognition, 
» both sides, that a major conflict between the 
Wo would not only bring them both very near 
innihilation, but is likely to put an end to all 
‘ivilization, as known to-day. 

But the position is quite different where 
‘People’s China,” the other major partner in 
Vorld-Communism is concerned. There the 
‘ame phase that led to the Stalinist era of infil- 
ration, disruption and extinction of weaker 
leighbours is just beginning. The moves are 
ilmost identical, as we are told by those who 


iave suffered from the terrible impacts of 
Stalinist expansionism. 
It is idle therefore to regard this lull on 


he northern frontiers of India, as being a mere 
apse through anger at our espousing the cause 
of the Dalai Lama—as some of our arm-chair 
liplomats have stated. We think that a mere 
‘e-assessment of the chess-board is being made 
tior to another aggressive move. Jt may be 
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that the failure of their agents to achieve morc 
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in the way of disruption has called for a halt, 
or it may be that the World reaction has bzen 
more intense than was allowed for. We are not 
in a position really to assign any reason for the 
Jull, only we cannot in any case attribute ij tv 
elther a change of heart or to any humane cin- 
sideration like the Panch Sheel. 

Under these circumstances, India’s reqtest 
to the United Nations, to accord recognitior to 
People’s China, would certainly seem to be 
remininscent of the knightly fervour of Don 
Quixote, of cherished memory, to the worlc at 
large—and hkewise to many of us. We agrec 
with our Mr. Krishna Menon, who  thanced 
those who voluntarily accused People’s China 
of aggression against us, and at the same t mc 
pointed that the same body had tacitly approved 
of another major act of aggression on India by 
a country that is a member of the major Par ies 
Camp. But all the same, we regret that we ire 
unable to see any logical reason for putting 
forward China’s case for inclusion in the U.Y.. 
since we ourselves have not been able to obtain 
relief in that particular appeal that was pigeon- 
holed. 

The peoples of the Union of India have re- 
acted strongly to the Chinese threat. This 1s 
certainly a hopeful sign. But at the same tzme 
we cannot take an ostrich-liKe attitude to all 
the disruptive elements amongst our midst. 

There are irresponsible men who are out for 
personal gain, in power or in more concrete 
terms, to whom the nation’s trials mean |i tle 
or nothing, There are, likewise others who ire 
sapping the country’s morale and means thro gh 
the operation of corrupt tactics like bribery 
and jobbery or through black-markets and she 
anti-social tactics of creating artificial shcrt- 
ages. There is corruption in high places, beycnd 


a. doubt, though the consideration might not 
a!ways be in terms of cash. In none of these 
cizeles the question of nationalism is even a 
mchor consideration. 


‘Then there is the question of money and 
prapaganda from interested parties abroad. 
Recently, New Delhi had to take cognisance of 
lacge-scale distribution of propaganda material, 
meant to spread disaffection amongst the 
peoples of India, through foreign diplomatic 
ck:nnels. But as yet, we do not see any evi- 
dence of a check on the distribution of money, 
ihcough devious channels to the disruptive 
elements inside the country. We admit there 
ai: plenty of young people in this country, with 
immature and weak intellects, who can be 
Wiipped into a frenzy by clever demagogues. 
Bst that does not explain how thousands of 
people can be transported from distant places 
asd provided with the means for sustained 
series of demonstrations and disturbances last- 
ing for days, which not only calls for consider- 
ai‘e expenditure of energy, but also for the re- 
sources for physical recoupment on a large-scale. 

Pandit Nehru uttered jeremiads regretting 
that the C.P.I. was completely devoid of 
nuilonalistic sentiments. Dr. B. C. Roy, in 
hi refutal of the Communist Party’s memo- 
randum to the President against the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, has said that the think- 
ing apparatus of that party is situated outside 
th: country. Both of these accusations are 
jestfied, judging by their behaviour during the 
Chinese campaign for the suppression of the 
T:3etans, when they made open statements in 
staport of the palpable lying accusations of 
China against India. 


Even now their leaders are siding with 
C..ma on the question of the frontiers terri- 
tovies. There has been considerable disagree- 
ment, amongst the rank and file, over the ques- 
tion of the integrity of the Union’s territories. 
Bz=t the outcome of their Jong discussions, held 
fco~ five days in Caleutta has taken the same 
skape. The final resolution, stripped of all the 
wimbo-jumbo of their chalectics, is full support 
o* the Chinese claims against India. They have 
requested that no insistence be given on the 
A:eMahon Line—which is tantamount to giving 
a -lirective to their followers to deny the Indian 
claim, 
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Report on Welfare 

The report of the Study Team on 
Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward 
Classes is a mine of information on the ex- 
isting state of the social welfare services in 
India and thus enables one to take a more 
objective view of the problems and pros- 
pects than has so far been possible. Though 
the practical importance of its findings and 
recommendations are limited by the obvi. 
ous impossibility of , their implementation 
in the near future they are not to be minl- 
mised by any means. Some’of these—parti- 
cularly those dealing with ways and means 
of achieving administrative improvement 
and efficiency—should not offer any great 
difficulty in the process of implementation. 

The report is an indirect call for the 
maximisation of the efforts for economic 
development. So much remains to be done 
but so inadequate are the resources! The 
Team in its wisdom comes upon certain 
ways of approach or sees a definite solution 
but yet cannot, as a responsibile body, re- 
commend its immediate adoption in toto 
because of lack of resources, 


The objective of the welfare. pro- 
grammes, the Team rightly observes, should 
be the eventual integration of the back- 
ward classes and other under-privileged 
sections of the community into the norma! 
community. The programme should be sc 
formulated that it does not accentuate the 
differences. The difficulty with regard tc 
a proper definition of “hackwardness” has 
tended to expand the list of backward 
communities converting, as it were, back- 
wardness into a privilege conferred by 
birth. The Team, therefore, suggests the 
adoption of an economic criterion and the 
introduction of a gradation in the pattern 
of assistance so as to ensure that a higher 
proportion of the benefits goes to the eco- 
nomically less advanced groups of persons. 

No scheme of welfare service could be 
effective without the active participation 
of the general people and the voluntary 
agencies. The encouragement to the growth 
and development of voluntary agencies 
will thus be an important part of a well- 
conceived social welfare scheme. At the 
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same time however it is equally necessary 
to recall that the solution of certain prob- 
lems such as beggary, prostitution, juvenile 
deliquency and trafficking in women can- 
not help being heavily reliant upon state 
initiative. The experience gained in the 
efforts to abolish untouchability ~has 
demonstrated the vulnerability of an un- 
due reliance upon state initiative. The 
Team's finding is not only that the evil 
still exists as everybody is aware but, which 
is of greater significance, that the results 
have not been commensurate with the ex- 
penditure incurred by the Government. 

The Team has suggested that all social 
‘welfare activities should be co-ordinated 
under the Ministry of Education, if neces- 
sary by redesigning it as the Ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare. The team 
has uttered a warning against dangers of 
a too rapid rush with decentralization of 
' administration by pointing out the fact that 
the origin of the backward classes was 
primarily due to the hostile attitude of the 
local communities and if all effective powers 
are now vested in them, they may yet again 
turn out to be oppressors. While there is 
undoubtedly great weight behind this argu- 
ment it should induce us to implement 
decentralization with safeguards rather 
than to abandon it altogether.. 


Hindi Agitation 


The decision of the Punjab Hindi 
Raksha Samiti to resume the “Save Hindi” 
agitation in Punjab, which was suspended 
on December 27, 1957 following the appeal 
of the then Congress President, Shri U. N. 
Dhebar, and the Union Home’ Minister, 
Sti Govind Ballabh Pant, in December 
next will be received with grave misgivings 
by all concerned. The earlier agitation 
which had gone on for seven months had 
led to the suffering of hundreds of people 
without contributing to anybody’s happi- 
ness. What was worse the movement 
created great communal tension within the 
state. 


The reasons for the call for the resump- 
tion of the agitation are far from clear. 
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The Raksha Samiti has referred tc the 
delay in the publication of the report of 
the Goodwill Committee and has firther 
taken objection to the statement cf the 
Union Minister of State for Home Affairs 
in the Lok Sabha that the Goodwill Com- 
mittee Report had nothing to do with 
the language problems in Punjab. “Vhile 
the Samiti’s criticism of the delay in the 
publication of the report of the Goodwill 
Committee undoubtedly cannot be lizhtly 
dismissed, it would apparently have 
done better to insist upon the early rubli- 
cation of the report and to suggest action 
only upon specific points of disagree nent 
from the recommendations in the revort. 
Resumption of the agitation become: all 
the more unsupportable because nothing 
has happened since its suspension to var- 
rant such a precipitate action. 


While as a matter of principle every 
language should be ensured of its rightful 
place in the country in each State the 
claim to uphold one language at the 2ost 
of another is utterly untenable. Every 
true Indian would therefore be shockeu to 
learn that the Hindi Raksha Samiti has 
set up a six-man sub-committee to dis: uss 
the question of stopping the teaching of 
Gurmukhi in all the Aryasamaj-run schools 
and other educational institutions in 
Punjab. It betrays a dangerous intra‘si- 
gence and unconcern for the rights of 
others which is hardly likely to promote 
mutual understanding and tolerance. I. it 
is not right for Gurmukhi to prosper at :he 
cost of Hindi it is equally wrong to suggest 
that Hindi should be encouraged at he 
cost of Gurmukhi which is'as much a nat.ve 
language of Punjab as is Hindi or Urdu 
The type of overenthusiasm which Las 
been betrayed in the resolution of the Hirdi 
Raksha Samiti has been the greatzst 
obstacle in the progress of the popular:ty 
of Hindi in non-Hindi-speaking regions. 
The atmosphere of goodwill created o2v 
seth Govind Das’s call for the unconditiorai 
withdrawal of all movements and agita- 
tions for the adoption of Hindi has been 
greatly shaken by the renewed hbelligeren::y 
of the supporters of Hindi in Punjab. 
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The .unanimous. resolution. adopted - on 
September..13, by the .General Council of, the 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference en- 
dorsing .the recommendation of its working 
committee for the extension of the. jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and the Election Com- 
mission of India to the State, removes another 
long-felt. anomaly: in the relations between the 
Union of India and one ‘of its principal ‘ con- 
stittent parts. Though -Kashmir has: all along 
been claimed a8 an integral part of India, 
through a queer ‘process of reasoning the in- 
habitants of the State were denied the best ad- 
vantages of being Indian citizens by keep- 
ing the State largely beyond the pale of the 
Important provisions of the Constitution © of 
India. It would appear that the anomaly 
of keeping Kashmir outside the operation of the 
Constitution of India was dictated as much by 
the opposition of a set of vested interests with- 
in che State which wanted to cling to power, as 
by any other legal or political consideration. 

After the adoption of the latest . resolution 
which would raise the status of. the State judi- 
clary to the level.of those in other “Indian 
States and would ensure free and fair elections 
there, the political integration of Kashmir in 
Inciia may now be regarded as almost com- 
plete. It is, however, interesting, and perhaps 
net altogether bereft of instructiveness, to con- 
sider how this process of political integration 
has progressed since August 14, 1952 when an 
agreement had been reached between the 
State Government and the Central Government 
over: the expansion of the constitutional] rela- 
ticnship between Kashmir and the rest of India. 
The initiative in the matter has all along been 
with the State authorities who have gradually 
aciopted measures for the application of Funda- 
mental Rights to permanent residents of the 
State, extension of the appellate jufisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, transfer of the State’s Audit 
and Accounts Service to the control of the 
Comptroller. and Anditor-General of “India, 
financial arrangements with the Union Govern- 
ment, abolition of the customs barrier between 
Eashmir and the rest of the country, the inte- 
aration of the services and the abolition of the 
restriction on travel between Kashmir and the 
rest of the territory of India. 
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It would thus be seen that for some un- 
accountable reasons the integration of audit 
and accounts claimed a precedence in the minds 
of those who were charged: to--effect this inte- 
gration over the need to assure the people of 
the State an able and independent judiciary or 
a scope for free and unrestrained choice of 
their own: representativs.’ If-Pakistan takes 
advantage of such half-heartedness on the part 
of Indian leaders to act boldly and consis- 
tently to launch upon an anti-Indian tirade 
on the international plane there is little to 
wonder because no country would have missed 
such a golden opportunity to bolster up its own 
stand before the nations of the world. We hope, 
that the Government of Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed would © continue to exhibit the 
steadfastness and fidelity to principles through 
which it has suéceeded in undoing much of the 
muschief of the past. 


Urban Education 


Delhi offers an example of the accen- 
tation of the problem of urban education 
in India where the populations of the 
cities have increased by leaps and bounds 
as a result of industrialisation and the 
operation of “push factors” through the 
impoverishment of the villages, while the 
rate of expansion of the facilities for 
housing, employment and education has 
always lagged behind. The sum-total of 
the situation is that in all the cities many 
people have to go without the benefits of 
the opportunity to read in schools and 
colleges even when they may be, relative- 
ly speaking, willing and able to pay for 
their education. In many places the edu- 
cational institutions are run on shifts but 
even then the provisions are very much 
inadequate to meet the demand. The atti- 
tude of the University Grants Commission, 
which has based its policy on the logic that 
there is a very great danger of degenera- 
tion of standards and quality if there is no 
insistence upon the maintenace of a defi- 
nite relationship between the demand and 
the supply and, therefore, in so far as it 
is not immediately possible to expand the 
facilities for education the only sane policy 
is to restrict education itself, has. added 
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another complication in the already com- 
plicated situation. In Delhi 10,504 students 
had sought admission to various -constitu- 
ent and affiliated colleges of Delhi Univer- 
sity during the last academic season but, 
despite the Vice-Chancellor’s particularly 
liberal policy, no more than, 6,212 could 
be accommodated. Much the same picture 
is obtained in other cities like Bombay and 
Caleutta. The potential magnitude of the 
problem is given by the fact that the popu- 
lations of these cities are increasing at a 
faster rate than before and unless active 
efforts are taken right from now’ on the 
situation may go altogether out of control. 


Temple Management 


The Madras Hindu Religious and 
Charitable Endowments Bill which ‘is now 
back in the State Legislative Assembly 
with the report of the Select Committee 
raises a few points which seem to require 
clarification. The object of the Bill, accord- 
ing to Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam, the Home 
Minister, is to consolidate the law relating 
to the administration and governance of 
Hindu religious and charitable institutions 
and endowments in the State. In actuality, 


however, the’ proposed legislation goes far. 


beyond this professed objective and seeks 
to nationalize, so to say, the religious insti- 
tutions and endowments. The Bill seeks 
to arm the Commissioner of Endowments 
with almost dictatorial powers and would 
thus render the management of Hindu re- 
ligious institutions a departmental activity 
of the Government exposing it to the vici- 
ssitudes of party politics. True, the various 
temples and religious endowments are not 
all under ideal management, as occasional 
disclosures bear out, but it is doubtful 
whether the mere imposition of a number 
of bureaucrats with little or no connection 
with the people as managers can mean 
much improvement in the conduct of re- 
ligious affairs. The experience with the 
various construction projects does not war- 
rant such an assurance: It is not clear 
why the Government. should seek to 
shoulder new responsibilities which it is 
patently unable to. meet. The aim should 
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rather be the supervision and regulation 
of the management of temples and religious 
endowments through responsible pu>lic 
bodies. -The Bill further provides for che 
diversion of religious funds for other fur- 
poses which may not ‘coincide with wnat 
the donors might have had in their minds 
when -they had made the endowment. 
There may again be the constitutional 
question whether the State could actively 
associate itself with the propagation o- a 
particular religious view which also forms 
part of the Bill. 


Reserve Bank on Economic Developments 


The Annual Report of the Central Bo.rd 
of Directors of the Reserve Bank for the year 
1958-59 surveys the economic developments ol 
the country during this period. The Report 
states that on the whole, the economic outicok 
of the country, which at about the beginning of 
the: year was somewhat obscure, with douots 
about the successful implementation of the ‘e- 
vised targets of the Plan, showed a distinct in- 
provement in the course of the year, &n impor- 
tant contributory factor being the enlarged 
flow of foreign aid. The key-note of credit 
policy continued to be one of general restraint, 
with specific encouragement to sectors wh ch 
stood in need of special assistance. The Bank 
continued to exercise restraint on credit throvgh 
the selective credit controls and also throvgh 
moral suasion. At the same time, the debt 
management policy was so operated as to 
absorb a substantial portion of the additional 
liquid reserves of the banking system. Po- 
gress was also made during the year in che 


spheres of expansion of commercial bank 
branches, co-operative credit and industr.al 
finance. 


The Report points out that during the 
year under neview there was a marked slowing 
down of the rate of decline of forerign ex- 
change reserves. The deficit in the Govern- 
ment budget also recorded a significant dec- 
line. A substantial increase in the output of 
food-grains was another feature of the yer, 
though the food situation is still not free frcm 
anxiety. The rate of growth of industrial out- 
put, however, has been rather small, though in 
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the latter half of the year some improvement 
was discerned. The sharp decline in imports 
appears to have contributed to the slowing down 


of industrial production and investment in the. 


Private Sector, though the rising trend of share 
prises suggested a revival of investors’ confi- 
dence. Outlay on the Plan in the Public Sector, 
he-vever, recorded 9, further rise. Overall eco- 
ncmic activity, judging from such indicators 
as railway wagon loadings and bank debits, 
appears'to have recorded a rise during the year. 

As regards the price situation, the Report 
stctes that it continued to cause some concern 
during the greater part of the year. For the 
year as a whole, the net rise in whole-sale price 
nolex was 2.1 per cent (to 115.7 with 1952- 
d-: base==100) as compared to a rise of 2.3 
pr> eent in the preceding year. Referring to the 
ris2 in prices since April 1959, which is partly 
seasonal, the Board of Directors observes that 
the estimated record production of food-grains 
is not fully reflected in the price indices; This 
st zgests, what is also borne out by ad hoe in- 
qtzries, that the flow of supplies to the markets 
hes been affected to some extent by the 
arnouncement of introduction of State Trading 
in foodgrains. Bank finance has played hardly 
ary role in this matter. Basically the output 
of foodgrains is insufficient for the needs of 
tks economy and the importance of giving top 
p™ority to agricultural output in general and 
{cod output in particular cannot be over-em- 
paasized. The Bank is making its contribution 
tc this end by enlarging the flow of credit to the 
Rural Sector. | 

A relieving feature of the Indian economy 
d=ring the year was the marked lessening of 
the strain on the country’s balance of pay- 
rants, the foreign assets of the Reserve Bank 
declining by only Rs. 21 crores as compared 
tc Rs. 242 crores in 1957-58. The narrowing 
d=wn of the current account deficit during the 
fist nine months of the year under review was 
de entirely to the sharp reduction in private 
Imports; export earnings were somewhat lower. 
I- this connection, the Report states that in a 
developing economy, import cuts do not consti- 
trte an effective remedy for balance of pay- 
rents difficulties in the long run; _ exports 
s-ould be stepped up, which in practical terms 
means that the natidn has to restrict consump- 
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tion and render exports attrative to foreigners. 
Referring to external assistance, the Repor 
sdys that the quantum of external assistance 
has shown a significant increase. However, th 
inflow of private foreign capital has continuec 
to remain at a low-level in relation to foreigr 
Governmental assistance and World Bank aid 
The disappointingly small inflow of private 
foreign capital indicates the need for furthe 
efforts for creating a better climate for invest- 
ment, including simplification of procedures. 
In the monetary spheres, the main feature 
was the substantial rise in money supply as 
well as bank credit. Money supply with the 
public expanded by Rs. 252 crores during the 
accounting year of the Reserve Bank (July- 
June) as compared to Rs. 36 crores in 1957-58. 
The larger expansion during the year was prin- 
cipally due to (i) the substantial expansion in 
bank credit, and (ji) a marked decline in the 
balance of payments deficit which had been 
the: main neutralising factor in the preceding 
two years. ‘The banking situation continued to 
be characterised by a state of amp-e liquidity 
though during the busy season stringent condi- 
tions re-emerged. 'There was an expansion ol 
Rs. 81 crores in scheduled bank credit in con- 
trast to a contraction of Rs. 15 crores in 1957- 
58. Aggregate deposit liabilities rose by Rs. 234 
crores, almost the entire increase, as in the 
previous year, being accounted for by time ha- 
bilities. A good part of the rise in deposits, as 
in the preceding year, represented the accrual 
to the U.S. Government’s balance in India of 
counterpart funds arising from P.L. 480 im- 
ports. The gilt-edged portfolio of scheduled 
banks recorded a rise of Rs. 149 creres. 
During the year, the Reserve Bank’s mone- 
tary and credit policy continued to be one of 
general ‘restraint, bearing in mind the require- 
iments of a developing economy, There was 
again no change in the Bank’s lending rates. 
Open market operations were continuously 
employed to absorb the growing reserves of the 
banking system, and net sales of Government 
securities by the Reserve Bank amounted to 
Rs. 100 crores as compared to Rs. 70 crores 
in 1957-58. The selective credit control was 
continued in respect of advances against food- 
grains and sugar with suitable modification; 
the control was extended to cover advances 
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against groundnuts. The sharp expansion of 
sredit in the busy season caused soime concern, 
and banks were cautioned to go rather slow in 
the matter of credit expansion. In the last weck 
of February, 1959, they were again asked to 
exercise restraint in the further expansion of 
cedit during the current busy season and to 
limit to a minimum their reliance on the Reserve 
Bank for funds. Nevertheless, net expansion 
in bank credit in 1958-59 busy season was as 
large as Rs. 182 crores. A circular was, accord- 
ingly, issued by the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank on June 15, 1959 following a general dis- 
cussion with bankers, drawing attention to the 
imperative need of effecting a significant  re- 
duction of credit in the slack season, at least 
of Rs. 100 crores. 


The Report states that the Reserve Bank 
continued to operate with flexibility its select- 
ive credit controls in the light of changing con- 
ditions of demand for and supply, of the rele- 
vant essential commodities. In September, 
1958 the Bank tightened somewhat the restric- 
tions on advances against wheat following a 
sharp rise in bank advances against this com- 
modity in certain areas and the continued rise 
in wheat prices. In December, 1958, another 
directive was issued, which while continuing 
menerally the existing structure of control on 
advances against all foodgrains, made a change 
in the method of calculating the ceiling limits 
on advances against them. Following the intro- 
duction of a limited programme of State Trad- 
ing in foodgrains by different State Govern- 
ments, the Bank modified the existing direc- 
tives In order to regulate credit to the trade in 
accordance with the differing needs of the 
situation obtaining jn the major States and also 
in conformity with seasonal changes in the 
demand for credit. 

Selective credit controls, according to the 
Report, are not designed to correct the general 
inflationary pressures within the economy nor 
is their success to be judged precisely by the 
extent to which the prices of the relevant com- 
modities have fallen; prices are dependent on 
various other factors’ bearing on the demand 
and supply position of the commodities, The 
controls, by arresting an undue expansion of 
credit in the busy season and accelerating its 
reduction jn the slack season, may be expected 


to exercise only a limited, perhaps a marginal 
effect on prices, more particularly when banks 
have large liquid resources. 


The selective credit control system as is 
exercised in this country has totally failed in 
its purpose. Several years ago, the Rese-ve 
Bank was much enthusiastic about this rew 
type of credit control following the com ng 
into force of the Banking Companies Act. It 
was held at that time that the general ercdit 
control system in an under-developed econony 
had only marginal importance in view of che 
abolition of the gold standard. The  select.ve 
credit control system was adopted in In lia 
with the hope that by following qualitat ve 
system of credit control, the Reserve Benk 
would be able to control the volume of benk 
credit in this country.: But notwithstanding -e- 
sort to this weapon for the purpose of credit 
control, it is now well recognised that ~he 
selective credit control has belied the hoves 
once raised as to its efficacy. The main reaton 
is that the volume of bank credit increases at 
a much faster rate than what can be ¢n- 
trolled by the selective credit control. 

The other drawback in the use of -he 
sclective credit control is that banks resort to 
the practice of dodging the nature of their lcan 
operations so as to defeat the purpose of ~he 
selective credit control. Moreover, for the list 
several years while speculation has been wite- 
spread among the dealers and as a result pri-es 
are going up not so much due to the impact of 
demand but on account of the speculative pr-ce 
increases by dealers, the repeated use of 
selective credit control has failed to retrieve 
the position. Even the commercial banks could 
not be controlled in the expansion of th2ir 
credit activities. Now it is quite disappointing 
to learn from the Central Board of Direct rs 
that the selective credit control has only limited 
or marginal effect on prices. The traditioral 
weapons of credit control have now fallen irto 
disuse because their effect on credit was re- 
carded to be limited and marginal. But new 
to say the same thing about the selective crec it 
control is to denounce. the effectiveness of tie 
selective credit control and to put it on tie 
same category with that of the general creclil 
control. In.a backward economy where a great 
number of transactions takes place in no7- 
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monetary ways, it Is quite probable that any 
e,stem of credit control, whether general or 
sective, is bound to result in a failure. But 
t:2 Reserve Bank is no less ‘responsible for 
such failure, in so far as‘it-did not pursue with 
vigour its credit control policy. There must be 
scene defect in the machinery of examining the 
accounts of the member-banks, otherwise the 
R -serve Bank could have detected the activities 
af the recalcitrant banks and disciplinary 
rasures should have been adopted against 
trem. 

The Report refers to the emergence, in the 
ccurse of the year, of a clearer prospect of the 
®-cond Plan which a year ago. was rather 
a:scure; the prospects of implementing the re- 
v3ed Second Plan in financial terms are now 
mre assured. It would: not seem, however, 
tat the 25-27 per cent increase in national in- 
came that was expected on the Second Five- 
Year Plan is likely to be achieved. The Report, 


hewever, points out that the economy is likely’ 


t: be subject to further strains and the problem 
o. resources for the Plan continues to be. a 
scurce of concern. An effort to secure even the 
rete of growth projected for the Second Plan 
would involve during the Third Plan period a 
h-zh order of investment. While this conclusion 
seems to find ready and general acceptance, 
tere appears to be insufficient appreciation of 
its implications in terms of the measure of 
irternal effort and external assistance required 
ict ‘its suceessful accomplishment. Unless the 
requisite internal resources and foreign aid 
ue forthcoming, much larger expenditure pro- 
¢ ammes are likely to jeopardise econédmic and 
monetary stability to the point of endangering 
tLeir very fulfilment. 

With rising national income, it should be 
rassible to direct a progressively larger pro- 
rortion of it into investment, but the task of 
c:obilisation of resources is made difficult by 
74e wide dispersion of new incomes of the mass 
a the population. Suceess in this task is condl- 
iconed on the one hand, but the organisational 
aid administrative difficulties of the author- 
ities and on the other, by the extent to which 
ine constructive energies and enthusiasm of 
tae pedple can be released and channelled into 
tie service of development. 

Even with the utmost intensification of 
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domestic effort and improvement of exports, 
the country would have to depend, for some 
years to come, on foreign assistance on a sub- 
stantial scale, until the, economy reaches the 
stage of self-sustaining growth. In this context 
the Report stresses the need for assessment 
from time to time, of policies and procedures 
with a view to stimulating the flow of private 
capital from abroad. The Report furthe 
observes that in the task of ensuring develop- 
ment with stability the keynote of the monetary 
policy would have to continue to’ be.one 0! 
general restraint simultaneously with expan- 
sion of institutional facilities for provision o! 
credit to specific sectors, in particular agri- 
culture and small-scale industry. 

India’s coming need for further externa 
monetary aid on.a grand scale was stressed a 
the recent meeting of the Commonwealtl 
Finance Ministers in London. The Hconomis 
says that financing India is likely to dominate 
Commonwealth finance and world finance stil 
more in the sixties than it has done in the pas 
few years. 


New Pattern of Monetary Control 


A thorough and impartial examinatio1 
of the working of Britain’s monetary sys 
tem and of the complex issues of monetars 
policy has been made by the Radcliffe 
Committee whose report is recently pub 
lished. The Committee was presided ove 
by Lord Radcliffe. The last authoritative 
exposition of the monetary managemen 
was made by the Macmillan Committee i 
1931. The Radcliffe Committee finds tha 
the aims of economic policy are variouw 
and complex, but they mainly include ;: 
high and stable level of employment, stabi 
lity of currency, economic growth,. ; 
contribution to oversea development, ani 
improvement of international reserves 
It considers that none of these aims ha 
such pre-eminence that it can be pursue 
in isolation from others. There is, there 
fore, no single aim of policy by which a! 
monetary policy can be conditioned, an 
a balance may have to be struck betwee 
them. Responsibility for striking th 
balance must lie, in the Committee’s view 
with the Government of the day. 
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The Government must also, for similar 
reasons, be responsible for the choice of 
the measures by which to pursue the aims 
of policy. These measures may be of 
three different kinds—direct controls, fiscal 
measures, and monetary measures. The 
Committee has not considered an examli- 
nation of direct controls and fiscal measures 
as being within its terms of reference. It 
however makes it clear that all these three 
kinds of measures have their own advant- 
ages and disadvantages. 


In the monetary field, the Committee 


thinks that the authorities must try to work 
primarily through the structure of interest 
rate rather than by quantitative controls, 
either of supply of money or of particular 
forms of credit. The main opportunity in 
this direction lies, the Committee thinks, 
in the management of the national debt, 
which the Committee sees as the chiet 
domestic task of the central bank today. 

Changes in interest rates do not, in the 
view of the Committee, have — significant 
short-run effects on spenders and lenders 
and, particularly, on financial institutions. 
The Committee says that “the authorities 
should think of rates of interest—and parti- 
cularly of long rates—as 
domestic economic situation. The autho- 
rities should not aim at complete stability 
of interest rates. ...” The Commitiee, 
however, adds that now that the economy 
has returned to a more normal level of 
monetary supply, the general effect of 
interest rate changes may be greater in 
the 1960s than in the previous decade. 

The Committee goes on to say, that 
“the authorities should be taking a view on 
long rates rather than on short, and should 
be using their power as managers of the 
national debt deliberately to forward an 
interest rate policy.” The principle of 
‘debt management is to push the rate of 
interest to‘ a level that is high enough to 
attract sufficient firm holders of the debit 
and is yet consistent with a balance be- 
tween demand in the public and private 
sectors and available resources of the 
economy. 

As regards the relations between ex- 
ternal and domestic affairs, the Committee 
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it 


relevant to the 
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recognises that monetary policy ir the 
1950s has generally been dictated by the 
needs of the external situation. This points 
to the need to keep a surplus on cu‘rent 
balance of payments sufficiently large to 
enable not only a higher rate of ov2rsea 
investment but also an improvement o° the 
reserve position. It should also be the 
aim of United Kingdom policy to strengthen 
the capacity of the International Mont tary 
Fund to perform its task. The Committee 
believes that convertibility of the pound 
sterling should have been a main aim otf 
post-war United Kingdom policy. On tha 
functioning of the Sterling Areas, it says 
that in the interest of the United Kingdom 
it is necessary to maintain the exi.ting 
arrangements. 

In reviewing the position of the Bank 
of England, the Committee thinks that 
while the choice as to a balance among the 
aims of economic policy must rest witk the 
Government of the day, the advice of the 
Bank of England is entitled to a very 
great weight. The Committee believes this 
to be, in substance, the present posi.ion, 
but thinks it should be made explicit it 
therefore recommends that Bank ‘Yate 
changes should be announced in the name. 
and on the authority, of the Chancellcr of 
the Exchequer. 

The Committee also recommends that 
the Chancellor should look for advice on 
monetary questions to a standing comm ttee 
on monetary policy, on which the Treasury, 
the Bank of England, and the Boar of 
Trade should be represented. And _ the 
Committee sees advantage in retaining the 
office of part-time director of the Ban olf 
England. The Committee. also makes re- 
commendations of a largely  techrical 
character on the working of the mone ary 
system. As for example, it recommends 
that it should be an aim of policy to re- 
open the London Issue Market to subcrdi- 
nate authorities in the Commonwealtk as 
well as to Commonwealth Governments. 
It further states that in financing expcrts, 
the maximum period of cover of the Ex- 
port Credit Guarantee Department shculd 
not be considered as wnalterable and that 
the Government should consider setcing 
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up an industrial guarantee corporation to 
guarantee loans for the commercial deve- 
lopment of technical innovations. In its 
view there is no case for retaining a 
qualitative capital issue control’ of the 
kind operated in the 1950s. . 

The Radcliffe Committee seems to 
have struck a new note about the apparatus 
of control to be exercised by the Govern- 
ment. With the end of gold standard, it is 
quite perceivable that the volume of money 
today has an unlimited potentiality of ex- 
pansion either by credit 
banks or by rapidity of its circulation or 
by both. Under the impact of these two 
influences and also on account of national 
projects for economic expansion, the State 
is called upon to create money for its own 
needs. Thus there is practically no limit 
to the expansion of volume of money and 
both the quantitative controls and the 
qualitative controls have failed to exercise 
any effective control over the state of 
monetary economy in a country. 

The Radcliffe Committee therefore 
suggests that effective control can come only 
through varying the cost of borrowing 
whether by the banks or by the public. 
In the post-war period this point also was 
suggested by the U.S. Federal Reserve 
System and the two Committees appointed 
in the U.S.A. to go through the question 
of devising means for exercising effective 
control over the monetary system of the 
country. It is now fully realised that the 
traditional methods, like, open market 
operations or the Discount Rate policy of 
the Central Bank have marginal influence 
in exercising control over the monetary 
affairs of a country. Similarly, the quali- 
tative control or the selective credit con- 
trol has failed to bring about the desired 
result. The experience of the authorities 
in India will testify that neither the quan- 
titative nor the qualitative method provides 
any real answer to monetary disequilibrium 
caused either by a resort to a_ deliberate 
inflationary policy on the part of the 
Government or by the speculative deals of 
the banking system and the public. 

The higher cost of borrowing in the 
short-run period. is only a _— stop-gap 


expansion by, 
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arrangement and it does not bring about 
a condition of long-period equlibrium. 
However, in order to control monetary 
upheavals during the short period, the 
Bank Rate policy still provides an effect-’ 
tive machinery and this was shown in 
England by raising the Bank ‘Rate to 
the high level of 8 per cent a few years 
ago. But the effect of a high Bank Raie 
can be sustained only for a short period 


‘and when the market rate comes down or 


the market borrowing falls, the Bank Rate 
must also be lowered. This system does 
not therefore eliminate the seasonal ups 
and downs in the economy of the country. 

It is however certain that in a growing 
and developing economy, like that of India, 
monetary disequilibrium is bound to occur 
until and unless a state of comparatively 
full employment is reached. Therefore 
the suggestion of the Radcliffe Committee 
ean-be applied in India as regards the con- 
trol of monetary disequilibrium in the 
country, but it has its own limitations. In 
an underdeveloped country consumer 
goods are in short supply owing to the 
rapid rise in the purchasing power of the 
people in the short period and as a result 
speculation becomes rampant and hoarding 
is encouraged with the help of bank credit. 
In an underdeveloped economy, therefore, 
both the cost of borrowing in the short 
period as well as in the long period should 
be higher. The excess purchasing power 
of the people can be channelled into invest 
ment in longperiod public debt, provided the 
rate of interest is much higher than the 
short-period rate. In India both the short- 
period rate and the long-period rate are 
almost on the same level and as a result 
money moves more in the short period hav- 
ing the benefit of liquidity ‘as well as pro- 
fitability. The Radcliffe Committee has 
hit the nail right by saying that through 
the management of public debt and its 
interest rate structures, the Government 
can wield an effective influence over the 
monetary system of the country. 


Selling Justice 


An example of how the democratic pro- 
cesses are being lowered in the public esteem by 
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those who are in authority is provided by the 
recent amendment of the Court Fees Act by the 
Government of Bombay enhancing the court 
fees levied upon various types of civil suits 
and extending the scope of the operation of the 
law to hitherto unaffected matters such as con- 
stiutional writs, misfeasance summonses, etc. 
The Law Commission in its report has definitely 
come out against the practice of imposing 
court fees upon civil suits because it milltates 
against one of the primary duties of the state 
which is to ensure justice and equality to all. 
As a measure of concession to the demand oi 
the State Governments for revenue the Com- 
mission has suggested that if it is unavoidable 
in the interest of public administration to im- 
pose court fees the same should not exceed the 
amount which is just enough to meet the cost of 
judicial administration, It is common know- 
ledge that in most States court fees levied 
are much in excess of this proportion. Just as 
the Parliament was considering the report of 
the Law Commission, the Bombay Government 
was quietly proceeding with the legislation for 
higher court fees. The Bombay Government’s 
action raises the following questions among 
others: What is the utility of appointing 
national commissions of enquiry (such as the 
Law Commission), at the cost of the public 
exchequer if there is no deSire to consider the 
formulation of national — policies? Ht on the 
other hand, the formulation of a national policy 
is under consideration was it not wrong on the 
part of a State Government to take an action 
which contradicts the major recommendations 
of a national commission? The commissions of 
enquiry are a major democratic process to 
ascertain public opinion on important matters 
and their findings are accorded the greatest of 
respect in ‘all democratic countries, The cava- 
lier way in which major commissions and their 
recommendations are treated by the Central 
and State Governments indicate that either 
they do not always appoint the right men on 
right commissions so that the findings are in- 
herently defective making their acceptance im- 
possible or that while the commissions are 
right the Governments do not want to ‘act upon 
their advice for political or economic reasons 
favouring the vested interests. In either case 
it is a dangerous attitude to take. 


93 
Yoid Elections 


The unseating of Shri Devakanta Bzrua. 
Speaker of the Assam Legislative Assembly, 
because the nomination paper of Shri Khrush- 
ram Nath, who also wanted to contest {hat 
election, had been improperly rejected focisses 
attention on a qusetion which has all «one 
been there namely, is there no way of prevont- 
ing elections from being declared as void <fter 
years because of technical breaches on the dari 
of the scrutinising authority? It is pertinent 
to ask why should a candidate, who has succ3ss- 
fully contested an election at a great cos. in 
money and physical effort, be put to the harass- 
ment of going through the process again when 
there has been no failure on his part? The u ual 
answer, of course, is that the fellow who has 
been unfairly excluded from the contest rust 
also have his legitimate chance. There is much 
weight behind this argument but it does not 
fully meet the question why a fellow should be 
punished because of another man’s failure. FE ec- 
tions have been held in the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom for over 2 
century almost at regular intervals. But cese- 
of elections having been declared as void have 
been few, if at all. In India most of the case: of 
void elections arise out of the failure of the o“fi- 
eials to handle the technicalities efficient y. 
In other words the failure is largely admin is- 
trative which can be tackled by  streamlin ng 
either the law or the administration or hoth 


Bhakra Tragedy and After 


The accident on August 21, when the joint o: 4 
wall in the hoist chamber of the right diversion 
tunnel at the Bhakra Dam through which tne 
Sutle] was flowing gave away, resulting in the 
flooding of the hoist chamber, the galleries a.d 
the power-house where the erection of turbices 
and generators—the biggest of their type in 
Asia—was in progress, has turned out to be of 
a far more serious nature than had original y 
been thought of. The power-house remains 11- 
undated with equipment worth Rs. 2.5 crores 
lying submerged even twenty days after tue 
mishap—though the experfs had declared a 
seven-day time-limit as the safe period fer 
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sonte Of the highly s sensitive machinery. The Union 
Minister for. Irrigation and Power, Shri Hafiz 
Mohammad Ibrahim told the Lok’ Sabha on 
August 23 that the loss would . not exceed 
55 lakhs. He reiterated this assurance on 
the floor of the House again on September 2- 
Hovever, apart from the direct loss caused’ to 
the Project it may also prove a set-back to the 
supply of about 40,000 killowatts of electricity 
to Delhi from Bhakra-Nangal system between 
December, 1960 and March, 1961. Further, it 
may entail a loss of Rs. 1 lakh a day to the 
Nangal fertilizer factory unless the left bank 


power-plant is commissioned according to 
schedule, 
Until the hoist chamber is dried up the 


causes of the accidents, to ascertain which an 
Expert Committee has been appointed, cannot 
be known. Meanwhile, the country is eager to 
be assured that no effort is bemg spared to get 
the task of tepair done at the speediest and the 
most economical manner. The unfortunate con- 
troversy between the American expert, Mr. 
Harvey Slocum and the authorities has been a 
mystery to the lay public who fail to understand 
what could have led to the sudden eruption of 
such temperamental difference between the 


engineer and the Project Administration on the’ 


resolution of which much valuable time nee 
been wasted. os 
Tt is. however, heartening to know that re 
Brakra .Control Board, which is vested the 
supreme powers for the construction of the Pro- 
ject, has. finalised measures to restore normal 
conditions at the dam and satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made for starting the “opera- 
tion repair” without further delay. The mea- 
sures envisage, among other things, the closure 
of the right diversion tunnel to achieve which 
foreign exchange worth Rs. 45 lakhs will be 
placed at the disposal of the Bhakrag Dam 
‘Achninistration to buy essential equipment and 
material and the administration has been re- 
leased from the obligation to follow normal 
procedures for rhaking purchases, etc. The 
General Manager has been given wider finan- 
gal powers and has also been authorized to 
puy bonus or cash rewards to the workmen 
employed on the jobs connected with the emer- 
gency. Mr. Slocum is hopeful without being 
complacent. Let us also hope for the best. 


‘and Gujerat with the 
going to Maharashtra. Some had predicted 
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Bifurcation of Bombay 


The Indian National Congress has 
almost made up its mind: over the division 
of Bombay into two States: Maharashtré 
city of Bombay 


that the division would take place even 
before the new year the only difficulty 
being a consideration of the proposal for 
the creation of a separate State of Vidarbha 
with the former Madhya Pradesh areas of 
Bombay. Opinion is still in favour of one 
Maharastra State including Vidarbha and 


, Bombay. The unwisdom of tagging olf 


Maharashtra and Gujerat into an enforced 
unity was freely commented upon at the 
time of reorganization of States in 1956, but 
the Congress leaders did not consider il 
necessary to pay any heed to the wise 
counsel of dispassionate public leaders 
and went on with their scheme of a united 


- State of Gujerat and Maharashtra which in 


tuxn resulted in the spilling of much in- 
nocent blood. The increasing unpopularity 
of the Congress in both Gujerat and Maha- 
rashtra none of whom is happy at this un- 
wanted union has at last forced the Congress 
to see reason. It is nevertheless better late 
than never and the bifurcation by removing 
an absurdity would be highly welcome to 
all Indians. - 


Dentists and Democracy 


The victory of the American dentists 
in the tussle between the American Denta! 
Association and the Mayor (and indirectly, 
the State Government) of New York over 
the right of use of the ball-room of the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in the city on 
Thursday is a reaffirmation of the demo- 
cratic rights of the American citizens. 
The American Dental Association had 
booked the ball-room four years in advance 
to hold its centennial convention there on 
September 17, 1959. When it was agreed 
that M.. Khbruschev, the Soviet Prime 
Minister and Party leader, would come tc 
the USA the Mayor of the City of New 
York decided, as was only to be expected 
en such occasions, to hold a _ reception 
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luncheon in honour of the Soviet dignitary. 


Invitation cards were issued apparently 
without having any consultation with 
either the hotel authorities or the managers 
of the American Dental Association. Soon 
it was found that the two programmes 
clashed. Then pressure was brought to 
bear upon the Association through the 
Mayor, the State Department and even 
through Vice-Prsiedent Nixon to agree to 
shift meeting to some other place. But 
the Association, secure in the belief of the 
strength of its democratic rights no less 
than in consideration of the inconvenience 
of hundreds of its members who would be 
coming from all parts of the country and 
all of whom might not get the intimation of 
the change of the venue in time, refused 
to budge from its stand and insisted upon 
its right to use the ball-room. We do not 
see in this episode any disrespect tq Mr. 
Khruschev but only a rebuff to those who 
have taken upon themselves the task of 
arranging the reception for their incompet- 
ence. In India where people are put to 
inconvenience almost daily at one place or 
another for no other earthly reason than 
the convenience of a VIP (incredible as it 
may appear—the convocation of jute 
technology students has been held over for 
Six years on this very ground), the conduct 
of the American Dental Association may 
appear as a revolt but it would give pleasure 
to all genuine democrats throughout the 
world as a firm rebuff to bureaucratic in- 
competence. 


India and China 


The seriousness of the deterioration af 
India-China relationship came to the fore 
over the exchanges between the Govern- 
ments of the two countries over the deter- 
mination of the boundary line between 
them. The dispute involves about 40,000 
Square miles of Indian territory which 
China claims to be her own. This develop- 
ment has come as a great shock to the 
people of India who have all-along looked 
upon the people of China as their friends. 
Legalistically speaking China may be right 
in claiming that she had never recognised 
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the MacMahon line, but as the Indian 
Prime Minister has so ably pointed ovitt, 
China’s unwillingness to ratify the Smla 
Convention between India, China and Tibet 
did not rest upon her objection to the 
drawing of the boundary between ‘Tibei 
and India along what is known as_ the 
MacMahon line, but upon her objection to 
the line of demarcation between inner 
Tibet and outer Tibet as drawn up by the 
convention. Moreover the Simla Con~en- 
tion took place nearly forty-six years igo. 
During these forty-six years India has un- 
questionably been in possession of the 
territory south of MacMahon line. If 
China now lays a claim to the ownership of 
this territory it is not only against In:er- 
national morality but definitely smacks of 
an evil design. This does not mean ~hat 
India should be unwilling to discuss minor 
adjustments of the boundary line betw2en 
the two countries and we are glad to rote 
that the Government of India has unmriis- 
takably indicated its readiness to do so. 


Chinese Cabinet Reshuffle 

The Cabinet reshuffle in China which -yas 
announced on September 17, closely folloving 
upon the extended plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party may 
have a special significance though its charac- 
ter is not very clear to the outsiders. “he 
major changes affect the defence and  puslic 
Security forces. Marshal Peng Teh-huai, oace 
described as the “brain” behind Chu Teh ..nd 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable gene- 
Tals of the People’s Liberation Army of Ch:na, 
has been relieved of his duties as Defence 
Minister—the post having gone to Marshal win 
Piao, the “one-eyed”? general who is stated to 
have never lost a battle in his career. In the 
Other case Lo Jui-Chiang, Vice-Premier cnd 
Minister for. Public Security, has been as<ed 


to take up the position of the Chief of Staff of 


the Chinese Army in the place of Mr. Hung 
Ke-Cheng. The new Minister for Public Se.:u- 
rity is Mr. Hsieh Fu-chih. That this sudcen 
reshuffle of the Cabinet cannot be with ut 
particular reasons would be apparent if it is 
recalled that it was only about four monzhs 
ago that the newly elected’ Chinese Parliam -nt 
(The National Peoples’ Congress) had appro: ed 
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of the ministerial nominations. The commu- 
nique issued at the end of the recent session of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party mentioned some criticisms about 
the economic affairs and the management of 
Communes, but there was no criticism of the 
army or the public security organs. The appoint- 
ment of Lo Ju-ching, a top party organizer, as 
Chief of Army Staff is however, undoubtedly 
symbolic of the pariy’s decision to tighten party 
control and discipline within the army. 


_ The Other Face of China | 

For some time now there has been a 
new and aggressive mood in China’s dealings * 
with her neighbours. 
of August 30, had given a summary which 
we think would be useful to put before our 
readers now, and therefore, Wwe append 
extracts below: 

Periodically throughout the post-war 
era, Chinese Communist expansionist pre- 
ssures have precipitated armed conflict in 
tke Far East and raised the threat of a 
major war. The three principal arenas cf 
-ecnflict have been Korea, Vietnam, and the 
Taiwan Strait.. In the first two, military 
truces brought fighting to a standstill, In 
the Taiwan Strait, an uneasy and un- 
declared truce, broken by intermittent 
skelling from the China mainland, has pre- 
veiled for almost a year. 

Last week there were mounting signs 
that the Communists were planning new 
probing ventures—and possibly aggressions 

—at widely scattered points in Asia. 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru an- 
nounced that Chinese troops had penetra- 
ted the Indian border at two points more 
tran a thousand miles apart. In the South- 
ecst Asian kingdom of Laos, Communist 
guerrillas pressed their offensive against 
the Government and the United States 
responded with emergency aid to Laos. 
Taé Chinese Communists renewed their 
shelling in the Taiwan Strait. 

Peiping’s intentions, and the reason for 
the timing of the new incidents, remained 
a mystery. The conflict with India was 
especially perplexing in view of Mr. 
Nehru’s attempts. to avoid antagonizing 
Communist China and to keép clear of 


The New York Times 
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alliance with the West. Some observe! 
thought the incidents might represent a 
attempt to stir up trotible on the eve ¢ 
the talks between President Hisenhowe 
and Premier Khrushchev. But among th 
unknown factors was whether Peiping we 
acting in defiance of Moscow. Announc 
ment by Peiping of a drastic downwar 
revision in earlier published figures of it 
economic achievements raised questior 
about a possible connection between intel 
nal pressures and the border ventures. 
In any event, a new period of tensio 
a to have opened in the Far East. 
“We find in the same issue the summar: 
of which part is quoted below, of the Indc 
Chinese relations ; 
_ India’s Prime Minister Jawarharle 


' Nehru once expressed his attitude toward 


Communist China thus: “I am convince 
that the only thing the people of Chin 
want is peace. ... There is only one thin 
right and practical, which is to recogniz 
co-existence. .... We can only hope tha 
the people of China will co-operate in thi 
objective.” 

In the ten years since the Communist 
overran the Chinese mainland, Mr. Nehri 
has worked hard to win Chinese co 
operation. He was among the first ti 
recognize Communist China and to cham 
pion Peiping’s claim to a seat in the Unite 
Nations. He feted Chinese Communis 
leaders at New Delhi and was feted” i 
return at Peiping. He used his influence a 
the Afro-Asian conference at Bandung 
Indonesia, in 1955 to have Communis 
China accepted as a respectable membe: 
of international society. He shunned re 
gional military alliances and deplored thi 
division of the world into two power blocs 

Despite professions of friendship an 
‘good-will on both sides, and undeclarec 
rivalry for the leadership of Asia hai 
existed between the world’s two mos 
populous nations. Each has sought t 
‘achieve dominant influence in Asia. 

In recent months, Sino-Indian relation: 
he:ve cooled perceptibly. Peiping’s supres 
ion of the Tibetan revolt last spring 
produced a wave of protest throughou 
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ndia—and the rest of non-Communist Asia. 
indians called Tibet “Asia’s Hungary.” 
Peiping denounced the Indian protests as 
‘imperialist’? and Mr. Nehru accused 
communist China of using “the language 
xf the cold war.” 

soon thereafter, the Prime Minister 
‘ound himself in trouble at home with the 
ndian Communist movement. Last month 
Mr. Nehru acted to put a halt to Commu- 
vist excesses in the state of Kerala. He 
lissolved the local Communist government 
here to avoid “a holocaust” and denounced 
ndia’s Communists as lackeys of the inter- 
rational Communist movement.. 


In recent weeks attention in India has 
ocused on another from of Communist 
xressure—this time along the 2,500-mile 
3ino-Indian frontier in the Himalayas. The 
nountain barrier, sometimes called “India’s 
iorthern wall,” is dotted with small border 
‘tates, some independent, others semi- 
ndependent or disputed territories. Indians 
lave been incensed by the fact that 
communist China has circulated maps in 
\sia showing sections of the border states 
£ Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, the North-East 
‘rontier and Ladakh as part of China 
roper. a  -4 

The Indian press for some time also 
tas reported armed Chinese incursions at 
cattered points along the “northern wall.” 
Jnofficially it was known that India had 
‘Yrotested these incidents to Peiping. New 
Jelhi, however, tended to minimize the 
ncidents on the ground that the areas were 
vild and untracked and that the incursions 
2ay have been made in error. But 
ecently Delhi has grown concerned at the 
nereasing border pressure. 

Two weeks ago Peiping hinted that 
}hutan and Sikkim were part of Tibet and 
herefore Chinese. Bhutan reported that 
he Chinese Communists were massing 
nilitary forces along the Bhutan-Tibetan 
rontier. . 


Last Tuesday Mr. Nehru said in 
arliament, “TI cannot imagine any foreign 
uthority . doing anything (to) infringe 
the) sovereignity of .... Sikkim and 
We shall certainly defend 


anwen 


them against intrusion.” The Parliament 
thundered approval. 

Then, on Friday, Mr. Nehru stunred 
India with the announcement that Chinzse 
troops had penetrated the Indian borcer 
in the north-east frontier area. Mr. Nekru 


gave this account of the incident, 


The Trouble in Laos ‘ 

There is a U.N. delegation in Laos, In 
a “fact-finding” mission, but as yet we hase 
no definite news about the situation in tne 
forest-girt frontier regions. The position at 
the beginning of September was summed 
up as follows by The New York Tumes on 
September 6: a 

Fighting in the Laotian provinces along tac 
border of Communist North Vietnam intensified 
last week. The hostilities appeared to 2¢ 
building toward the most serious armed con- 
fiiet on the Asian mainland since the Indo- 
China war ended in a truce five years ago. Laos 
proclaimed a state of emergency and appeal d 
to the United Nations to intervene-—raising tae 
spectre ofanother Korea with similar inter- 
national implications. 

These are thumbnail sketches of the two 
countries directly involved: 

Laos: A kingdom of 89,000 square miles 
in the heart of South-east Asia dotted wi-h 
jungle-covered gorges and peaks. Buddhist 
temples and villages of thatched-roofed, bam- 
boo houses. Laos has about 3,000,000 peop-e. 
The Royal Laotian Army is composed of 25,000 
men and 16,000 village guards. Non-Com- 
munist Asia and the West have high stakes mm 
Laos. Its fall to the Communists would shatt:-r 
South-east Asian security and put new Cor- 
munist pressure on Laos’ neighbors, neutrali t 
Burma and Cambodia and pro-Western Tha.- 
land and South Vietnam. Although the U. S 
has no formal military alliance with Lao, 
Washington is, all but committed to the king- 
dom’s defense through the South-east Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, known as SEATC, 
which carries a protocol implying protection 
of Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam agains; 
“armed aggression.” The U. S. has been prc- 
viding Laos with about $30,000,000 annually in 
military aid, and the week before last Washing- 
ton announced an remains airlift of smal 
arms to Laos. 
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North Vietnam: A “Democratic Republic” 
on the Chinese Communist model, of 62,000 
square miles and 138,000,000 people. North 
Vietnam was forged in the crucible of the Indo- 
China war -which ended with the partition of 
the country into North and South Vietnam. 
The North Vietnamese Army is believed to 
cocsist of 150,000 regular troops and 150,000 
auxiliaries—the force, trained and equiped by 
Communist China, which defeated the French 
at Dienbienphu five years ago. The country is 
tied to the Communist bloc by ideology, backed 
by the Communist propaganda apparatus and 
the recipient of heavy Chinese Communist 
military aid. 

Fighting erupted on the Laotian-North 
Vietnam frontier on last July. It began when 
Lastian Communists, armed and led by North 
Vietnamese officers and operating under the 
corer of the monsoon rains, moved across the 
bozder jnto the Laotian provinces of Samneua 
and Phongsaly. The assault units, totalling 
abeut 3,500 guerrillas, staged hit-and-run at- 
tacks on Government posts. 


Kkruschev and Eisenhower’s Communique 


The text of the communique is: 

“The Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the U.S.S.R., Mr. N.S. Khrushchev, 
anl President Eisenhower have had a frank 
exchange of opinions at Camp David. 

“In some of these conversations the U.S. 
Se-retary of State, Mr. Herter, and the Soviet 
Fereign Minister, Mr. Gromyko, as well as 
otker officials from both countries, participated. 

“The Chairman of the Ceuncil of Minis- 
tezs of the U.S.S.R., and the President have 
ag-eed that these discussions have been useful 
in clarifying each other’s position on a number 
af subjects. The talks were not undertaken to 
negotiate issues. 

“Tt is hoped, however, that their exchanges 
of views will contribute to a better under- 
standing of the m@tives and position of each, 
and thus to the achievement of a just and 
lasting peace. 

“The Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
te-s of the U.S.S.R., and the President of the 
U S.A.. agreed that the question of general 
di armament is the "most important.one facing 
the, world today. Both Governments will make 
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every effort to achieve a constructive solution 
of this problem. 

“In the course of the conversations, an 
exchange of views took place on the question 
of Germany, including the question of a peace 
treaty with Germany, in which the positions 
of both sides were expounded. 

“With respect to the specific Berlin ques- 
tion, an understanding was reached, subject 
to the approval of the other parties directly 
concerned, that negotiations would be reopened 
with a view to achieving a solution ‘ which 
would be in accordance with the interests of all 
concerned and in the interests of the main- 
tenance of peace. 


“In addition to these matters, useful con- 
versations were held on ga number of questions 
affecting the relations between the U.S.S.R., 
and the U.S.A. The subjects included the 
question of trade between the two countries. 
With respect to an increase in exchanges of 
persons and ideas, substantial progress was 
made in discussions between officials and it is 
expected that certain agreements will be reached 
in the- near future. 

“The Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the U.S.S.R., and the President of the 
U.S.A., agreed that all outstanding  jnter- 
national questions should be settled, not by the 
application of force, but by peaceful means 
through negotiation. 

“Finally, it was agreed that an exact date 
for the return visit of the President to the 
Soviet Union next spring would be arranged 
through diplomatic channels.” 


' Post-Meeting Messages 


London, Sept. 28.—Mr. Khrushchev said 
today the present time could become a time of 
peace and progress provided outstanding issues 
were solved on the basis of peaceful co-exis- 
tence. “There is no other solution”, he told a 
Moscow rally. 

Mr. Khrushchev, quoted by Moscow 
Radio, was speaking shortly after his return 
trom a, 13-day visit to the U.S.A. 

He told workers gathered at Moscow’s 
Palace of Sports that there was no place in the 
20th century for international relations more 
fitted to the tinses when ‘man was not far TYe- 
moved from animals. 


NOTES 


The Soviet Government had realized this a 
long time ago and therefore had suggested sum-~- 
mit meetings for settling international questions, 

Before leaving Washington Mr. Khrush- 
chev, in a farewell message, said: “There are 
many outstanding issues between us but let us 
rather not return to the past, but a9: all we can 
for the future. 


“T hope that in the velevonalag: between 
our two countries we will be able to use more 
and more often that good, short. American 
word okay.” 

Mr. Khrushchev also sent a message to 
President Eisenhower thanking him and_ the 
Americans for their “warm reception” in the 
U.S.A. 

The Soviet Prime Minister sent oe mes- 


sage from his airliner carrying him from 
Washington to Moscow. 
The message, quoted by Tass, said: 


“Crossing the boundary of the U.S.A. I beg 
you, Mr. President, to accept on behalf of my 
family and persons accompanying me, also on 
my own behalf, cordial gratitude for the invita- 
tion to visit your country and for the warm 
reception extended to us by you personally and 
by the American people. 

“Our acquaintance with the life of American 
people was highly interesting and useful. 

“The exchange of opinions on the most im- 
portant international problems and on ques- 
tions of Soviet-American relations has shown 
that the trend towards undertaking the efforts 
required to call off the cold war, the création of 
a climate of confidence, mutual understanding 
between our countries is on the ascendency. Our 
meetings will definitely help to ease inter- 
national tension, to strengthen the cause of uni- 
versal peace. ; 

“I thank you sincerely once more, Mr. 
President, and the American people for your 
hospitally. 

“We assure you that the Soviet people and 
the Soviet Government in their turn will ex- 
tend to you as hospitable a reception. when you 
come to the Soviet Union. 

“IT wish you, Mr. President, ‘your wife, 
your son, your wonderful grand- -children, with 
whom it was so easy for me to agree on the 
time of your visit to the U.S.8.R., to all of 
your family, happiness, and well-being, T wish 
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happiness and prosperity to the entire Ameri- 
can people.” —Reuter, 
C.P.I. Calcutta Resolution 

We give the following report from The 
Statesman: 


The Communist Party’s Central Exe- 
cutive on Saturday advised China not to 
insist on its own map and India not to in- 
sist on the McMahon Line in determining 
Sino-Indian border. 

While the Executive emphasized the 
necessity for negotiation for a settlement 
of the dispute, it has failed to define the 
basis for such negotiation. 

The resolution, adopted after five days’ 
sitting in Calcutta, mentioned, however, 
that the basis “already exists in the state- 
ments made by representatives of the two 
countries.” It referred to Mr. Nehru’s 
letter to Mr. Chou En-lai on March 22 and 
the Chinese National People’s Congress 
Resolution adopted on September 13. 

The Executive Committee’s attitude 
may be interpreted as a compromise be- 
tween the two conflicting opinions in the 
committee over Sino-Indian border dis- 
putes. 

The importance of the situation in 
Indian politics, particularly in view of the 
impending elections in Kerala, is under- 
stood to have persuaded the extreme sec- 
tion to relent to a compromise which was 
reached on the last day. 

Some members held the view that the 
situation in Indian politics needed a cate- 
gorical declaration from the Indian Com- 
munist Party over India’s territorial inte- 
grity and the party’s attitude to the ques» 
tion. This section wanted to support more 
or less the stand taken by Mr. Nehru. The 
other section held that the party need not 
declare the McMahon Line to be the border 
between India and China because its 
acceptance would immediately indict China 
as an aggressor. 

The final resolution, it seems, has 
sought to accommodate the two views. It 
says: “The Central Executive Committee 
takes the opportunity to reiterate emphati- 
cally. that our Party stands with the rest 
of the people for the territorial integrity 
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of India and it shall-be second to none in 
Safeguarding it.” 

It adds: “But the Committee is confid- 
en* that Socialist China can never commit 
ageression against India just as our 
country has no intention of agression 
agemst China.” . 


The Committee has not 
sinc-Indian border because “certain ad- 
mitcedly vital differences” arose from the 
fact that the “areas involved ' have never 
bee= properly surveyed. or delineated.” 


The Committee appreciated Mr.-Nehru’s- 
cons-ructive approach and also the Chinese. 


National People’s Congress’ attitude. It 
was confident that the situation was. bound 
to improve, leading to a solution of the 


borcer problems, if negotiations started. - 


Seploring the recent border incidents 
and disputes between the two countries, 
the resolution stated that these were a 
matter of serious concern not only for 


Indie’s ‘people but for all peace-loving 


Asiars. Any weakening of Sino-Indian 
friencship, which was a _ cornerstone of 
Afro-dAsian 
blow zo the forces of world peace. 

Trae Executive Committee noted that 
the “znfortunate situation” was being ex- 
ploite: by the U.S.A., other imperialist 
circlec and extreme reactionaries in India. 
While the imperialists wanted to draw 
India into their net, the “inveterate enemies 
of the country’s foreign policy,” among 
whom were leaders of the P.S.P., the Jan 
sangh and the Swatantra Party, were 
trying to wreck the Panch Sheel and 
India’s foreign policy of non-alignment. 

Mcreover, interested people were 
attempting to magnify the border incidents 
to divert people’s attention from the prob- 
lems oz their life, to disrupt and suppress 
the country’s democratic movement and’ to 


incite people against the Communist Party. 


The Executive considered that ‘Sino- 
Indian ~elations had begun deteriorating 
after recent events in Tibet. The Dalai 
Lama’s activities “in utter defiance of all 
establisted international usages and 
through gross abuse of the situation.” — 

The resolutions warned the . people 
against sttempts to “whip up war hysteria” 


defined the 


solidarity, would be a serious’ 
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by exaggerating border incidents and en- 
dorsed Mr. Nehru’s appeal to fight the 
“war psychosis” in the country. 


Labor Bill in the U. S. Senate 

Organised Labour, if led by unscrupu- 
lous persons, can become a major menace 
to the fundamental rights of the common 
citizen. If given sufficient scope it can 
curtail the liberties of all, and become a 
power for evil as the following extract 
from the September 6, issue of The New York 
Times shows: 

Last Wednesday afternoon the House was 
debating a minor bill when Rep. Graham A. 
Barden, North Carolina Democrat, rushed in 
and announced, “T take this moment to inform 
the House, believe it or not, that we have 
agreed on a labor bill; and, may I add, all of 
the conferees survived.”’ There were loud cheers 
from both sides of the aisle. 

The new bill—the first major labor legis- 
lation since the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, the 
second since the National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act in 1935—was achieved after a 
twelve-day bargaining struggle in g Senate- 
House conference committee, Pressure for a 
Jabor-reform bill had been mounting ever since 
the McClellan committee began disclosing evi- 
dence of union corruption more than two years 
ago. In April, the Senate had passed a labor 
bill sponsored by Senator John F. Kennedy, 
Massachusetts Democrat; last month the House 
approved a tougher version sponsored. by Re- 
presentative Phil Landrum, Georgia Demo- 
crat, and Robert Griffin, Michigan Republican. 

‘The conferees’ problem was to compromise 
the differences between the two bills. In the end 
they adopted most of the provisions of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, but largely at, the behest of 


Senator Kennedy and the other Northern 
Democrats, they incorporated modifying 
provisions from the Kennedy _ pill. 


Thursday the Senate passed the bill 95 to 2; 
Friday the House approved it 352 to 52. In 
Scotland, President Eisenhower said he was 
“very pleased.” 

These are the major areas of union and 
management affairs with which the bill deals 


and Jabor’s main criticism: 


Union reform: Unions must file regular 
financial reports, disclose administrative pra- 


cedures, bar former convicts from office. Rank- 
and-file members are protected against leader- 
ship abuses through a “bill of rights” guaran- 
teeing freedom of speech, periodic secret elec- 
tions and similar rights. Criminal penalties 
for violations are provided. The unions main- 
tain the bill of rights opens the way for em- 
ployer stooges, crackpots or Communisis to 
disrupt union processes. 

No-man’s land: There are <aany labor 
disputes over which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has jurisdiction but which it will 
not handle because the number of workers in- 
volved is too small. Since the states have been 
barred from handling such cases, they have 
fallen into a kind of “no-man’s land” of law. 
The new bill permits state labor agencies and 
state courts to take jurisdiction over “no-man’s 
land” cases and apply state law to them. The 
unions oppose this provision because state labor 
laws are not uniform—which means unions 
will be subject to a variety of conflicting regu- 
lations, and because state courts generally have 
Wider injunctive powers in labor disputes 
than Federal courts. 

Secondary boycotts: The secondary boy- 
cott is an effort by a union to put pressure on 
one employer by action against another with 
whom he deals. The Taft-Hartley Act bars the 
secondary boycott but there are loopholes in 
the law. Under one loophole, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsiers refuses to handle 
cargoes to or from firms involved in labor dis- 
putes; this is embodied in Teamster contracts 
as the “hot cargo” clause. The new bill outlaws 
the hot cargo clause with certain exceptions for 
the garment and construction industries. The 
bill also closes other secondary boycott loop- 
holes. 

Labor feels in some cases the secondary 
boycott should be legal. For example, a, group 
of workers might want to write in their con- 
tract a clause preventing management from 
purchasing anything from a supplier who re- 
fuses to hire union labor. Under the new bill, 
this is illegal. 

Picketing: The bill outlaws organizational 
and recognition picketing (1) if the employer 
has validly recognized another union, (2) if 
the employer has held an N.L.R.B. election 
within the preceding twelve months. But such 
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picketing might be considered legal if the em- 
ployer had engaged in unfair labor practices 
during the election or in the process of recog- 
niging the other union. 

How much will the new bill actually hurt 
the unions? The consensus of labor observers 
is that it will make new organizing iar more 
difficult, which will hit weak unions like — the 
textile, chemical and white collar groups. But, 
it was noted, these groups have been making 
almost no headway so the effect of the bill on 
them is expected to be somewhat acadenuc. 
Strong unions, acecrding to these observers, 
will scarcely be affected by the bill. This in- 
cludes the Teamsters, which Congress was 
most anxious to shackle. Ihe Teamsters’ 
economic power is so great that many employers 
are believed likely to knuckle under rather than 
try to use the new law to frustrate the Team- 
sters. 


The Passme of Bandaranaike 

Another patriot and sincere adherent of 
true democracy has fallen to the assassim’s 
bullet. We quote the following from 
The Statesman: 

Colombo, Sept. 26—Mr. Bandaranaike, 
who was shot in the abdomen by a Buddhisi 
monk at his residence yesterday, died 
peacefully in his sleep, induced by seda- 
tives, at 8 a.m. today, 

He woke: thrice during the night. 
Once he asked for water. The seconc 
time he asked about the condition of his 
assailant. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike and their three 
children were at Lis bedside in the Goneral 
Hospital when he died. It was earlier 
reported that the  Premier’s pulse and 
blood pressure were improving, this giv- 
ing cause for hope, according to hospital 
sources. But the end came suddenly. 

_ Mr. Bandaranaike was cheerful to the 
very end. When the Governor-General 
visited him at 7 this morning, the Premier 
toid him he would not be able to make his 
trip to the U.N. and asked him to cancel it. 

His doctors said he was very brave 
and courageous. At 7-35 a.m. he asked his 
wife: “Sirima, why did that fellow shoot 
me? Was he really a Buddhist monk?” 

Mr. Bandaranaike’s body will be in- 
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terred at his ancestral home in Horogolle, 
20 miles from Colombo on Thursday. His 
remains will lie in State in the House of 
Representatives from Monday to Wednes- 
day. 

P.T.1. adds: Milling crowds wended 
slowly their way this afternoon to Rose- 
mead Place where the body of Mr. Ban- 
daranaike lay in State for his countrymen 
to say their last homage. 

According to hospital sources, the 
Prime Minister had the following wounds: 

A bullet wound in the left wrist; an 
ent>y wound in the right side of the body 
below the armpit, and an exit wound on 
the left side near the ninth rib (the bullet 
is stated to have pierced the liver and 
spleen and to have perforated the stomacn 
and the intestine in three places); a wound 
in the chest; an entry wound just below 
the navel (this bullet perforated the cae- 
cum, the junction of the large and small 
intestines in about four or five places.) 

It is thought that the Premier, who 
recently got rid of the Marxist elements 
in his Government, was not assassinated 
for personal motives. His assassin, who 
was identified as a Lecturer in Indigenous 
Medicine at the Government Hospital, had 
boas-ed that there would soon be a new 
Government. The monk had often been 
associated with politically inspired acts of 
rowdyism. 

~imultaneously with the broad-cast 
by Mr. Dahanayake, appealing to the 
nation to “do whatever little they could 
to protect our country,” a Gazette Extra- 
ordincry was issued empowering the 
secur:ty forces to arrest any person with- 
out é warrant, search any premises and 
take -nto custody any article or person in 
the public interest. 

The Moon and Lunik II : 

Tae following news is put on record. 

Moscow, Sept. 14.—-The Soviet rocket 
Lunik II has hit the moon, according to offi- 
clals o* the Moscow Planetarium. 

Tke giant radio-telescope at Jodrell Bank, 
Cheshire, tonight heard the end of signals from 
Lunik II, suggesting it had hit the moon. 

The time was 24° minutes. past 22.00. hours 
(British summer time). 
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There was wild excitement in the radio 
telescope station as the signals stopped and 
Pressmen raced to give the first news to the 
world. 

The high-pitched signals had come through 
loudly and clearly since 18-00 G.M.T., when 
the tracking of Lunik II had been resumed. 

The news was given to a cheering crowd 
outside the Moscow Planetarium shortly after 
mid-night. 

For 20 minutes before the rocket hit the 
moon radio receivers at the Planetarium had 
failed to register signals of any strength. 

The signals then began to fade badly and 
shortly afterwards were inaudible altogether. 
From then on all that could be heard was a 
lashing noise like an express train. 

The Hirakud Project 


The Statesman gives the following 
report : 
New Delhi; Sept. 25.—At a high-level 


meeting here today, the Centre persuaded the 


- Orissa Government to take over the control o 


the Hirakud project from April 1, next year. 
Today’s conference was attended by the 


Orissa Chief Minister, Dr. Mahatab, the 
Union Minister for Irrigation and Power, 
Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim, his Deputy, Mr. 


Jaisukhlal Hathi and g large number of Union 
and State officials. 

Hirakud is the only multi-purpose pro- 
ject in India built entirely by the Centre. Now 
that it is almost complete, the Irrigation and 
Power Ministry has been anxious that Orissa 
should accept the responsibility of its adminis- 
tration. 

The main dam and the power house at 
Hirakud are ready but the Orissa Government, 
it is understood, wants to accept the charge 
only after a second power house at Chhiplima 
has been completed. This would have spared 
it the problem of immediately raising finances 
for Chhiplima and deferred the transfer by at 
least two years. 

NOTICE 

On account of the Durga Puja Holidays 
The Modern Review Office and Press wall 
remain closed from 8th October to 21st, 
October, both days included. All business 
accumulating during the period will be 
transacted after the holidays. 

Kedarnath Chatterji, 
Editor 


ANCIENT INDIAN REPUBLICS. 


A Study in Retrospect _ 


By PRorF, 


Tue decade with which the latter half of the i 
twentieth century begins may rightly be called 
the Age of Republics in that it has seen the 
dissolution of many monarchies and imperial- 
isms, mainly on the continents of Asia and 
Africa, resulting in the set up of democratic 
Governments. The tradition which Megas- 
thenes, in the fourth century B.C., records of 
the Ancient Indian States that ‘Sovereignty 
was dissolved and democratic Government set 
up in the cities’ rightly applies to the modern 
nations of the world. The recent Middle-East 
crisis also originated in the effort of a people to 
displace the monarchic form of Government 
that has been there for a long time, with a re- 
publican one. It is indisputable that India, by 
winning her independence and declaring her- 
self a republic after a heroic struggle with the 
British imperialism for well-nigh a century, 
gave a lead in rousing this spirit of republican- 


ism among the Asian and the African peoples; 


and this is in fitness with her ancient repubhi- 
can traditions, 

An account of Ancient idan Republics 
constitutes an interesting chapter in the Con- 
stitutional History of Ancient India. A know- 
ledge of the history of these republics will cer- 
tainly convince one that the republican or 
democratic tradition is not alien to the genius 
of Indian polity. Of course, in Ancient India, 
this republican tradition did not express itself 
in such clear terms as it did in the West, in 
Ancient Greece or Italy. One serious handicap 
that confronts a student of these Ancient Indian 
Republics is the paucity of historical material 
which when compared with the abundance of 
authentic information that their counterparts 
in the West possess will be all the-more  glar- 
ing. All that we know about the Indian Re- 
publican states is gleaned indirectly from the 
scrappy references made to, them by Greek his- 
torians, from certain grammatical rules we find 
in Panini and his commentators, from religious 
literature, mainly Jain and Buddhist, and from 
certain seals and coins available to us atel 
issued by these states. With all the short ecom- 
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ings that the subject ‘has the research during 
the past fifty years of scholars and Indologists 
like Dr. Jayaswal, : R. Bhandarkar, Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar, Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, Dr. A. S. 
Altekar and a hee of others has given us 
enough material for a connected and preseni- 
able history of these ancient. institutions. 

A note of caution before we take up the 
history of these ancient institutions: we cannot 
éxpect to read into the constitutions and 
structures of these ancient republics many of 
the political and legal ‘principles which a 
modern republic such as our own connotes; if 
one does the only justification of it will be one’s 
love to give one’s own past an added glory in 
terms of the present. But with the theoretic 
background and historical evidence we have 
at our disposal we can certainly describe these 
ancient Indian states as republics in the same 
sense in which the ancient states of Gretce 
and Italy were given that designation. At best 
they were non-monarchical or kingless states 
(Virats) with a varying degree of sovereign 
power vested in the popular element, be it the 
people, representatives of the people, heads of 
families or guilds or clans, to be brief, with the 
sovereign power vested not in a single person 
as ina monarchy, but in a group of persons, 
more or less numerous. 

Ancient Indian Republics definitely came 
into existence in the post-Vedic period (1000 
B.C.). The Vedic form of Government was nor- 
mally monarchical. But in the Rigveda we come 
across terms, for example gana and ganapuraka, 
which in later times were undoubtedly applied 
to non-monarchical constitutions; and ‘it is not 
impossible that there were even in this early 
period the germs of the republican states of the 
type we meet with im early Buddhist times’.* 

‘Gana’ «and ‘Samgha’ are the technical 
names by which the Hindus designated their 
republics. At one time the view was expressed 
that these terms did not indicate a form of 
Government, but a tribe. But this view is no 
longer tenable and ‘there is ample evidence to 





2. V.M. Apte: The History and Culture 
of the Indian People, Vol. I, p. 852, 
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shey that even if we grant the Malavas and 
the Yaudheyas (two republican peoples) were 
trices they had also a republican form of 
Gevernment’* Panini (500 or 700 B.C.) difte- 
renciating between the meanings of the words 
‘Semegha’ arid ‘Samghata’ says that the word 
‘Semgha’ is in the meaning of ‘gana’. In the 
Avudanasitaka we have the story that to a 
query from a, ruler of Dakshinapatha, merchants 
fram Madhyadesa reply that ‘some countries 
are: under kingly auhority and some under the 
reptblican guthority.’ (Deva kechiddesa gana- 
dhizah hechidrajadhinah). The Jaina work 
‘Acharéngga Sutra’ mentions the republican 
Sture (gana rayani) as one of the states which 
a Jaina monk should try to avoid. In Santi- 
parvan, Chapter 107, of the Mahabharata there 
is en interesting discussion between Yudhish- 
thira and Bhishma as to the respective causes 
wE>h contribute to the welfare or downfall of 
th- republics. (Gariah pravardhante na bhid- 
ya;te). Thus there are numerous instances in 
our ancient ‘literature where Samgha ‘and 
géa definitely refer to a non-monarchical 
form of govérnment. This is also corroborated 
by che Greek historians on Alexander’s cam- 
pazcns, who refer to many forms of non- 
mczarchical states in Ancient India and the 
car with which they distinguish between non- 
mezarchical and monarchical states makes 
quze untenable the view held by some scho- 
lars that the high imagination of the Greeks 
mele them to see Hellenistic forms of govern- 
me=t in the institutions of this country. 


Kautilya in his Arthasastra divides the 
Samghas into two classes. 1. Rajasabdopa- 
jivin: Samghas and 2. Vartasastropajivin Sam- 
ehas, (same as the Audhajivi Samghas otf 
Perini). There is a difference of opimion among 
scoolars:on the exact connotation of this 
nemenclature. After a thorough discussion of 
the different opinions, Dr. Ghoshal suggests 
thas Vartasastropajivin Samgha signifies ‘an 
organised body of men combining the arts of 
pezce and war’ and that Rajasabdopajivin 
Semgha signifies ‘a political community apply- 
ins the royal title to its single (or ‘ multiple) 
exezutive head’.4 


i EE “EH ae we ahr atte - 


3. A. S. Altekar: Ssate and Government 
a Ancient India, Chap. VI, p. 109; Ed. 1958. 
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In narrating the history of the various 
republics it is convenient to start from North- 
western India and come to North-eastern India, 
as these were the zones in which republics 
flourished in historic times. The Punjab and 
the Indus Valley were pre-eminently the land 
of republics from 500 B.C. to 400 A.D. Un- 
fortunately in the case of some of these repub- 
lies we know nothing beyond their names 
luckily preserved in the rules of some grammar- 
ians. To this category belong the Vrikas, the 
Damani, the Parsva; the Kamboja and a con- 
federation of six states known as Trigarta- 
shashta, all of which are mentioned by Panini. 
The Kasika, composed about a thousand years 
after Panini, gives these six states of the Tri- 
gartashastha as (1) Kaundoparatha, (2) Dan- 
daki, (3) Kraushtaki, (4) Jalamani, 
(5) Brahmagupta and (6) Janaki. Certain 
coins of the first century B.C. with the legend 
inakata-janapadasa in Brahmi and Kharoshti 
have been attributed to Trigartas. 

Among those republics left with a tangible 
history the Arjunayanas flourished in the 
region lying West of Agra and Mathura about 
the Bharatpur and Alwar states of Rajputana 
from C. 200 B.C. to C. 400 A.D. Their coins, 
belonging to the closing decades of the first 
century B.C., bear the legend ‘aryunayananam 
jayah’, in Brahmi script. The Arjunayanas 
seem to have grown powerful with the graduai 
decline of the Indo-Greek power about the 
middle of the first century B.C. They were 
subdued by the Sakas about the end of the 
same century. They recovered their indepen- 
dence after the decline of the Kushanas. They 
were the subordinate allies of the Guptas and 
are mentioned in the Gupta records of the 
fourth century A.D. as forming one oi 
their boundary states. The ruling class of the 
Arjunayanas believed that it is descended 
from Arjuna, the epic hero. They were on inti- 
mate terms with their northerly neighbours the 
Yaudheyas, who prided themselves as the des- 
cendants of Yudhisthira. In the sixth century, . 
Varahamihira refers to the Arjunayanas as an | 
important people of the Northern or North- 
western division of India. 

The Yaudheyas are mentioned in Panini’s 


eee 





4. U.N. Ghoshal: Studies in Indian His- 
tory and Culntre (1957), pp. 363-364. 
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Ashtadhyayi and are classed with the Tri- to the second or third century A.D., was issued 


gartas and other peoples amongst the ayudha- 
jivi Kshatriyas. From the evidence of coins 
and seals the Yaudhéya state appears to be 4 
fairly extensive one. It extended from Saharan- 
pur in the east to Bhawalpur in the west and 
from Ludhiyana in the north-west to Delhi in 
the south-east. Yaudheya coins have also been 
found, recently, in the Dehradun District. An 
inscription of this people has been found at 
Bijayagarh lying about two miles to the south- 
west of Bayana in the Bharatpur State of 
Rajputana. 

The Yaudheyas survived the Maurya and 
Sunga empires as well as the Satraps and the 
Kushans, Rudradaman, the most famous among 
the Satraps, says of them in his Junagadh 
inscription (A.D. 150), that they grew in- 
subordinate owing to their pride in their valour, 
respected by all the Kshatriyas. (Servakshatra 
vishkrita virasabdayjatoste kavidheyanam 
yaudheyanam). In the third century A.D., 
when the Kushanas lost effective control over 
Western India, the Yaudheyas grew still more 
powerful. Some scholars hold the opinion that 
the Yaudheyas were chiefly responsible for 
destroying Kushana rule from the Punjab. In 
the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta (C. 350 A.D.) they are mentioned, 
along with the Arjunayanas, as one of the 
boundary states and subordinate allies of the 
Gupta Emperor. The Yaudheyas are mentioned 
in the Puranas. A later reference to the 
Yaudheyas is found in the Brihat-Samhita 
which locates them in the North-Western Divi- 
sion of India along with the Arjunayanas. 

The tutelary deity of the Yaudheyas was 
Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya. It is after the 
name mayura (peacock), the vehicle of Kartti- 
keya, that they were also called Matta- 
mayurakas, (the Mattamayuraka people of 
Rohitaka or Rohtak). The ‘Yaudheyas are 
identified with the Johiya Rajputs inhabiting 
the tract of land called Johiyabar along both’ 
banks of the Sutlej on the borders of the 
Bhawalpur State. 

The earliest Yaudheya coins attributed to 
the first century B.C. bear the legend bahu- 
dhanake yodheyanam, ‘the yodheya people of 
Bahudhanyaka.’ Another type of Yaudheya 
coins, both in silver and copper and belonging 


in the name of the Brahmanyadeva Kumara, 
and the legend on them is, read as bhagavateh 
svamino brahmanyadevasya kumdrasyq yaur 
dheyanam. Some of the coins bear the re- 
presentation of the six-headed god Skanda. 
On some of the coins the god Skanda is found 
on the obverse while a goddess with six heads, 
identified with Devasena, the wife of Skanda, 
is represented on the reverse. A third class of 
Yaudheya coins in copper, assigned to the third 
and fourth centuries A.D., bear the legend 
Yaudheya ganasya jayah, ‘victory to the re- 
public of the Yaudheyas,’ but in some cases 
we have either dvi or tri in addition. It is sug- 
gested that dvi and tri are contractions respec~ 
tively of dvitiya and tritvye indicating the 


second and third sections of the Yaudhtya 
tribe. Rohatak or Rohitaka and Bahvu- 
dhanyaka might have been the centres of 


administration of two sections of these people. 
The Bijayagarh imscription of the third century 
A.D. speaks of a Maharaja Mahasenapati 
who was placed at the head of the Yaudheya 
republic. It appears that the head of the 
Yaudheya State, like that of the Liechavis of 
earlher times, assumed an unpretentious vice- 
regal title. A large Yaudheya clay seal of 
about the fourth century A.D., from Ludhi- 
yana, bears the representation of a bull and 
the legend Yaudheydnam jayamantra dhara- 
nam, “Yaudheyas who were in possession of a 
victory charm.’ 

Some scholars identify the powerful trans- 
Beas state, referred to by Greek historians, as 
possessing a fertile land, sound administration 
and virile subjects, with the Yaudheya repub- 
lic.5 According to this identification the Yau- 
dheyas possessed an aristocratic form of 
government, consisting of five hundred mem- 
bers, each of whom had to supply an elephant 
to the state. With their reputation for bravery 
and rich reSources they struck a terror into 
the hearts of Alexander’s soldiers with the 
result the latter refused to advance any further. 

The Madras or Madrakas are mentioned 


ae 


oO. A. §. Altekar: State and Government 
in Ancient India, Chap. VI, p. 119; K. P. 
Jayaswal:. Hindu Polity (1923), Third Edition. 
p. 57, 





719 Gupta records of the fourth century 
A.L., along with the Arjunayanas and Yau- 
dheyas as forming one of the subordinate allies 
of tne Gupta Emperor. A branch of the 
Macraxas known as uttara-Madras, were the 
neigabours of uttara-Kurus and lived in the 
Himalayan region. Both the Madrakas and 
the Kurus are listed by Kautilya, under the 
Raiusabdopajivin Samghas. The Miladras are 
mentioned by Panini also. The Madras proper 
hac their capital at Sakala (modern Sialkot in 
the Punjab), which later became the capital 
of the Indo-Greck Empire under Menander. 
Som= scholars identify them with the Kathas 
whase republic is mentioned by Alexander’s 
historians with its capital at Sankala. No coins 
of tnese people have so far been discovered. 

The Malavas (Gk. ‘Malloi’) and the 
Kshudrakas (Gk. ‘Oxydrakai’) stand fore- 
most among the republics that offered a 
forrnidable resistance to the Greek invader. 
In che fourth century B.C., the Malavas 
lived in the land lying north of the 
covfluence of the Ravi and the Chenab 
anc to their south was the territory of the 
Khudrakas (Montgomery District of the 
Punjeb). They formed a confederation to 
resist the foreigner. The association of 
the Malavas and the Kshudrakas is known 
to he Mahabharata and to the early gram- 
maztiens, who class these tribes amongst 
the eyudha-jivins. The army of the two 
pecples consisted of 90,000 foot-soldiers, 
16°00 cavalry and 900 chariots. Before 
th=r armies could come together Alexander 
invaded the Malavas. Eventually both 
the Malavas and the Kshudrakas were 
forced to submit to Alexander. The Greek 
writers tell us that these two nations sent 
a nundred ambassadors to Alexander to 
of*sr terms of peace. Again the same source 
informs us that after the defeat of the 
‘Malloi’, there came to Alexander from the 
‘Oxydrakai’, the leading men of their cities 
anc the provincial governors besides 
a Eundred and fifty of their most eminent 
m«n with full power of concluding a treaty. 
Frcem this it is inferred that ‘the constitu- 
tions of the Kshudrakas and the Malavas 
were both aristocracies of the usual Sangha 
type with a sovereign assembly limited to 
the ruling Kshatriya class or caste,® In 
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capturing one of the forts of Malavas, 
Alexander met with a grave danger. 
Alexander was wounded in the breast and 
was on the point of losing his life, but for 
the timely rescue by three of his compa- 
nions. The Kshudrakas were later fully 
amalgamated with the Malavas. The. 
Malavas migrated to Eastern Rajputana in 
C. 100 B.C., and to the province of Malava 
in C. 300 A.D. For a time they were sub- 
jugated by the Scythians in the second 
century <A.D., but they reasserted their 
independence, in the first quarter of the 
third century. According to the Nandsa 
(Udaipur) Inscriptions of 226 A.D., free- 
dom and prosperity had returned to the 
country of the Malavas before that date 
owing to the brilliant achievements of a 
Malava chief whose name has not been 
fully deciphered. The reference seems to 
be to the success of the Malava people 
chiefly against the Sakas. The Maukhari 
Mahasenapati Bala, known from _ the 
Badva inscriptions of 238 A.D., probably 
owed allegiance to the Malava republic.‘ 
In Rajpuatana the capital of the Malava 
republic was Malavanagara identified 
with modern Nagar or Karkatanagar in 
Jaipur State. The Malavas are mentioned 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta as one of the subordinate 
allies of the Gupta Emperor. The Malavas 
are the earliest people to use an era which 
has been identified with the so-called 
Vikrama Samvat of 58 B.C. According to 
some scholars the Malavas themselves 
started the era to commemorate some 
important event in their history, probably 
the foundation of their republic in 
Rajputana.® 

The Malavas have left a very copious 
copper currency. Some of the Malava 
coins may be assigned to the first century 
B.C., but most of them are later. One 
class of coins bear the legend ‘jayo malava- 


6. U. N. Ghoshal: Studies wm Indian 
History and Culture, X, p. 404. 

7. The Age of Imperial Unity, Chap. XI, 
p. 1638. 

8. For a full discussion on the Malava 
era, Cf. The Age of Impernal Umty, pp. 168- 
165; p. 125; note-1; Chap. X. 
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nam’ or ‘malavanam jayah. A_ second 
class bear short legends such as Bhapani- 
yana, Majupa, Yama, Pachha, Jamaku, etc., 
the real significance of which is unknown.® 
At Rairh in the Jaipur state some Malava 
coins have been found together with a 
lead stamp seal with the legend ‘malava- 
janapadasa.’ 

At the time of Alexander’s invasion, 
the Sibi people (Gk. ‘Siboi’), probably the 
same as the Sivas of: Rigveda, had their 
capital at Sibipura, modern Shorkot in the 
Jhang district of the Punjab. Originally 
they appear to have a monarchical form of 
government. Their army consisted of 
40,000 foot soldiers. They were said to 
bave dressed themselves with the skins of 
wild beasts and had clubs for their 
weapons. By C. 100 B.C., the Sibis migrat- 
ed to Eastern Rajputana, and settled in the 
district around Madhyamika (Nagari near 
Chitor), an ancient city known to Patan- 
jali’s AMahabhashya. A large number of 
their coins bearing the legend ‘Majhamikaya 
Sibi-janapadasa,’ ‘of the Sibi common- 
wealth of Madhyamika’ are available. 

The Andhaka-Vrishni republic is 
famous both in history and legend. The 
Mahabharata tells us that the Andhaka- 
Vrishnis, the Kukuras, the Yadavas and 
the Bhojas formed a confederation and 
accepted the hegemony of Lord Sri Krishna, 
he Vrishni chief, yadavaha  kukura 
rhoja sarvechandhakavrishnayah trayya- 
kta mahabaho lokalokesvarascha). The 
Andhaka-Vrishni league had two parties in 
it, each headed by a chief, called Rajanya, 
with full powers of sovereignty. Ancient 
literature furnishes us with the names of 
several of these dual groups of rulers. 
Sasika speaks of the ‘Rajanya’ groups of 
3ini and Vasudeva, Svaphalka and Chitraka: 
Katyayana in his Varttika mentions the 
Vargas of Akrura and Vasudeva. Vasudeva 
2nd Ugrasena Bhabru are mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as leading their parties. 
here is an interesting discussion in the 
Jantiparvan, Chapter 81 of ‘the Maha- 
oharata between Krishna and Narada, as 
‘elated by Bhishma, over the affairs of the 


_— 


9. The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 165, 


Andhaka-Vrishni league... From this dis- 
cussion we learn that even so astute and 
tactful a politician like Sri Krishna finds it 
beyond him to find out a golden mean 
which would satisfy both the parties. He 
feels himself like a slave to both the parties 
(dasyamaisvaryavadeng jnatinam vai kare- 
myaham) and compares himself to a mother 
of two gamblers, who can neither wish the 
victory of the one nor the defeat of the 
other. (Soham  hitavama-teva  dvayorapi 
Mahamune, narksya jayamasmse dvitiyasya 
parajyam). A few YVrishnt coms are found 
with the legend ‘Vrishni-rajanyaganasya’. 
of the Vrishnt RajanYa and gana, in Brahmi 
script. 

The Rajanyas are mentioned by Panini. 
They probably lived somewhere in North- 
ern or North-Western Rajputana. Brihat 
Samhita places them in the North along 
with the Yaudheyas and the Trigartas. 
Coins of the Rajanya janapada with legends 
either in Brahmi or Kharoshti are assigned 
to the latter half of the first century B.C. _ 

The Ambashtas (Gk. Sambastoi or 
Abastanoi) are mentioned as a_ political 
community by fPatanjali and the Maha- 
bharata. Curtius, the Greek writer, ex- 
pressly describes the form of government 
Ambashtas as a democracy. They had ar 
army of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 
chariots, and they elected three generals to 
oppose Alexander. Eventually they decid- 
ed to submit to Alexander on the advice of 
their elders. A later reference is made of 
Ambashias by Varahamihira in his Brihas 
Samhita, 

The Greek historians mention many 
other republics, viz. Astakenoi (Hastina- 
yena),  Parikaniot (prakanva),  Aparytar 
(apritas), Ossadior (Vasair), Aspasioi (As- 
vayana),  Assakenot  (Asvakayana) — with 
their capital at Massaga (Masakavati). 
Agasinde (Agra-srenis), Xatri (Kshairiyas 
mentioned by Kautilya), Adraistai (Adhri- 
stas? or Arattas, or Arashtrakas), and 
Glauganikat (Glachu kayanaka mentioned 
by Kasika). Glauganikai consisted of 37 
towns each of which had a population 
between 5,000 and 10,000. Not much is 
known. of. the history of* these free people 
except that some of them gave a stout 
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recistance to Alexander and had consider- 
able armies. Diodorus speaks of the city 
ci Patala with a political constitution 
drawn on the same lines as the Spartan. 
In this community the command in war 
was vested in two hereditary kings and a 
Ccincil of Elders ruled the whole state 
with paramount authority. We also hear of 
thr territories of Brachmanoi and Musici- 
an, the exact political nature of which 
cannot be known. 

Coming to the North-eastern zone, we 
leern from the Buddhist and the Jain texts 
that numerous republican states existed in 
Nerth Bihar and the Gorakpur district of 
Uttar Pradesh. The Buddist texts speak of 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Mallas of 
Feva and Kusinara, Lichhavis of Vesah 
(Vaisali), the Videhas of Mithila, the 
Keliyas of Ramagrama, the Bulis of 
f_akappa, the Kalamas of Kesaputta, fhe 
NMariyas of Pipphalivana, and the Bhaggas 
with their capital on Sumsumara Hill. All 
these republics were strongholds of hetero- 
dcx religious tenets like Buddfiism anc 
Jainism and were connected, in one way 
or another, with the lives of the great 
teachers of these religions. 

Of the republics mentioned above, 
excepting the first four in order, what we 
kzow of the history of the others is not 
much. The Koliyas of Ramagrama were 
the eastern neighbours of the Sakyas, whose 
territory was bound on the east by the 
River Rohini. A Buddhist text records in 
deiail a quarrel between the Koliyas and 
the Sakyas over the use of the waters of 
F:chini, in the course of which the former 
taunted the latter with the custom pre- 
velent among them, of marriage with 
sisters. According to certain texts the 
Kliyas were closely related to the Sakyas 
by blood. The police force of the Koliyas 
h=d a special head-dress asa _ distinctive 
uriform and were notorious for extortion 
ail violence. Like ‘Gautama’ of the Sakyas 
the Koliyas had a common = surname, 
Vragghapajja. 

The Bhargas are mentioned in the 
f4.-htadhyayi of Panini. The Moriyas are 
identified with the imperial Mauryas and 
little is known of their history in the 
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sixth century B.C. Their capital Pippha- 
livana probably lay about 50 miles to the 
west of Kusinagara. 

The Mallas are mentioned with such 
peoples of Eastern India as the Angas, 
Vangas and Kalingas. We learn from the 
Jain Kalpasutra that the kingdom of the 
Mallas consisted of nine territories, each 
being a member of the confederate state. 
At the time of the rise of Buddhism, two 
of these territories were prominent, one 
with its headquarters at Kusinara and the 
other with Pava as-its chief town. The 
River Kakustha formed the boundary be- 
tween these two territories. According to 
tradition Kusinara was built on the site of 
the ancient city of Kusavati. Of the two 
cities Pava and Kusinara, the second has 
been identified, with reasonable certainty, 
with Kasia on the smaller Gandak about 
35 miles to the East of Gorakhpur, and the 
first, doubtfully, with the village Padara- 
ona, 12 miles to the North-east of Kasia. 

The Mallas and the Lichhavis are 
mentioned by Manu as Vratya Kshatriyas. 
The ‘Mahaparinibbana Suttanta’ calls 
them Vasetthas (or Vasistas). The Mallas 
had originally a monarchical form of 
government, as Okkaka is mentioned in 
the Kusajataka as a Malla King. The 
members of the Malla republican assembly 
called themselves rajas, and Buddhagho-. 
sha, also calls them rajas. The Mallas 
joined hands with the Lichhavis, though 
the Bhaddasala Jataka gives an account of 
a conflict between them. Jainism and 
Buddhism found many followers among 
the Malas. From the Jain Kalpasutra we 
learn that the nine Mallakis were among 
those that instituted an illumination on 
the day of the new moon saying ‘since the 
light of intelligence is gone, let us make 
an illumination of material matter.’ The 
Mallas retained their independence till the 
death of Buddha for we find both the main 
sections of the Mallas claiming a share otf 
his bodily remains. They lost their 
independence not long after Buddha’s death 
and their dominions were annexed to the 
Magadhan Empire. 

Politically the Sakyas were no great 
power. They derive their great importance 
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from the fact that Gautama Buddha was 
a Sakya by birth. They acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Kosala in the latter half of 
the sixth century B.C., and were later 
practically exterminated by the Kosala 
King, Vidudabha, son of Prasenajit. The 
Sakyas, like many other republican peoples, 
originally appear to be a monarchy. They 
claimed to belong to the solar race and 
regarded themselves as people of Kosala. 
The great king Prasenajit took pride in 
describing himself as a fellow-citizen of 
Gautama Buddha. But at the time of 
Buddha they were a Samgha. Their state 
was bounded on the North by the 
Himalayas, on the East by the River Rohini 
and on the West and the South by the 
Rapti. Their capital Kapilavastu is identi- 
fied by some with Piprahwa, by others 
with the ruins at Tilaura Kot about 10 
miles North-west of Piprahwa. 

There is difference of opinion among 
scholars as to the exact nature of the 
Sakyan constitution. Of the Sakyan 
administration Rhys Davids writes in 
words that have become classic: The 
administration and judicial business of the 
clan was carried in public assembly at 
which young and old were alike present in 
their common Mote Hall (Santhagara) at 
Kapilavastu. It was at such -a parliament, 
or palaver, that King Pasendi’s proposition 
was discussed. When Ambattha goes to 
Kapilavastu on business, he goes to the 
Mote Hall, where the Sakiyas were then 
in session. And it is to the Mote Hall of 
the Mallas that Ananda goes to announce 
the death of the Buddha they being then 
in session there to consid®r that very 
matter. 

A single chief—how, and for what 
period chosen, we do not know—was 
elected as office-holder, presiding over the 
sessions, and if no sessions were sitting. 
over the State. He bore the title of raja, 
which must have meant something like 
Roman Consul or the Greek archon. We 
hear nowhere of such a triumvirate as 
bore corresponding office among he 

ichhavis, nor of such acts of kingly 
overeignty as are ascribed to the real 
ings mentioned above. But we hear at 
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one time that Bhaddiya, a young cousin of 
the Buddha’s, was the raja; and in another 
passage, Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father 
(who is elsewhere spoken of as a simple 
citizen, Suddhodana, the Sakiyan), is 
called the raja.° Dr. Jayaswal and Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar support the view of Rhys 
Davids. Dr. A. S. Altekar includes the 
Sakyas in his discussion on ‘Republics,’ and 
takes the title raja in the restricted sense 
where each member of the Kshatriya 
aristocracy which ruled these Eastern 
states was entitled to the title. On the 
other hand D. R. Bhandarkar strongly feels 
that the Sakyas were a _ hereditary 
monarchy. Dr. U. N. Ghoshal after a 
thorough survey of the different opinions 
mentioned above pronounces that the 
Sakyas had ‘a mixed constitution combin- 
ing monarchic with aristocratic elements’ 
or in other words they had a hereditary 
ruler as well as an assembly. 


The Sakyas possessed a number of 
towns besides the capital. The Sakiyas are 


said to have comprised 80,000 families, 
which probably means half a million 
people. 


Of the various republics mentioned by 
the Buddhist and Jain texts the Lichhavis 
of Vaisali, and the Videhas of Mithila 
historically occupy the foremost place. The 
Vrijian (Vajjian) confederacy consisted of 
eight or nine clans of which the Videhas, 
the Lichhavis, the Jantrikas and the Vajjis 
were the most prominent. This confeder- 
ation seems to have been formed to resis? 
the onslaughts of the monarchies of 
Magadha and Kosala. Videha (moderr 
Tirhut) was once a_ powerful monarchy 
with Mithila as its capital. It was bounded 
by the Kausiki in the East, the Ganga in 
the South, the Sadanira in the West and 
the Himalayas in the North. Cunningham. 
identifies Mithila with Janakapura, a small 
town within the Nepal border. Nothing is 
known of the history of the Videhas after 
they were conquered by Magadha in 500 
je on 

Some scholars are of the opinion that 
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the Lichhavis are of foreign origin, but 
tre Indian tradition represents them as 
Kshatriyas. The Vajjian confederacy of 
which the Lichhavis form the most 
important and powerful confederate 
member, was an object of special love for 
Siddartha. He had great admiration for 
their unity, strength, rioble bearing and 
republican constitution. He asked the 
Buddhist monastic assemblies to conduct 
their affairs on the lines of. Vijjain 
assembly. In a remarkable passage in the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttra, Buddha states the 
seven conditions of Vajjian prosperity. ‘So 
long Ananda,’ said ‘he ‘as the Vajjians hold 
these full and frequent public assemblies, 
meet together in concord and carry out 
their undertaking in enoncord .... and act 
in accordance with the ancient institutions 
cf the Vajjians...... so long as they know 
snd esteem and revere and support, the 
Vajjian elders and hold it a point of duty 
to hearken to their words..... ...so long 
may the Vajjians be expected not to 
decline but to prosper,’ and these very 
seven conditions, he repeats mutatis 
mutandis to the Buddhist Sanghas for their 
welfare. 


The capital of the Lichhavis was 


Vaisali. It was also the headquarters of the 


powerful Vrijian confederacy. It seems 
to have been formerly under a monarchi- 
cal form of government. Visala mentioned 
in the Ramayana was an excellent town 
(Uttamapuri). The city was rich, prosper- 
cus and populous being surrounded by 
three walls at a distance of a ‘gavuta’ from 
one another, each provided with gates and 
watch towers. It had high buildings, 
pinnacled houses, lotus ponds, etc. 


The Lichhavis were on amicable terms 
with King Prasenajit of Kosala, and 
maintained a friendly relationship with 
their neighbours the Mallas. The Jain 
books speak of the nine Lichhavis forming 
a confederacy with the nine Mallas and 
eighteen ganarajas of Kasi-Kosala. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the Vaisalians sent an 
army to attack Magadha at the time of 
Bimbisara. (H.T.B. II 66). The Nirayavali 
Sutra informs us.that Bimbisara married 
a Lichhavi princess named Chellana, 
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daughter of King Chetaka of Vaisali, whos 
sister was mother of Mahavira. Th 
matrimonial alliance was according to I 
R. Bhandarkar, the result of the peac 
concluded after the war between Bimb 
sara and the Lichhavis. 

The rivalry between the two stat 
continued in the time of Bimbisara’s so) 
Ajatasatru. The Jain texts present Ajati 
satru as the conqueror of the powerft 
political confederacy which dominate 
Eastern India and comprised 36 republica 
states, viz. 9 Mallaki, 9 Lichhavi, and 1 
gana rajyas of Kasi and Kosala. The ove: 
throw of this -econfederacy could bk 
achieved only through the conquest of il 
most powerful member, the Lichcha. 
republic. The cause of the _ .conflic 
between the two is differently state 
in different texts. According to th 
Buddhists (Buddhaghosha) a jewel min 
was discovered at a sub-montane fort o 
the Ganga, on which it was agreed thé 
Ajatasatru and the lLichchhavis shoul 
have an equal share of the gems. Th 
Lichchhavis repudiated this agreemen 
and so rose a feud. According to Jai 
version, the subject of dispute was th 
Magadha state elephant, ‘SSeyanaga’ and 
huge necklace of 18 strings of pearls whic 
were given by Bimbisara to his sons Ha. 
and Vehala, by Chellana. They carried o! 
the elephant and the necklace to: Vaisa 
and sought the protection of their granc 
father, against Ajatasatru, claiming then 
Kunika Ajatasatru, having failed to obtai 
the extradition of the fugitives peacefully 
declared war on Chetaka (no dadyastad 
yuddhasajjo bhavamur). It is  furthe 
stated that his wife Padmavati incite 
Ajatasatru to this struggle. 


It was not easy to conquer the Lict 
chhavis, who were then at the height c 
their power as the head of a vast cor 
federacy and could draw upon its collectiv 
resources. In fact, King Chetaka, actuall 
called for an assembly of this confede: 
ation, including the gana-rajyas (republ 
ean chiefs) of Kasi and Kosala to discus 
whether they should surrender to Ajatasat: 
or fight him. On the eve of this greé 
conflict, which created a first class polit 
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cal sensation in the country, even the 
Buddha detatched as he was in his religious 
eminence from all worldly affairs, felt it 
his duty to take his proper part in the 
jarger politics of the country. A born 
democrat and a champion of republican 
interests he assured the Lichchhavis, the 
leading democratic state in the country,. that 
it could not be defeated even by a mighty 
king like Ajatasatru. provided it main- 
tained unimpaired all its strong points and 
factors of national efficiency, mentioned 
above. 


Ajatasatru realised that the only way was 
by which he could conquer the Lichchha- 
vis was by destroying their inner unity. 
For this purpose he deputed his minister 
Vassakara on the iniquitous mission of 
sowing seeds of disunion among the 
Lichhavis at Vaisali. Infected by jealousy 
between different classes, the Lichhavis 
became a changed people lacking their old 
social cohesion. Thus the stage was pre- 
pared for Ajatasatru’s operations against 
the Lichhavis. The King declared: ‘I will 
root out and destroy these Vajjians mighty 
and powerful though they be and bring 
them to utter ruin. And it was to bring 
about this utter ruin of the Lichhavis that 
Ajatasatru built the famour Pataliputra, as 
Rajagriha was too far interior and remote 
to be an efficient base of operations 
against the republic. which was on the 
other side of the Ganga. After the con- 
struction was completed .Sunidha and 
Vassakara invited the Buddha to dinner at 
their house and named the gate through 
which Buddha went out of the city as the 
Gotama Gate and the Ghat from which he 
was ferried across the Ganga was comme- 
morated as the Gotama Ferry. And it was 
on this unique occassion that the Lord 
prophesied that Pataliputra would one dav 
grow to be the chief city of Aryan India 
and the centre of trade, business and 
economic prosperity. 


In his expedition, Ajatasatru for the 
first time made use of such strange and 
secret weapons of war as the Mahasila- 
kantaka ‘a kind of catapult hurling heavy 
pieces of stone’ and Rathamusala, ‘a chariot 
which created havoc by wheeling about 
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and hurling destruction by its attached 
rods and comparable to the tanks used in 
the two Great World Wars.’ These ela- 
borate military preparations show that 
the war between Magadha and the Xich- 
havi republic was a protracted one. The 
Jain texts indicate a period of more than 
16 years for this war. The war which 
must therefore have lasted from at .eas! 
484 to 468 B.C. ended in an out:ight 
victory for Ajatasatru and he destroyed 
the freedom of the city-state of Va sali, 
which had given birth to his mother. 


The Lichhavis reasserted their in- 
dependence in C. 300 B.C., during the ime 
of the Nandas, and appear to have n:ain- 
tained their independent status till the 
advent of the Guptas, and for somezime 
even afterwards. The marriage of Chardra- 


gupta I with the Lichhavi Kumaredevi 
laid: the foundation of the greatness of 
the imperial Gupta dynasty. We iave 


Gupta gold coins in the joint names of 
Chandragupta, his queen Kumaradevi and 
the Lichhavi nation. Chandragupta’s son 
and successor Samudragupta was al-vays 
careful to describe himself as being the 
‘son of the daughter of the Lichhavi’ a 
formula implying the ackhowledgmenrt 
that his royal authority was derived ‘rom 
his mother. 


We learn from the Ekapanna Jétaka 
that the Lichhavi assembly had 7707 
members on its rolls. The relevant passage 
in the Ekapanna Jataka is ‘tatta nickcha- 


kalam rajjam karetva vasantanam  jyeva 
rajunam sattasahassani sattasatani satia 
cha rajano honti, tattaka eva uparejano 


tattaka senapatino tattaka bhandagarika’ 
which Fausboll, in his standard Enzlish 
version, renders as ‘in that city there vere 
always seven thousand seven hundred anc 
seven kings to govern the kingdom and a 
like number of viceroys, generals and 


- treasurers.’ Scholars read different mz2an- 


ings into the passage and the number 7707 
is differently explained by them, thus 
giving different interpretations of the 
Lichhavi state and constitution. Dr. Jaya- 
swals’s rendering of the passage that ‘the 
rule vested in the inhabitants, 7707 in 
number, all of whom were entitled to 
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rule.’ They became presidents vice-presi- 
dents, commanders-in-chief and chancellors 
of the Exchequer,'.. makes the Lichhavi 
staie ‘a unitary, republican state ruled by 
a select body of hereditary nobles who 
formed the supreme executive’. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar takes these 7707 members as 
heeds of the administrative units into 
which the Lichhavi state was divided, each 
of these units being a state in miniature 
by itself? and thus making it ‘a republic 
of a complex type with each member oi 
the ruling assembly forming a State in 
miniature and with the assembly itself 
ruling the whole state under an elected 
president. Each of these heads had a 
viceroy, a general and a treasurer. R. C. 
Mejumdar finds in the Lichhavi consti- 
tution a strong resemblance to the Cleis- 
thenian constitution- of Athens. D. R. 
Bhandarkar takes these 7707 members as 
heads of tribal clan and the Lichhavi gana 
accordingly, ‘federation of chiefs of diffe- 
rent tribal clans,’ and thus makes it ‘a 
feceral state with autonomy for each con- 
stituent principality, and. supreme control 
belonging to the Samgha’“ Bhandarkar 
suggests some points of resemblance between 
the constitution of the Lichhavi Samgha and 
the confederation of the German states call- 
ed the German Empire. Dr. A. S. Altekar is 
of the opinion that ‘the Central Assembly of 
7707 members of the Lichhavis or 5,000 of the 
Yeudheyas probably consisted of the 
descendants of the founder members of 
the privileged aristocracy, who were all 
entitled to the honorific title raja. Some or 
them stayed at the capital and some were 
scattered in moffusil or serving there as 
important government  officers’*° Dr. 


11: K. P. Jayaswal: Hindu Polity (1923), 
Third Edition, p. 45. 

12. U.N. Ghoshal: Studies in 
ITistory and Culture, p. 383. - 

13. R. C. Majumdar: The Age of Impe- 
ral Unity, p. 382: Corporate Lifc in Ancient 
Inha, pp. 93-94. z 

14. A. §. Altekar: State and Government 
ip Aneient India, Ch. VI, p. 125. Ed. 1958. 

‘15. U..N. Ghoshal: Studies in. Indian 
Tfztory and Culture, p. 384. | 

16. V. A. Smith: Ancient'and* Hindu 
India, p. 47; (Oxford, 1923.) 
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Ghoshal takes the passage as suggesting 


that ‘7707 nobles lived at the capital ex- 
ercising sovereign authority for . life’ and 
that 7707 was ‘the- number of foundation 
families of nobles taking up their residence 
In the passage ‘Vasaliani 
kira Lichhavi rajunam sattasahassani satta 
satani satta ca lichhavi vasimsu’, found in 
the preamble to the Chullakalinga jataka, 
he finds a- partial corroboration of this 
explanation.1* 


Individual liberty was held in high 
esteem among the Vijjis. There was a 
parody in Lahta Vistara that among the 
Vaisalians each one feels himself a raja 
and that the difference’ in age and rarik 
was not respected (nochcha madhya vrid- 
dha jyeshtanupalita, ekaika eva manyate 
ahan’ raja aham rajeti). Buddhaghosha’s 
commentary on. Mahapaninibbana Sutta 
gives uS an unique account of Vijjian 
judicial administration. The veracity | of 
Buddhagosha’s account is doubted by some 
scholars as Buddhaghosha wrote. the 
account eight centuries after the fall of 


the Vajjis and as the account is not 
testified by any ‘other extant source 
Buddhaghosha calls his account ‘porana 


vajjidhamma.’ According to this account, 
among the Vajjis an accused could obtain 
his freedom by proving his innocence in 
any of the seven judicial tribunals, namely, 
Vinichchayamahamattas, Voharikas, Sutta- 
dharas, Atthakulakas, Senapati, Uparaje 
and the raja, each of a higher and appellate 
authority over the preceding one. 
We‘know of certain political and social 
that were then in vogue 
Lichhavis from the stories of 
Khanda’ and the Courtesan 
found in the Vinaya book 
called Chivarivasiu., At that time Vai- 
sali was divided into three wards—the 
good, the intermediate and the bad. There 


among the 
‘Serapati 
‘Amrapali’ 


was a rule governing the matrimonial re- 


lations among these wards. A girl of the 
first ward could be given in marriage only 
in first ward and not in any other, and 
one born in the second ward could be 


given in that ward and the first, and a girl 


17. 
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born in the third -ward . could be given 
away in any of the three wards. A gem 
of a girl born in any ward became. the pro- 
perty of the gana. In connection with 
the last clause we are told that Mahanama, 
a Vaisalian, had an exceptionally beauti- 
ful daughter by name Amrapsli. He ask- 
ed the permission of the gana to allow him 
to give her in marriage to a young man of 
his own social status. But the gana remind- 
ed him of the rule and insisted upon its 
observance and Amrapali submitted to its 
decision. 

Coming to the story of Khanda, Khanda 
had been the Chief Minister of the King of 
Videha. .He was driven by the unjust sus- 
picion of his master to seek political asylim 
at Vaisali. The lLichhavi gana permitted 
him to reside in the first ward of the city 
in view of his high birth. Eventually, re- 
cognising the outstanding ability and long 
experience of Khanda in matters of State, 
the Vaisali gana sought his advice in mat- 
fers of the gana and finally elected him as 
its Senapati. After Khanda’s death, his 
younger son, Simha was elected as Senapat: 
in preference to the elder son Gopa, in re- 
cognition of the former’s superior abilities. 

In the same Chivarivastu we have the 
following story: The king of Kosala be- 
sieged, Kapilavastu, the capital city of the 
sakyas, and sent a messenger asking for its 
surrender. Then the Sakyas said ‘let us 
all assemble and deliberate whether we 
shall open the gates. When they had 
assembled some said, ‘open them’ others 
advised not doing so. Some said,. ‘as there 
were various opinions we will find out the 
opinion of the majority.’ So they set aboui 
voting on the subject. . This story togethe1. 
with that of Senapati Khanda, narrated 
above, gives an inkling of the deliberative 
procedure of the ganas. The ganas had a 
full and” free discussion over critical and 
important issues that affected the state or 
the society. In case of difference of opinion 
they resorted to voting to find out the opi- 
nion of the majority. The gana had the 
full right to elect its office-bearers. 

We lack authentic historical material to 
know about the deliberative procedure of 
the ganas. But in Buddhist religious texts 
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we have a copious ‘mass of -literature des- 
cribing about the deliberative procedure of 
the Buddhist Samghas. Scholars surmise 
that Buddhist Samgha is a replica of the 
political Samgha and the regulations of the 
democratic government of the Samghas are 
identical with the democratic constitution 
of the republican states. We have a strik- 
ing confirmation of this presumption in a 
famous passage of the Pali canon, where the 
Buddha, after specifying seven conditions 
of welfare of the Vajji republican Samgha, 
proceeds immediately to apply them mutatis 
mutandis to his own Samgha. On_ this 
surmise is based the following brief account 
of the deliberative procedure of the ganas. 

As we find in the legislative assemblies 
of today the gana assemblies followed the 
rule of quorum. For any act (kamma) to 
be valid not less than a certain number of 
the members (4, 5, 10, 20 or more according 
to the nature of the acts) should be present. 
It was the duty of the ‘ganapuraka,’ who 
acted as the whip of the assembly to see to 
the completion of the quorum. There was 
another officer by name Asanapannapaka 
(Sergeant-at-arms) to regulate the seats 
of the members. The proposed act went 
by the name ‘kamma vacha’ and putting 
it in the. form of a resolution before the 
assembly ‘natti’ or ‘jnapti,’ and reading it 
before the assembly for discussion ‘Anu- 
sravana. When the reading was mace, be- 
fore the act passed the assembly, only 
once, it was called ‘nattidutiya’ and -when 
read thrice it was called ‘natti chatuttha 
kamma.’ Any deviation from this proce- 
dure invalidated the act. Those members 
who agreed with the resolution remained 
silent and those who disagreed made 


‘speeches opposing it. 


Vote was called ‘chhanda.’ In case of 
difference of opinion the assembly resorted 
to voting, provision being made for the 
absentee members to vote. The opinion of 
the majority known as ‘yebhuyyasikam’ 
was respected. The voting was carried on 
with the help of voting tickets called 
‘Salakas’ and the voting was called ‘Salaka- 
grahana.’ There was a teller, ‘Salaka- 
grahaka,’ appointed by the whole samgha. 
There were three methods of voting. (1) 
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Gulhaka or vote by ballot. (2) Vivataka 
or open method. (3) Sakanna jappaka or 
the whispering method. in which the 
Salaka-grahaka went to every member and 
recorded his opinion. Critical issues were 
rererred to committees’ known as ‘ubba- 
hia’ and the decision of the committees 
weat by the name ‘Adhikaranasamata.’ 
Thus the deliberative procedure in these 
ancient assemblies, with its precisely 
defined technical terms, resembled: in many 
ways the one followed in our modern 
legislative assemblies. 

After the glorius age of the Guptas, we 
no more hear of the republics. To any 
student of the history of these republics the 
question is apt to arise, what were the 
causes that led to the complete decay of 
the republican tradition, in Northern 
Irctia? Vincent Smith held the opinion 
thet republican tradition was alien to the 
genius of Indian polity, and propounded 
his theory of the Mongolian origin of the 
Axcient Indian peoples. According to this 
theory these peoples were ‘hillmen of the 
Mcngolian type akin to the Tibetans,’ who 
‘formed a large percentage in the popula- 
tien of Northern India during the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the 
Christian Era’, and that ‘Gautama Buddha 
the sage of the Sakyas and the founder of 
the historical Buddhism, was a Mongolian 
by birth, that is to say a hill-man like a 
Gurkha with Mongolian features and akin 
tc the Tibetans” But this Mongolian 
theory, Dr. *‘Jayaswal has conclusively 
proved, rests on a_ series of° far-fetched 
arguments and is contradicted by authentic 
texts. Historical facts are not lacking to 
explain the downfall and decay of these 
ancient Indian republics, 
treated under the heads (1) Internal dis- 
sensions, (2). Agression by other states, 
(3: Foreign invasions and (4) Tradition 
and development of polity before and after 
the existence of the republics. 

Internal dissensions which have always 
been a sufficient cause for the downfall of 
many a kingdom and dynasty that made 
the ‘history of India, seems to have had a 
large hand in seeifig to the end of these re- 
publics. This is testified by various refer- 


and may be- 
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ences in our literature.: After the demise 
of Lord Krishna, we learn the Andhaka- 
Vrishni federation saw its end mainly or 
account of internal feuds, lack of proper 
leadership and want of respect to elders. 
Even Buddha while convinced of the in- 
herent strength of a democratic constitution 
was not obivious of its two chief dangers, 
vz., disunion and the tendency of the 
younger section to disregard the elders and 
established usages and favour sweeping 
changes of a radical character. These 
dangers of the republican states are given 
a more eloquent expression in Ch. 107 of 
santiparvan in the Mahabharata which 
offers suggestions for remedying them. The 
Mahabharata warns the ganas against in- 
ternal dissensions compared with which 
external fear is nothing (“abhyanthara- 
bhyam rakshyamasaram bahyato bhayam; 
abhayantaram bhayam  rajan’ = sadyo 
mulanikrintati’). Hence it  recom- 
mends forbearance and toleration as the 
guiding principles of members, and the for- 
mation of a small cabinet of select leaders 
for the preservation: of secrecy. ‘The gana 
leaders,’ it says, ‘should be respected as 
the worldly affairs depend to a great ex- 
tent upon them. The spy and the secrecy 
of counsel should be left to the chiefs, for 
it is not fit that the entire body of the gana 
should hear those secret matters.’ The 
ganas are torn asunder by the enemies... 
by creating dissensions and offering bribes; 
so it is. said that unity is the chief refuge 
of the ganas, The passage shows a pro- 
found comprehension of the essential fea- 
tures of a democratic constitution. As we 
have already seen, the Lichhavis, at a time 
when they should have given an active and 
united resistence to Ajatasatru, were torn 
into two parties, and gave themselves to a 
wordy warfare as to which of the parties 
should go first and strike the enemy. We 
have also seen the efforts made by Ajata- 
satru to sow the seeds of disunion among 
the Lichhavis, a policy later advocated by 
Kautilya, and followed by the Mauryas. 
Kautilya gives a_ lurid account of the 
means, fair or foul, by which destruction 
of. the republics can be wroyvght. 
Aggression by the neighbouring monar- 
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in a little 
republics. 
seen how Ajatasatru gave 2 


chical states, contributed not 
way to the extirpation of the 
We have 


deadly blow to the power of the Lichhavis, 


after which the latter could not revive for 
along time to come. Videhas and the 
Mallas also were victims of Magadhan im- 
perialism and they were completely incor- 
porated in the Magadhan Empire. We 
learn that Vidudabha who succeeded 
Prasenajit as the king of Kosala, learning ot 
the fraud practised by the Sakyas in res- 
pect of his mother, who was really a slave 
girl, but offered to Prasenajit as the legiti- 
mate daughter of the Sakya race, invaded 
sakya country and massacred the Sakya 
clan, which virtually brought about the 
end of the famous autonomous people. In 
later times we learn that the Yaudheyas 
were subjugated, though temporarily, by 
the Kushans and Western Kshatraps, and 
later along with Arjunayanas and the 
other republican people had to yield to the 
Gupta Emperor. 


The Macedonian invasion caused much 
havec among the republics of the North- 
West, while some of the _ requblics 
like the Malavas, Kshudarakas and Sibis. 
after being defeated by Alexander, migrat- 
ed to new homes in search of independence 
many others succumbed to the ruthless 
Invasion. 


Another important factor for the dis: 
appearance of the republics may be ob. 
served in the tradition and development ot 
Hindu polity. Even before republics came 
into existence, from the oldest Vedic times, 
monarchy had been fixed as the ideal type 
of polity in the ideas and institutions 0% 
the Hindu people. This tradifion in subse- 
quent times gathered an _ additional 
strength in the authoritative works of 
‘Arthasastrakaras’ and ‘Smritikaras,’ with 
their views of the triple basis of king’s 
authority in his origin, his office and his 
functions and the king as the apex of the 
state structure. In the centuries immedia- 
tely before and after Christ there is 
noticeable in the contemporary literature 
and inscriptions a general tendency of the 
republics towards concentration of politi- 
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cal authority in the hands of a select few. 
or even of an individual military leader 
The Nandsa Inscriptions show that early 
in the third century the leadership of the 
Malavas had already begun to pass into 
hereditary families, which were claiming 
to be as respectable as the Ikshvaku race. 
The leaders of the Yaudheyas had assumed 
the titles of Maharajas and Mahasenapatis 
in the fourth century A.D. The Lichhavis, 
who were powerful in the fourth century 
A.D., formed matrimonial alliances with 
the Gupta Kings, and seem to have slowly 
yielded to the monarchical tradition. More- 
over, in Ancient India, the instances where 
kings did not act up to the high ideals in 
which the people conceived them, in a 
fixed setting of society were very few; and 
one need not wonder that after a line of © 
benevolent monarchs as the Guptas, the 
republican tradition was lost and forgotten 
among the Indian people. In this respect 
we may profitably compare the fortunes 
of the Ancient Indian republics with those 
of their European counteraparts. After 
the downfull of the republican constitution, 
till the formation of the French revolu- 
tionary republic towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, the main political 
tradition of Europe was monarchical. And 
the record of the Ancient Indian monar- 
chies does not suffer greatly in compari- 
sion with that of their western counter- 
parts. It may not be wide of the mark to 
suppose that the republican tradition, 
which might have started in the wake af 
a new religious tradition, in the sixth 
century B.C., opposed to the old Vedic 
authority, should have met with natura! 
disappearance when the old tradition and 
authority once again reasserted with a 
new vitality, in the Gupta age. Republi- 
can form of Government could function 
only when the state was small and fre- 
quent meetings of the assembly consisting 
practically of all the senior members of 
the state were possible. But with the 
growing size of the states and with the 
principle of representation unknown, the 
republican form as in Greece and Italy, 
had to be naturally. replaced by the 
monarchical one. It is clear that the com- 
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piece replacement of the republics by 
morarchies, resulting in the complete 
decay of republican tradition in Northern 
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India, was purely due to a train - of 
historical circumstances, as ‘was the case 
in the west. 





THE STORY OF BANDE MATARAM SEDITION TRIAL 
(1907) 
By 
Pror. HARIDAS MUKHERJEE 


and 
Pror. UMA MUKHERJEE 
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The year 1907 witnessed in India a 
fierce battle between the people on the 
one hand and the bureaucracy on the 
otter. At the Calcutta Congress of 1905 
the Moderates were put on the defensive 
and the Extremists came out triumphant. 
Although no open split between the two 
‘wings of the Congress had taken place, 
the inner differences between 
were rapidly increasing. The Moderates 
had. accepted at Calcutta the revolutionary 
resulutions passed under Extremist -pres- 
sure with great mental reservation and 
onlv wished to get them cancelled at the 
firs: suitable opportunity. And this ins- 
pirei their whole course of policy and 
action during the year 1907 when both the 
Moderates and the Extremists were busy 
in o-ganising forces in their favour. Apart 
from. this internal division in the Congress, 
ther: were looming on the horizon two 
other grave dangers. The bureaucracy was 
out to crush by every possible means the 
nationalist movement of India. The 
Modarates were pampered and sought to 
be rallied to the Crown, while the Muslims 
were promised extra-ordinary things and 
set against the Hindus, for ‘the Hindus at 


that time stood in the vanguard of the 
naticnal movement. Under these cirecum- 
stances the Extremist need for more 


thoreugh-going and effective propagandism 
in tke country was realised grtater than 
ever. Bande Maidyam and other Extremist 
organs, consequently, undertook this task 
as a sacred religious duty. The policy of 
the sureaucracy constantly came in for 
sharp criticism in these Extremist papers. 
To counteract this menacing development 
ever> possible point in the existing laws 
was pressed to the utmost and new “re- 


them — 
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pressive measures of considerable potency’ 
were hurried through the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. 

From the middle of 1907 severe press 


prosecutions were set on foot by the 
Government, to which Yugantar fell the 
first notable victim in Bengal and Bande 
Mataram the second. Brought into being 


in early August, 1906, through the creative 
enthusiasm of Bipin Chandra Pal, it soon 
passed into the hands of Aurobindo Ghosh 
from the middle of December of the same year. 
Under Aurobindo’s control and guidance 
Bande Mataram soon became the mightiest 
mouthpiece of Indian nationalism in its 
broadest sense. It not merely preached 
patriotism as supreme religion’ and the 
cult of “complete independence” outside 
the orbit of British imperialism but also 
developed a new technique of political 
struggle known as “passive resistance,” 
Its merciless exposure of the alien bureau- 
cracy and its vigorous dissemination of 
radical ideologies alarmed the Government 
out of all proportion to the situation. On 
Sth. June, 1907 the Government warned the 
Keditor of Bande Mataram “for using 
language which is a direct incentive to 
violence and lawlessness.” $j. Hemendra 
Prasad Ghosh records that on July 30 the 
Bande Mataram office was searched by the 
Police Superintendent Elis. This was 
followed on the same date by the issue of 
a warrant of arrest against Aurobindo 
Ghosh, supposed to be the Editor of Bande 
Mataram, for reproducing the translations 
of certain articles (July 26) for which 
Yuganiar was prosecuted and for  publish- 
ing the alleged article “India for the 
Indians” (June 27). On the same charges 
two other warrants were also issued on 
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August 17 against Hemendra, Prasad Bagchi 
and Apurba Krishna Bose, the Manager and 
the Printer and Publisher of the paper 
respectively. It may be noted here that one 
of the charges, viz., the, publication of the 
article “India for the Indians” was wrongly 
stated. The actual name of the article 
was Politics for Indians” which was a 
mere communication from a correspond- 
ent, and the mistake was rectified by the 
Court on August 28. 


Aurobindo was arrested on August 16 


and the Manager and the Printer on 
August 19 and August 21 respectively. 
From the reports of the Bengalee (August 


18, 1907) we learn that at about 11.A.M. on 
August 16 a Detective Officer went to the 
Bande Maiaram office and informed it 
that a warrant had been issued for the 
arrest of Aurobindo Ghose. On receiving the 
information at his residence, Aurobindo 
voluntarily presented himself before the 
Detective Police Office at Royd Street at 
about 9-30 P. M. He was at once arrested 
by Inspector Purna Chandra Lahiri and 
-taken to the Poddapukur Thana. On the 
following day (August 17) Aurobindo 
was teleased on bail. Principal Girish 
Chandra Bose and Sj. Nirode Chandra 
Mallick stood sureties for him Rs. 2,500 
each. 


The chief object of the bureaucracy in 
undertaking this case was to. silence the 
voice of Aurobindo, the real controlling 
spirit behind Bande Mataram, and to re- 
move the man who had been preaching dis- 
content and sedition against the Govern- 
ment with unflinching candour, from the 
political arena. In the prosecution thus 
started, Bipinchandra was summoned as a 
witness to the Court of Mr. Kingsford, the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, for identify- 
ing a letter under his signature written on 
May 26, 1907 to Aurobindo Ghose. But in 
the Court before the trying Magistrate 
Bipinchandra stoutly refused to answer 
any question put to him on the simple 
ground that the prosecution was “unjust 
and injurious to the cause of popular free- 
dom” (August 26 and 29, 1907). For his 
conscientious objections to swear or take 
any part in these proceedings he fell a 
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victim‘ to the charge of Contempt of Court 
and he .was consequently sentenced to six 
months’ simple -imprisonment (September 
10, 1907—March 9,°1908). 


The: Bande Mataram prosecution of 
which Bipinchandra’s incarceration was 
merely a side issue, dragged on for some 
time until it “ended in the most complete 
and dismal fiasco such as no Indian Gov- 
ernnment has ever had to experience he- 
fore in a sedition case.” Every possible 
point as well as scrap of evidence against 
Aurobindc was pressed to the utmost 
alike by the Police and the Standing 
Counsel; “yet with all this they were un- 
able to bring forward a single scrap ol 
convincing evidence to prove that the 
particular man they were bent on runn- 
ing down was the Editor.” Consequently 
Aurobindo was acquitted. On September 
23, 1907 the judgement of the trying 
Magistrate was announced. The Magistrate, 
in his judgment, observed that Bande Maiaram 
was not habitually seditious. ‘There is no 
evidence before me,’ said he, ‘to indicate that 
the Bande Mataram habitually publishes sedi- 
tious matter and I must therefore assume that 
the articles charged form an exception to 
its general tone.’ . 


The Magistrate further observed that 
the evidence against Mr. Ghose was to the 
effect that “Aurobindo is a share-holder in 
the paper, that he took the chair at a preli- 
minary meeting held in October, the 
minutes of which show that he and Bepin 
Chandra Pal were appointed Joint Editors. 
and that a notice was printed in the issue 
of the paper of 12th December to the effect 
that Aurobindo was the Editor, that this 
was followed on the 17th December by 
another notice announcing that Bepin 
Chandra Pal had terminated his connection 
with the -spaper, that Aurobindo was in 
Calcutta from April to July and was 
attending the Bande Mataram office, that 
his name was entered at the head of the 
Editorial staff in the pay Register for 
Januavy, February, March, which entries 
were subsequently erased and that he re- 
ceived a sum of Rs. 50. in payment for 
serviceS in July. There is further the 
evidence of Anukul who was a member of 
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Eritorial staff to the efect that Aurcbindo 
wus the Editor.” Every bit of this evid- 
eice was put to minutest examination and 
fcand to be “inconclusive,” either consist- 
inz of “a vague assertion” or supporting 
“tae defence contention that Aurobindo is 
ocly a member of the editorial staff.” 
Consequently the Magistrate announced 
tre acquittal of Aurobindo, but declared at 
tm same time that “the case affords a 
ccrious instance of the inadequacy of the 
existing law to deal with sedition.” There 
vas also no convincing evidence agains} 
tie Manager that he was aware of the con- 
tents of the charged articles, and so, he 
&50 was acquitted. But as against the 
Printer and Publisher Apurba Krishna 
Lose the evidence was regarded as clear 
end conclusive. “Publication of the articles,” 
snid the trying Magistrate, “has been 
pooved and under the Press Act there is a 
scatutory Hability which amounts to this 
tiat Apurba having declared himself under 
the provisions of the Press Act to be the 
=rinter and Publisher of this paper he is 
‘+ be held to have printed and published 
every portion of the same. ... The provi- 
sons of the Press Act were designed in 
der to place the responsibility upon 
-1e declarant and it must therefore be held 
caat it is his duty to know what is passing 
carough his hands and the presumption is 
“nat the duty is performed. Apurba must 
zecordingly be convicted.” Thus the 
Printer Apurba was sentenced to three 
cicnthes’ rigorous imprisonment. 


After his acquittal Aurobindo 
‘-rilhant editorial in Bande Afataram 
"VE. September 29, 1907) 
commented: “Their prey escaped them; 
he Manager who seems to have been 
-rrested on spec., and tried without eve 
any pretence that there was any evidence 
against him was acquitted, and only an 
wnfortunate Printer who knew no English 
and had no notion what all the pother was 
about, was sent to prison for a few months 
‘o vindicate the much-damaged majesty of 
the almighty bureaucracy.” 


in a 


(B.M., 


The eomplete collapse of the Bande 
Maitram prosecution as well as the: - acquit- 
tal of Aurobindo Ghose, while immeasur- 


sarcastically | 
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ably disgracing the bureaucracy, filled the 
people with immense joy and imparted a 
new impetus to the nationalist movement 
everywhere in India. The Punjabee in an 
article on “Moral of the ‘Bande Mataram’ 
Prosecution” observed that “as in Bipin 
Babu’s case, so in this, the punishment will 
be associated in the public mind not with 
criminality of the accused, but with their 
unpopularity with the Government. Suck 
prosecutions defeat their own purpose, 
and aggravate disaffection against the 
Government instead of allaying it.” 

In connection with Aurobindo’s acquit- 
tal there was a Herir loot at the Sandhya 
office in Calcutta. Sweetmeats were dis- 
tributed among all present there. “In some 
Journals,” wrote Upadhyaya Brahmanban- 
dhab im Sandhya (September 25, 1907), 
“Kazi Kingsford has been praised on 
account of the acquittal of Arabindo. .... 
But this acquittal is not due to the claims 
of justice; pressure was put from above, 
and therefore there was no other alterna- 
tive than to cry bap and to acquit....., The 
wet cat of the Statesman is very indignant 
at the acquittal of Arabindo Babu. The 
wet cat goes the length of saying that iz 
was very wrong to escape by such a policy 
of secrecy and concealment. Oh, Yes, 
indeed! the Feringhis are almost our 
father’s suammundis (wife’s brothers—a vulgar 
terms of abuse) that we must tell them ali 


our secrets. You betas (fellows), you have 
not yet known us well. You will see to 
what a ‘plight we reduce you. We_ shal! 


drink ghol (whey) in as many 
Ways aS we can (to make one drink ghol 
is to harass one). At one time we shall 
deal you direct blows (literally blows that 
cut to the root) and at others we shall 
kick you backwards and run away laughing 
merrily. The Bande Mataram newspaper 
has pulled you by both your’ ears, and 
slapped both your cheeks and made fools 
of you in the midst of the market place. 
And the Sandhya with a long bamboo wil! 
place you on the monument.” (Vide our 
works on Sri Aurobindo’s Polktical Thought 
and Bipin Chandra Pal and India’s  Strug- 
gle for Swaraj for a fuller discussion of the 
tole played by Bande Mataram in the 
history of India’s Freedom Movement). 


make you 








INDIAN BRAND OF SOCIALISM 


Economic Aspect 


By Pror. BHUBANESHWAR PRASAD, m.a. 


To quote Ludwig Vonmises, socialism is the 
watchward and the catchward of our day. It 
has set its seal upon our time. It is no longer 
confined to ideals of a few revolutionaries, it 
has already conquered half of the world. Soviet 
Russia, People’s China, East European coun- 
tries like Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, ete, and now socialistic India 
together constitute more than half of the popu- 
lation of the world. In India, since the slogan 
“Socialistic pattern of society” uttered by our 
Prime Minister, the idea has caught our 
imagination and it now dominates our 
spirit and mind. The idea has three stages 
of its development: (a) first, socialism, (b) 
second socialist and then, (c) third, socia- 
listic. Utopian socialists, Owen and Fourier, 
scientific socialists, Marx and Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin and a host of their 
followers all the world over used the 
words “Socialism” and “Socialist Society.” 
Our Prime Minister, for the first time, 
coined the new words, “Socialistic pattern 
of Society’—a third dimunitive of ‘“Socia- 
lism,” the second being socialist. These 
words are significant in themselves, as they 
convey an idea of a society something like 
socialist but not a socialist cent per cent 
as is commonly understood in ‘the west. It 
is therefore surely necessary to know 
what this third stage diminutive form 
“Socialistic Pattern” of Socialism means 
in India in her present economic, social and 
political background. 


Doctrinaire Socialism 


The first authoritative discussion of 
modern Socialism is to be found in the 
Communist Manifesto written and pub- 
lished by Marx and Engels in 1848. The 
foundation of Marxian Socialism lay in 
their concept of ‘materialistic’ interpretation 
of history, according to which (a) the 
history of all hitherto existing society was 
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the history of class struggles, (b) the 
executive of modern state was but a 
committee for managing the common 
affairs of the whole bourgeoisie, (c) the 


proletariat alone was really a revoluzion- 
ary class. Elements of socialism were re- 
garded as completely absent in the per- 
sonalities of capitalists and (c) the ler 
strata of the middle class—small traders, 
shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen gener- 
ally, the handicraftsmen and peasants—all 
these sank gradually into the proleteviat. 
To set up a socialist society, in which 2lass 
antagonisms and class divisions will be 
conspicuous by their absence, measures 
prescribed were: (a) the forcible sezzure 
and wielding of the state power, the s.ield 
of the bourgeoisie, by Proletarian Revolu- 
tion and Dictatorship, (b) abolitior of 
private property—its class character by its 
socialisation, and (c) abolition of capi alis- 
tic stagnation by socialistic dynamism in 
the form of change from chaotic and ato- 
mistic use of the means and instruments of 
production, motivated by personal and 
private profit, into a deliberately plaaned 
and purposeful use of means and irstru- 
ments of production, motivated by social 
gain, in order to put an end for ever the 
exploitation of man by man to raise his 
standard of living. It will put an erd to 
commodity production, and therewith to 
the domination of ‘the product over the 
producer?, (d) abolition of the anti-thesis 
between town and country and between 
mental labeur and physical labour; and (e) 
replacement of the law of value by cocial 


demand as the regulator of the economy; 


1. Engels wrote: ‘The seizure ci the 
means of prdouction by society puts an end to 
commodity production and _ therewfth to the 
domination of the product over the procucer.’ 
—Stalin: . Economic Problem of Socialism, 
p. 18. 
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(2) replacement of the old culture by a 
new culture in which ‘labour’ becomes 
not only a means of living, but itself the 
frst necessity of life? 

Besides, there is a number of difinitions 
o- Socialism given by different writers, 
viz. Morrison, Sweezy, Schumpeter, 
Ladwig, Vonmises, Emmile Burns, H. 
emith, T. J. B. Hoff, etc. 

Morrison’s definition is vague as it 
dces not draw a line of demarcation 
between the big industries which are to 
be nationalised and the small which are 
nct to be nationalised. Where to stop the 
process of Nationalisation? Sweezy’s 
d=finition is more comprehensive but it 
eciveys only the economic aspect of the 
sc: sialist order. He has defined socialism as 
a social system which is differentiated 
frcm other social systems by the charter 
o. its property relations which are ex- 
p72ssed in terms of private ownership, ot 
the means of consumption and social owner- 
sk-p of the means of production. Schum- 
pe.er’s emphasis is on the staté control 
csr the means of production and over 





Z. Emile Burns: Wheat is Marxism?, p. 68. 

3. Morrison: ‘The important essentials of 
Sctialism are that ali the great industries and 
the land should be owned publicly or collec- 
tively and that they should be conducted (in 
comormity with a national economic plan) for 
the common good instead of for profit. —Pigou: 
Socialism vs. Capitalism, p. 7. 

Sweezy: ‘Socialism is a comp.cte social 
sy: em which differs from capitalism not only 
in the absence of private ownership in the 
means of production but also im its basic 
strccture and mode of functioning. Socialism, 
p. 5. 

Schumpeter: ‘Socialist society is an insti- 
tutional pattern in which the contro] over means 
of production and over production itself is 
ves.ed with a central authority..—Capiahsm, 
Soralism, and Democracy, p. 167. 

Ludwig Vonmises: ‘By socialism is under- 
stocd the socialisation of the means of produc- 
tior with its corollary, the centralised control 
of the whole of production by one social ofr 
mors accurately, state organ.’—Socialism, p. 1. 

T.°37 B. Hoff: ‘A socialist society is one 
organised to avoid or minimise economig pro- 
blens.’—Economic Journal, Sept., 1955,"p. 416. 
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production. But socialisation of the means 
and instruments of production which 
includes both ownership and control is not 
the same thing as the state control of the 
means of production. 


Whatever be the minor differences 
between the different definitions of socia- 
lism, there is no disagreement as regards 
the chief features of the socialist society. 
That is they are: (1) abolition of private 
property, (2) socialisation of the means 
and instruments of production, and (3) 
centralised planning which leads to the 
establishment of a classless society through 
violent Proletarian Revolution and dicta- 
torship. From these features there arise 
some important questions; (a) Should the 
society seize all or only a part of the means 
of production? (b) Is socialism opposed 
to any and every kind of private property? 
(c) Should it be achieved only through 
violent proleterian revolution or through 
democratic and constitutional means? (a) 
Should there be only one road or many 
roads to Socialism ? 


Socialism in Practice 


Russia was the first country to ex- 
perience a socialist upheaval in 1917. From 
1917 to 1926 several times she had to vary 
her economic position in regard to the 
private ownership of the means and 
instruments of production and the conse- 
quent socialisation thereof. During the 
first period, that is, the period of worker’s 
control from November, 1917 to July, 1918, 
private ownership and control was put 
under state regulation. The producers were 
asked to produce what the country needed 
them to produce. 

As a result of this policy production 
fell all round and indiscipline prevailed 
among the workers. To crown all, there 
were counter-revolutions and _ civil war 
directed to strangulate the newly-born 
baby of Soviet revolution. Hence from 
July 1918, to 1920 military necessity made 
it necessary to introduce the Economic 
Policy of War Communism which meant 
(a) nationalisation of large-scale as 
well as small-scale industries, (b) com- 
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yulsory appropriation by state of agricul- 
‘tral surpluses from the peasantry and (c) 
troduction of universal labour service.* 
hus political situation was at the bottom 
ir the most part of nationalisation policy. 
far Communism was a set of urgency 
easures—a temporary deviation from 
ational Course. It was an _ empirical 
‘eation not as a-priori product of theory; 
; an improvisation in face of economic 
ecessity and military urgency in condi- 
ons of exhausting civil war. 

As it was a temporary measure,® the 
st spreading tide of Nationalisation and 
gricultural Appropriation Act was turned 
om left to right to the task of peaceful 
‘conomie construction under the new 
‘onomic policy in 1921, by which time 
i@ Red Army was a complete success in 
uting the counter-revolutionary forces. 
ccording to this policy, Agricultural 
ppropriation Act was replaced by Agri- 
iltural Grain Tax, after the payment of 
hich the entire agricultural produce was 
| be at the full disposal of the peasantry, 
| sell freely if they choose. 

This meant re-introduction of free 
ade in agriculture after the payment of 
overnment’s share in the form of Grain 
ax. In the field of industries, money and 





4. Article 1 of the 1918 Soviet Constitu- 
m declared that (a) all private property in 
nd is abclished and the entire land is de- 
ired to be the national property and is to be 
portioned among agriculturists without any 
mpensation to the former owners in the 
sasure of each one’s ability to till it; (b) all 
rests, treasures of carth, and water of general 
blic utility, all equipment, whether animate 
inanimate are declared to be national pro- 
rty, (c) exploiters should rct hold a position 
any branch of Soviet Government and the 
wer must belong to the toiling masses. 
ticle 2 established the Proletatiat Dictator- 
ip and the moto, He shall not eat who does 
t work.’—Laidler: Social and Hconomic 
ovement, p. 384. 

5. Dobb: Soviet Hconomy Since 1917. 

6. Lenin said: ‘War Communism was thrust 
on us by war and ruin. It was not nor could 
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banking systems were re-introduced and 
private initiative was encouraged. As many 
as 4,000 industrial concerns were denaticn- 
alised and were either returned to their 
former owners or leased to co-operativ2s 
or private enterpreneurs. Only the larte 
and important enterprises remained in tle 
ownership and control of the state. Son.e 
of the existing enterprises were leased ‘o 
foreign entrepreneurs and  concessior.s 
were granted to them for certain nev 
productions while others were organised €s 
Mixed Enterprises with State and Private 
capital. The NEP was hailed in the bour- 
geoisie world as a retreat toward Cap - 
talism. But as Lenin said, it was only one 
step backward for two steps forwarc, 
which were amply supported by its results. 
Although, 844 per cent of the total enter- 
prises came in the hands of private per- 
sons, yet they employed only 12 per cen: 
of the total workers. State enterprise: 
were, no doubt, only 8.5 per cent of the 
total, but the workers employed in therr 
were 84.1 per cent of the total. 3.1 per cen 
were co-operatives. In 1929, in the F.F.Y.P 
Russia embarked upon a_ policy of rapic 
industrialisation with special emphasis or 
the development of basic and defence 
industries. The natural corollary of this 
policy was the rapid collectivisation of 
agriculture with modern techiniques and 
machines.? This became the method to 
affect revolution in the social and 
economic basis of the Russian rural life. 
Rapid industrialisation® in its early stages 
was made possible only at the expense of 
the supplies available for consumption. In 
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7. Dobb: ‘But the corner-stone of this 
imposing arch was the policy with regard to 
agriculture. It consisted in nothing else than 
the transformat?ron of peasant agricultitre on to 
the basis of co-operative or collective farming 
in large units, on which up-to-date and mecha- 
uised methods of cultivation could be employed; 
a revolution in the social and economic basis 


of the village within space of half a decade.’— 


Soviet Economy and the War, p. 34. am 
8. The amount to be investtd in the 


be @ policy that corresponded to the econo- economy as, a whole was set at the surprising 
¢ task of the Proletariat. It was a temporary figure of about 25 per cent of the national 


easure,’—I bid. 


income,—ZIJbid, p. 16. 
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192, a decree for the liquidation of the. 


Kiaks as a class was formally issued, 
WwE:ch involved the confiscation of their 
po~perty and the banishment of forced 
lakuur. In thousands they marched under 
gusrds to the new settlements in the far- 
aw2y steppes and Tundras.® Thus the 
Russian socialism took the form of collec- 
tivsed and mechanised farming in the 
ruca. sector and large-scale centralised 
fastory system production in the indus- 
tr:al sector of her economy. 

As regards her capital requirements, 
Russia excluded the idea of raising loans 
akroad on principle’® She found her 
cc_onies in her own agriculture for the 
benefit of her socialist industrialisation.1 
Peasant agriculture of low productivity was 
transformed into co-operative or collective 
fe=ming of high productivity in large units 
C= course, the cost of collectivisation was 
very high both in terms of man-power 
axd animal-power.2 The conditions for 
ths accumulation of means for rapid indus- 
t-:alisation were as follows: (a) the con- 
version of the principal means of produc- 
ton and all of the country’s resources into 
svate property; (b) concentration in the 
kards of the state of all income from 
ixtustry, from home and foreign trade and 
fom other state enterprises, (c) utilisation 
ky the state of the entire credit system 
(sanks, internal loans, individual savings), 
\2) the absence of parasitical unproductive 
consumption and (e) the planned economic 
C svelopment.18 


— 
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9. Laidler: Heconomic and Social Move- 
iment, p. 399. 
10. Dobb: Soviet Economy and the War, 


Pe es 

11. Id, p. 12. 

12, Jasny: ‘Although the Kelkhosy were 
cot intended to serve the interests of the 
ollectivised peasantry, the unfortunate mem- 
‘ers of the new collective farms were called 
pon to surrender along with their productive 
ivestock. Rather than comply, the peasants 
‘old, consumed, or destroyed the livestock, even 
heir horses, which in the Soviet Union as a 
vaole, declined from 33.5 million in 1928 to 
“6.6 raillion in 1933.’—The Socialised’ ‘Agricul- 
ture of the U.S.S.R., p. 7. 
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Socialism in East Europe 


After the second world war, the 
countries of East Europe have also under- 
gone revolutions. The dominant leftwing 
political parties supported public owner- 
ship solution of their economic problems 
as a matter of socialist principle.* But un- 
like the Russian experiment, private 
ownership and enterprise have also been 
given a role to play.5 The fundamental 
features of the new economy are: (a) 
the distribution of land to the peasant with 
a consequent destruction of the power 
of the old landlord class; (b) nation- 
lisation of large-scale enterprises in the 
fields of industries, finance, transport and 
communication; (c) denationalisation of 
small-scale industries; (d) organisation of 
co-operatives of foodstuffs with state aid 
and encouragement; (e) the adoption of 
planning as a permanent principle ot 
economic organisation; and (f) replacement 


of policies leading to political and 
economic antagonisms by policies of 
mutual conciliation and _ collaboration. 


These features indicate that the societies 
of these countries are mixed societies in 
transition to socialism. It should bé noted 
from the investment pattern of their 
economic planning that they have not put 
the same emphasis on the development of 
their defence industries as Russia did, be- 
cause of the changed situation. They could 
avoid huge military expenditure because 
they could count upon the Russian armed 
might, and also forced collectivisation in 
agriculture at break-neck speed. They 


believe in ‘Revolution by consent in the 
countryside’. 
13. E. Frolov: Industriahsation without 


Foreign Loan, p. 12. 

14. Sweezy: Sociahsm, p. 64. 

15. Sweezy: ‘If industry can be built up 
to the point where agricultural machinery and 
consumer’s goods are available, and if the State 
can demonstrate in a practical way, how the 
one can be used to acquire the other, there 
should be no insuperable obstacle on the way 
of a ‘revolution by consent’? in the countryside.’ 
—Socialism, pp. 64-65. 
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Yugoslav experiment is still more 
different. In the words of Shri Jaiprakash 
Narayan: “People there are not embarr- 
assed to talk .about a_ stateless society. 
They talk about economic and political 
decentralisation as we do in the Gandhian 
sense. The farms there belong to the 
community. They are social farms. Partici- 
pation in management as it is. being tried 
out on a small-scale in India, is neither fish 
nor foul’¢ 


Chinese Experiment 


Still more different from Russian, is 
the Chinese Experiment. Here practical 
considerations are more important than 
doctrinaire ideological principles. China’s 
new demoracy is a dictatorship, not of the 
proletariat alone as it is in Russia, or of 
the capitalists as it is in the west, but of 
all the revolutionary elements over the 
traitors and counter-revolutionaries with 
the ultimate aim of establishing a classless 
society. In the field of ker economic 
reorganisation, China has also nationalised 
big banks, big industries, big businesses 
whether foreign or national having mono- 
polistic character and which due to their 
big scale, are beyond the individual’s power 
to set up. But the most important 
difference to be borne in mind in the case 
of China is that nationalisation of the 
aforesaid industries has been adopted 
not as a matter of socialist principle, as has 
been done elsewhere, but due to practical! 
consideration. China has evolved a new 
principle—principle of ‘Capital Restrict 
tion’*-which means that the state shall 
nationalise only those industries which 
are expected to manipulate the life of the 
people. The Government will not con- 
fiscate either capitalist private property, 
nor will it restrict the development of 
capitalist production, which cannot mani- 
pulate the life of the people, in view of 
the fact that the economy of China is still 





Sraresman (Caleutta), dated 24.9.58. 
17. Mao Tse-tung: China’s New Demo- 
eracy, p. 138, 


16. J. P.: His speech published in the 
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in a very backward state?® The commu- 
nists in China have evolved a rew 
approach to the capitalists in China. Tuey 
recognised that many of the capitalsts 
were patriots and hence tried to win over 
them and make use of their serv zes 
instead of eliminating them. Thus -he 
transformed attitude of the capitalists 1as 
been more important to the growth of a 
socialist society in China than the fact oi 
their ’ownership of the means. ol 
production. The capitalists were ready to 
convert their private enterprises into jcint 
State-Private enterprises in which he 
Government would contribute some 
capital and appoint Manager or Assist int 
Manager, and the factory would be 
organised more or less on the lines of stite 
factories. Besides, the Government is 
giving 5 per cent dividend on all privite 
capital and investment (national) and 8 
per cent dividend guranteed to the ov:2r- 
seas Chinese on their investment. All tnat 
the capitalists wanted in China was not 
the strangulation of the Chinese -tc- 
volution as they did in Russia, but a 
phased transition to socialism with two of 
three plan-periods and they have got fr. 
In the field of agriculture, Chin2se 
socialism speedily went through Lend 
Reforms with emphasis on ‘land for “he 
tiller’ with the idea of Maximising P-o- 
duction and Equalising Distribution. The 
whole scheme of Agrarian Reforms laws 
revolved round the central idea of Maxi- 
misation of Production, although trey 
meant (a) an extraordinarily wide cis- 
tribution of ownership in land; and (b) 
allotment of land to former landlords on 
the same basis as to the farmers and 
labourers.?° oe 


Rich peasants cultivating their o-vn 


lands were, not at this stage, disturb:d, 
18. ibid, p. 18. 
19. The report of the Indian delegat on 


to China on Agriculture Planning and Tech i- 
ques, p. 1d. 

20. Altogether about 118 iffilliemm=ecres of 
land were distributed among 300 mill on 
peasants, men and women,’ an average of ouc- 
third of an acre per head.—Jbid, p. 108. 
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wh_e a proportion of middle-class peasants 
actually obtained additional land in 
accordance with the scale of distribution 
adcnted in each local area. Agricultural 
co-cperation followed naturally from Land 
Rezorms. This co-operation had to pass 
through various steps and every step was 
directed in perfect sequence of the pre- 
yicis ones towards the establishment of 
a socialist society. The first step was (a) 
formation of Mutual Aid Teems, much 
alik= to ‘Jon-paincha system’ in rural 
incia; (b) the second, organisation of co- 
operatives of advanced types, which 
abclished the privilege of 5 p.c. dividend 
on cand in private ownership. By the 
micdle of 1956 92 per cent of all the 
peasant families joined co-operative farms 
anc the methods used were those of per- 
suaion and education.*! 

Tt must be borne in mind that un- 
like Russian collectivised farms, Chinese 
co-sperative farms are neither modernised, 
noi mechanised. For the time being, the 
Ch:zese have proposed to increase their 
xer:cultural production through better 
itifisation of man-power and animal-power. 
China has not nationalised lands, nor the 
orivate element has been eliminated cent 
oer cent. Each farmer has been given a 
orivate garden plot of one-fifth to one- 
thimd ~=acre approximately on which 
1e can produce vegetables, keep poultry 
anc. pigs. Cattle and larger farm imple- 
ne1is have been turned into common pro- 
servy, after payment of full compensation 
(0 “he owners. 

In China, the state control over agri- 
sulzure is not so close and direct as it is 
n =ussia where there are only a lakh and 
rc. of big state and collective farms as 
against a million of relatively small co- 
spezative farms besides an appreciable 
yurrber of individual peasants in China. 
Basides, price policy and provisions of 
neentives play a much more important 
"Ole in Chinese agriculture than in Russia.*? 


——— 
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_21.Repdet of the Indian Delegation to 
Shina on Agricultural Planning and Techna- 
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The aforesaid study of the different 
forms which Socialism has taken in 
practice in different countries throws 
important light on the ways and means to 
be adopted in different countries with 
different backgrounds of their economic, 
social and cultural problems and inter- 
national, political and economic situations. 
Russian pattern of socialism was deter- 
mined under the stress and strain of war, 
civil war, sabotage and conspiracy. 

East European pattern was the result 
of Post World War II revolutions with 
Russian armed might to defend them 
from foreign aggression. China’s pattern has 
been determined more by the character of 
China’s underdeveloped economy than by 
any other factor. But the ultimate aims 
of these countries are the same: (a) class- 
less society, (b) dictatorship of the revolu- 
tionary masses and (c) socialist methods of 
production and distribution. 


India’s Case 


Before we discuss the various features 
of Indian socialistic pattern of society, we 
must note that (a) in the first place, Indian 
freedom is the result of Bapu’s non-violent 
and peaceful struggle; (b) India has in both 
the camps of the world a big reservoir of 
good-will and sympathy resulting out of 
her national and international policies 
based on non-violence and truth; (c) India 
stands today in a completely different back- 
ground, economic and political, from what 
Russia had to face and (d) lastly, India’s 
freedom is the result of the co-operative 
peaceful struggle of all the sections of the 
Indian people, and not that of the violent 
efforts of only one class of people. Powers 
of the world are more balanced today thar: 
what they were in 1917 or 1918. Besides, 
the elements of world co-operation have 
increased and are materialising themselves 
in the forms of international forums, like 
U.N.O. and its different organisations. 

Foundations of the socialistic pattern of 
society have already been laid down in the 
Preamble of the Indian Constitution, its 
chapters on Fundamental Rights and on 
the Directive Principles of State Policy. 


INDIAN BRAND OF SOCIALISM 


Later on, chapters of the 2nd. F.Y.P. on 
‘approach to the plan’ and ‘its objectives’ 
explain the salient features of the socialis- 
tic society India is going to have after the 
completion of the 3rd. F.Y.P. 

The first feature of India’s socialistic 
society is that India is a sovereign demo- 
cratic Republic of the Indian people com- 
prising of all the sections, rich and poor, 
and ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’, All the words 
sovereign, democratic and republic are 
significant as they tell us everything about 
our political status (free from foreign rule), 
our method (constitutional) and organs to 
change our society (through press, propa- 
ganda, radio, cinema, newspapers, meet- 
ings, etc.) and the nature of government 
which is of the people, by the people, and 
for the people (parliamentary democracy). 
The meaning of these words would be clear 
still if we compare it with that of the words 
used for Russia. Russia is called the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Russia 
was not a dependent nation, whereas 
we were and that’s why the absence of the 
word sovereign. Russia is a socialist state 
of peasants and workers which means the 
dictatorship of the Proletariat for affect- 
ing the transition to a socialist state. Thus 
ours is not a sectional approach for the 
benefit of one particular class, may be the 
class of workers and peasants, but all 
comprehensive approach which seeks the 
benefit of all (Sarvodaya) comprising the 
Indian people as a whole. The Indian con- 
stitution solemnly resolves to secure to all 
its citizens, justice, social, economic and 
political; liberty of thought, expression of 
belief, faith, and worship; equality of 
status and of opportunity and to promote 
them among all; fraternity assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of 
the nation. 

In the second place, the constitution 
also says that there can be no discrimina- 
tion against any citizen on grounds only of 
religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth, or 
any of them. Only on these grounds, no 
citizen can be subject to any disability, 
liability, restriction or condition with re- 
gard to (a) access to shops, public restau- 
rants, hotels, and places of public enter- 
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tainment, or (b) the use of wells, tinks, 
bathing ghats, roads, and places of piblic 
resort. There are also special provisions 
for women and children, for the adv: nce- 
ment of any socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens and for the 
scheduled castes and scheduled  tiibkes. 
Besides, equality of opportunity in mitter 
of public employment has been assurei to 
all with particular provision of the re: crv- 
ation of appointment or posts in favor of 
any backward class of citizens whic in 
the opinion of the state is not adequi tely 
represented in the services. 


As regards the ending of exploitet:on 
of man by man—the most important feeture 
of socialism—the Indian constitution is nut 
as much vocal as the Russian constitt tivn 
is. Rights against exploitation in India 
simply consist of (a) prohibition of ir {tic 
in human beings and forced labour, (b) 
imposition of compulsory services for ~ub- 
lic purposes and (c) prohibition of emplov- 
ment of children below the age of 1: in 
factories, etc. But these children have nct 
been guaranteed proper and _ balaiced 
diets, adequate clothings, adequate housing, 
etc. They are not the responsibilitie: of 
the state as they are either in Russia o° in 
China. Compulsory education up to the 
age of 14 has been provided for in the 
consvitution, but empty stomach, neked 
body and uncared for mind will | sin ply 
make the efforts unfruitful. Free provi- 
sion of pure milk at the rate of jlb., anc 
two slices of bread with a little quan city 
of butter per student up to the seconcarv 
standard would surely satisfy their hurge: 
to some extent. 

Indian constitution has also guarant2ec 
to her citizens the right to acquire, bold 
and dispose of property. No property 
moveable or unmoveable shall be tae’. 
possession of or acquired for public yur- 
poses without compensation. Its amo uv 
and the manner in which it will be pac 
are to be determined by the law of -he 
legislature, which shall not be called in 
question in any court on the ground tiat 
the compensation provided for by that law 
is not adequate. 


Uncer the Directive Principles of 
State policy, the State shall strive to pro- 
mite the welfare of the people by securing 
er.l protecting as effectively as it may a 
sozial order in which justice, social, econo- 
m 2 and political shall inform all the insti- 
tulions of the national life. The State shall 
di-ect its policy towards securing that (a) 
th: citizens, men and women, equally have 
th: right to an adequate means of liveli- 
hc od; (b} the ownership and control of the 
m:terial resources of the community are 
sc distributed as best to subserve the com- 
min good; (c) the operation of the economic 
sy:tem does not result in the concentration 
of wealth and means of production to the 
cccnmon detriment; (d) there is equal pay 
fc: equal work for both men and women; 
ai 1 (e) childhood and youth are protected 
ay ainst exploitation and against moral and 
rzterial abandonment. The State shall 
texe steps to organise village Panchayats 
tc function as units of self-government, and 
within the limits of its economic capacity 
auld development, make effective provision 
fc* securing public assistance in cases of 
uctemployment due to old age, sickness and 
d sablement. The state shall also endea- 
v-ur to secure to all workers agricultural, 
ir lustrial, or otherwise, work, a_ living 
wuge, condition of work, ensuring a decent 
sundard of life and full enjoyment of lei- 
st.re, and in portion shall strive to promote 
e:ttage industries on an individual or co- 
czerative basis in rural areas. 

The Second Five-Year Plan and the 
I~dustrial Policy Act of 1948 as amended 
I: cer on embody the concretised form of 
tze aforesaid approach. The Second Five- 
}2ar Plan has four objectives: (a) a rise 
iz national income by 25 per cent by 1961; 
(:) rapid industrialisation with particular 
c iuphasis on the development of basic and 
t<eavy industries; (c) a large expansion of 
employment opportunities; and (d) = re- 
cuction of inequalities in income and 
\raalth and a more even distribution of 
ezonomic power.*3 


"239 pmewi 928 Industrial Poliey . Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act of 1951; 
l*cw Industrial Pdélicy, 1956. 
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To solve the problems of low standard 
of living, under-employment and unemplov- 
ment and to some extent, unequal distribu. 
tion of income, the agricultural characte- 
of our economy has to be transformed into 
an industrial one with particular emphasis 
on the development of basic and heavy 
industries. As these industries are greatly 
capital-intensive, the problem of unemploy- 
ment and supply of consumption goods 
will have to be solved by industries which 
are labour-intensive. Thus Indian empha- 
sis is both on centralisation and decentrali- 
sation—centralisation of the heavy and 
basic industries in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and decentralisation of consumers’ 
goods industries to be privately owned and 
managed. Of course, they will be under 
the general control of the Government as 
regards their conforming to the General 
Economie Policy of the Government of 
India. 


Property Relation under the Second Five. 
Year Plan 


The co-existence of public and private 
sectors is the chief feature of our 2nd Five- 
Year Plan. Public sector will expand 
and Private sector has a_ role to play ir 
developing our economy. In other words, 
we are not going to apply the principle of 
Universal Nationalisation as it was done in 
Russia. All industries in India have been 
divided into three categories. The first list | 
provides scope for competition between the 
private units and the state units to ensure 
the highest degree of productive efficiency. 
It contains a list of strategic and basic 
industries (17 in number)** whose existing 
units owned and manned by Private enter- 
orise are not to be nationalised but whose 
future development will be the exclusive 
responsibility of the State. The second lis 
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heavy machinery, coal mineral oils, aircrat 
manufacture, air and railway transport, ship 
ouilding, telephone and telegram and genera 
tion and distribution of electricity. 
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TWELVE-FURLONG DRAIN CHANNEL........ 805 


unions and civie groups have 
to several of these programs in advance tu 
make tickets available to their members. 
Featured in the exhibit are musical 
instruments, textiles and bowls carved o! 
calabosh. One section is devoted entirely 
to panels of photographs showing vari 
phases of African culture. Other feature 
of the exhibit are 


Carvings In wood, iv 


TWELVE-FURLONG 


-AIN CH 


subscribed bronze and other metals representative of 


both traditional and modern art. 

Among the prominent speakers open= 
ing night were: Julius Hoffman, vice 
president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, Nigerian affains 
expert Dr. Emory Ross, and <A. Philip 
Randolph, international president of $e 


brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters ——US7s 


IANNEL THROUGH SHRAMDAN 


Kheragarh Block 
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lt all started mid-July when it faim 
neessantly for 27 days, submerging 200 


of land, a large part of which Hag 


He 


been ploughed for hot-weather cultivation 
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he people of the five villages saw taal 
y one half of the entire’ eultivable 
land of the five villages as 

“=) already under water. They 

= got perturbed. “If* this ig ene 
amount of rain at the beim 
ning of the monsoon. what will 
it lead to? Indeed, most OF 
== the houses had been damageas 
: fodder destroy d and there was 
the kh ari} 
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the South-Eastern extremity of the depres- 
sion, into the Van-Ganga. 

The people of badly affected Son now 
decided to give the lead. They conferred 
with the Block staff. An ad hoc committee 
consisting of the Panchayat Pradhans, the 
Gram Sevak of the circle, and the Block 
Overseer, was appointed. This led to 
work on digging a channel starting a! 


Bhakar. 
Village Pradhan’s Donation 


The Village Pradhan of Son donated 
Rs. 1,500 and the adult population under 


his leadership engaged in Shramdan. The 
Opposition of two villagers of Bhakar, 


through whose field the channel was 
pass, had to he surmounted, because ine} 
Were adamant and yielded ground only 
‘hen an assurance was given to them tnal 
ic dra) -hannel was only a tempo 
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submerging in all nearly four-fifths of the 
7511 acres of land. The huge sheet of 
water covered an area 44 miles long and 
34 miles wide. 

‘he Irrigation Department, according 


: 7 Lae 
the villag 


bulk of the flood water it would require at 
least Rs. 43,000 if labour could be procured 

the rate of Re. 1 per day. But landless 
labourers this time had deserted their 
damaged houses and gone away, with their 
cattle. to seek uncertain shelter as against 
the certain doom in their damaged houses. 
The only way open was Shramdan. 

The Pradhans of the five villages, led 
by the Pradhan of Son, gave an assurance 
that 1 district authorities provided 
they would marshall the entire 
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from the Wular in this year’s flood stews that their confluence at the place where it is at- 
‘the lake is dangerously filling up from silt. And present. The course of the river was regulated 
with the building of artificial embankments by him in such a manner that it flowed out 
the silting process is further speeded up, so right through the Wular lake. Suyya had many 


“much so that below Srinagar the river bed 18 villages reclaimed from marshy tracts by 
= : 4 of the coun on its left having embankments rais¢d all_round. them to 
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FLOOD PROBLEM IN KASHMIR 


ration were to be run by electric power, 
which the engineers proposed to generate 
at Mohora 17 miles away. It is interesting 
to note that originally this power-house 
which has been washed away by this 
year’s floods was meant for the dredging 
operations at Baramula. 

Another important recommendation of 
the engineers was to dig a spill channel 
from above Srinagar to be extended to the 
Wular lake by lowering the beds of the 
Jhelum tributaries on the western side. 
This they thought would carry a large pro- 
portion of flood waters and would defi- 
nitely help in saving the city from the 
fury of the floods. 

In 1905-6 the machinery required for 
the hydro-electric generating plant at 
Mohora and the dredgers for deepening the 
bed of the river at Baramula were order- 
ed from America. The Mohora power- 
house was completed by the end of 1907 
and the dredging operations began in 1908. 
By 1912 an area of 6,100 acres was reclaim- 
ed from round the Wular lake and allotted 
to cultivators for growing paddy. 

Fortunately for the valley there were 
no major floods for a quarter of a century. 
The dredging operations were considered 
by the State as useless expenditure and 
in 1917 the dredgers were sold as scrap. 
The excavated sand and silt deposited by 
the dredgers was washed back by rain into 
the river and the spill channel was slowly 
brought by greedy cultivators under the 
plough. In 1928, however, a serious flood 
towards the end of August gave a rude 
shock to the complacent administration. 
The lowlying parts of the city which had by 
then extended to a bigger area were inun- 
dated and destruction was caused to the 
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standing crops. The State Government 
undertook some half-hearted protection 


‘measures, by building artificial embank- 


ments round the low-lying parts of Srinagar 
—the chief aim being to save the city at 
the cost of the rest of the valley. 

The Central Water and Power Commis- 
sion has now prepared a Master Plan for 
protecting the valley from recurring floods. 
From the outline of the plan, it appears 
that it is fundamentally on the lines oF 
Maj. Lotbiniere’s Scheme, though more 
comprehensive. 


The chief remedy, however, lies in 
deepening the bed of the river not only 
below the Wular but also from Shadipur 
(the confluence of the Sindh and the 
Jhelum) to the mouth of the lake. With 
modern heavy dredgers it is not a difficult 
job. The Mohora Power House shall have 
to be rebuilt with more powerful genera- 
tors, to supply power to the dredgers and 
to relieve the load that Gandarbal Powe- 
House is carrying at present. 

Side by side with dredging operations 
it is also imperative that the waters of 
the Jhelum be taken direct from above 
Srinagar to the Wular over the low-lying 
swamps towards the west of the valley. 
Many engineering problems will arise here 
because the bed of the Dudhganga, an 
important tributary of the Jhelum on the 
west, is higher than the main river. The 
course of the ‘tributaries like Veshau, 
Lidder, Sindh and Pohru shall have to be 
regulated. 


Above all, sustained effort and cons- 
tant vigilance are to be maintained to 
save this beautiful land from the ravages 
of flood and famine. 


CHANGING THE MAP OF THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


By SATYABRATA GOSWAMI, m.a. 
Lecturer in Geography, Presidency College, 
Calcutta 


Tes receut visit of Mr. Tsedenbal, the Chair- 
mzn of the Council of Ministers of the Mongo- 
liar People’s Republic (MPR) or commonly 
known Outer Mongolia, to our country in 
Seostcmber last is an oceasion to renew and 
shienzthen the age-old contacts between the two 
countries, India is the only non-communist 
coun sry with which MPR, has been in diploma- 
tic relation since 1956 and trade relation since 
eCany 1959. Both the countries have been pass- 
in through a phase of transition to socialism 
bastd on planned economy and the cultural 
anc lingristic links between the two extend 
back to dim antiquity. In a joint press commu- 
nique issued in New Delhi on September 15, 
1959 the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, and the 
Afcngoliaa Chairman, Mr. Tsedenbal  re- 
afarmed their strong belief in the principles of 
heaceful co-existence and solution of all inter- 
national problems by peaceful means and the 
spilt of mutual understanding. Both the coun- 
tizes stand for strengthening the Afro-Asian 
sO :4arity and peace throughout the world. 
TL present essay gives a rapid view of Outer 
Aisngolia’s changing face with particular 
stiiss on the strategic value and socio-econo- 
mic sransformation of the country which lics in 
a delicate buffer zone between two great 
powers, tae Soviet Union on the north and the 
Cimese People’s Republic on the South. 
Politically oriented to the Soviet Union 
ar economically to both the neighbours, 
modern Outer Mongolia is constitutionally an 
inlependent sovereign republic in contrast to 
Inner Mongolia which forms an autonomous 
rez.cn of the Chirese territory, Notwithstand- 
ing “he full Chinese control, qa strong nation- 
al:st sentiment survives in Inner Mongolia as 
in Tibet for separation from the Chinese 
Pecgle’s Republic and union with MPR, to 
fomm what is known as the 
he * in which the Mongols and not the Hans 
ecusiitute the predominant cthnic stock. 
Mongolia, cancetved as such is more of a phy- 
sica] and cultural expression than a well- 
deEred political sarea. The expression is 
appled to the seemingly limitless land of the 


“Greater Mongo- 


blue sky, of pastoral nomadism and came 
caravan, of the desert riddle of the Gobi anc 
the encircling steppe, which extends northwar« 
from the Chinese Great Wall to the southerr 
frontier of Siberia. From this arid core hav 
started time after time waves of migrations t 
the farthest limits of Eurasia. 

During the 13th century, the Mongol: 
under Genghis Khan built up a vast empirt 
stretching from the Pacific Coast of Chiné 
westward to the Mediterranean. But owing tc 
difficulties of transport, tlie Mongol Empire 
began to disintegrate as soon as it was built 
so that under his grandson, Kublai Khan anc 
later successors, it shrank to what 1s now 
MPR and China without Tibet. The Yuan o! 
Mongol Dynasty ruled China for over ont 
hundred years and it was to the court o! 
Kublai Khan that the great explorer Marcc 
Polo came in the last quarter of the 13th cen- 
tury. Ultimately the Mongols were driven oul 
to their original desert and steppe homelanc 
north of the Great Wall by a  revitalizec 
Chinese nation. Meanwhile, the military spiril 
of the Mongols was softened by the spread o! 
Lamaisi Buddhism from Tibet and the Chinese 
control was gradually extcnded by the Mancht 
emperors ta inner Asian lands of Mongolia. 
Sinkiang and, for the first time, the  entiré 
Tibetan plateau. Since the beginning of the 
20th century, the subjugated Mongols felt a4 
strong resentment against the exploitation of 
their best land by the Chinese farmers and 
colonists and the monopolization of the majol 
part of their trade by the Chinese merchants. 
Naturally, a .widespread demand arose fol 
separation from Imperial China. After the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty by the 
Revolution of 1911, the Chinese control and 
supremacy declined very rapidly in Outer 
Mongolia which then for the first time showed 
signs of an opposite swing toward the Russian 
sphere of influence. After the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917, the Khalka tribe of Northern 
Mongolia received active support and help from 
the new Seviet regime to get back their mde- 
pendence. After a series of uprisings, they 
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finally broke with Ching in 1921 and declared movement of troops, tanks and trucks but > hey 


their newly organized country of Outer Mongo- 
lia as the Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR) 
in 1924. However, China did not give official 
recognition to this new sovereign State until 
January 5, 1946, when as a result of Soviet 
pressure and Sino-Soviet Yalta Agrtement of 
1945, followed by a plebiscite in Outer Mongo- 
lia, the Chinese Nationalist Government re- 
cognized the independence of MPR “in her 
existing beundaries.” The political future of 
MPR is thus assured by eliminating g source 
of fanciful Chinese irredentism. Curiously 
enough, although the agreement was ratified 
by the Chinese Communist Government, the 
formal recognition of Outer Mongolia’s inde- 
pendence was withdrawn in 1953 by the 
Nationalist Government of Taiwan. 


In spite of the existing agreements, there 
are considerable disputes between MPR and 
the Chinese People's Republic with regard 
to the fixation of the Altai Mountain border 
between western Outer Mongolia and China’s 
Sinkiang Province as well as the boundary 
between Guter and Inner Mongolia. Although 
the 2,700-mile long border of MPR with China 
is very neatly defined on Soviet maps, based 
on intensive survey, it is drawn very roughly 
on Chinese maps, claiming a good chunk of the 
border lands of MPR as their own. The signi- 
ficance of the border disputes lies in the exist- 
ence of Several gaps across the 13,000 feet high 
Altai Range, marking the strategic routes from 
the Soviet Union and MPR to the lowlands 
of Dzungaria and the Tarim basin in Sinkiang. 
Such conflicting claims on an uneconomic 
desert and mountain frontier fail to conceal a 
deep-seated suspicion of: each other in spite of 
their recent ideological alliance. The boun- 
daries next to the Soviet Union have also 
moved, as in 1945, when Tannu Tuva, a part 
of Mongclia, was incorporated within the 
U.S.8.R. Soviet interest in MPR is evident 
for several reasons. Firstly, the northern 
border of Outer Mongolia is very close to the 
vital trans-Siberian railway, while its southern 
border holds the key to Sinkiang through Altai 
gateways end to Inner Mongolia and Manchuria 
across the plateau of Gobi and steppe  grass- 
lands. Moreover, the vast stretches of the 
Mongolian plains are not only suitable for the 


also provide ideal sites for the building of air 
bases. The strategic value of Outer Mongc.ias 
position was clearly shown during the last 
Great War when the Soviet-Mongol motorized 
forces advanced from their mobilizing bases in 
inner ASia against the retreating Japa.ese 
army in Manchuria and Korea. MPR i. 
therefore, destined to play a role in the his ory 
of modern Eurasia, contrary to its econcmic 
viability and who knows in future it will not 
become a bone of contention between Cl ina 
and the Soviet Union! 


Apparently common Sino-Soviet inte-es:. 
in MPR is shown by the building of mocern 
means of communications, automobile ro: ds, 
railways and air lines, telephone and telegr tpi. 
links to tap its resources and promote mutus: 
trade for closer integration of the Commu.ixi 
world, but Russian control in defending sud 
mobilizing this area is exclusive of the Chir ec 
economia penetration. The political on. 
economic tes with the Soviet Union have b « 
strengthened by the completion in 1949 oi 
railroad between Ulan Bator, the capita: 
MPR, and Ulan Ude on the Trans-Sibet ia 
railway in the U.S.S.R. In late 1955, the U a 
Ude-Ulan Bator railway was extended sou.h- 
ward beyond the frontier of Outer Mongolia ty 
join the Chinese capital, Peking, vig Tsin n 
railhead in Inner Mongolia. This trair- 
Mongolian railroad is not only a vital luk 
between MPR and its northern and south. 1m 
neighbours, but it shortens the Mosccw- 
Peking run via Ulan Bator by nearly 700 mi.e~ 
in comparison with the similar run wa Men- 
chouli on the Russo-Chinese border. A mo 0: 
able highway parallels the Peking-Uian Batir- 
Ulan Ude rail route. Several air lines a +o 
operate between the Soviet Union and Mil. 
and it is only since December, 1958, that + 
recular air service has been started betwe n 
Ulan Bator -and Peking. These up-to-dete 
means of communications tend to break tie 
pattern of traditional camel and horse trar -- 
port, while strengthening economic and eultw :! 
bonds with the neighbours. 


Historically Outer Mongolia’s foreign tra le 
was for the most part oriented towatds ‘Chin -; 
but since 1921 the direction of trade has bern 
reversed to the Soviet Union. Since 1953, 
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however, active trade with China has been re- practically all 


vired and lately there has been a seri¢s of 
tr_je agreements between MPR and Ching for 
th: reciprocal exchange of goods. According to 
1¢.6 agreement, MPR delivers to China, horses, 
furs, wool, hides, and other livestock products 
in return for silk textiles, leather manufactures, 
to_acco, tea, rice, dried and fresh fruits and 
ot. sr consumer goods. In 1958, the MPR 
Givernment made a timely gift of 15,000 
dr_ught horses to help speed China’s agricul- 
tucal “Leap Forward.” The recent resumption 
of the Clhinese-Mongol trade is an indication 
of growing economic co-operation among 
MOR, China and the Soviet Union, although 
th: political influence in MPR is exclusively a 
R_ssian reserve, 

The socio-economic developments that 
h.-e been taking place since the second quar- 
te. of this century have already altered the 
fuadamental pattern of MPR. Before ‘1921, 
tk social structure of the country was com- 
posed of three basic. elements—the feudal lords, 
lema priests and common livestock herders, 
c.led arais. The present social complex bears 
vty littl semblance to the old one; the first 
a:.d seccnd elements have been virtually rooted 
o.t, while the third has undergone a drastic 
c7ange in character. Feudalism is now a thing 
c: the past, and the temporal control of Lama- 
ixma has already vanished from the land. Serfs 
vy rking in lamaseries have now been made 
f e. Arats are, however, still being won persua~ 
s'-ely away from their private ownership of 
stack to co-operative herding, although indivi- 
cal ownership of cattle, equipment and dwell- 
izz places (camp sites) has been guaranteed by 
e-ticle 6 cf the 1940 Constitution, But Article 
F clearly states that “land, natural resources, 
{. ctories, mines, metal working, communica- 
tons, banks and the mechanized hay-making 
s-ations which are a key-modernizing factor in 
nationalized.” In 
7440, MPR announced the conchusion of the 
‘emocratic revolution and the opening of a 
t-w stege—the stage of socialist transforma- 
tion and socialist construction.”” Under the 
‘:adership of the Mongolian Peoples’s Revo- 
iztionary Party and Soviet direction, pastoral 
. tivities ‘Have largely been collectivized so that 
. stwhile romads are gradually being drawn 
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peasants and herdsmen have 
Jeined co-operativis. Greater use of the Mon- 
golian grazing land has been made possible by 
digging several thousand wells as a part of the 
planned developmnt of the country’s economy. 
The total livestock population of all kinds in 
MPR is about 30 millions, while the human 
beings number only one million; so, there is an 
average of 30 head per capita—the highest in 
the world. The widespread application of 
modern technology and _ science to animal 
husbandry in the form of selective and stock 
breeding and the availability of free veterimary 
service have improved the pastoral wealth of 
MPR to a considerable extent. In contrast to 
pastoralisin, cultivation of crops, like wheat, 
oats, bariey, millet, and rye holds very little 
promise for further expansion owing to conti- 
nental extremes and fluctuating marginal rai. 
Economie and technical aid agreement between 
the U.S.S.R. and MPR has been renewed on 
February 10, 1959, for Soviet assistance in the 
development of Mongolia’s virgin lands, by 
providing the country during 1959-60 period 
with 550 combine harvestors and other farm 
machinery and making available the services 
of Russian agricultural engineers and special- 
ists. Industrial and urban development under 
the Sino-Soviet economic and_ technical co- 
operation with MPR has already shaken the 
very foundation of the traditional Mongol life. 

Transition to socialism continues to be the 
announced goal of the Mongolian development. 
MPR has already completed two Five-Year 
Plans (1948-52, 1953-57) and is now in the 
midst of , Three-Year Plan (1958-60). The 
1948-52 Plan did not involve collectivization 
but laid stress on the foimation of producérs’ 
stock-breeding associations and reorganization 
of the scattered and mobile herdsmen in fixed 
communities, Under the subsequent plans, 
peasants and herdsmen have been gathered in 
co-operatives which now co-exist with the farms. 
owned by the State. Outer Mongolia’s march 
towards socialism is now almost complete. Such | 
is the changing face of the land under the blue 
sky which has witnsesed in course of a few 
decades a swiftly-moving drama of a nation’s 
rise from the stage of the wandering herdsmen 
to a progressive twentieth-century State in the 
midst of the gathering “red clouds,” continually 


= fixed communities. By this spring * (1959), drifted from its outer horizons, 
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TIBET AND BRITISH INDIA IN THE 18TH CENTURY 
By KANCHAN MAJUMDAR, ™.4. 


BEHIND the icy ramparts of the Himalayas lies 
an undulating land of glaciers and eternal 
snow, of founded hills and perilous precipices, 
of swift-flowing torrents and shining streams, 
of patches of green, brown and yellow. ‘This 
is Tibet in its majestic elevation, the forbidden 
land, the land of magic and mystery, of sorcery 
and superstition and consequently of abiding 
appeal to the adventurers. It is inhabited by a 
people, sunk in sullen indifference tc the events 
happening elsewhere, wrapped up in their own 
world of necromancy, “of bewildering medley 
of gods and goddesses, Buddhas and Bodhi- 
satvas, guardian deities and canonised saints, 
ghouls, goblins and demons, deified kings and 
spirits of every conceivable description, para- 
dises, earths and hells.” (Lord Ronaldshay: 
Lands of the Thunderbolt, Sikkim, Chumbi 
and Bhutan, p. 108). While kaleidoscopic 
changes have taken place in the neighbouring 
countries, the Tibetans seem to remain in the 
same old world, where Guru Padmasambhaba, 
the venerable ‘Rimpoche’, the founder of the 
strange religion of Lamaism, that baffling com- 
pound of demonology. magic and superstition, 
found them in the middle of the eighth century 
A.D. Guru Padmasambhaba, a priest of the 
Tantrik Yogachara School of Buddhism went 
to Tibet sometime in 747 A.D. at the invita- 
tion of King Thi-Sorn Detsan. He founded 
Lamaism under the title of Guru Rimpoche. 
(See L. A. Waddell: The Buddhism of Tibet). 
Today also with the first shaft of the sun 
falling on it, the Potala (Potala palace, the 
winter residence of the Dalai Lama) glitters, 
the weird prayer barrels rotate in their awful 
monotony, the Lamas and the incarnations sit 
in calm resignation before the Buddha images, 
the scores of lamaseries reverberate with 
chants an invocations lending the air an e€trie 
ring, the people, a simple buoyant host enjoy 
the corybantic dramas with drums, conches, 
cymbals and trumpets, the shaggy yaks laden 
with musk, hide and wool wend their way to 
China, Bhutan, Sikkim and India. Nothing 
seems to have changed here. Science and 


technology, inventions and discoveries anc .1} 
that goes by the name of modernism iavé 
failed to penetrate the veil of isolation, yw uch 
shrouds the forbidden land. The excltsive 
temperament of the people has connived vith 
the geographical factors in sealing Tibei: 1-1- 
metically from the rest of the world. 


Early Commercial Relations 


Long before the British set their feet 
India, the latter had very close relation «ith 
Tibet—the relation being two-fold, — relig ou 
and commercial. Trade between India wid 
Tibet passed through Bhutan, which lay in‘c:- 
posed between them. The sturdy folks inha i. 
ing the foothills of the Himslayas, the tora: 
region and the country now. known as AS ii. 
plied brisk trade with their Tibetan coun ¢°- 
parts. Chauna, in the JKairapur-duar (we 
months’ journey from Lhasa), and Gecgunst er 
(four miles from Chauna) were two busy trade 
centres, where the Tibetans sold rock salt, go'c 
dust, woollens, horses, Chinese silks and ¢ 101. 
other goods for coarse silk, dry fish, bufi.tc 
horns, pearls and corals, skins, ircn and lec 
brought by the Assamese traders. ibhutan <nd 
Tibet were links in the Sino-Indian tre ds. 
Smoking pipes of Chinese make, Chinese si- <s, 
woollen stuff and rock salt were made availa. 
to Assam through the Tibetan and Bhutan : 
merchanzs. Besides, Assam depended on Ti x* 
and China for silver. (Pemberton: Report .- 
Bhutan, pp. 78-83). 

In the first decade of the nineteenth centin 
goods worth Rs. 2 lakhs were being traced 
every year in this quarter. About the yar 
1820, the Lhasa merchants brought with thin 
Rs. 70,000 to purchase goods from the Assam ~: 
merchants. (See Mackenzie: North Ecs: 
Frontier, p. 15; Pemberton: Report on Bhauten 
p. 151; 8S. K. Bhuyan: Anglo-Assamese Rel1- 
tions—1771-1826). This close commercii 
relationship of India with Tibet, Bhutan, Nep: |. 
Sikkim and China could not be lost sight i 
by the British and the early British rult:s 
strove to strengthen this tie. 


~~» 


3l- 
Warren Hastings and Tibet 


Warren Hastings’ governorship of Bengal 
was coincident with the initiation of British 
Inc:a’s ecntact with Tibct. Hastings aimed at 
estanlishing trade relationship with Tibet on 
go'«rnmental level and hence he sent commer- 
cla. missions there. The despatch of these 
mi3.ions was, however, . the postlude of a 
po tical event. 

Since 1765 Cooch Behar had been a 
den-ndency of the East India Company. The 
Security and peace of Cooch Behar were 
threatened by the repeated predatory activities 
of the neighbourining Bhutanese. The matter 
care to a head when the Bhutanese under Deb 
Juchar, their king, harried the country in 1772, 
lee~ing a trail of utter destruction. The ruler 
of Sooch Behar, Raja Dharendra Narayan in- 
vcLed British assistance (Bengal Secret Letter 
to Court, January 15, 1773) and the Govern- 
meat of Bengal sent Captain John Jones to 
excel the Bhutanese from Cooch Behar. The 
Bastanese alarmed at the approach of the 
B~tish forces sought help from the Tibetan 
Grvernment. (Bhuyan: Op. cit.,.p. 34). The 
[Ctiai Lema, the pontifical ruler being’a minor 
at that time, Tesho Lama, the regent sent a 
d-sutation to Warren Hastings under Puran 
Gr Gosain, a Saivaite monk requesting cessa- 
timn of hostilities. He wrote, “I now with my 
head uncovered entreat that you may cease all 
hestilities against the Deb in future.’ The 
eter of the Lama was received by the 
C ivernor-General on March 29, 1774. The 
l~ser was couched in a very conciliatory tone 
cesigned to assuage the wrath of the Governor- 
Gzneral caused by the provocative action of 
t-2 Bhutan Raja. The Lama craved indulgence 
cf the Governor-General for “the Deb’s (the 
Laja of Bhutan) criminal misconduct in com- 
mtting ravages and other outrages” on the 
Indian border in consideration of the fact that 
tre Raja “is of a very rude and ignorant race.” 
Tne Lama “reprimanded the Deb for his past 
~isconduct” and “admonished him to desist 

~om his evil practices in future and to be sub- 
-rvient to you (the Governor-General) in all 
ratters’” "(Mission of G. Bogle to Tibet, edited 
TV veto pp. 2-3; see also Pemberton: 
“p, cit., Agpendiz, Dp. 100) . Hastings ‘gccepted 
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this overture for peace and a treaty was con- 
cluded with Bhutan on April 25, 1774 at the 
intercession of the Tesho Lama. (Aitchison: 
A Collection of Treanes, Engagements and 
Sanads, Vol. I, p. 142. Sikkim and Bhutan 
were tributory to Tibet). The friendly gesture 
of the Tibetan Government led Hastings to 
concelve the plan of establishing closer com- 
mercial relation with it. Besides, an amicable 
relation with Tibet brought in its train the 
prospect of trade relation with China through 
the good offices of the Teshu Lama who wielded 
great indluence at the court of Chinese Emp®*ror 
Kien Lung (1736-1796). Trade with China 
and Tibet through Bhutan was deemed more 
convenient since traders trading through Nepal 
were subjected to extortionate imposts levied 
on them by the Nepalese officers. (Bhuyan: 
Op. cit., p. 79; Capt. S. Turner: Account of 
an Emtassy to the Court of Tesho Lama in 
Tibet, pp. xii-xili). Hence, it was decided by 
the Council at Calcutta to send a commercial! 
mission to Tibet under George Bogle, a clerk 
of the Sadar Diwany Adalat. He was commis- 
sioned to ascertain the course of the river 
Brahmeputra (sometime before this Rennel 
had found out the source of the Brahmaputra 
river) and the state of the country through 
which it runs besides exploring the possibilities 
of commercial traffic to China through Tibet. 
He was asked to take samples of tradeable 
goods like gold, silver, precious stones, musk, 
salt, etc. Bogle was accorded aq cordial re- 
ception by the Tesho Lama, who agreed to 
facilitate smooth intercourse of trade between 
India and Tibet. On 26th February, 1775, the 
Governor-General laid before the Board a 
letter from Bogle narrating his impression 
about the Tesho Lama and the prospect of 
trade with Tibet. Bogle wrote, “The principal 
articles of trade between Bengal and Tibet are 
broad cloth, attar, skins, neel (indigo), pearls, 
coral, ambar and other beads, chauk, spices, 
tobacco, sugar, malda-striped satins and a few 
white cloths. chiefly coarse; the return is made 
in gold dust, musk and ‘cow-tails. ” (Secret 
Select Committee Proceedings, 24th February, 
1775, Vol. I, p. 254). Bogle’s description of 
Tibet, its government and sundry other details 
form a valuable source of information about 
the early British connection with Tibet, 
Considerable change had in the meantime taken 
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place in the constitution of the Government of 
Bengal. The operation of the Regulating Act 
of 1774 leit the Governor-General at the mercy 
of the 4 ccuncillors and very often he was out- 
voted in the Council. ‘On return from Tibet, 
Bogle found Clevering, Francis and Monson 
dominating the Council and Bogle could expect 
no fair treatment from the triumvirate since 
the letter regarded him as a favourite of Hast- 
ings. Bogle lost his post in the Government 
and acted as Hastings’ Secretary for some 
time. “On December, 1774, the Governor- 
General proposed that Bogle be allowed a 
monthly salary of Rs. 1,2C0 during the time 
he was employed on the mission and the motion 
was carried.” (G. W: Forrest: Selections from 
the State Papers of the Governors-General of 
India, Vol. I, Warren Hastings, p. 311). The 
friendly relation thus forged with Tibet was 
cemented by the despatch of two other missions 
to the Lama in 1776 and 1777, both being led 
by Dr. Hamilton, who accompanied Bogle in 
1774. 


Bogle was again asked on 9th April, 1779, 
to proceed to Bhutan and Tibet “for the pur- 
pose of cultivating and improving the good 
understanding subsisting between the chiefs of 
those countries and the government and to 
endeavour to establish a free and lasting inter- 
course of trade with the kingdom of. Tibet and 
the other states to the northward of Bengal.” 
(Ibid; see also Markham (Edited): Mission 
of G. Bogle to Tibet). But the death of the 
Tesho Lama in the meanwhile led Hastings to 
abandon the scheme till it was revived in 1784, 
when Captain Samuel Turner led a commercial 
mission to Tibet. Samuel Turner met the new 
Tesho Lama and reported to the Governor- 
General thus, “Tesho Lama is at this time 
about eighteen months of age. He did not 
speak a word but made most expressive signs 
and conducted himself with astonishing dignity 
and decorum. His feature good, small black 
eyes, an animated expression of countenance 
and altogether I thought him one of the 
handsomest children I had ever seen—’’ (Secret 
Select Committee Proceedings, 13th April, 
1784, Vol. ITZ, p. 1080). Turner had an imter- 
view with the little Tesho Lama in state. He 
reported: “, . . . The little creature turned 
looking _ steadfastly towards me with the “ 
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appearance of much attention while I spoke 
and nodded with repeated but slow move tent 
of the head as though he understood and an- 
adie every word but could not utter ga r-pls 
. he was silent and sedate . . . . I must 
own his behaviour on this occasion 
appeared yerfectly natural and spontan. ous 
and not directed by any action or 1% 
of authority.” (Jbid). Next day he met tie 
Lama again and made him some _ prese it-, 
“. . . He (the Lama) was very much stiack 
with a small clock . . . He admired it bn 
with gravity and without any childish ¢ no- 
tion.” ([bid. p. 1081; see also Capt. S. Tu-- 
ner: Account of an Embassy to the Court 0; 
Tesho Lama in Tibet). When Turner paid his 
last visit to the Lama, he “received (from tlt 
Lama) his despatches for the Governor-Gen 1; 
and from his parents two pieces of satin for 
the Governor with many compliments . . 
(Ibid, p. 1081; see also Capt. §. Turrer: 
Account of an Embassy to the Court of Te:ho 
Lama in Tibet). 
Sometime during Hastings’ goverror- 


Generalship of Bengal, a Buddhist monast:ry 
for the Tibetan merchants and pilgrims vas 


built at the request of the Tesho Lama on -he 


bank of the river Hugli, immediately oppo: ite 
the town of Calcutta. (G. Basak: J.A.S.B., 
Vol. LIX, 1890, pp. 61-62. 


Cornwallis and Tibet 


This cordiality between the Tibetan and 
Indian governments was put to a test during 
the Governor-Generalship of Lord Cornwal is. 
The Raja of Nepal had strained relation wth 


‘the Tibetan Government and consequently w th 
the 


Chinese Government (China was tne 
suzerain power of -Tibet). The Raja o! 
Nepal appealed to the. Governor-General] ior 
help against the ‘Tibetans, which, howev:r, 
was turned down as that would have alienat:d 
the Tibetan and the Chinese governments alil ec. 
This would, besides, have had prejudicial effect 
trade and commert:. 
Cornwallis was eager to boost up the flouris1- 
ing Indo-Tibetan and Sino-Indian trade aid 
one of the motives underlying hisemmerciil 
oy with the Nawab of Oudh in 1788 ws 
. 40 see new channels of wealth and cori- 
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me*ze opened with the neighbouring countries 
of vepal, Tibet and Assam.” (W. S. Setton- 
Kar-: Sélections from Caleutta Gazette, Vol. I, 
p. =<62, August 21, 1788, Quoted in Bhuyan, 
Op. Cit., p. 345). 

The efforts of these early British rulers of 
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India to establish and strengthen commercial 
relation with Tibet amounted to little more 
than a peep into the mysterious Jand. As yet 
no political relation worth the name had been 
forged. Tibetan exclusiveness stood in the way 
of closer nexus between the two countries, 
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PROBE THE STRATOSPHERE 


By M. CHERNENKO 


Soviet Meteorological Rockets 


A column of bright flame rises from 
tke ground, splashing patches of light on 
tke ice lying around. It resembles the 
tei. of the fairy-tale fire-bird. In an in- 
stent, the big projectile ejecting flame 
scezs high in the sky, rapidly gaining speed 
ir its fight to the unexplored expanses. 
Szentists gathered in a hut on the edge 
o. an Arctic islet watch, and dozens of 
in truments track the flight of another 
Scviet meteorological rocket launched 
fr-m Hayes Island lying almost in the 
eectre of Franz Josef Land. 

Those rockets are much smaller and 
lc.s pretentious than their bigger counter 
ozrts, the geophysical rockets. They carry 
ro passengers and they cannot boast of 
Ss irming outer space. Their tasks are 
s.capler and far more modest: to reach an 
éeliitude of 80 to 90 kilometres, reporting 

eck the temperature and pressure, and. 
upon reaching the upper stratosphere, shoot 
be2k to the earth the head or the fore-part, 
crrrying various instruments. 

The upward flight lasts several minutes, 
ciring which the transmitter of the rocket 
sends signals to the earth whete they are 
recorded on the film. Their deciphering 
“ekes hours, for during ascent the rocket 
szts heated from friction, and this natur- 
«ly affects the reading of the instruments. 


me we 


’ © Return of the Rocket 
The return is not so simple. At first, 
cae parachute only stabilises the flight, for 


the air is still too thin to fill it. The fill- 
ing begins only at an altitude of 60 kilo- 
metres. The “delayed opening jump” is 
over, and normal descent begins. Almost 
an hour passes before the head of the 
rocket touches the ground. Skiers rush 
to the place where it is going to land, and 
finally the parachute sprawls on the snow 
in a purple blotch. 

The exploration of the stratosphere by 
means of meteorological rockets came to 
be undertaken on a particularly large scale 
in the USSR during the International Geo- 
physical Year. According to the inter- 
national programme in this period, 125 
rockets were fired from Hayes Island (on 
the 80th parallel), from medium latitudes 
in the USSR, and from the Soviet diesel- 
electric ship the “Ob,” then sailing in 
Antarctic waters. 

Now, in keeping with the programme 
of international geophysical co-operation, 
more meteorological rockets are being 
Jaunched for purposes of investigation. 

Have these rockets added anything new 
to our store of knowledge about the enve- 
lope of air encasing our planet? What 
scientific and practical significance do the 


data, obtained with their help, possess? 
We asked these questions at the Central 
Aerological Observatory of the Central 


Weather Service Department. 

Now before I go on any further, let me 
make this reservation. Even scientists 
know still far from everything about the 
perpetual circulation of matter in the 
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depihs of the ocean of air. We were able 
to reach these places relatively not so long 
ago. Although every new rocket brings 
new data, which makes it possible some- 
times to verify one or another hypothesis, 
they are still not enough. Nevertheless, 
man has already unravelled some of the 
_ mysteries. 


ozone, but it is this that absorbs the Niu - 
harmful radiation. 

The temperature is also definitely know» 
now. In moderate latitudes, up to altitude: o 
10-11 km.—this is the lower part of the atr_o-- 
phere, which is called the troposphere—tle: 
temperature of the air goes down by 6-6.5° C 
at every kilometre. After that, up to the ¢!t- 


' tude of 35 km. and higher, the temperature ri-c>. 


Where the Weather is Made 


We know that the atmosphere stretches 
up to hundreds of kilometres away from 
the surface of the Earth. Of particular 
interest though is the layer which is 80-90 
kilometres from the Earth. It is here that 
more than 95 per cent of the atmosphere’s 
entire mass is concentrated. And it is here 
that the layers of air are still relatively 
dense. Higher up, the air is rarefied to an 
extreme degree. Higher up lies the do- 
main of the ionosphere, where complex 
processes take place inside atoms and 
molecules. 

The movement of air masses and the 
distribution of density and temperature up 
to 80-90 km. have direct bearing on man’s 
daily activities. It is here that the weather 
is made. Aircraft already fly here, and it 
is here that m the not-so-distant future 
the spaceships returning from distant 
voyages will come up against their greatest 
difficulty, for any material object entering the 
dense layers of the earth’s atmosphere is liable 
to burn up. Another important thing is that 
this layer protects man and all animal life on 
earth from the sun’s lethal] short-wave radia- 
tion and its ultra-violet and X-rays. 

_ Temperature and Composition of Air 



















After ten years of rocket exploration, it 
has been firmly established that the composi- 
tion of the air all the way up _ to the lower 
boundary of the ionosphere is the same as at 
the surface of the Earth, Nitrogen and oxygen 
omprise wore than 99 per cent of it. There is 
nly the millionth fraction of a per cent of 
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reaching at the height of about 50 km, 9 peak 
close to 0°. Higher than 50 km. and up to ‘} 
upper boundary of the stratosphere, the tin.- 
perature again drops, going down to an avel i: 
of 60°C ard sometimes even 90°C below 2: ru. 
at the height of 80-90 km. This is alredy 
the cold of outer space. 


Seasonal Changes in “Climate” of 
Stratosphere 


One of the most interesting discoveries 1: 
recent years is that of seasonal changes in «hi 
“climate” of the stratosphere. It has been cs a- 


blished thxt the stratosphere has its own wint r. 


spring, summer and autumn. The geographic :1 
latitudinal peculiarities im temperature a1 
pressure distribution have also been asc r 
tained; they are the more pronounced t1 
further we get north and south of the Iquat or 
This means that there is an equatorial zone 2 
tremendous altitudes too. 


It was thought but recently that invasio i 
of air marses (polar or tropical) and cyclor:s 
and anti-cylones take place only in the tropcs- 
phere, at e relatively low altitude. Now rx 
know that these processes also take place t 
most of the stratosphere, setting enormous 1:1 
masses into motion. The influence of te 
continental climate and of oceans is likewi ¢ 
felt up to great heights. 


By far not everything that scientists har« 
learnt has been given a clear physical explant: - 
tion. Nor aré they clear on the entire mechi - 
nism of the interaction of air masses deep 7: 
the atmosphere. The exploration of the stratos. 
phere will therefore continue until we have : 
far clearer picture of it. 
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CREATIVE WRITING AND THE CRITICS 


By AMARESH DATTA, M.a., 


University 


T-e creative writer working through a 
sc:ial medium is perhaps more diréctly 
ecerned than other artists, with the 
vaole of terrestrial life and its different 
m-aunifestations on various levels of exis- 
teace. His work therefore lends itself 
more easily to political, moral or philoso- 
geical consideration. Every age makes its 
c-m evaluation of his work in reference to 
1 temper and endemic ideas. And what 
iz known as literary epoch is not only 
r-arked by its characteristic art-form, but 
é.so by a criterion of judgment based on 
vrlues from an exclusive sphere and some- 
times even on a confusion of values. The 
v.riter may get influenced by the thought- 
Luibit and the technical innovations of: his 
~ 7e or as a social being with his normai 
caving for security and fame may fume 
‘> cower under regimentation of ideas and 
* gals, but as an artist he cannot afford to 
"= constantly disturbed by the neglect that 
—.s work meets or the violent enthusiasm 
iat is creates. For his categories are 
' fferent and he sees man not as a social 
“nd political animal or as a moral being, 
:at simply as man, as a kind of embodi- 
“ent of a life-force, that manifests itself 
.2 its bewildering variety on the physical 
-Jane and seeks its fulfilment in the quest 
‘sr a higher order of reality. No true 
=rtist can accept a doctrinaire assessment 
* his works. 

A great writer may force his readers 
‘3 aecept him on his own terms and may 
even endeavour to define canons by which 
e should like to get his works judged, 
cut his ultimate responsibility is towards 
aimself and his own vision of truth. 
Politics, ethics or philosophy provide him 
vith situations and germinating thoughts 
jsut he h#S fo eschew their specific impli- 
zations in order. to be able to deal with 
the fundamentally human reaction to them. 


of Saugar 


For patterns of experience he would rathe 
turn to anthropology or the anthropomo! 
phic concept of religion than to the se 
and formulated views of life evolve 
through politics, ethics and philosoph: 
The great writer in discovering the vit 
rhythm of life has to work throug 
certain archetype which neither the cor 
ventional morality nor political ideals ca 
create or provide. As a rule the artist ha 
little power over the political pride an 
prejudice of his environment and eve 
when he accepts an attitude of commi' 
ment, his primary aim is to reveal th 
essential nature of life—its psyche, and it 
destiny—its conscious urge for self-realizz 
tion, the one hidden under the debris c 
polemic thoughts and the other in the dark 
ness of the Unknown. In his create 
world he therefore allows life to creat 
its own morality which may sometimes g 
against the accepted codes of ethics oc 
politics, but this does not make hir 
anxious or diffident about the truth o 
experience. Under all circumstances hi 
concern is always with the deeper trutl 
He may discover the ethos of human exis 
tence like Dante in the archetypal desig: 
of religious experience or like Shakespear 
in the web and rhythm of the vast mas 
of unchartered life, or like Camus c 
The Plague or Ugo Betti of the Queen and th 
Rebels in a given political situation. It is 
therefore, evident that political or more 
consideration will only blur our under 
standing of a work of art. Artist’s visio: 
of design or chaos may give us jolts b 
disclosing unpleasant facts of experience 
but it does not really disturb or confus 
the goings-on of our everyday social life 
On the contrary, by revealing new horizon 
and adding new dimensions to our percey 
tion, if widens our sensibility to truth. Th 
society gradually gets adjusted to th 
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significance of the artistic discovery and 
accommodates more and more of lite by 
being forced to remove further its boun- 
dary lines. And since the artist’s world 
is not one of assumptions, he is free. to 
discover and assimilate new truths for 
his comprehension of the mystery of life. 
Politics or ethics, on the other hand, tend 
to codify .and can seldom make any 
estimate beyond its basic assumptions. And 
though founded on empirical knowledge, 
these assumptions acquire in course of time 
powers of commandment and often lead to 
a state of affairs where the end gets 
confused with the means. The artist follows 
the inductive method and always keeps 
an open mind and tries to reach a state of 
being in the process of becoming. He does 
not distort life to fit it into rigid social or 
political pattern. He is therefore, free 
from the inner fear that instigates the 
procrastean attitude of mind. A work of 
art when it is liked or valued as a docu- 
ment of political or ethical truism, is liked 
for wrong reasons. 

The artist is condemned to be free though 
not quite in the existentialist sense. He is 
condemned by society that secretly pines 
for freedom but refuses to take the risk and 
so allows its artists and thinkers to live 
and die as martyrs for the great ideal it 
cherishes. He is condemned also by himself 
to be free and fearless because his values 
are absolute and he is uncompromising in 
his search. He knows the Sisyphean nature 
of his task, but in his ascent he goes confid- 
ent and keeps his sight fixed to the hazy 
peak. Or like Kafka’s Land Surveyor he 


may get involved in earthly coils, but it is 


only the vision of the castle that will give 
significance to the varied fare of his expe- 
rience. And since he tries to understand 
life- in its entirety—through its vital urge 
and impulse, its intellectual groaning and 
spiritual aspiration—he can realise in his 
own experience both the uniqueness and 
the universality of the truth of life. And 
lastly, one of the important functions of 
art is to liberate things and thoughts from 
their purely earthly moorings for gaining 
a proper perspective and the artist has to 


pass through stages of involvement and dis- 


7 
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intoxication in the process of creation. AU 


this demands an approach to literatic 
that is uninhibited and free from kc 
dogmas and shibboleths of our tentat.ve 


philosophies of life. Artist’s personality -- 
no doubt moulded, and even enriched by 
his environment and the dominating id2as 
of his age, but his work has someth n» 
absolute about it. Some aspects of vs 
work may also be better explained in -- 
ference to his belief and particular fa-is 
of his life but his work transcends ‘h- 
limitations of his personality and its ul 
mate appeal is to the artistic sensitiv 1; 
of man. Circumscribed by motive—h g. 
or low-—the ordinary connoisseurs of 11 
cannot fully apreciate the artist’s untir:n: 
pursuit of his ideal which in fact is a fr :e- 
man’s worship of truth. The man wa: 
creates may abide our questions, but 11- 
work is free. 

It is not surprising if art is exploi'c.j 
by saciety for noble or ignoble cause; wi 
is disconcerting is the fact that there is a 
strong tendency on the part of centralizzd 
institutions to dictate the ideal of art axl 
progagate the relevance of moral or pol:u- 
cal consideration. The common reader of li ¢- 
rature is usually right in his judgment and 
appreciation, but his sound art-sense i: 
often shocked and mutilated by the dic a 
torial pronouncements forced on .him 9v 
the organized societies of interested critics 
Writers as well as critics are not only to 
be left to their own initiative but be allo v- 
ed to work individually to make their ove 
assessment. Whatever the circumstanc:s. 
the writer must find his inner freedcm. 
and maintain an attitude of indifferen:e 
to meanings and motives attributed to |i- 
work and this he can do only when 74 
makes and prompts others to. make tue 
proper distinction between the intrinsic 
and extrinSic worth of his writing. [. 
politics or philosophy is judged by its ov> 
canons, I do not see any reason why liter. 
ture should be judged by any  principl:- 
other than literary or aesthetic. It may | 
argued that literature is: more a matter > 
general pursuit and that since if does nn 
necessarily demand any academic trainin3, 
its practice is. more easily accessible to tLe 
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common man. But the fact is that litera- 
tcre too has its characteristic speciality for 
i= we add to the writer’s quest of truth, 
ros search for form and beauty, we will be 
c.:liged to treat him as a_ technician of a 
kmd. Even Homer was a specialist in his 
cvn way. So a dispassionate attitude like 
txat of scientist seems to be the right atti- 
t_de of a writer especially in the moderri 
yorld. His strength lies not in the politi- 
c:l power or the moral passion that he can 
g-nerate, but in his loyalty to his own vision 
c. beauty and truth. As a social entity with 
l.s sense of social responsibility he may 
y ay his role in society and even utilize his 
experiences thus gained for artistic purposes 
hat his function as artist is not to defend 
tie bad against the worse, but to -xeveal 
~4.e truth as well as the peculiar beauty 
ixherent in: it. Others may, sometimes 
vith justification, fight their own battles 
t<y social or political justice denied to him. 
ut his work only needs defense against 
ae vagaries of time. : ; 
When we think ‘of the brotherhood ot 
—riters, we think in terms of collectivism 
and use political tools for what we consi- 
-2r artist’s freedom. But all the freedoms 
cuaranteed in the Constitution . cannot 
—ake up the sum of that inner freedom 
‘raat the artist needs for his solitary search. 
— the artist works through means other 
‘nan those of his own his end is bound to 
e mixed up with foreign grains. 
Literary conferences are affairs of re 
sant times. They often tend to devote 
=nemselves to discussing non-literary prob- 
“sms and end up with pious resolutions 
=amed and passed with political passion 
=nd fervour. This fosters a kind of union- 
‘sm and by laying emphasis on a specific 
-ollective attitude, creates a fighting forum 
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for extraneous causes. There is no need 
for writers to be always willing to agree- 
and be united with a common ideology and 
slogan, for they have no categorical impe- 
ratives and they contribute, each in his 
own way, to the understanding of this 
perennially complicated human life only 
through their individual groping and per- 
sonal discovery of truth. 

Political, moral or philosophical consi- 
deration, I believe, is basically irrelevant 
to the evaluation of creative writing, not 
only because if is unjust, but mainly be- 
cause it undermines the specific value of 
literature. Writers, for obvious reasons, 
would choose democratic environment for 
his living, but a democracy that is suspi- 
cious of idiosyncrasies and chalks out plans 
for creative writing is no better than totali- 
tarianism. The principle of decentraliza- 
tion is a sound basis and may be carried to 
its very extreme for cultural activities. 
The artist carves out for himself in his own 
individual way, his milieu and he has his 
public ‘to praise or censure his work. But 
io try to impose a judgment on his work 
is to spoil both the artist and the common 
lover of art. Learned societies may 
honour and reward an author for. certain 
qualities they have discovered in his writ- 
ings but let them not monopolize the right 
to judge or boast of their infallibility. 
And finally if we have learnt to love art 
for its intrinsic value, let us remember 
that in our evaluation, we judge not the | 
man and his temporal creed, but something 
more permanent—his work.* 


ome we ” - “ - - . - * we == ~ 


*Paper contributed to the Seminar on 
Belief and Literature sponsored by the quar- 
terly journal Qwest and held in Calcutta on 
February 13, 14, and 15, 1959. 








DEMOCRACY IS SPIRITUAL 


By V. VEERASINGHAM, .x.z., 


Bee an 


Emeritus Principal, Manipay Hindu College, Ceylon 


Inpia has always been the spiritualising agent 


of the world. The latest demonstration of that. 


destiny of hers is the fast spreading doctrine of 
Ahimsa and its exponent Panchasila. India 
rises to envelop the world in a powerful wave 
of spirituality as Swami Vivekananda  pre- 
dicted. It has to give to the world a new spiri- 
tual outlook. India’s effort to work its Five- 
Year Plans in qa democratic set-up gives an 
indication of the direction the divine destiny 
is unfolding. It has to give to the war-worn 
world spiritual democracy . 

Democracy is an ideal based in turn on the 
ideal conceptions of equality and liberty. All 
social organisms including the nations have to 
move towards that ideal, because it is the way of 
evolution of all organisms. All nations including 
those inspired by Marx are floundering in 
their efforts to reach the ideal, because it is 
the pattern of Life. Discovery of democracy 
as a form of Government is attributed to the 
Greeks, but after about 2000 years of experi- 
ment, grave doubts are being entertained about 
the efficacy of democracy in its present forms 
to serve its purpose and there is q marked ten- 
dency for abandoning it in favour of  totali- 
tarianism, 

India is wedded to democracy. It is a good 
augury that efforts are made to make parlia- 
mentary democracy function satisfactorily and 
to reconsider the role of the party system in a 
democracy. A good deal of re-thinking is done 
in the West also as to the future of demo- 
cracy. What vitiates the endeavours is the 
materialistic conception of the spiritual ideals 
of democracy, equality anc liberty. 

Equality of the citizens is the sne-qua- 
non of democracy. Equality was first inter- 
preted as political equality in voting. At pre- 
sent economic equality has been added to it 
and the term socialist democracy is in vogue 
as if democracy when broad-based, cannot be 
sufficiently socialistic. India is now rightly 
emphasising social equality and is garrying on 
a crusade against “castelsm.”? Supposing all 
these equalities and many more are guaranteed 
to and achieved by the individual citizen, there 
is no way of limiting the desires of man to a 

10 


level of equality. Further inequality provide 
the urge for progress. Man is a bottomlcs j*t 
of desires. The more the desires are satisfied {h: 
more they crave for it. Materialistic equ ilitv 
among citizens is an unrealisable ideal, T+ 
it follow then that democracy cannot tl rive 
among men? 

Democratic ideal cannot be reached in «1: 
leap. It has to be reached gradually from cuc 
stage of harmony to another in which equ liv 
and liberty blend in varying proportions :'- 
ways maintaining a progressive rhythm i 
wards ideal democracy conditioning and b‘in2 
conditioned by the various spheres of acil. ie 
of the citizens. For a democracy to be ice! 
all citizens have to be equal. As absolute co uu- 
lity, even equality in the materialistiie level i- 
unattainable, it becomes one of the funct oA 
of democratic governments to make the _ iil- 
zens equal. The avowed purpose of Socia ism 
is economic equality which cannot how v::: 
give that sense of full equality necessam ‘0 
make democratic government a success anc oll 
expression of harmony. Ideally men car be 
equal in this world only if they become ‘“‘s.1f- 
less” through practice of unselfishness. At | -a~' 
a majority of the citizens of an ideal deno- 
eracy ought to be self-less; therefore, for ; ur- 
poses of the gradual evolution and function ivy 
of democracy in a nation unselfishness shc ulu 
be the dominant trait of its citizens. It is ile 
stark selfishness of individuals and natisn- 
that has become the real menace to demociacy 
and world peace. India is the only land wl etc 
the truth of the seeming paradox “Lose the «lf 
and gain the whole world” is understood. 
been practised, and even realised. It is q gr oI 
democratic asset to India and Ceylon tii 
even the ordinary illiterate villager will wt 
hesitate to accept that the annihilation of Il 
Ego, the lower self, is the goal of life, in sj ile 
of the aquickly-spreading selfishness wh c' 
threatens tc ruin rural life and blocks the ya- 
to early realisation of democracy. 

Tt is inherent in every individual to res ‘nt 
curtailment of his freedom to satisfy , his ovn 
desires. It'is also a fact that control of stch 
desircs Js the beginning of civilisation. ‘The 
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chic. trait of materialism is its quest for the 
satiziacticn of desires but religions advocate 
consrol of desires in different degrees for man 
to ‘-ach his spiritual goal. Indian philosophies 
eve= go to the extreme of advocating complete 
supzzession of all desires to reach the goal of 
liberation, absolute freedom or Moksha. The 
ma. rialistic philosophy of satisfaction has to 
be xipplemented by the philosophy of control at 
lea; to serve aS an gntidote to the excesses of 
ma:-rialism which thneatens to destroy the 
peece of icdividuals and nations. In everyday 
der vcratic parlance, this truth is endorsed in 
the saying that freedom is not licence. Demo- 
cratic harmony consists in the balance _ be- 
tween freedom and control. It will be seen that 


fre=clom of the individual in a social organism 


is £n extonsion of the basic principle of equa- 
lit-. The democratic principle of equality of 
opzortunity for every citizen to develop in his 
ovr. way is the acknowledgement of the prin- 
ciy.e of the freedom of individuals as an indis- 
pertable constituent of democracy. To all 
apcearances, control comes from outside. For 
% democracy to grow Into a self-regulating 
scc_al organism, imposition of contro] from out- 
side either on individuals or states is not only 
a negation of the principle of freedom but runs 
tke risk of strengthening the force of  resis- 
tence to the controlling power so as to finally 
o--reome it. Self-control is the essence of 
d-noeratic harmony. 

Self-control and unselfishness are essen- 
tia.s for the realisation of liberty and equality 
Wi.nout which no democracy can function. 
Traditionally these qualities are the product 
o” religion. It is because the world-leadership 
has fallen for the most part into the hands of 
pesple who hold religion in contempt and pay 
homage to materialism that democracies show 
sens of collapse. In spite of the inroads of the 
dangerous little-learning of science, religion 
his yet a hold on the people. They all want 
ecuality and liberty, but they little realise 
taat self-control and unselfishness are pre- 
rzquisites for the attainment of liberty and 
exuality though on account of their religious 
redition they unquestioningly adimit the social 
value of -these’ disciplines. Before the darkness 
« irreligion closes on them, it is imperative 
shat religion should be reinterpreted-to them 
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in the ligt of the same sclences and using tli 
saine scientific methods under whose mis 
guided influence humanity is being weaned o. 
its religious tendencies. Fortunately for huma: 
nity, the sciences have expanded their hori 
zons; the days of little-learning are disappear: 
ing. Deeper study of the sciences has reveale 
a glimpse of God. A religious renaissanc 
awaits the world. A Hindu sees in the worle 
alionment of nations into democratic and tota 
litarian a repetition of the Puranic pattern o 
the forces of Light and Darkness. The clariot 
call for the renaissance of religion has to g¢ 
from India. It is not in vain that we hear o: 
the inauguration of Yogic Schools in India. 
The best way to demonstrate to the world the 


necessity for a scientific revival of religion i: 


to convincingly prove the  ethico-religious 
nature of democracy and by precept and prac: 
tice usher in the era of spiritual democracy. 
The main cause for the decline of demo: 
cracy is its materialistic conception, but in 
rapidly changing world democracy is painfull; 


‘left to itself without an effort in the right direc: 


tion to equip the citizens for the democratic 
way of lite. Democracies do not take half as 
much pains aS communistic countries to imdoc- 
trinate their citizens with their way of life. 
Deterioration of democracy, especially its quict 
disintegration in the under-developed countries 
clearly indicates the necessity for educatior 
in democracy. These countries spend mints 0! 
money in bringing about plans after plans tc 
make socialism a success. They little realise 
that socialism or welfare state is born of demo- 
cracy and is meaningless without it. Socialism 
in a totalitarian set-up may show quick results 
but the ultimate effect will make the Marxiar 
aim of gradual withering away of the state ar 
idle dream and destroy for ever its capacity 
to become a self-regulating social organisi 
which can only result through the inculcatior 
of the discipline of self-control and unselfish- 
ness on the citizens. It is incumbent on al 
democracies to  spiritualise democragy and 
make religion the hand-maid of democratic 
education. 

Teaching of Civies or other social studies 
which ought to include religion without prac- 
tical application of the principles of demo- 
eracy im real social units cannot produce 
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results keeping pace with the rapid changes 
confronting man. The Co-operative Movement 
has been 10 a great extent proyiding this type 
of education for spiritual democracy through 
its societies. In the under-developed countries, 
the small credit societies were really the basic 
cells which cultured and spread the leven of 
democracy. Suffering an eclipse by the rise of 
socialism and its mass production, the Co- 
operative Movement is fast losing its capacity 
to serve as an agent for efficiently imparting 
democratic education on account of the grow- 
ing size of its societies. Preparation of the 
members for the democratic control of societies 
is best done in smaller societies, It is better if 
co-operative societies small in size and there- 
fore ensuring personal touch among the mem- 
bers are encouraged, in the interest of educa- 
tion for democracy. 

Communism which poohpoohs the idea of 
God and icligion does not seem to realise that 
its much-vaunted equality is derived from 
religion and the compassionate living of the 
people enjoined by it. That equality of  citi- 
zens, 9 necessary adjunct of democracy, is best 
reached through the discipline of unselfishness 
smacks more of religion than of ethics or poli- 
ties. Further while the oneness of humanity 
is emphasised by almost all religions in their 
ideal of brotherhood, the philosophies of India 
proclaim not only the wey to oneness of huma- 
nity on sccount of its contactual relationship 
with God, but also the truth of the equality of 
one with another through veritable ‘identity 
when the self is shed. All these indicate that 
the religious background of humanity now 
undergoing a process of gradual obliteration 
is still capable of revitalismg democracy which 
also is a spiritual ideal. 

As long as democracy is true to its ideal of 
equality and liberty and the rulers are charac- 
terised by unselfish service in the promotion 
of equality among citizens, the forms of demo- 
eratia institutions and their procedure may 
vary according to the genius of each nation. 


Let it be noted that thesc forms and procecuies 
should not in any way be in conflict wit] the 
principles of equality and liberty or any c thier 
subordinate principles derived from them +0 
as to imterrupt the natural process of ha we- 
nious co-cperation found among the const!- 
tuents of every organism. One necd not be suv- 
prised to find the self-same principles re ¢:- 
ing emphasis in the co-operative movemell 2s 
the basis of co-operation, Though it is pos-i:'e 
to re-establish on a scientific basis the fait» in 
democracy and its principles of equality end 
freedom Icading to harmony through (>- 
operation-—it deserves a capital C as it d's'c- 
nates the Life’s process—it is obviously lene 
more easily and more efficaciously with the .:d 
of religion and the Co-operative Movemen . 

One conversant with the culture of [x i), 
her people, philosophies and even her pre ~ii- 
day Government policy is easily temoted ‘tu 
believe that India is the most suitable Jan! :v 
be the cradle of spiritual democracy. It 1. 
opted for democracy. Though democracy i: “- 
Self is socialistic and co-operative, it is in leed 
very significant that the Indian Congress |i 
expressed its goal for India very explicitl- os 
a socialist co-operative democracy thus 
phasising equality of the constituenis of 
body politic, Co-operation, the Life’s ent) 
process, and liberty of the individual, thy d-- 
tinguishinz feature of democraiy. The spirtus1 
aspect of democracy has not found expres-i4 
there most probably because the Constitrion 
has emphasised the non-sectarian seculur 
nature of the State. As absolute liberty anil 
absolute equality are spiritual in conception um! 
as democracy based on them cannot bu be 
spiritual, the seeming absenee of emphasi: v1 
spirituality in the aim of the Congress is i.t- 
material. One is however gratified to find 101% 
frequent references to spiritual values in il 
speeches of Indian leaders. These are inc ice- 
tions that India is rising to spiritualise -0!'- 
ties by championing the cause of  spirziusl 
democracy’. 
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ENGLISH 
SRI AUROBINDO’S ° POLITICAL 
TOUGHT (1883-1908) : By Haridas 


Ackherjee and Uma Mukherjee. Firma K. L. 
A, -khopadhyay. Calcuita, 1958. P. 188. Price 
R 8.00. 


Among the master-minds that have helped 
to shape the history of India in the last half a 
ecituty or therabout, Sri Aurobindo occupies 
2 onspicuous place. Of his many-sided genius 
tr- authors rightly observe (p. 17), “He was 
al once a creative artist, a philosopher, a revo- 
lu_onary, a sage and ag seer, all rolled into 
o .? In this work the authors have attempted 
w 4 the help of qa number of original docu- 
mits to assess his contribution, on the poli- 
‘ ue | plane, to the success of the nationalist 
movement of which he was undoubtedly the 
mst intellectual and imspiring figure in «his 
tize. The title of this monograph is a little 
nileading, as if does not seek to preSent a 
s\ lematic account of Sri Aurobindo’s _ politi- 
ci philosophy culled from his writings down 
almost to the last. But still it is a work of suffi- 
cimit merit. Limiting itself to the phase of 
S- Aurobindo’s career up to the climax of the 
Sy adeshi Movement in Bengal in 1908, it con- 
si=s of three parts. Part I, giving a bird’s-eye 
via of Sri Aurobinde’s career up to the date 
Je_s maentioned, clearly traces his tansforma- 
tica from anglicism to nationalism of the Con- 
ge ss brand and thence to his radical type of 
n erat comprising, as the authors observe 
([ 9, 24-5), three points, wviz., the ideal of 
P oa Swaraj, the weapon of, passive resis- 
te :ce antl the ‘conception of the country as a 
Crvine Mother. It would have becn well if the 
wcchors had tried to explain the genesis of the 
lt £ eoneept in the evolution of Sri Aurobindo’s 
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thought. The authors have further attempted 
(pp. 26-27). to indicate three stages in the 
evolution of his political ideas, of which the 
milestones are his contributions to the Indu 
Prakash of Bombay (1893-94); the publica- 
tion of his pamphlet Shawvant Mandir (1905) 
and his articles in the daily Bande Mataram 
and the weekly Yugentar (1906-08) and in the 
Karmayogin (1900-10). This point, however, 
requires further clarification as we are not 
placed in possession of sufficient material from 
the Bhawant Mandir and the Karmayogin. . 
What care the authors have taken to ensure 
the authenticity of thelr sources 1s indicated 
by the fact that they have sought to identify 
the articles in the Bande Mataram by internal 
evidence as well as the testimony of a living 
member of the editorial board at the time. 
Further material has been drawn [rom the 
writings of contemporary authors and the offi- 
cial records of the Intelligence Branch of the 
West Bengal Government. 

It remains to say a few words about the 
rest. of the work. Part I] reproduces the whole 


series of papers (except two which cannot be 


traced) written by Sri Aurobindo under the 
title “New lamps for old” (1893-4). Part HI 
is made up of fifteen select articles from the 
Bande Mataram (1907-08). Of these docu- 
ments the authors observe (p. 27) ihat “they 
are valuable source material for our new 
national history” and that “they form a unique 
class of creative literature.”’ In fact they intro- 
duce us, however partially, to the outstanding 
part played by one of the noblest and most 
gifted sons of our motherland in the history ol! 
our freedom struggle during two of its stormiest 
phases. 


U. N. GHosHan 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELCP- 
MENT OF INDIA, 1937-1947: By Amiya 
Chatterjee, 17.A., D. Phil. Pubilshea by Firma 
AK. L. AMukhapadhyay, 6/1A, Banchharam 
Akrur Lane, Calcutta-12. 

_ _The book under review is ‘practically bascd’, 

as Professor D. N. Banerjee says in his Fore- 
word, on the author’s thesis, which won for 
her a D. Phil. of the Calcutta University. It 
covers that crucial period of history, since when 
the Congress under Hoare-Willingdon auto- 
homy assumed charge of cight out of eleven 
provinces of India, down to the day Britain re- 
linquished her sceptre in the compulsion of cir- 
cumstances. Mahatma Gandhi’s demand was 
‘Quit India’; Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah put in his 
rejoinder, ‘Divide before you Quit. Netaji 
Subhas Bose brought home the danger of rest- 
ing British guns on Indian shoulders in order 
to keep India in subjection. The Labour Party 
appreciated the force of it; and Stafford Cripps, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, argued in 
ihe House of Commons the absurdity of reinforc- 
ing British troops in order to enforee adminis- 
trative responsibility; there was yet time to 
save Britain’s Indian trade and at the same 
time for British public opinion to preen itself on 
the virtue of withdrawal. Britain all too gladly 
accepted Jinnah’s plea and broke Indig at each 
conceivable point by a chain of Ulsters, before 
she quitted her shores. In its background, the 
author gives us a review of ‘the constitutional 
currents and  cross-currents’ of the decade in 
language of profound balance and restraint. 
The author, in facet, has kept herself completely 
free from an emotional drag or the conviviali- 
ties, a resume of contemporary events of 
absorbing interest is prone to. 


The author is eminently happy in her 
appraisal of the default of Congress leadership 
forfeiting its right to represent the Moslems. 
In the General Elections of 1936-37, she points 
out, the Congress contested only 58 out of a 
total of 482 Muslim seats. It is a devastating 
fact carrying its own tale. Here however, was 
the opportunity for the author to make her im- 
pact felt all the more tellingly by a passing 
reference—I say just a passing reference—to 
the feeder-background of the Congress mixing 
up Khilafat with Indian politics all too acutely 
inflating pan-Islamism, which, when  frus- 
trated, degenerated into an aggressive com- 
munalism and its constitutional avoidance of 
the question of Separate Electorate, culminat- 
ing into a ‘neither acceptance nor rejection’ of 
the Communal Award, which was the linchpin 
of the 1935 Act. 7 
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On the questicen of Federation, the ai thar 
is remorseless in her delineation how bot! tic 


wings of the Congress—one led by Na} 
Subhas Bose and the other swearing $y 
Mahatma Gandhi—vied with each othe: to 


register their opposition. The author is ine mec 
to the view that the autocratic princely J wha 
would not have assorted well with Brtsh 
India, much too ahead in her demard for J«>- 
ponsible government. She is, however, fiir 
to cite the authority of her teacher Prolrsser 
D. N. Banerjee, who is of opimion that the 
Congress should have accepted Federn ion, 
which is an acknowledgement of the fundaiicn- 
tal unity of India in the political sense. ‘b icre 
should have been, as well, a reference to Sr 
Samucl Hoarc—later on lord Templewood— tir 
prime author of the 1935 Act for identical vi w=, 
stated with absolute clarity in his . tie 
Troubled Years, As it is impossible to be tte- 


quate within such brief compass, I on-y tak 1p 
the two pivotal points. 
I wish there had been more of reflec aim 
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and interpretation—since the book is no tI’ 
but a review—from the trained, analytic:! 
mind. In any case, it is a valuable addition +» 
literature relating to Indian Constitutional 
History and of great value to those, interc-ted 
in Indian polities. 


Joces C. Bose 


THE GREAT RISING OF 1837—A brie 
history based on Dr. 8. N. Sens Ligh es 
Fifty-seven. The Publications Divison. 
Minisrry of Information and. Broadcast 11, 
Government of India. Re. 1.50nP. 


Dr. 8S. N. Sen’s Highteen Fifty-seve: is 
one of the very readable accounts of thot 
memorable event that shook India in 1857 inc 
1858 and was in fact “the first blow at Bri ish 
imperialism,” It begins with a brilliant ani ly- 
sis of the causes of the great rising of 1357 
mis-called the Sepoy Mutiny (Chapter [1 
gives an excellent account of the struggle in lic 
chapters which follow (Chapters I]l-), +: 1d 
ends with a chapter (Chapter XI) on he 
nature and significance of the crisis. Dr. {9 
contends that the rismg of 1857 was not qa wir 
of national liberation and gives sound rcas w- 
for his contention. Nor was the rising a mr 
military upheaval. Overzealous nationali-t- 
would have been pleased if the author Iud 
subscribed to their view that the ring of 1657 
was India’s first war of independenze. Jiut 
nationalism and a sense of history do not il- 
ways go together and history has not unof en 
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swoered at the hands of historians{!) without 
a :ense of history. 

The compendium under review has all the 
meits of the original volume and we would 
cazamend it to busy men and women who can- 
lic spare time enough for Eighteen Fifty-seven. 
‘Ts0se who have read the latter may aiso pro- 
fi :bly use the volume under review to refresh 
thr memory. 
SUDHANSU BIMAL MOoOKHERJI 


POLITICAL THEORY: By BE. Asvw- 
w% ham. Published by Upper India Publishing 
fi use [’d., Lucknow. Price Rs. 14. 


The book is complete in 24 chapters deal- 
n- with different aspects of political theory. 
S rting from the origin and nature of the 
m .te, the author ends with world Communism 
a:t1 pluralism, The chapters on democracy, 
Ik -y and idealism in politics deserve special 
nu ation. The principle, functions and organ- 
is.tion ef the United Nations have been given 
1 fairly elaborate details. The author’s scheme 
s ms to be to give a good idea of the different 
b-anches of political theories and organisations 
® government. But at places, he has mado 
t..sughtful comments. For example, he hag dis- 
ce ssed the problem of political pluralism in 
{ dia and then commented, “Nothing can be 
n ste dangerous to the unity of India than the 
a mission of the half-truth contained in 
r-ivalisra . . . The traditional weakness of 
[ tia has been her inability to unite and, i 
irited, to remain united ... Tf our 
c..ste sabhas and communal organisations 
u_* allowed io benefit themselves by the 
ichings of Pluralism, that would mean 
2 end of the Secular State ideal in India, if 
‘t of the State itself.° This book will be a 
oat help to general readers as well as ad- 
need students. 

D.B. 


A MODERN INCARNATION OF GOD: 
i. COMMENTARY ,ON THE LIFE AND 
TSACHING OF SRI RAMAKRISIINA: By 
ez. C, Das. General Printers & Publishers Pri- 
tute Lid., Caleutta, 1958. Price Rs. 15/-, 


f areign 20s. 


The book under review makes highly 
“=teresting reading. It is well-documented 
ad presents the thesis of the author in a 
~ gical way. It is a very lucid presentation 
-£ a viewpoint .so long overlooked and 
‘nored. The author has taken pains to 
‘abstantiate his thesis and thrown up a 
~yallenge to those who do not agree with 
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him. A casual refutation will not convince 
the honest and careful reader. Hard words 
by those who disagree with him will not 
controvert his position. 


According to the author, Ramakrishna 
was a theist in the wide sense of the term. 
He clearly brings cut that, according ‘to 
Ramakrishna, the Divine is at once per- 
sonal and impersonal. So there is a state 
which combines within it the realization 
of the Personal and that of the Impersonal. 
Such is the state of the Vzjnanz—the most 
perfect sadhaka who goes into nirvikalpa 
samadhi and comes out of it again with «a 
purified ego to realize God in His spiritual 
forms, and that all things and beings of 
the world are manifestations of the One. 
The Vijnani is not merely a devotee of the 
Personal God; nor is he again merely an 
Absolutist. He realizes God with forms in 
conscious, and the Absolute in the sense of 
the undifferentiated in  superconscious, 
samadhi, Ramakrishna told his hearers in 
no uncertain terms: if God is the ultimate 
Reality, God and the Absolute are two 
names for the same supreme Eeing; if the 
Absolute, on the other hand, is the un- 
differentiated, it is only an aspect of the 
divine Mother, ze, God. The Vajnani, who 
knows God in both the personal and the 
impersonal aspect is therefore superior to 
the Jnenm,, the knower of the Absolute. But | 
no human realization, Ramakrishna pointed 
out, could exhaust God. He reveals Him- 
selfsin the twofold way—the personal and 
the impersonal, but what He is in Himself 
apart from these revelations nobody can 
say. Thus the author’s interpretation of 
Ramakrishna’s view on Reality marks a 
departure from the conventional Advaita 
rendering of Ramakrishna’s teaching. The 
author has worked out his points in 
elaborate detail, bringing his dialectical 
skill to bear upon the discussion. His thesis 
in fact revolutionizes our conception of 
God, both philosophical and religious, and 
is indeed an outstanding contribution to- 
wards solution of a problem that has long 
been agitating the minds of philosophers. 

There are seven other chapters, a 
bibliography and an index. Chapter I deal 
with the problem of Incarnation and gives 
a critical and comparative estimate of the 
Christian and Hindu doctrines of Incar 
nation. The doctrine of Incarnation is th 
main plank of Hinduism or Hindu theism 
and dates back to Sri Krishna. Hindus posi 
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quite a number of Incarnations. This 
plurality is essentially a Hindu conception 
and is doubtless embarrassing to Christians. 
Here the author examines the doctrine of 
Incarnation in all its aspects. 


The second chapter entitled “The pre- 
cursors of Ramakrishna” presents a social, 
cultural and religious history of nineteenth- 
century India with a special reference to 
the renaissance in Bengal. The importance 
of the history of Ramakrishna’s time can- 
not be overemphasized if one has properly 
to understand the significance of the advent 
of Ramakrishna. 


The remaining chapters save the Epilogue 
are devoted to the story of Ramakrishna’s 
life and his teaching on religion and 
synthesis of religions. In an age of eclec- 
ticism Ramakrishna stood for synthesis and 
demonstrated beyond doubt by his spiritual 
experiences that God could be realized by 
practising the religions, provided*one was 
seized with intensest love of God. To the 
warring Faiths with their dogmas he gave 
the much-needed synthesis. He did not 
mean, however, that we would have to 
follow all religions at the same time, or to 
make a new religion out of the existing 
ones. He further enjoined us to follow our 
individual creeds with unflinching faith 
and devotion armed with the conviction 
that people practising their different re- 
ligions are only travelling by different 
paths to the same goal. 


In the Epilogue the author traces the 
origin and development of Indian theism 
and shows how the conceptions of God as 
. personal and as impersonal figured in the 
different Indian philosophies and religions, 
how theism, engulfing impersonalism as it 
did, culminated in the spiritual experiences 
and teachings of Ramakrishna. The dis- 
cussion throws a flood of light on the 
problem of personality of God viewed in 
the historical perspective. 


The book is written in luminously 
lucid English. Everybody interested. in 
religion and philosophy should make a 
close study of the book, precisely because 
it deals with the most crucial issues that 
impede a lasting peace in the world. It is. 
indeed, worthy of a wide circulation. 


SUDHIR Kumar Nanp!l 


‘work. Though the exact date of its 


SANSKRIT 
MaDHURAVIJAYAM. Edited with « 
historical introduction by 8. Phiruvenk ta- 
chart, Professor, Dr. Alagappa Chetiir 
Training College, Karaikudi. Published tr 
Annamalar University. Annamalainagar, Fore 
not mentioned. - 


This is a _ historidal poem in Sans<) 
written by a woman poet, Ganga Devi. sic 
gives a biographical account of her royal | u- 
band Kumara Kampanga whose conquest «" 
‘Madure is responsible for the title of tu» 
Com] dst 
tion is not known she might have written tw 
poem towards the end of the 14th century | 


is supposed to be ‘the only  historc. 
work for the history of South Inds 
before the 15th century.” The work vw- 


originally published in the Trivandrum § u: 
skrit series on the basis of a single fragn ti- 
tary manuscript. The volume under rev e4 
contains the text of the poem accompanied hy 
an English translation and a long introcu’: 
tion describing the political condition of th: 
region and the period covered by the work 
the basis of different available materials inc 
thereby verifying the historical value of is 
poem. It appears that besideg yarious item: vo: 


historical importance it abounds in beaut fi 


pieces of poetry to which the learned transl ti 
does not seem to have generally been able i 
do full justice. The translation is not alwi- 
quite faithful to the text. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


fy 
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YATHARTHA BUDDHADARSHAN: 5 
“Shriprekash.” K. M. Shembavanekar, <1. 
Thakurdwar, Bombay-2. 1956. Pp, i77 -- 1! 
Price Rs. 3-8. 

The author is a professor of Sanskrit un 
Ancient Indian culture at the St. Xavier’: 
College, Bombay. He is reckoned hig ly. 
indeed, for his profound scholarship, whic! ~ 
in the tradition of the renowned pundits of old 
He has written a documented book on the 
Buddha and* presented him against the ba°k- 
ground of authentic history as contra-dis in-- 
guished from legend-lore. He evidently ¢ - 
firms, of course, on the basis of the tencts «| 
the Enlightened One, Rhys David's estime tc. 
“Gautama was born and brought up and live 
and died a Hindu. . . . There was not mich 
in the metaphysics and principles of Gauta na. 
Which cannot be found in one or the other 
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ortt.odox systems, and a great deal of his 
morality could be matched from earlier or later 
Hixdu books.” And verily, history like life, 
ha. an inner continuity and cohesiveness run- 
ni all through it. For, it is a symphony and 
no a staccato cinema- script. The author is to 
be congratulated on his painstaking and 
purposeful study. 
G. M.- 
HINDI 

SAMSAR AUR DHARMA: Ly K. G. 
Mushruwala. 1956. Pp. 264. Price Its. 2-8. 

GANDHI AUR SAMYAVAD: By K. G. 
Mishruwala, 1956. Pp. 124. Price Ré. 1-4. 

NIRBHAYATA: ‘By K. G. Mashruwala. 
1579. Pp. 22. Price three annas. 

All available from Navajivan Prakasham 
Mendir, Ahmedabad-19, 

The late Shri Mashruwala was an intellec- 
tug. giant, but with the heart of a child and 
' the compassion of a mother. His mind, there- 
ior , was exceptionally enlightened. In Samsar 
aru Dharma, the reader has his mature and 
meilowed views on the World,. Retigion , and 
God, white his Gandhi and ‘Samyavad is a clear- 
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‘cut study of the philosophics of Gandhiji an 


Marx, the distinct diametrical difference be 
tween the two being the acceptance of love an 
liberty of the human individual as the founda 
tion and fulfilment of life by the former an 
the denial thereof by the latter—the differenc 
between a flower and a ferula as a gift! Nar 
bhayata is.an essay and intriguing analysis o 
the kingly attribute of fearlessness. 
G. M. 


GUJARATI 


CHURNA AUSHADHI (Powders a 
Drugs): By Madhav Chowdhary. Publishe 
by the Society for the Hncouragemnet of Cheaj 
Luerature and printed at its own printing press 
Ahmedabad. 1951. Paper cover. Pp. 72, Proc 
four annas, 


A hundred powders prescribed on differen 
illnesses of the body and how to prepare then 
and take them have been dealt with in this book 
let. The remedies are cheap and sure to benefit 
because tried and proved to be succtssful. 


K. M. J 





ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY 


By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents ‘the central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. 


Tt is an 


answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age—social, political, economic, 


and spiritual. 


Says the author, ‘It is spiritual awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity.’ 


CONTENTS 


Part One : 
The Charm of The Gita; 


The Philosophy of Eternal Religion; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 
The Avatara as History-Maker ; The Avatara as 


Divinity ; The .Personality of Shri Krishna; The message of Shri Krishna ; 


Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; 


The Greatness of Shankaracharya ; Shri 


Ramakrishna and The Universal Religion; Swami Vivekananda ; Sarada Devi, 


The Holy Mother ; 


Shri Narayana Guru—An Appreciation 


Part Two : Science, Democracy, and Religion ; Religion and The Spirit of Enquiry ; 


Role of Religion in Politics ; 
Society, and The Citizen ; 


The Administrator in a Welfare State ; Law, 
The Indian Ideal of Womanhood 


Neatly printed and excellently got wp 


. Crown Octavo Pages : 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 


244+-vi 
4 WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA 13 


Price : Rs. 3 
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J. C. Bose—His Life and Contribution 


Professor B. D. Nag Chaudhuri writes 
in the Bulletin of the R@makrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture: 

The hundred years since the birth of 
Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose spans the 
entire period of the birth and coming: of 
age of Indian science, as well as the 
renaissance of the nation. Jagadish 
Chandra Bose contributed to both in no 
small measure. 

Born a hundred years ago, on 30th 
November, 1858, most probably in Mymen- 
singh, then in East Bengal, Jagadish 
Chandra Bose lived his early life in rural 
districts. His father Bhagawan Chandra 
Bose, then Deputy Magistrate of Mymen- 
singh and one of the early graduates of 
the Calcutta University, sent him to a 
near-by village pathasdla rather than to @ 
Government school, *> 

Jagadish Chandra was strongly in- 
finenced by his father’s ‘love for the tradi- 
tional village life, and he imbibed from 
him during those early years a love for the 
culture and traditions of his country. This 
love developed into a deep attachment, 
and determined the perspective from which 
he later viewed scientific and social life. 
He was one of those in this country who 
looked back and ahead at the same time. 

When he was thirteen years old 
Jagadish Chandra was sent to Calcutta to 
join St. Xavier’s School. From that time 
on he lived in Calcutta except for the few 
years he spent in England and his 
occasional trips in this country and abroad. 
He looked on Mymensingh as his home 
and visited it occasionally. 

From his youth, Jagadish Chandra 
loved beauty in nature. He spent vaca- 
tions roaming the hill slopes of the Hima- 
layas, enjoying the beauty. During one 
such trip in the teraz he caught an infec- 
tion which caused him a lot of suffering; 
and at Cambridge persistent fever forced 
him to leave the study of medicine and take 
up the natural science course. If Jaga- 
dish Chandra the man was tHe product of 

INE 
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his close association with village lif: :1 
Mymensingh and the traditions of [f-« 
country, Jagadish Candra the scieni:.. 
was certainly the product of the year: 
spent at Cambridge associating with rw° 
like Lord Rayleigh, with whom he stu lic. 
physics, and Professor Vines with wie 
he studied botany. These scientists « - 
couraged him to take up the teaching 27x. 
fession; and an introduction from Lc: .: 
Rayleigh to Lord Ripon, the then Vice.*.., 
securei him, his first appointment as 71. - 
fessor of Physics at the Presidency Coll2,¢ 
Caleutta. 


Towarps A UNirimep VIsion 


Bose spent the next thirty years of !° 
life at Presidency College and retirec =: 
1915 as Emeritus Professor. The "> 
strongiy different currents—that of cul us? 
and that of science—never became conrizc- 
dictory in him. Rather, in him, they vev« 
fused into an imaginative and spac ois 
outlook which led him to search for 7¢., 
pathways in science. 

_ Bese was not only a pioneer in scienc’ 
and research work, but the first expoi en: 
of experimental research in India. Ff: 
brought to his method of research cer‘ain 
qualitiss rare among scientists; he is. 
tried to synthesize the various sciercc.. 
He put the strongest stress on experime 1{-. 
skill and invention, and he was keen to re- 
late scienfic truths to India’s traditicno! 
spiritual ‘truths. These qualities are al o1 
abiding value to modern society, and th. 
success of the unique research institu ico 
created and built up by him is in secre 
measure a token of the survival we 
acceptance of the values of which he -vas 
such a strong exponent. 

Bose’s pusuit of scientific truth Ic. 
him into various fields of science. I< 
problems that confronted him were not ©: 
interess only for the moment; they can: 
to him as a result of his deliberate seek_rz 
for pacterns in nature. Hevtried to fin 


one scheme embracing all ‘things liv ng 
and non-living, and then through tiai 
scheme..to investigate all living thirgs, 





pent and animal. However, this breadth 
0: vision, which he derived from a success- 
fu. synthesis of his scientific training and 
tk+ traditional outlook, was always effec- 
tively held in restraint by the requirements 
ot abjective and rigorous experimentation 
ir which he firmly believed. 


During the first ten years of his appoint- 
ment Bose did not seriously engage in re- 
se.rch. Nevertheless, he built up, in the 
course of these years, a laboratory at the 
Prasidency College to carry out physical 
ezDeriments, and he started giving lectures 
wic:h experimental demonstrations for which 
he became justly famous. He was also 
p7obably the first in India to take up 
scientific hobbies like photography and re- 
cec-ding of voices. He was particularly 
ir*erested in photographing historical sites. 
T<ese hobbies, built around nature and 
science, renewed his love for his country 
ani its culture and traditions. With his 
wie, he travelled widely in India. He 
v-sited holy places like Budh Gaya and 
Pri, the ancient caves and rock-cut temples 
a” Ajanta and Ellora, ancient archaeologi- 
ee. sites like Harappa and Pataliputra, and 
scenes of natural beauty such as Badrinath, 
Kedernath, and Kashmir. 


As he matured he sought a unified 
vision of life in. which beauty, truth, and 
tradition fused in one glorious pattern. His 
ne2d to seek truth manifested itself in his 
giowing devotion to science. It was this 
grcwing urge for truth that finally brought 
alsut his vow on his 34th birthday to 
devote the remainder of his life to the 
firtherance of scientific knowledge. But 
Base’s search for scientific knowledge was 
no. a narrow ideal. His  sensitiveness to 
beiuty and his love of his country and its 
arzient heritage moulded his devotion to 
science into a search for a profound con- 
ception of a synthesis between science and 

-ndian culture. 


IcSXPERIMENTS WituH SHory Warn Lanctus 


In the laboratories at the Presidency 
Czllege, he plunged into experiments with 
electromagnetic or radio waves, which Clerk 
Mzxwell had predicted nearly a hundred 

aars earlier,eand Hertz had demonstrated 
ony some fourteen years earlier. The pro- 
ecties of these electromagnetic or radio 
waves were then being investigated by 
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various scientists such as Lodge, 
Righi, and others in Europe. 

With rare experimental skill Bose con 
structed his own fhstruments. These wer 
bits of mineral crystal, odd pieces of wire 
and a few electrical meters. With his appa 
ratus he produced extremely short radi 
waves—wave-lengths of one centimetre o 
less compared to wave-lengths of severa 
metres that were being produced by his con 
temporaries in Europe. These extremel; 
short radio waves, he demonstrated, be 
haved very much like light waves. They 
were reflected or refracted by objects 
However, they could pass through brick 
walls, which ordinary light could not 
These extraordinary properties of short 
waves were not appreciated until fifty year: 
later. In radar, which is now used bj 
ships, aeroplanes, and military installation: 
for observing objects that cannot be seer 
because they are too far away or hidden by 
clouds or fog, these centimetre length shor’ 
waves have become extremly useful. Bu’ 
it is only during the last fifteen years that 
centimetre length waves have been found 
of use. 

In these days when we take radio. 
television, and even radar for granted, it is 
relevant to recall*the demonstration given 
by Bose in 1895 in a public lecture at which 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal was 
present. He_ demonstrated the ability olf 
his electric waves to travel from the lec- 
ture room, through the walls of an inter- 
vening room and passage, to a third room 
at a distance of 75 feet. There they were 
detected and used to explode a miniature 
mine and ring a telephone bell. Such an 
experiment even today is counted as ex- 
tremely entertaining and instructive. 

It is interesting now to see retrospec- 
tively that while most of Bose’s contempo- 
raries, like Lodge and Marconi, were con- 
cerned with radio waves with wave-lengths 
of several metres, which have been in use 
for the last forty years in radio broadcast- 
ing, Bose’s investigations were concerned 
mainly with extremely short wave-lengths. 
For a long time these very short radio 
waves remained a scientific curiosity almost 
till the beginning of the Second World 
War. Then radio wave-lengths of three 
centimetres found general use because of 
those almost optical properties and the 
power -of penetration which Bose had 
demonstrated fifty years earlier. 
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It was while working with radio 
waves that Bose noticed that one of the 
instruments, called a coherer, used for the 
cetection of radio waves, showed signs of 
being, as it were, tired after constant 
use, and refused to detect. When left 
alone for some time these coherers re- 
covered and again became normal ard 
able to detect radio waves. These detec- 
tors or coherers were usually made of 
metal fillings or bits of fine metal wire, 
loosely packed together. Bose was great- 
ly struck by this phenomenon. It was 
something akin to the fatigue shown by 
living organisms, followed by recovery 
after rest. The detection by the coherer 
on the impingement of radio waves seem- 
ed to him something very like the res- 
ponse to stimuli of living organisms 
which, too, get fatigued and recover after 
rest. From the time of this discovery 
Bose gradually became engrossed in a 
border field where the behaviour of inor- 
ganic matter and that of living things 
evinced great similarity. 

Living systems are recognized gene- 
rally by five fundamental properties, viz. 
(i) assimilation, (ii) growth, (iii) repro- 
duction, (iv) irritability or the capacity to 
respond to stimulus, and (v) adaptability 
or capacity to respond to stimulus in a 
selective or differential manner. 

Biologists have tried to define life as 
a dynamic equilibrium in a complex system 
consisting of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
sterols, water, etc. It is an energy system 
whose energy is turned to maintaining 
itself. Five properties of life are connect- 
d with this maintenance of the energy 
ystem and with passing it on. Of these, 
ve may mention (i) nutrition, i-e., the pro- 
ess by which the system replenishes itself 
ith more energy of a suitable kind, (ii) 
nass movement of its parts, which is intrin- 
ically developed, such as locomotion, feed- 
g, etc., and (ili) reproduction, which is 
eneration of a new system independent 
itself. 

Bose was mainly concerned with only 
e of these aspects of a living system, 
mely, that of irritability or the capacity 
respond to external stimuli. Some of 
s best known experiments were with a 
iliar plant—mimosa pudica, He show- 
that when this plant was subjected to 
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responded in the same manner as it wculd 
when touched mechanically. The cont-ac- 
tion and fall of the leaf were experim :ni- 
ally shown to be due to the expulsior ot 
cell water induced by stimulation wl.ich 
was carried to other parts of the 
organism. Bose invented sensitive ins-ru- 
ments to measure the changes in the e ec- 
tric potential that followed the mecheni 
cal response to stimulation. He was ¢lso 
keenly interested in the electric potent a's 
observed in all living things under variou: 
kinds of activity and stimulation. At onc 
time he was inclined to the opinion tact 
electrical potentials play an important roic 
in the functions of various types of orgirs 
such as nerves and muscles. It was from 
this wide interest in all living organis ns 
that he gradually developed a specialize: 
interest in plant physiology. 

Bose decided to work with plants |:e- 
cause these were simpler living organisa 
than animals and were easier to expecl- 
ment with. His work on plants, howev:r, 
was strongly biassed towards physics. In 
fact, he showed that plants responded to 
stimulation and became tired after repe: t- 
ed stimulation. Their response decreas d 
when a poison was introduced, and i1- 
creased when a stimulant was given. nm 
fact a stimulant could be used as an an7i- 
dote to a poison. He built an apparains 
consisting of tin wires dipped in distilled 


water and the response of the inorganc 
system was recorded in a galvanomete-:. 
He showed that substances like a smal 


quantity of soda added to the water ir- 
creased the electrical response of the syr- 
tem whereas oxalic acid, when added to 
the water, decreased the response. In on2 
series of experiments, Bose, after demor.- 
strating the parallel effects in plants and 
ordinary non-living systems, said to his 
audience in London, “Amongst such pheno- 
mena, how can we draw a line of demar- 
cation and: say here the physical proces: 
ends and there the physiological begins‘ 
No such barrier exists. Do not the twc 
sets of records tell us of some property of 
matter that is common and persistent?” 
A similar experiment was made by 
Bonhoeffer, a well-known German physi< 
cal chemist, with iron wire suitably treat- 
ed. It is interesting to quote Borthoeffer’s 
remarks: “It is indeed most astonishing 
that iron -wire and nerve, which from the 
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ly, Sunction in such a similar way. It does 
not seem credible that the various func- 
tioral properties in which the two systems 
resemble each other could be independent 
or show such accidental similarities. The 
exiscence of a threshold of activation, of a 
re{-actory period, of a transmission of 
act-yation, of a tendency to give rhythmic 
reactions, and a_ suggestion that the so- 
caled accommodation effects are not miss- 
ing in the model, indicate that all these 
przperties, so uncommon in _ ordinary 
chemistry, are in some way related to each 
oticer. 


“Credit goes probably to Bose for con- 
stz-aicting the first inorganic model of elec- 
response to stimulation shown by liv- 

= tissues. He was also correct in his 
fire interpretation of the response pheno- 
mena being a skin effect, but later his ex- 
pe-iments with metal wire models led him 
tc the molecular disturbance theory of 
rezoonse.” 

The models discussed above have a 
grat deal of similarity in response to 
st-nulation in living systems, but they are 
ircdequate in certain respects. In living 
sy tems the responses are usually of such 
cLaracter as to favour the continued exist- 
erce of the individual or species, i.e., the 
ncozmal responses to stimulation have a re- 
g—ative or adaptive character. - This is 
aso true of the complicated responses in 
h ther animals. Till recently no inorganic 
m.cdels were suggested which imitated the 


bcnaviour of the central nervous system 
ir higher animals. Now, however, people 
t day are thinking of electronic brains, 


sz.f-propelled missiles, and radar-directed 
acti-aircraft guns. Such mechanisms have 
gveater similarity to the purposive action 
i: higher animals. A new science called 
‘<"bernatic’ has recently developed which 
cals with the entire field of control and 
cz:mmunication either in machines or in 
écimals. 
We have today, in our vision of things 
-> eome, various kinds of automation 
hich in a great measure bring the world 
= the non-living close to the living sys- 
cams. It is perhaps time to ask ourselves 
some deeper questions; questions that 
=ose himgelf intuitively felt but did not 
fut into words. _Has matter itself the in- 
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herent property that gave rise to life? 
What is this deep-seated property and 
what are its manifestations? How can we 
seek it? 


The Spiritual Unfoldment of Man 
Prabuddha Bharata writes editorially: 


The supreme goal that is presented 
before man, according to Indian thought 
at its highest, is this state of self-realiza- 
tion, ie, the full manifestation of the 
divine essence that is hidden in the heart 
of everyone. Since this’ spiritual unfold- 
ment is a gradual and progressive attain- 
ment, the values that are implied by, and 
attributed to, Truth must be brought into 
being in the life, thought, and action of 
everyone that treads the spiritual path. 
The supreme Reality is described as the 
repository of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty; 
or rather, they are the very essence of 
Reality. This ‘trinity of values’, ‘then, 
must be acquired and cherished by all who 
wish to live a purposeful life and work 
for attaining the high destiny that is pro- 
mised for man, 


The destiny that is promised for the 
man of self-knowledge is verily the high- 
est. He climbs the very Mount Everest of 
the spiritual realm. He becomes. the 
Spirit, one and identical with it. The 
Upanishads declare that the knower of 


Brahman becomes Brahman (Mundaka 
Upanishad Ti1.2.9.) To that supreme goal, 
man’s life on earth must be constantly 


prepared and directed. For human birth 
is a rare opportunity that is given to the 
soul, and it is in the soul of man that such 
& spiritual unfoldmient becomes full and 
complete. It is a pity, indeed, if man, 
after having got this rare privilege of 
human birth, does not strive after self- 
realization. Therefore, it is that the Kena 
Upanishad counsels man to take to spiritual 
life, saying: ‘If one has realized here (in 
this very life), then there is truth; if one 
has not realized here, then there is great 
destruction. The wise ones, having realiz-| 
ed (Brahman) in all beings, and having 
turned away from the world, become im- 
mortal’ (JI.5). In this realization, huma 

life finds its fulfilment. May we al 
strive to realize the Self in this very life 
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Manifesto by Tibetan Leaders 


The International Commission of Jurists 
in its Preliminary Report, July, 4939, pub- 
lishes a manifesto presented to Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, in the summer 
of 1958, by Tibetan leaders: 


Tibet, independent and peace-loving, 
has a theocratic form of Government with 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama as its sole 
Ruler. Its language, culture, traditions are 
completely different from those of China. 
Yet, in the year 1949, when the Commu- 
nists subdued the whole China, they de- 
clared to the whole world through the 
radio that China wanted to “liberate” 
Tibet. 

The Chinese suddenly attacked the 
eastern regions of our country from eight 
different directions. Being a non-violent 
and peace-loving country, Tibet had no 
stock of arms and ammunitions, and the 
legal Government of the country approa- 
ched the United Nation’s General Assembly 
for justice and to check the further 
advance of the’ Chinese invasion. Receiv- 
ing no reply from that Assembly, we 
approached the Security Council at its 
session at Lake Success. To our greatest 
disappointment both of our appeals were 
ignored and remain unanswered to this 
day. It was under these circumstances 
that the Chinese forced our Governor at 
Chamdo to submit to their dictates and to 
make the Government of Lhasa surrender. 
To the Governor was dictated the so-called 
“17-point agreement,” which he had to 
translate into Tibetan. Then he was forced 
to sign it on behalf of the Government of 
Tibet by the threat of further troops being 
sent into Tibet if this was not done. No 
document is legal without the official seal 
of the Cabinet duly sanctioned by the 
Dalai Lama, but the Chinese made a seal 
of their own for the purpose (and this seal 
is still in their possession); therefore the 
agreement was never properly signed. 

Since that time the ‘Tibetans have 
suffered untold agonies. The Chinese 
Communists have gradually deprived us 
of all our political rights. Our Govern- 
ment, right from the top to the provincial 
and district offices, has been made power- 
less and today we are governed completely 
by the Chinese. Soon after their occupa- 


. formed the preparatory committee of 


tion in 1951 the Chinese organised he 
Regional Military Commanders and abcits- 
hed our National Army, and the Comman- 
ders and Vice-Commanders of our cwn 
forces were enlisted with the Commun-s*: 
forces to bring them into line with :h: 
forces of occupation. During 1953-54 thc 
Chinese tried to establish their Militr~ 
and Political Committee to abolish -t. 
Tibetan Government. But the bitter ofo:- 
sition of the people prevented this. EF) 
the end of 1954 the Chinese managed .v 
take the Dalai Lama to China and thos 
he was forced to agree and confirm ih: 
autonomous status of Tibet submitting +o 
establish the Regional Autonomous Govcr- 
ment of Tibet. In 1955 the Dalai Lama r-- 
turned to Tibet. In 1956 the Chinese. in 
order to consolidate their hold on Ti ae 1 
thi 
Regional Autonomous Government of Tisc!. 
This Committee is directly governed hv 
the Peking Government. All its memle-s 
both Chinese and Tibetans must. be ap re- 
ved by the Peking authorities and all its 
decisions must first be confirmed by th2m. 
They have installed their own agents in 
that committee with fifty-fifty representa- 
tation of Chinese and Tibetans, and have 
used those Tibetan puppets to influence tlic 
decisions of the Committee. Thus pcli*‘!- 
cally the ‘Tibetans have been made c21°- 
pletely subservient to the Chinese 0 7c.- 
lords. 

Economically Tibet used to be csel!- 
sufficient for its food supply. But tcday 
million of Chinese are living on our pe pie 
and our food situations is desperate. Ine 
people in the East and N. Hast are fa ing 
a famine. The Chinese, besides laviig 
hands on our current crops, have fo.cJ 
our people to open our centuries-ci ! 
granaries. They have also taken away our 


reserves of gold and silver bullion. In tne 


southern and central regions they Lave 
destroyed thousands of acres of agricu’- 
tural lands by giving priority to “nations! 
highways” and to the building of barrics 
and arsenals. In the East and North- ic: 
regions the Chinese have introduced tic 
Communist method of land-reforms. [1 
these areas half the population are peasaiis 


‘and the other half nomads. To effect tacir 


land reforms the Chinese have impccied 
masses of their settlers and distributed the 


" 
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ag-icultural land of the Tibetans among 
them. They have in this way intoduced the 
cclectivisation of farms. In this process 
the Chinese have made the despoiled 
Tibetan farmers work twelve hours a day, 
w:th daily ration, insufficient for a single 
meal. In the distribution of property they 
have not even spared the Tibetans’ per- 
soial requisites of every-day life such as 
russ, rooms in the houses and articles of 
elcthings. Our Tibetans are expected to 
tre_t these Chinese settlers as their aunts 
anc uncles, and share all their property 
equally with the immigrants. The nomads 
too are victims of these so-called reforms. 
Trcir flocks of sheep and cattle, their wool 
anc: dairv products are all being confiscated 
by the alien Government. 

In the name of education they have 
op=ned schools of various denominations, 
or;mnisec training centres such as “Youth's 
Lez zue,” “Women’s Association,” ‘“Workers’ 
Pariy”, and they are trying their utmost 
to enlist as many as possible of our young 
' mer and children. In this way they have 
mece thousands of homes unhappy by 
sel.jing their children to China for the so- 
cailed advancement of their education. 
Ncre of these children are being trained 
or :ducaced for any constructive purposes. 
There are no Tibetan engineers, electrici- 
an. chernists or doctors. They train our 
yoruchs to distrust each other. They are try- 
ing to indoctrinate the young Tibetans’ 
miids and to strengthening the forces of 
corzmunism in our land, As a result they 
hav: divided families: son against father, 
wize against husband, and thus alienating 
Tike tans from their own culture, tradition 
anc home-land. 

"n the matter of religion they have 
theit own schemes to subvert the very 
bases of Buddha’s Teachings. Our religion 
teaznes love for all and malice for none. 
The Communists in their struggle to 
spr=ad the Marxist ideology have used our 
wel-known Monk scholars to mislead the 
simr}le Tibetans. In this endeavour they 
male Geyshey Sherab Gyatso, one of the 
wel-known monk scholars, propagate their 
own doctrine by writing pamphlets and 
translating their various books and articles. 
The- have also used the Panchen Lama as 
a puppet to advance their political pur- 
poses in Tibet. Pamphlets and articles of 
presaganda have been spread all’ over 
Tiket since 1948-1958, and communism is 
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being preached to all our people. In 
Kumbum (one of the famous monasteries 
in the east) the Chinese have .actually 
made our head-lamas study Marxist 
Dialectics. Ordinary monks they try to 
overcome by such material arguments as 
this: The Monks are made to remain in 
their cells and try to procure food by 
prayer alone. If the food is not miracu- 
lously produced; this is supposed to prove 
that God does not exist. Meantime the 
Communists prevent the monks from using 
their God-given natural powers to procure 
food, torture them by hunger into aban- 
doning their simple faith, The Commu- 
nists preach day in and day out to our 
simple people and monks that religion is 
nothing short of an opium to distract the 
human mind from hard work. They have 
used hundreds of these monks as labourers 
in the building of, roads and barracks. 


-They have stopped the monasteries from 


sharing the usual food reserves and 
thousands of monks starved to death for 
this reason. They have forced many of our 
monks to marry and move to China to 
earn a living. They have laid hands on 
the capital of these monasteries and even 
subjected to tax the very idols and statues. 
Such has been the battle of Marxist ideo- 
logy against our spiritual heritage. 
Outwardly they are telling people that 
they have come to Tibet to protect and 
help the Tibetans and to build roads, 
hospitals and air-fields. As a matter of fact 
the roads are being built to connect Tibet 


with the Chinese mainland in order to 
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transport millions of their armed forces to 
the far-flung areas of Tibet. In making 
these thousands of miles of roads they have 
used Tibetans as forced labourers and 
thousands of them have died for want of 
food and proper care. Their hospitals are 
not meant for these poor victims but are 
mainly to use for their armed forces. The 
Tibetans even in the towns are not 
allowed to use these army hospitals. The 
big air-fields that they have built are 
mainly for the purpose of bringing in fuel, 
arms and ammunitions. Tibetans are not 
even allowed to pass near these air-fields, 
guarded so heavily by our oppressor. All 
these constructions are mainly for the pur- 
pose of consolidating their hold on Tibet 
and to suppress and preserve the con- 
quered land and people of Tibet. 

To us Tibetans the phrase “the libera- 
tion of Tibet,” in its moral and spiritual 
implications, is based as a deadly mockery. 
The country of a free people was invaded 
and occupied under the pretext of libera- 
tion—liberation from whom and what? 
Ours was a happy country with solvent 
Government and a_ contented people till 
the Chinese invasion in 1950. 
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In view of all these facts the Tik= ans 
approached the Chinese to conciliate. But 
all our efforts went in vain. Insteal we 
are subjected to untold cruelty. The p2uple 
of eastern Tibet revolted againt the 
Chinese in February 1956. This sponczenc- 
ous uprising brought about furthe- re- 
pression by the conquerors. They aave 
desecrated religious buildings and destro 7cc. 
monasteries, razed villages to the gruna 
and killed thousands of our people. “ey 
have also used poison gas. Bombs a.c¢ 
been thrown on innocent children <n 
women. More than fifteen thousand peo ic 
have been injured in these battles. Lifs in 
all parts of Tibet has become unbearé tlc. 
So much so that more than tkitv 
thousand people in central Tibet rcand 
about Lhasa the capital left their he .rth 
and home to the far-off valleys and gors>:. 
It is feared that trouble may also flare ip 
in these areas. Many places in: Khan ac. 
Amdo are still scenes of upheaval xc 
turmoil. Our patriots are fighting harc .n 
those areas. Some of the Amdos who 1:4 
to the mountains are still not giving ur 
their fight for freedom, suffering at least a 
hundred casualties a day. 
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Boys’ Towns in Italy 

This is an excerpt from an article in the 
It :an Affairs, March-April, 1959: 

The Second World War, which raged for 
loig years, had serious consequences on many 
th-usands of young boys who found themselves 
acy vived of any form of moral or material 
sttdort. Minors accustomed to unlimited free- 
deco, experts in every method which would pro- 
ci 2 them an easy form of living, they formed a 
n°: 3s which existed on the boundaries of society. 
T:2 proolem was to bring them back to the 
ce utre of this same society and teach them the 
p-.ciples of good citizenships and productive 
Inving. 

It was because of this that the more tradi- 
t+ aal, but still valuable, forms of assistance, 
:..h as homes and institutes, were flanked with 
new undertaking which took the form of 
<=>elal communities for minors. These commu- 
1ities later assumed the name of ‘villages’, ‘re- 
1 -blics’ or ‘towns’ and their objective was to 
} suse those minors whose lives were led prin- 
‘cpally in the streets and to offer them educa- 
‘ion and a strong moral upbringing. | 

Experts who studied this ideg came to the 
‘mnclusion that greater success would be 
»:tained through launching an educational sys- 
~m which correctly considered the undis- 
zplined moral and material state into which 
:-e bovs had fallen. This led to the idea of 
--Uf-government which meant combatting un- 
L-nited freedom with the principle of liberty 
:ontrolled by responsibility, disloyalty with the 
ciderstanding of the given word, promoting 
confidence in educators and companions, defeat- 
‘ng irresponsibility through explaining the ad- 
~antages of accepting certain responsibilities 
nd contrasting dishonesty with honesty. In 
‘ther words, such a form of ‘self-government’ 
vould reflect on the satisfactory progress of the 
:ommunity and would appeal to the instincts 
of the boys themselves. It would also permit 
ihe siaff of the community much greater freedom 
in imposing those principles which would pre- 
pare satisfactory new elements for their right- 
sul place in society. 

The experiment called for the creation ol 
1 particular psychological atmosphere in which 
the boys could be assured of the understanding 
of others and in which they would meet quali- 
fied persons in whom they could place their 
trust. Every attempt, in fact, has been made 
to ensure that they are themselves able to dis- 
cover many*natural laws of daily life. and so 
describe them to their companions after any 
related problems have been thorough'y  dis- 
cussed and understood. 
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Each boy—belonging to an organized grour 
often composed according to age and _ pro- 
fessionai tendencies—should feel himself 
closely asSociated with the collective good and 
pledged to a struggle to promote common ad- 
vantages. 

Each of the communities may be said to 
represent a complete society in miniature. 
The boys are given the opportunity of select- 
ing their own mayor and councillors, organtz- 
ing labour, educational facilities and cleaning, 
a banking organization, a shop, restaurant, etc., 
electing a judge or group of judges able to 
punish those who transgress regulations, and 
generally setting up the necessary administra- 
tive services. 


Although it is not claimed that the ideg of 
a ‘Boys Town’ (or Republic or Village) has 
provided g radical solution to the educational 
and moal problems which arose during the 
immediate post-war, it has proved to be an 
excellent means of curing many of the ills 
which arose after the Second World-War. 

Other movements with the same objectives 
as the ‘Boys Town’ organization have followed 
the principle of setting the boys among foster 


parents who assume responsibility for their 
training. 
However, returning to the system of 


special communities for minors, it is an accepted 
fact that Italy, by using such forms, has saved 
many thousands of boys who now have an 
opportunity of taking their place in society 
with dignity and serenity. 

At the present moment, 52 of these commu- 
nities are operating in Italy, housing 6,296 
boys and adolescents of over Six years of age. 
Approximately one milliard lire are spent every 
year on their maintenance and education. 

Territorial distribution of these ‘Boys’ 
Tiowns’ appears somewhat irregular, but this 
fact is fully justified when it is realized that 
this work of moral and material rehabilttation. 
is the resu:t of the tenacity and courage of indi- 
viduals who have defied every type of obstacle 
to further their intent. But such _ irregu- 
larity in territorial distribution becomes much 
less apparent tf the average number of elements 
assisted is calculated according the more em- 
bracing geographical areas of North, South, 
Central and Insular Italy. 


This geographical grouping reveals that 
the number of minors housed in these ‘Boys’ 
Towns’ is much greater in the southern areas. 
This means that the benefits offered function 
in “rect relation to the economic status of the 
Zones, concerned, 
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NOTES 


The LM.F. and the LB.R.D. has been more than doubled and this sten 
has been taken with a view to augmerting 
The recent annual-—meetings—of—the the resources of the Bank so as to enhince 


ark: million dollars. Now after the increasy, 
az— her share has been doubled to $800 million. 
Prior to the increase of the subscrip ion: 
of the member countries, the subscribed 
, capital of the Bank stood at $9,556.50 a 
Of this amount, $1,911 million were pa:d : 
e and the balance amount of $7,645 ie 
International Development Association. The remained subject to call being regardeld as 
private inti ow ot capita’ - to different contingent hability to meet the Bank’s owr 
xi _being obligations. 
After the increase in subscriptions the 
amount of subscribed capital now stands 


Board of Governors of the LB. 1 its lending capacity. India’s original siare 
as the Board of Governors of ‘the IMF. of subscription to the IBRD was 400 















ated - a great scant it C 
| IBRD for, 





ayelo: At fast an- at $18,357 million and of this amount 
nual —seeting- ot — these two institutions $1,973 million have been paid in and will 
held_in New Delhi in October 1958, the be available for the ordinary opera ions 
a ecision to of the Bank. While the larger part of the 

- throug increased capital of the Bank has een 
effected by doubling the subscriptions ol 










lat the autnorisea have made special additional 
raised by $7,000 eine in addition to the gererai 


million. But the actual amount of increas- 100 per cent increases. This additional 
ed subscriptions went up to as much as $8.8 contribution of subscriptions have ‘ ecn 
billion (is e., $8,800 million). Therefore; made in order to raise the capital parti- 
with effect from September 16, 1959, the cipation of these member countries in 7iew 
authorised capital of the IBRD has been of their larger economic grewth in recent 
raised from $10,000 million to $21,000 years. In recent years the Bank was 
million. The Bank’s authorised ~“Eital handicapped in enlarging its loan orera- 
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ticns on account of its limited resources. 
Tre increase in the operating capital of 
the Bank will not only enable it to increase 
it. lendings, it will also help the Bank to 
raise loans in international money markets 
in larger amounts. Seventeen member 
countries, including West Germany, Japan 
arid Canada, have made such special 
acauitional subscriptions to the share capital 
of the Bank. 

It may be recalled that every member 
country has been called upon to pay only 
20 per cent of its quota at the first instance. 
The remaining amount of 80 per cent re- 
mains as callable lability which serves as 
a ;uarantee fund for the bonds and other 
ok_igations of the IBRD. Of India’s total 
subseription of $800 million, only 20 per 
—~eexut or $80 million have been paid in and 
tke balance amount of $720 remains on 
cel. Formerly, India occupied fourth 
pczition in the rank of subscribers to the 
Bank’s capital. After the enhancement of 
the subscriptions, India has been relegated 
to “he fifth place. France and Germany now 
jo.itly hold the fourth place. 

Ever since the Bank started operations 
thirteen years ago in January 25, 1946, its 
loan commitments amounted to $4,604.38 
milion up to August 31, 1959. Of this 
arcount, $274 million have been repaid to 
the Bank, $112.8 million have been can- 
celled or refunded and the Bank has sold 
SE=3 million to other investors. The total 
arcount of the Bank’s funded debt was 
$1,905 million on 31st August 1959. 

Among the borrowers of the Bank, 
Incia has received the largest amount of 
logns. Up to the end of June 1959, India’s 
bc:rowings from the Bank stood at $550.61 
million. No other single country has 
received loan accommodations for so large 
ax amount. In the rank of borrowers, 
A-cstralia comes next to India aith a total 
be: rowing of. $317.73 million, followed by 
France with $302.50 million. In 1958-59, 
Incia received three loans, $85 million 
faz the railways, $25 million for the D.V.C. 
ari $25 million for the Koyna hydel 
preject.. Indifi has been granted loans for 
the development of her railways,. electric 
pewer, iron and Steel industry, pets, civil 
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aviation and also for increasing her re- 
sources of industrial finance. In receni 
years a consortium of foreign commercial 
banks of the USA, the U.K., West Germany, 
Canada and Japan have participated in the 
loan operations made by the IBRD to 
India, particularly in the purchase otf 
locomotives. | 

In another direction the World Bank is 


trying to help India and that is in the 


direction of bringing about a settlement 
in the dispute between India and Pakistan 
about the division of the Indus water. On 
this point the annual report of the Bahk 
states as follows: “The engineering plan 
on which a_ settlement. would be based 
involves a system of works estimated to 
take about ten years to construct, and to 
require expenditures in India and Pakistan 
aggregating $1,000 million, partly in foreign 
exchange and partly in local currencies. 
Over and above the amounts that woulda 
be provided towards the cost by India and 
Pakistan, it is envisaged that financial 
assistance would be forthcoming from the 
Bank itself and from friendly Govern- 
ments. The Bank has already opened dis- 
cussions with representatives of the 
Government of Australia, Canada, Germany, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and it is believed that 
other countries may also wish to provide 
financial support.” 

The World Economic Survey, 1958, pomts 
out that during the year 1957-58, the export 
earnings of the underdeveloped countries 
fell by about 7 to 8 per cent. The Reports 
says: “This drop reinforced by a continu- 
ing, albeit slight, rise in the import prices 
of manufactured goods in the face ot 
industrial recession represents a loss in 
import capacity equivalent to about six 
years’ lending to the underdeveloped 
countries by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development at 1956-57 
rates.” Mr. Black points out that the 
trade restrictions imposed by developed 
countries have caused this recession in the 
export earnings of the underdeveloped 
countries. - 4 
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NOTES 


capital of cagised by _50 


Capital of the IMF was $10,000 million. The 


resources of the IMF has been increased 
by raising the respective quotas of the 
member countries by 50 per cent. In 
addition, West Germany, Japan and Canada 
have made special contributions in sub- 
scriptions in proportion to their rapid 
economic growth in recent years. The 
IMF’s resources will thus be increased by 
$5,100 million, and the total authorised 
capital will consequently come to $15,100 
million. Its gold holdings will be raised 
from $2,300 million as at present to $4,600 
million when these additional subscriptions 
have been fully received. The IMF in its 
annual report states as follows on this 
point : “The -significance of this increase in 
{he Fund’s resources is not to be measured 
only by the extent to which these new 
resources are drawn upon. A stand-by 
arrangement that is not followed by use 
of the Fund’s resources is as important as 
a stand-by under which a drawing has 
been made; and in the same way, the in- 
crease in the Fund’s resources may still 
have great importance, even if, for some 
time to come, drawings on the Fund do 
not reach substantial amounts. The essen- 
tial objective is, above all, the creation of 
a feeling of confidence among Fund 
members that, even if the reserves directly 
under their control are considered not 
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currencies for external payments purpcses 
also led fifteen other countries of the wcrld 
to adjust their exchange control sys-em 
to suit the new developments in the ex- 
change pattern of the world. It may he 
pointed out that ever since its inception 
the Fund has been pleading for adoption 
of full convertibility of all the currencies 
of the world. In its view, the freer he 
trade and exchange, the less will be he 
disequilibrium in international payments 
position. As regards the convertibility of 
currencies of non-resident accounts, he 
IMF says that the road has been opened to 
the elimination of .discrimination in tride 
and payments practised on balance of 
payments grounds. That improvement in 
reserves and in balance of paymeis 
positions which made possible the move tz 
non-resident convertibility itself also feci- 
litated a greater freedom of trade. If g7es 
on to say that it was, therefore, natura! 
that the move should be associated in sone 
countries with a further liberalisation of 
trade, and it is to be expected = tuat 
countries will be able to make further p-o- 
egress along these lines. The Fund inteids 
to continue its study of the remain:ng 
restrictions—and especially the remain:n, 


discriminatory restrictions—and in ‘he 
meantime, it is urging its members to 
eliminate discrimination as rapidly as is 
feasible. 

The Managing Director st e 





adequate to meet every eventuality, they need of stabilisation in the internal ecot.o- 
can safely make their decisions with ee In his view, 
pect to the freedom of payments and trade stabilisation has been more or less achiévad 


without having to pay undue regard to 


such temporary balance of payments 
difficulties as may from time to time 
occur.” 


The three most outstanding develop- 
6-cihteL etary_field 


are: increase in the financial resources of 


Se aa eo aca ollowing the Delhi 
meeting im adoption of external 
convertibility of the sterling —and—thirteen, 
other__ European currencies, and _ the 
measures adopted by the primary produc- 


ms countries to check the creeping inflation 
by mixoducing stabilisation. programmes., 


The freeing of the sterling and other 


and inflation has been halted. He says that, 
when stabilisation has been achieved by 2 
considerable number of countries, problerzs, 
new and old, would arise as regards: bcth 
economic diagnosis and the finding of 
proper remedies. The world would be ccn- 
fronted with the problems as how to mi:i- 
gate booms and depression; ‘how hest to 
combine economic expansion with reason- 
able stability; how to ensure proper deat 
management and how to mitigate tne 
difficulties in the balance of payment of 
the countries of the world. The difficul y 
will algemarise when the’ export prices of 
a country will show a downward trend. 


re mee ee 
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These are the problems that fall under national price trends. Naturally, countries 
Article I of the Fund Agreement. This Imust seék-to~avoid these risks: and wher. 
Article stresses that while promoting ex- they make hore “aHd —THSTS—Btforis—to 
change stability, the Fund will also strive aperee wee Pudeets-or,al least. to reduce heir budgets or, at least, to reduce 
te facilitate the expansion and balanceca “their fiscal deficits, many of them do so 
grawth of international trade, and to con- not only as part of an anticyclical volicy 
tribute . thereby to the promotion and “Gut also for palace Gf paginente scone” 
rosintenance of high levels of employment is saya hat the rent Ge censioa meee 
ard real income, and to undertake must be carefully watched because a 
development of productive resources of the pronounced investment boom would involve 
members as primary objectives of economic not only progress but also strain, and 
pclicy. The IME thinks that now as the could have consequences if it were allowed 
transitional period after the war draws to get out of hand. 
‘tc_its close, “mare “a _more attention shouldbe pat _What Mr. Per_Jacobsson says about 
ese__general, objectives of the the stability In economic growth requires 
IMF ut the achievements of these other to be read” between _the—lines—se—far__as 
oliectives_of=the—Fund—depend—ta-a_large—a qo fense-Cunderdeveloped countries . are concerned, In 
excent on the actions and policies of thé iiese countries inflation has not corne to 
individual member countries hé Fund—and> rather is progressively on the 
will have to extend direction and _con- “increase, Galera ed by € impact of - 
fidence fo these countries in the pursuit Eom  _Sconomy — economy launched both by the 


ot their economic policies. It must be re- public sector as well as the private sector 


ivembered that the Fund is neither a i these = SOURIS. People are holding 
Sstser-Government nor the central bank of ~éxcess Tiquidit urchasing power, but 
: e_the policies.of.to that extent consumer goods are not 

being available to neutralise the excess- 


inal countries shall continue to be kein Oo neutralise the exé 

























wielded by their own Governments, and purchasing._poy TTe> 
Te Fund will play the role of an adviser Esope.-Output 8 sing but_not_ always, fa 
aud mode a “progressive proportion. As _a result - 0 


pra Wr aers (5:11) eee 
The Fund stresses. the need for mone- ExEEpI-nafion-osisboth-af gots i 
tery stability and it gives a note of warn- of living, are rising—Credit control also is 
ing to the member countries that they “tot very effective. 
should not cherish any complacent view N. R. 
asout the present ex anding trends in the 
economy. In the opinion of the Managing Industrial Finance Corporation 
Cirector, oe inflation is over. ‘T The annual report of the Industrial Finance 
cessive inherited from the wat Corporation of India for the year ended June 
bas been Sareea off and credit policies 1959+ reveals a declining activity of the Cor- 
have become more effective. “Output has poration. During 1958-59, the Corporation re- 
“Tisén, competition is fiercer, and the ceived 26 applications for loans for an 
Yesistance to cost and price increases has eggregate amount of Rs. 11.16 crores, as 
c-own in strength. If we look back to against 48 applications for Rs. 14.88 crores 
_past_periads of economic history, we find’ in 1957-58. During 1958-59, 19 loan appli- 
tast—a—persistent-—decline_in_raw material cations were sanctioned for aggregate sum 
~ices has more than once been an -indi- of only Rs. 3.79 crores, the corresponding 
<alion of the cessation of general price figures for the previous year being 22 loan 
—increases. Since more and more currencies applications for Rs. 7.78 crores. The total 


heve become convertible, and since supplies amount of loans sanctioned since its 


goods are- readily available in’ most inception up to the year under review 


limes from a__variety of sources, no stands at Rs. 66.69 crores. Of this, the 
individual countfy can—withouj—grave amount so far disbursed comes to Rs. 42,32 


risks—afford to deviate from the inter- crores. 












NOTES 


The gross income of the Corporation ex- 
ceeded Rs. 2 crores during the year under 
report, registering a substantial increase from 
the preceding year’s figure of Rs. 1.55 crore. 
The net profit, after making a provision of 
Rs. 87.71 Jakhs for taxation, comes to 
Rs. 35.37 Jakhs, as against Rs. 28.20 lakhs in 
the previous year (1957-58). The major part 
of the loans sanctioned by the Corporation was 
meant for new undertakings, that is, those 
Which started production after August 15, 1957. 


A state-wise analysis of loans sanctioned 
by the Corporation indicates that there has 
been inequitable distribution of the loans. 
Up to June 1959, in Bombay 59 units 
received loans for an aggregate amount of 
Rs. 19.49 crores. For the same period, in 
Madras 22 units received loans for an 
aggregate amount of only Rs. 9.47 crores. In 
West Bengal 27 industrial units received 
loans for a total amount of Rs. 6.33 
crores; in Uttar Pradesh 15 units re- 
ceived Rs 5.60 crores. This shows 
that Bombay has been shown much 
favour or rather partiality in the distribution 
of loans. Other States should have much larger 
proportions of assistance. What India wants 
i§ neither concentration of capital nor the con- 
centration of industries only in one or a few 
provinces. The strategy of economic growth 
demands that as far as practicable imdustries 
should be fairly distributed all over the coun- 
try. The old concept of the localisation of 
industries on account of natural and economic 
advantages have become effete in the modern 
background of planned economic — growth. 
Further, from the view-point of creating-em- 
ployment opportunities, it js imperative that a 
national institution like the Industria] Finance 
Corporation should cater to the needs of all 
underdeveloped regions of the country in the 
matter of disbursing loan accommodations. 
Bombay is highly mdustrially developed with 
a well-developed capital market. | Industrial 
concerns there can fall back upon various 
private sources. But other parts of the country, 
like the Uttar Pradesh or Madras Pradesh 
or Kerala are comparatively under- 
developed. The country expects more 
economic sagacity from an _ institution 
which has been endowed with providing 
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the life-blood to the industries in the form of 
industrial finance. The Corporation should 
take a more balanced view of the entire cconomy 
and its foremost view should be to ercate em- 
ployment opportunities throughout the cowry 
by catering to the needs of buddivg indusrics 
in different regions. To concentrate itx oan 
operations in Bombay is reminiscent of the 
proverb—"“to carry coal to Newcastle.” © he: 
provinces, like, West Bengal or Uttar Prad sh. 
have problems of unemployment and there | 
ereat potentiality for industrial developmen 1! 
these States. But these States are ratie: 
ignored by the Industrial Finance Coroo- 


ration in its loan policy. This is a pcini 
which deserves attention by the Unon 
Government. 


Further, in recent years there have grew? 
up so many financial institutions m the cow ry, 
both in the public sector as well as in be 
private sector, that the IFC seems to have [st 
much of its importance which was attached to 
it during its inception in 1848. The rew 
institutions, like the Industrial Credit snd 
Investment Corporation, the National Industral 
Development Corporation, the_Refinance Cor- 
poration, and the State Finance Corporati ns 
have thrown the IFC into the background oi 
economic development> in the country. The 
leadership that was expected of it in the field of 
industrial finance has not materialised and 1L 
is being for outpaced by the newer institutioys, 
as stated above. The declining trend in its loan 
commitment when the country is in peed of 
Jarger amount of industrial finance, reveals 
that the industries are rather reluctant to aD- 
proach it for assistance because of its indiffcr- 
ence to the growing needs of the industries of 
the country. 

Loan assistance to Co-operative Soci2- 
ties has been a marked feature of the acti- 
vities of the Corporation during the pat 
four years. The loans sanctioned by the 
Corporation te Co-operative Societies alors: 
up to the end of June 30, 1959, amounted 
to Rs. 14.94. crores. This sum is distributed 
among 28 societies all of whom, excert 
one, are engaged in sugar #anufacture. 

Industry-wise, the most significari 
advanca.in the course of the year undez 
review was made to the sugar and cemeni 
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industries, these two together accounting 
for as much as 67 per cent of the total 
amount of loans sanctioned during the 
year, An industry-wise classification of the 
loans made by the IFC shows that the 
fool manufacturing industry (including 
sugar) has been the recipient of the largest 
amount of loan during the year under re- 
view. The food manufacturing industry 
has received Rs. 20.72 crores out of the total 
loans of Rs. 66.69 crores. Textiles indus- 
tries come next with a loan receipt of 
Rs. 9.72 crores. Basic industrial chemicai 
industries occupy the third place among 
the borrowing industries with Rs. 7.66 
ercres and the paper and paper products 
occupy the fourth place with Rs. 5.71 crores. 
The Chairman of the Industrial 
Finance Corporation, in his annual address 
to the share-holders states that the augmen- 
tation of internal resources by themselves 
have not proved to be a solution to the real 
difficulty in the matter of going ahead with 
the normal function of granting Jong-term 
loens to the industries. The main difficulty 
in the matter has been the lack of foreign 
currency funds to meet the situation created 
by the stringent measures imposed by the 
Union Government by restricting during 
the last few years the import of necessary 
industrial raw materials and machinery. 
The Chairman says that the fall in loan 
ayplication is to a great extent on account 
of these import restrictions. The solution to 
this difficulty lies in obtaining a substan- 
tial foreign currency loan from financial 
institutions like the World Bank or from 
Government-sponsored institutions like the 
Development Loan Fund of the USA. The 
Chairman points out that the Corporation 
made an application to the IBRD for loan 
assistance, but no assistance has so far been 
fcrthcoming from the World Bank. 
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During the year under report, the 
Corporation under-wrote a preference 
share issue for Rs. 50 lakhs. The Corpora- 
tion’s share of commitment in this under- 
writing operation is Rs, 37.50 lakhs. That 
although the under-writing operations have 
been successful, still there is some diffi- 
culty in the matter. In the event of the 
Corporation having been left with any 
shares of this issue which is under-written, 
the Corporation cannot hold them under 
the provisions of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation Act for more than seven years 
without the prior permission of the Central 
Government. The provision, coupled with 
the fact that the Corporation is not autho- 
rised, under the IFC Act, to invest directly 
in the equity or preference capital of any 
industrial concern has meant the closing 
to it of a profitable line of investment of 
its surplus funds. 


Another comparatively new field of the 
Corporation’s activities has been the 
guaranteeing of deferred payments on _ be- 
half of industrial concerns to foreign manu-’ 
facturers of capital goods. In view of.the 
increasing restrictions imposed by* ;the 
Government of India on the issue of cash 
import licences, the scheme of guaranteeing 
deferred payments has proved a_ fruitful 
field of assistance to the industrial concerns 
in the country. The Corporation desires 
that it should be enabled to participate in 
the current scheme for the utilisation of 
the dollar credits placed at the disposal of 
the Government of India by the Export- 
Import Bank of the USA. The Corporation 
should, however, make rapid strides in the 
field of under-writing issues for new con- 


cerns. 


N. RB. 
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a NOTES 


Enemy or Friend ? 
to. 

- Jt is about time our people were told by 
our leaders at New Delhi, as to how to diffe- 
rentiate between friend and foe. These last few 
years, after the Bandung Conference—which 
was preceded by the visit of that Machiavellian 
politician, Mr. Chou En-lai,—we were being 
told how far and wide “We” the Indian People, 
have succeeded in spreading the Message of 
Peace and Co-Existence in this Wicked World. 
The lullaby of Panct.a-Sheela soothed the Indian 
People, while the rest of the word went through 
the nightmare of the Cold War—with occasional 
bloody interludes of shooting wars, as in Korea, 
Indo-China, Egypt and lastly in Algeria. We 
were further told that so long as the two of the 
greatest nations of the world—great in numbers 
if not in might—kept faith along the lines 
enunciated at Bandung, the balance between 
War and Peace will be maintained, even 
though at & precarious level. It was also stated 
by our great ones that so long as the milieniums- 
old bonds of amity between the same two great 
nations lasted, Asia and Africa would be able 
to proceed from strength to strength in the 
cause that was enunciated by the Light of Asia. 
And who are these great friends, whose record, 
of amity and and spiritual accord has has traly written 
a golden chapter in the h history o of Man? They 
are China and India. 
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But all along, while this lullaby of Peace 
Was belng intoned, there were discordant notes 
from across the oceans of the West. We were 
told that all that remained on the mainland of 
China, so far as the famed Chinese culture and 
philosophy of life were concerned, were the mute 
memorials of the past, its temples, mausoleums 
and its ancient stones and potteries. We were 
further told that the last true descendants of 
the China of old, who kept the glorious _heri- 
tage of the past alive in their hearts and as 
such truly represented the China of Ancient 
Glory, were those who had crossed over to For- 
nosa. And since they were the true inheritors 
{ the old traditions of Chinese culture, and 
since they had kept alive the Eterna} Flame of 
athay’s glory, it is only right that they should 
arry the name and keep the seat of China at 
he United Nations. 

But our wise men differed. They are real- 
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ists they claim and as such they are unakle to 
accept the shadow for the substance, the spirit 
for the concrete crude Mass. And it is long 
these lines of argument that they have been 
pleading at the bar of the United Nations for 
the inclusion of The Democratic Pecple’s 
Republic of China in that august body. Indeed 
even in this year 1959, of Indo-Chinese c-isis, 
our spokesman at the U.N.A. has repeatec his 
plea. It is true that after the news of the Lac akh 
incursion had reached him there has becn a 
slight change in his tone, which gives us a ray 
of hope. Perhaps Mr. V: K. Krishna Menon 
has not progressed along the path to Nirvana 
as faras our beloved Prime Misister. In a 
report emanating from the United Nations on 
October 23, he is reported to have stated as 
follows to the correspondents: _ 


“There is now news of incidents in another 
part of our frontier which—if the reports are 
true—is a more Sensitive area because it ig 10t 
an uninhabited area. We have administrat:on 
posts there, and if this news is true, it is onc of 
those things that we will take serious notice of. 
China will have to go from our territory. There 
is no question of that.” 


“Mr. Menon made his remarks about the 
latest incidents, while answering a question as 
to why his Government continued to support 
the admission of China in the United Naticns 
in view of the frontier troubles between the t™vo 
nations.’ 


“Our support is not based on whether ve 
like them or they like us,” he declared, “Chine’s 
presence at the United Nations is necessary for 
world purposes. You cannot have a disarma- 
ment agreement, ‘for it instance, “without bringir g 
her in. +3 


‘The Defence Minister said that so far cs 
‘incursions’ into India’s territory was concerne‘, 
India would never permit any part of her terr-- 
tory to be occupied by anyone else.” 


We are not very clear about the logic in 
Mr. Menon’s argument for the inclusion ci 
People’s China in the United Nations Assembly. 
Of what earthly use would be the inclusion o= 
a nation that primarily believes in ‘thé force 0° 
arms and breaks faith, even with a friendly 
nation Tike ours, without the least ‘qualm, for 
the sole consideration of expansion of territory 


Se 
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and power, at this juncture in the negotiations 
for disarmanient? Does Mr. Menon really be- 
lieve that People’s Ching would disarm, really 
and truly and wholeheartedly? She might enter 
into sich engagements as might give her an 
opportunity to develop her ‘armed strength in 
secret, we think, but nohing more, unless she is 
convinced , in her own way, that to persist with 
her greed for territory and lust for power would 
ent in a catastrophic disaster for herself. And 
that conviction will only come to her when 
her armed might is matched by equal, if not 
suderior might—which we have failed to 
da aven after five years of continuous 
aggrsssive moves on her part, thanks to 
th2 Pancha-Sheela obsession of Pandit 
Nehru and Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon. 

This brings us back to the original 
query, how to differentiate between friend 


and foe, in this maze of Pancha Sheela, 
Alumsa, Peaceful Co-ewistence, et seq? 
And we would further beg leave to ask 


about the distinguishing features between. 


“meursion with occupation” and “invasion 
with aggression”, with clear statements 
adout-the tempo and extent of assaults 
and quantum of losses, in terms of men 
and territory, to be suffered before we can 
call the intruder an aggressor and proceed 
to meet force with force?’ 

We append elsewhere two long state- 
ments, made before “and_after. the Ladakh 
incursion, on, by F Pandit, Nehru. The words are 
different but. the tune _ of. the, lullaby.._is 
“auch the same. It is a apparent that. Pandit 
tehru is still dreaming of. peaceful sway 
cver ° the Land of _ Ind, much in the same 


cca Med wre 


way as he has” been for the last five years, 


end is uttering the same sequence of 
words of wisdom for our benefit. 
Is it not time now for action instead 


of words? The Chinese have been given 
tive yéars to build roads and.move large 
Zorces to all the possible areas from which 
che Himalayan barrier can be _ breached. 
The People of India had been kept in ignor- 
ance, for years together, as is revealed in 
the White Paper issued by the Ministry of 
External -+Affairs, covering the period 
1954-59. The reasons for this deliberate 
pelicy of keeping “the nation in darkness is 
given by Pandit Nehru in his letter to 
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‘siderations otherwise, as they have since the 
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Mr. Chou En-lai, dated September 26, 1959, 
in which he said: . 

“At a number of places your forces 
assumed a threatening attitude; at others 
they actually came into our territory. Such 
incidents, concerning as they did the inte- 
grity of India, were very serious. But in 
our anxiety not to create feelings against 
your Government we deliberately avoided 
giving publicity to them.” 

What were the consequences of such 
paradoxical reasoning? Nothing that spells 
either peace or honour to our people. In- 
deed it has encouraged not only the 
aggressor, but also given ample time to the 
Gisruptive forces in our midst to give full 
play to their powers of evil. 

The only way -before us is that of 
Kshatra Dharma unadulterated with any 
esoteric sanctions against force. Forces of’ 
Evil will predominate over all humane con-. 

































dawn of history. 

Friend or Foe, we have to assess the 
consequences of his aggressive acts on a_ 
straight basis along the lines of hard real- 
ism. The situation calls for urgent measures 
to be undertaken on the assumption .. of 
rnajor aggression from across the Hima- 
layas. No abstract considerations should 
be allowed to prevail:when the soil of our 
fatherland has been intruded into and 
the blood of our soul has been spilt. He is 
indeed a strange friend who has persis. 
tently encroached upon our territory and 
met the friendliest of pleas to desist 
either by assuming an attitude of injured 
innocence or by turning a deaf ear 
towards us. Since it has now come to 
totally unprovoked armed attacks on our 
guards, followed by fabricated stories 
regarding the ownership of the terrain 
and the sequences of the incidents, we 
can no longer put faith in his protestations. 

| Pandit Nehru might try to’ find solace 
in the friendly traditions of the past two- 
thousand years—which traditions are parti- 
ally made of the substance of dreams—but 
the evil portents of the future cannot be 
hidden behind their rosy folds. We canno 
forget that a little over twenty years bac 
another Prime Minister called for “Peac 
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in our time, O Lord,” on the floor of the 
Mother of Parliaments, and that heart- 
felt cry only encourages the Mad Man oi 
Central Euco 22 to start a conflagration, 
from the consequences of which the civil- 
ized world has hardly recovered in full 
as yet. 4 

The situation calls for preparednesss 
on the physical and not the metaphysical 
horizon. What folly for a Defence Minister 
to speculate about the ineffectiveness of 
World Disarmament without China being 
in the U.N.A., when his own country can- 
not restrain China from breaking through 
.. the most formidable natural fortifications 
with impurity! 

No, no Mr. Krishna Menon, there must 
not be any more idle speculations now. We 
do not want to cry havoc—indeed if we do 
not persist in our folly there would never 
_ be any need to do so. But we do not want 

Devatatma Himalayas, the Abode of Gods 
of our Epics, to be defiled and lost. 

There can be no peace, nor disarma- 
ment in the world, so long as a great nation 
like China persists in acts of violence and 
aggression. Therefore, there would be 
enough time to sing hymns of brotherly 
amity and peace, where and if Disarma- 
geddon truly dawns. 


Good Neighbour Policy At Last? 


We hate to put a query at the end of 
the caption of this note, but there have 
been so many disappointments in the past, 
that even the glad tidings of complete 
accord being reached at the final confe- 
rence on border disputes, is not free from: 
a haunting shadow. We hasten to congratu- 
late the delegations, from Pakistan and 
India, led by Lt-General Sheikh and Sardar 
Swaran Singh respectively, on their success- 
ful solution of problems that have kept two 
near neighbours in a state bordering on 
open war for over a decade. ~ 

There can be no question that if a 
truly lasting settlement is finally arrived 
at, both the countries and their nationals 
would gain far far more than any apparent 
loss they might suffer, provided the spirit 
of give and take is prevalent on both sides. 

It is idle to speculate any further until 
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the final settlement is signed, sealed and 
accepted by both countries and all cause 
for border disputes finally settled, once 
for all. It is good that Pakistan’s President, 
General Mohammed Ayub Khan, has 
given the agreement his approval and has 
declared that it had reduced tension  be- 
tween the two countries and cleared the 
way for resolving other outstanding dis- 
putes. 


The British Elections 


The British elections held on October 8 
returned the Conservatives to power with an 
increased majority in the House of Commons. 
The Conservatives with 366 seats have an overl- 
all majority of 102 seats, and 108 more than 
Labour. The party position in the new Parlia- 
ment is: Conservatives and allies 366, Labour 
258, Liberals 6. The Conservatives gained 29 
seats and lost 6, the Labour Party gained five 
seats but lost 28, Liberals gained one seat and 
lost one. The following table gives a com- 
parative picture of the total votes o* parties in 
the 1959 general election and percentages of 
the poll, with the comparable figures in 1955 
(the time of last elections): 


1959 
Conservatives: wa: 
13750935 (49.4%) 
Labour 12216166 (48.8%) 
Liberals: 


1955 


13310891 (49.8%) _ 
12405254 (46.4%) 


1640761 (5.9% ~~ 722402 (2.79%) 
Communists: 

30897 (0.1%) 33144 (0.1%) 
223949 (0.8%) 288038 (1.0%) 


In the 1959 general elections 78.7% of the 
electorate voted, compared with 76.8% in 
1955. 

Though the Conservative victory was 
never in doubt,.the margin of their victory— 
they have actually increased their Parlia- 
mentary majority—has evidently come as a 
surprise. The Conservative victory has come 
‘as q great disappointment to the colonial 
people’s of Africa who had expected a .better 
deal from the Labour Party. The,victory has 
demonstrated the British voters’ prefe:ence for 
the stafus quo. The mentally alert section of 
the people—some of whom were far from heing 


Others 
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supporters of the Labour Party—had stressed 


the need for a change of government in the 
interest of British democracy itself. But the 
vot=ts have refused to take any chance. The 


Frenck elections, in which the right wing was 
victorious, and now the results of the British 
elestions, have led a few here to speculate with 
regzrd to the thought that the  pelitical 
trexd in. the world is towards a swing to the 
rigct and therefore, perhaps, the best solution 
for India’s poltical tangle may also be in the 
same direction. 

_ (The conditions obtaining here are, how- 
ever, not so clearly defined as in Britain. The 
Br.tish people are far more advanced than us 
Where economic development, educational in- 
dices and the standard of living are concerned. 
Together with that their political conscious- 
ness Is more developed through long experience 
anc closer contact with their political parties. 
Purely doctrinaire or abstract reasoning does 
not sway them to that extent as it does here. 
Tiis may conceivably have led them to decide 
that might justifiably give a trial to the party 
thst will maintain the staius quo for the time 
bemg. 

But considering the urgent need for a 

ynamic upward change in the speed of eco- 
nemie growth in all underdeveloped countries 
in general, apd in Indig in particular, any 
hesitetion in the march forward for a wayside 
huit, under the present conditions, would un- 
doubtedly spell disaster for the nation con- 
cerned. It is, therefore, of necessity that India 
must move forward along radically positive 
ines for her economic, social and _ political 
development. All that needs change, in. the light 
o= world movements in politics at the present, 
is far less emphasis on purely abstract theories 
azd the complete replacement of fanaticism with 
realistic appraisal of circumstances and reasoned 
sclutions thereof, without any handicaps de- 
r-ved from utopian ideals or purely doctrinaire 
“axioms”. : 

The most prominent feature of this elec- 
tion. as noted by the Economist of London is 
tte ipereased role of campaigns in swinging 
the votes in this election, as compared in the 
nvevious élections. The increased coverage was 

erven by the press op the Labour platform, and 
che sustained interest of the voters in public 
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meetings. The Labour party had drastically cut 
the number of public meetings, apparently with 
the mistaken idea that television had “killed” 
meetings. It realised the mistake rather late in 
the day. “But there is no doubt that this 
election has shown that mass assemblies ad- 
‘dressed by party leaders and open-air meetings 
are well worthwhile,’ writes the Economist. Tt 
further adds: “Another remarkable fact is the 
Widespread evasion—legally and illegally—of 
the limit on expenses. This has happened even 
down at the constituency level, especially in 
marginal seats—and both sides have been 
offenders. Moreover, as more and more caimn- 
paign activity is centralised, through regional 
and national headquarters, more and more 
money is spent outside the control of the law.” 

The full analysis of the causative 
factors leading to the defeat of the 
Labour Party, with such an increased margin, 
is not as yet available. But press speculations 
indicate that there is a realisation in the 
Labour party executive, that too much reliance 
had been placed on doctrinaire and _ purely 
hypothetical considerations, and too little on 
the pressing problems—of the every-day 
variety——affecting the well-being of the elec- 
torate. Class-war and the other time-honoured 
doctrines and shibboleths of organised Labour 
seemed to have carried iittle significance to 
those, who are outside the trade-union ranks. 
The housewife, for instance, who was able to 
maintain a small positive balance after making 
koth ends meet, during the Conservative regime, 
was possibly far more reluctant to face the 
stresses and strains, which the Labour Govern- 
rnenit, prior to the Conservative coming to power, 
had not been able to mitigate despite all theore- 
tical advancement of the “common-citizens” 
cause, through the establishment of a purely 
hypothetical “Welfare State.” 

Perhaps, another reason was that ‘Social- 
ism,’ ‘Nationalisation,’ etc., are all very well 
in theory, but while it was being brought into 
being, the political sponsors-and their following 
of the organised Labour wing, did not have to 
bear the actual stress and strain to the extent 
that the’ common citizen outside the unions 
had. And added to that is the lack of consi- 
deration usually displayed by organised Labour 
for the sufferings of the innocent third party in 
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has a 
however 


mass movements like strikes, which 
cumulative effect, on the electorate, 
short public memory might be.. 


To sum up, the British Elections of 1959 
carry no lessons where we are concerned, For 
Reason and Logic are both at a heavy discount 
in the political forum of India of today, for all 
the existing parties, Left, Right, Centre, and 
all. They and their leaders are all laws unto 
themselves. So, whatever need there be for any 
lessons? 


New British Cabinet 


The new British Cabinet announced by 
Mr. Harold Macmillan on October 14 does 
not offer any surprises. The Cabinet “big 
three,” Mr. Selwyn Lioyd (55), the Foreign 
Minister; Mr. Derick Heathcoat Amory 
(50), Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
Mr. Richard Austen Butler (56), Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, retain 
their positions in the new Cabint belying 
earlier speculations 
of a change in the Foreign Office.~The 
notable omission is Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, 
Colonial Secretary in the outgoing cabinet 
who has been-replaced by Mr. Ian Macleod 
(45), the former Minister of Labour. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd had become closely associated 
with a tough colonial policy, while it will 
not be correct to make him the sole 
target of criticism for the policies the 
change of a personality could certainly 
create a better psychological atmosphere if 
the British Government should like to 
' open negotiations with the people of 
colonial Africa. There have been a few 
other adjustments of portfolios but the 
Cabineti as a whole substantially retains 
the previous look. 

Be: 
Ne Win in India 


General Ne Win, Prime Minister of 
the “Union of Burma, who was on a visit 
to this country, in the beginning of October 
is in more than one way an extremely 
remarkable personality. A former clerk in 
a sub-post office in Rangoon, General Ne 
Win is one of the revolutionary leaders, 
who took a prominent part in the wars of 
liberation against Japan and Britain. After 


about the imminence7 
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the achievement of Burmese independence 
though he was primarily concerned with 
military tasks his services were always 
available to tide over difficult political 
situations. Thus during the grave days of 
1949 when the Burmese Government had 
been threatened by’ the insurgents on one 
side and the Kuomintang guerillas on the 
other, he had been called upon to shoulder 
the responsibilities of. the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Home Minister, in addition to 
being the Chief of Army staff. It is a 
remarkable testimony to the personality of 
the man that when General Ne Win’s name 
was proposed as Prime Minister on the 
floor of the Parliament of Burma on 


October 28, last year, there was not a 
single dissentient vote against his 
nomination. 


General Ne Win’s rule is not exactly 
democratic, as he himself has pointed out. 
It is a sort of a military dictatorship but 
with this difference that it is not in power 
by usurping the authority of a constitu- 
tional organ and, what is more significant, 
is pledged to abrogate itself in favour of 
a fully formal democratic government at 
the earliest possible opportunity. The 
political impasse which made military rule 
the only sensible alternative was brought 
about by the politicians who failed to rise 
above petty personal and factional squabb- 
les. In the course of a discussion in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Bill providing 
for compulsory millitary training for men 
and women to enable Government to raise 
auxiliary defence forces in case of an 
emergency, General Ne Win explained his 
stand with the following words: “Militarism 
comes to a country when the Army seizes 
power, or the Government of the day is 
manipulated by the Army from behind. 
To prevent militarism, I shall do my best 
to see that there is no army seizure and 
no pulling of strings by the Army to make 
an elected Government do its bidding.” 

This then is the declared perspective 
against which the Government’s achieve- 
ments have to be judged. The care-taker 
Government, as General Ne Win’s wholly 
non-legislature cabinet. functioning with 
Parliamentary approval is generally known, 
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has so far not been able to carry out its 
pledge of establishing law and order, 
holding free and fair elections, providing 
full democratic rights to the people and 
bringing down the abnormally high prices 
of commodities. The target date of hold- 
ing elections by April 1959 could not be 


kept and the Burmese Constitution had to 


be amended to suspend Section 116—if only 
for a temporary period—to make room for 
General Ne Win’s non-legislature cabinet 
to function until the next General Elections 
are held. This was however necessitated 
again by the inability of the various 
political parties to agree upon democratic 
functioning—the Government had to set up 
a.committee under the chairmanship of 
Colonel _Kyaw Soe, Chief Intelligence 
Officer, Ministry of Defence, to probe into 
the political crimes and make a bi-monthly 
report—who were therefore unable to 
oppose the proposal for deferring the 
target date for holding elections. 

Burma suffers not only from internal 
economic and politcal instability, she has 
the additional handicap to work under a 
standing threat upon the integrity of her 
territory from north. There were reports 
of repeated violations-of her borders in 
recent years and also earlier this year and 
though a joint committee of Chinese and 
Burmese representatives have for a long 
time -been engaged ‘on the task of 
demarcating the Burma-China border the 
progress made so far has been disappcint- 
ing from the Burmese point of view. It 
may not. be out of place to recall here that 
it was through the personal intervention 
of the Indian Prime Minister that the 
Chinese Government had agreed _ to 
demarcate the Burma-China frontier along 
the MacMohan Line though China has now 
come out with a declaration of absolute 
non-recognition: of the said line—the 
contradiction involved in recognizing one 
part and not recognizing the other of the 
same thing (Simla Convention) notwith- 
standing. 

The common problem of the two 
countries. ‘with regard to their respective 
boundaries with the People’s Republic of 
China, which have assumed urgency after 


Iraqi Portents 
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the recent Chinese actions and declarations, 
naturally formed an important subject of 
discussion between the Burmese Prime 
Minister and our Prime Minister at New 
Delhi. It would not be unwarranted to 
conclude that India’s firm declaration about 
her adherence to the MacMahon Line as 
the only recognized boundary’ line between 
India and China would by itself serve as 
an indirect guarantee of the integrity of 
the Burmese border- with China. The 
people of India would naturally endorse 
every action of their Government which 
seek to help neighbouring states to 


“extricate themselves out of their difficulies. 


~s. 5. 


The repeated attempts to kill Major- 
Genetal Abdul Karim Kassem, fPrime 
Minister of Iraq, is a further reflection of the 
extremely uncertain state of affairs in 
Asia, and in the Middle-East in particular 
which has been passing through a long 
period of political turmoil. On the first 
occasion Premier Kassem was driving in 
a car along Rashid Street in Baghdad in 
the evening of October 7 when he was 
shot at by four or five persons. He was 
wounded in .the shoulder but he 
managed to kill one of the assailants. The 
second attempt on- his life was made on 
October 15 in the hospital where he was 
receiving ‘treatment—but fortunately he 
escaped injury: Premier Kassem’s wound 
are not serious, it has been stated; we 
fervently hope it is so, details of the 
incident are not available and it is not 
possible to know what was: the nature of 
involvement in this criminal act. Iraq has 
had to pass through so many convulsions 
during the past fifteen months which were 
ideal for creating personal animosities of 
an extreme type; and political terrorism 
was not exactly unknown in the country. 
While a, purely personal vendetta cannot 
altogether be ruled out of consideration, 
the political and other developments in 
Irag and the adjoining countries during 
the recent past would strongly suggest the 
existence of a political motive behind the 
attempt to kill General Kassem, who has 
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demonstrated his determination to build 
Iraq into a strong, independent and 
democratic state which has enraged extre- 
mists on both sides both within and 
without Iraq. 

5. 8. 
Goa 


Even twelve years after the achieve- 
ment of Indian Freedom Goa, an integral 
part of India, remains under foreign domi- 
nation. What seeméd impossible in 1946, is 
a fact in 1959—much to the chagrin of 
Indians both in and out of the Portuguese 
possessions in Goa, Daman and Diu. And 
-yet we have no one else to blame but our- 
selves. In 1946, the Portuguese regime in 
India was tottering under the impact of 
the National Liberation Movement and 
there was even a gesture on the part of 
the Portuguese Government for talks on 
the question of the future of its possessions 
in India after the British had left. As the 
late Dr. Tristao Braganza Cunha, the great 
Goan national leader observed, we failed 
to cash in on that advantage because the 
Government of India went back on 
Gandhian principles on the question of 
the liberation of Goa and allowed itself to 
be swayed by narrow and outmoded legal- 
istic considerations urged upon by hbureau- 
cratic officials and thus offered the Portu- 
guese imperialism a golden ppportunity 
to consolidate its position in India arid 
elsewhere. 


Despite its evident inefficacy in 
straightening India’s relations with Portu- 
gal, which is so obstinate in maintaining 
its dictatorship as to declare Goa and its 
other territories in India as an integral 
part of Portugal itself and trying to give 
it the appearance of reality by subjecting 
ihe brave people of Goa to indescribable 
brutality and torture to adopt the Portu- 
guese language and culture, the Govern- 
ment of India has persistently maintained 
this legalistic outlook completely oblivious 
of the fact that the legality of imperialism 
was wholly inapplicable for a nationalist 
movement which was also the Indians’ own 
experience at home as they had to brave 
the batons and bullets of the Government 
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to undo the alien relationship imposed 
upon India by the British imperialism. 
From the very outset of Indian freedom 
thus the Government of India imposed 
restrictions upon the intercourse between 
Goa and other parts of India, leaving the 
Goan patriots above in their fight against 
brutal dictatorship which was being 
backed openly by two of the world’s 
mightiest powers—Britain and the USA. 
The Portuguese Government was not slow 
to see the hesitation of the Government of 
India and it took quick measures to stamp 
out the opposition through the adoption 
of the worst repressive measures which 
were illegal even by the dictatorship’s own 
definition of law. It arrested and deported 
the most selfless and active of Goan poli- 
tical leaders and decapitated the popular 
movement. On the other hand it en- 
couraged the formation of a_ treacherous 
sect advocating the separateness of Goa 
from India. It stands to the credit of the 
valiant people of Goa that even the most 
concentrated torture of Salazar  dictator- 
ship has failed to break their will to be 
free and the separationist movement has 
fizzled out for all practical purposes. 

To leave the people of Goa to fight 
for their freedom would amount to a be- 
trayal of a trust and, as the experience of 
the past twelve years has shown, a politi- 
cal folly. It is equally beyond doubt that 
the Portuguese Government cannot for 
ever go on defying the Indian stand pro- 
vided the latter is sustained with a strong 
will and a clarity of purpose. The Govern- 
ment of India must be firm in resisting 
all external interference in her stand on 
Goa and should step up her diplomatic 
activity to convince the other powers of 
the utter absurdity of their stand in 
favour of Portugal. A legalistic approach, 
which is by its very nature static, cannot 
solve the problem of a dynamic national- 
ist movement for the freedom of Goa. 
Malaya, Indonesia, Formosa and Thailand 
are juridically foreign states; yet the 
Government of China in Peking maintains 
that all Chinese residents there are Chinese 
unless they declare themselves otherwise. 
The Government of India should at least 
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heve the morality to defend the honour 
and property of the people who openly 
armnounce themselves as Indian citizens 
breving even physical dangers to their 
persons. It is to be hoped that the various 
Gcan nationalist sects who recently joined 
tos=ther in a convention in Bombay would 
utLise this renewed strength of unity in 
ho.iding the problems in clearer perspec- 
tive and by putting before the nation a 


unitied course of action which the Govern- 


ment of India could be urged to follow, 


Portugal’s plaint at the International 
Corrt at the Hague, demonstrates beyond 
any mistake, the extent to which the 
sovareignty of the Indian Government on 
its own soil, could be assailed legalisti- 
cally in an International Court of Justice, 
thenks to our confused and totally illogi- 


cal stand on the question of Goa. 
S. S. 


Algeria 


After the acceptance by the Algerian 
nationalist leaders of President De Gaulle’s 
offe> of peace with self-determination, the 
initiative for action now decidedly rests 
with the French Government. It speaks of 
a remarkable statesmanship on the part of 
Algerian leaders that they have not 
allowed any bitter feelings created by over 
four years of relentless French terror to 
overcome their judgment while they were 
considering the French President’s offer. 
Frarkly, the offer does not amount to 
mura, It differed from General De Gaulle’s 
earlier proposal for a truce only in the-fact 
that the French President has now agreed 
to consider self-determination by the 
Algzrians four years after the effective 
establishment of peace. The statement is 
vagae in more than one respect and all its 
apparent merits could be nullified by an 
adverse interpretation of the clause in the 
Prex:dent’s offer that France would guard 
her access to the Sahara, and arrange for 
the ~egrouping and resettlement of those 
Algevians who wished to remain French. 
To even the most superficial observers it 
would be apparent beyond doubt that the 
Algevian leaders have demonstrated: their 
earnest desire for peace through negotia- 
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tions with France. It is, therefore, quite < 
reasonable statement on their part that nc 
free determination of the wishes of the 
people of Algeria is possible in the pre- 
sence of an occupation army of a million 
men as are their demands that the national! 
integrity of Algeria must remain inviolable 
and that France’s exploitation of the  oil- 
rich Sahara should not be recognized as 2 
right of ownership. 
of 


Solomon Bandarnaike 


The assassination of Solomon West Ridge- 
way Dias Bandarnaike, Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, comes as an ill portent for the political 
future of Asia. That this uneasiness is well- 
founded has been corroborated by the attempted 


assassination of another Asian statesman, 
Premier Kassem of Iraq. Mr. Bandarnaike 
Was preparing to leave for the Parliament 


House on September 25 when he was shot at 
six times from point-blank range allegedly by 
a Buddhist priest named Somarama Thero, who 
was a, visiting lecturer in eye diseases at the 
College of Indigenous Medicine. The Premier 
died the following morning. 

Conditions in Ceylon have been uncertain 
for some time past and the late Prime Minister 
had a hard time in steering clear an indepen- 
dent course. ‘The economic conditions have 
been worsening and the Government was un- 
able to stop the rot. It was further unable to 
root out the the corruption and _ high- 
handedness of the priesthood which has en- 
trenched itself into a very strong position in 
the national life of the country. The new 
Premier, Mr. Wijyayananda Dahanayaka has 
reassuringly promised to continue the late 
Prime Minister’s policies—both at liome and 
abroad, but the circumstances call for deter- 
mined action to be taken. 


‘The clamping of emergency measures 10- 
mediately upon the receipt of the report of the 
assassination suggests that the Government 
feared a, political plot behind the murder. This 
was followed by a strict censorship upon the 
press, the justifications of which have, how- 
ever, not been made clear. ‘The opposition 
parties have openly accused the Government of 
the responsibility having followed policies 
which have encouraged the Prime Minister’s 
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murder in an indirect manner. If the imposi- that they. would settle these border <ffairs 


tion of the censorship is designed to curb the 
critics of the Government’s weak policies to 
the reactionary elements, as it seems to be, 
such a policy is badly calculated to deliver the 
country from its present sufferings. The censor- 
ship has been lifted at the time of writing, so 
perhaps, the emergency is clearing up. 


5. 5. 


Pandit Nehru on Chinese Incursions 


We append below two news-reports, 
taken from two issues of the Hindu, dated 
Oct. 22 and Oct. 25, respectively, of Pandit 
Nehru’s statements on the Chinese incur- 
sions. The first one, dated Oct. 21, was 
made at Calcutta prior to the news of the 
Ladakh incursions had been communi- 
cated to him and the second one contains 
two statements made by him at Meerut 
on Oct. 24, after he had recieved the news 
of the Ladakh incidents: 


Calcutta, Oct. 21—Prime Minister 
Nehru said - here to-day that he did not 
think there was any “major idea” behind 
the recent Chinese incursions into Indian 
territory. fbb 

- Mr. Nehru’ was replying at a Press 
conference here this evening to a question 
whether Chinese incursions on India’s 
territory were an isolated | incident or part 
of a policy. 

He said: I could not say that. But I am 
inclined to think that all these are tagged 
on to Tibet. There were no Chinese forces 
on the other side of the border before the 
Tibet: rebellion. But after the rebellion 
Chinese forces came partly to crush the 
rebellion and partly to stop the Tibetan 
people from coming over to India, or con- 
tact the people whom the Chinese imagined 
to be connected with the Tibetan rebellion. 
All these happened but what other things 
. there might be, I cannot say. | 

Obviously, they have not given up 
their claim to slices of Indian territory 
which was in their maps. Mr..Nehru said. 

Mr. Nehru said he had not received 
any answer to his last letter to Mr. Chou 
En-lai sent three weeks ago. But in various 
statements, general remarks had been 
made on behalf of the Chinese authorities 
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peacefully but, he said, there had be2n no 
precise approach. 

The Prime Minister said the Ckinese 
were still occupying certain territories, 
which according to India, were south of 
the McMahon Line. 

The Prime Minister was asked about 
reports that a Chinese party entered West 
Bengal in the Kalimpong area recently. 
He said he could not say anything defi- 
nitely on the actual position, but he had 
seen certain reports in newspapers only 
this morning. 

Mr. Nehru. was asked if he looked at 
the recent visit of Mr. Khrushchev to 
U.S.A. as part of an attempt to close up 
East-West differences. Mr. Nehru saic. one 
thing was clear in this visit and tha~ was 
that Mr.. Khrushchev was eager and 
anxious for an understanding between 
what was called the East and the West. 

Mr. Nehru said he had no doubt that 
Mr. Khrushchev wanted peace and was 
anxious for a _ settlement. “But cbout 
China, of course, I cannot take the likerty, 


‘as the Press could, but I feel that the same 


eagerness for, peace is not present tkere.” 
_ Tf consider Soviet Union first of all as 
having reached normalcy after a revolu- 
tion. Secondly, I consider Soviet Unicm as 
a territorially satisfied power. I do not 
think they want any territory at all. Of 
course, they might have a desire for supre- 
macy in economic and other fields. But 


China has not got over the first flusk of 
its revolutionary mentali 
Meerut, Oct. 24—Prime Minister 


Nehru said here to-day that the bcrder 
conflict between India and China was 
causing grave anxiety but “I do not say 
that there will be war with China” on 
this issue. . | 

Mr. Nehru, who was replying to ques- 
tions put to him at a Congress workers’ 
meeting on the latest attack by Chinese 
troops on an Indian police patrol in 
southern Ladakh, said: “Our border corflict 
with China is a question which has caused 
us and continues to cause a-lot of anxiety. 
I do not say that there will be war with 
China:(on this issue).”* 
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“China is a big country and so is India 


a big country and whenever there is 
tension and conflict between two such 
countries, its burden is very great.’ Mr. 
Nenaru said, “On this matter we have to act 
wich restraint and responsibility and not 
be swept away by emotions.” 

The Prime Minister who spoke on the 
border problem for a few minutes warned 
against “brave talks” indulged in by some 
people who vociferously suggested “attack 
_Cxina.” 

Mr. Nehru called on the people to 
ferget their petty quarrels when India was 
feeed with the border problem with 
China. Mr. Nehru briefly referred to the 
Crinese attack on an Indian patrol on 

‘tober 21 in the -Ladakh area and said, 


“You must have read in the newspapers © 


what happened on our border in Ladakh 
were we had our chowkie (outpost). The 
Crinese troops, according to reports 
received by us, came forward and without 
any provocation or reason, opened fire and 
th-ew grenades on our police patrol.” 

The Prime Minister did not refer to 
th2 total number of casualties inflicted on 
tk2 Indian patrol but paid a tribute to a 
member of the Indian party, Karam Singh, 
fo> his bravery and courage in boldly 
ating the surprise attack by an over- 
wielming Chinese force. “Karam Singh 
who was a very brave and courageous man 
was killed in this attack by the Chinese on 
our patrol,” Mr. Nehrw said. 

Explaining to the Congress workers 
‘the, difficult nature of the terrain where 
tte Chinese attack took place, Mr. Nehru 
said: “Remember, this place is 17,000 feet 
above sea level. In such a place, no tree. 
mot even a blade of grass, grows. There 
are only bare rocks and on _ these bare 
' yrountains, even.the snow cannot collect. 
LE is terribly cold there and sour people 
have to dig trenches below the ground . 
Gar police and army have to defend our bor- 
cer in these difficult conditions.” . 

But Mr. Nehru added, “There are some 
people in our country who indulge in brave 
telk and demand ‘attack China” These 
people say this quite smugly because they 
co not have to go themselves to these areas.” 


‘neighbouring 
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Later addressing a  largely-attended 
public meeting here Mr. Nehru said that 
the Chinese attack on the Indian Police 
patrol in Ladakh would “certainly further 
spoil the relationship between India and 
China” and was bound to have an adverse 
effect on other parts of the world. 

“Whatever step we _ take (to meet 
the situation), we will have to ponder it 
over and not.take it in anger or passion.” 

Mr. Nehru said: “In to-day’s news- 
papers you must have seen big banner 
headlines on what happened recently oa 
our Ladakh frontier. The Chinese swooped 
upon some of our police patrol at our post, 
cpened fire and used even mortars. Seven- 
teen of our men were killed. About five or 
six were injured.” | 


“This incident has great significance,” 
“Among those who were killed was 
one of our able officers, Karam Singh, who 
for many years in this mountainous area 
had undertaken difficult tasks full of dan- 
ger in patrolling our border. It is a thing 
of profound sorrow that such a good and 
brave officer should die so suddenly. 
“We are also filled with sorrow over 
the death of 16 other members of the police 


party.” 

“Apart from this Gneident): Mr. Nehru 
said, “there are other big things which are 
tied with this question of Ladakh border. 
This is so because the atmosphere of the 
friendly relationship between India and 
China for the past few months has been 
vitiated.” - 

Mr. Nehru referred to India’s friendly 
relations with China in the past and said: 
India’s desire from the very beginning was 
that the relations between the two coun- 
tries should be good and friendly. In the 
history of the world one would not perhaps 
find another example, where two big 
countries like India and 
China, had never, for two thousand years, 
any war between them. It is quite an extra- 
ordinary thing. Whatever were the rela- 
tions, cultural or trade relations, they were 
of a different category. Two thousand 
years ago, Buddha Dharma went to China. 
It was respected there and adapted to the 
conditions prevailing there. Later, thou- 


NOTES 


sands of people from India, Bikshus, went 
to China and many people came from 
China to India because she was the land 
of the Buddha. Thousands of people flocked 
to the famous universities of Nalanda and 
Taxila and one of the Vice-Principals at 
Nalanda University was a Chinese scholar 
who had come to study there. 

It was a remarkable phenomenon of 
history that there was no disunity between 
Indians and Chinese whether in the rela- 
tionships between the two countries, or in 
their relations in other Asian countries like 
Indo-China,-Burma and Sumatra where 
they met. “When we became free and there 
was a revolution in China, it was clear that 
our desire was that we wanted to remain 
on the friendliest terms with them. They 
(China) may follow what path they like 
and we follow our own path. There was no 
reason why we should not. have friendly 
relations, even though our paths may differ. 
Our friendship with China was based on this 
basis.” 

It was not a good thing that this atmos- 
phere between India and China “has been 
vitiated a little of late,” Mr. Nehru continued, 
“It is not good for us not for China, nor for 
Asia, because its effects will spread far and 
wide, over other countries also. 

“In these circumstances, therefore, in 
_whatever step we take, we will have to pon- 
| der over and not take it in anger or passion, 
but in a far-seeing way so that, no bad effect 
may fall on Asia and the world.” - 


Mr. Nehru said he was stating this 
because by reading the news in the news- 
papers, “it is clear that the normal feeling 
of people in India would be to get angry and 
consider this unprovoked Chinese attack 
on our patrol in Ladakh as intolerable. 

“It is no ordinary affair as mortars and 
grenades were used by the Chinese.” 

Mr. Nehru said it was India’s “firm 
opinion” that the place where the incident 
occurred was “part of Ladakh, of India and 
not of China.” 

“But even supposing that near this border 
there was some difference of opinion over a 
atch of territory, then is this the way of deal- 
ing with it as the Chinese have done, to send 
their armies and try to-take it by force, rain- 
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ing bullets on our patrol and_ killing our 
people?” Mr. Nehru asked. 

The Prime Minister said the development 
in this area was a new development. “By new 
development I mean that a few months agc the 
Chinese were not in that area.” It was a 
mountainous area, where the monsoon clouds 
did not reach, There was hardly any rain and 
it was “terribly cold” there. 

Mr. Nehru said that the Indian checkpost 
in the area was set up some ‘time last year. It 
was set up not for war purposes but to creck 
the people coming and going. 

“So this incident near the checkpost was 
not the right thing and not the proper thmg,” 
he said. “This incident has certainly further 
spoilsd the relationsnip between India and 
China and it is bound to have an adverse e-fect 
on the other parts of the world. | 

“TY am sorry about it. It is clear that if 

anyone tries to adopt the attitude of threat and 
force against us, it will have the opposite effect 
on India. 
_ “Tt is clear that our country is not one 
which will bow down before anyone in the 
world because of threats or because of any 
fear, 

“Tt would be against our honour to leave 
our chosen path and not to protect our fcon- 
tiers,” Mr. Nehru said amidst cheers. 

“We have to remember along with <his 


that while taking all steps to protect our fron- 


tiers we do not do anything merely in anger 
or passion. We have to take whatever steps are 
necessary with a calm mind.” 

Mr. Nehru then referred to India’s 
policy of solving all problems through 
peacéful means and said that in facing the 
intrusion of Chinese into India, she had to 
take all steps based on thousands of years 
of experience. “After all, thousands of years 
of experience of India is before us. We 
should not allow ourselves to be swept 
away by anger that is the way of the in- 
experienced. Every problem should be 


‘solved through peaceful means.” 


India’s voice had been raised firmly in 
the world in the defence of peace. “We 
have, therefore, to ensure ‘that in deal:ng 
with problems relating to ofr own coun- 
try we do not set a different example. It 
will not be proper for us to do so.” 
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“We have to combine these two things, 
namely, working and striving for peace, 
making friends with others, of solving pro- 
blems through peaceful means and at the 
‘same time ensuring full protection for the 
integrity of our frontiers: and guarding 
the honour of our country. These two things 
can be combined,” Mr. Nehru added, — 


The Prime Minister then referred to 
indo-Pakistan relations and said that the 
recent meeting between Ministers and offi- 
cials of the two countries had resulted ‘in 
agreement,- after prolonged consultation, 
for putting an end, “to the nuisance of 


border-firing” on the eastern frontiers. They’ 


would have seen from the newspapers that 


the troubles in the eastern border had been: ~ 


settled. 


“I do not-say that all big problems be- 
tween India and Pakistan have been 





solved,” Mr. Nehru added. “The border 
questions on the eastern frontier between 
C. R, 


A Character-Sketch 
By Dr. LAL BAHADUR, M.A., LL.5., 


C. R. Das was a man of marked personality, 
intellectual capacity and energetic patriot- 
ism. His great qualities of-hedd and heart, 
‘his unbounded charity, his stupendous 
sacrifice were well known and appreciated 
throughout the civilized world.. Complete 
self-effacement in the service of the mother- 
land constituted his distinguishing. charac- 
teristic and his great'soul rose above .the 
temptation of personal gain. He inspired 
love -in all sections of Indian population 
and M. A. Jinnah-went to-the length of 
remarking that he was one of those leaders 
in the country, for whom the Muhamma- 
dans had the greatest respect and he 
commanded the confidence. of the Musal- 
mans, as much as.any Musalman _leager.’ 
1. The Legislative Assembly Debates 
(Official Report), Vol. VI, Part I (20th Aug. 
to 3rd Sept., 1925): Third Sessicn of tite 
Second Legislative Assembly, 1925; pages 17 
and 18: Frorh Pt. Motilal’s speech, . 
2.. Ibid: P, 20. From M. A‘ Jmnah’s 
speech, be 
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-the very commencement of his legal career 
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the two countries ‘have been settled on 
paper and I believe that .what is settled 
on paper would, to a very great degree, 
also be a settled matter in reality except 
for. any minor incident that might occur by 
chance. 


“But for this also we have arranged 
that even if by chance something happens, 
then it must be nipped in the bud.” 


India and Pakistan had still many pro- | 
blems to solve some of which caused | 
anxiety, Mr. Nehru added. “So this is a 
welcome step that the two countries have 
successfully settled the border questions on 
our eastern frontiers.” 
























Mr. Nehru referred to the canal water 
dispute between. the two countries and said 
that talks had been held on the issue in the 
United States and elsewhere for some 
time. “I hope that this problem also will 
be solved soon,” he added. 





DAS 


ph.D., D.Litt. 


His inimitable liberality, selfless philan- 
thropy and matchless uprightness from the 
start of his career went a great way  to- 
wards ‘shaping his future character? At 


at the Calcutta Bar, he made it a point 
of honour to join his father in seeking the 
protection of the Insolvency Court? and as 
soon as he found his position in his 
profession secure, his first thought was to 
remove the stair, of insolvency. This was 
the ‘first time, -as Mr. Justice Fletcher 
declared, that a discharged insolven 
publicly accepted his old liabilities and 
applied for a formal discharge of his 
insolvency.5 No further evidence is required 
to substantiate his high sense of integrity. 





3. Chitta Ranjan by Siteainie Ranjan 


Calcutta, Dec., 1921, p. 5. 
4, India for ‘Indians (speeches b 
C. R. Das): Ganesh & Co., Madras, 2n 


Edition; 1910: From Motilal Ghose’s Fore 
word, p. il. 
_ 5. Ibid, p. iv 
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C. R. 


He had an irresistible: passion, frqm 
the very beginning of his conscious life, for 
looking after the Indian: interests and 
while he was in England 4where he had 
gone to qualify himself for the Indian Civil 
service, he made political speeches‘ in 
connection with the election campaign of 
Dadabhai Naoroji and some of: these 
speeches were very favourably noticed by 
the English and the Indian Press.6 How 
strongly he felt. for India is further 
evidenced by the fact that in 1892 ‘when 
he was still. in England he took serious 
exception to the speech of James Maclean 
—a member of the Parliament—who said 
that Indian Muhammadans were slaves 
and the Hindus were indentured slaves.7 
Chitta Ranjan Das at once convened a 
meeting of all the Indians in London as a 
protest against this offensive remark and 
delivered a powerful speech. London was 
in a state of excitemént and the Liberals 
convened a huge meeting at Oldham under 
the Presidentship ‘of Gladstone and, on 
being invited to make. a speech on Indian 
affairs, C. R. Das drew the pointed. 
attention of his British audience to the 


high-handedness practised by the British. 


, Government in India. He said, inter-alia, 
“We now find the base Anglo-Indian policy 
of tyranny; the policy of irritation and 
more irritation, of repression and more 
repression; the policy which has been 


beautifully described by one of its 
advocates as the policy of pure and 
unmitigated force.’ 

Chitta Ranjan had a = remarkable 


adaptability to changing circumstances. He 
was well-versed in the literature of 
Western countries and in England, he grew 
a thorough-bred Englishman in dress and 
manners,? but he switched over to a life of 
remarkable simplicity when he joined the Non- 
violent non-co-operation movement. Dr. B. C. 
Roy revered him all the more for his great 


6. Ibid: pv. 
i Chitta Spee by Sukumar Ranjan: 


Chitta Ranjan 


8 by Sukumar 
9, Ibid: p. 6. 


Ranjan 
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strength of mind in discarding long-stanling 
habits. Recalling his admiration of CLitta 
Ranjari, he said, “It may be comparatively 
easy for some people to give up-tneir 
source of income, but to my mind, fo 
abjure.a habit which had grown for years- 
habit of smoking and drinking—in one 
day indicated strength of mind and character 
which was unique.’° 

Dr. B. C. Roy was a frequent visitor 
to his:house as a medical practitioner and 
he knew for a fact that Chitta Rarjan 
overnight: gave up-his drinks and smoke."! 
He also gave up -his princely practice at 
the .Bar and: renounced all the comforts 
and luxuries that wealth could give and 
to which he had: been accustomed all his 
life* Entering the Non-violent Non-Zo- 
operation Movement meant. much to kim; 
it meant the sacrifice of his roaring legal 
practice and consequently: of money Lut, 
more than -this, it meant a sudden und 
violent change in his mode of life. 

Chitta Ranjan Das was born in Calcttta 
on the 5th of November, 1870. His fa‘her 
Bhuban Mohan was q well-known Attorney of 
the Calcutta High Court and for sometime he 
was connected with Bengali Journalisn:.)% 
Chitta Ranjan got his early education in the 
London Missionary Society School, Bhaweni- 
pore, whence he passed the Entrance Examiia- 
tion in 1886. He was subsequently admittec to 
the Presidency. College, Calcutta, whence he 
graduated in 1889; taking his Bachelor’s Degree 
in Arts and. thereafter he sailed: for England.4 
Though he came. out successful.in the onren 
competitive examination -for the Indian Cvvil 
Service his name was chucked off from the: .ist 
of probationers and evidently owing to is 
political activities in Sngiane, ‘he was not cun- 


d0.° B.C. Roy by K. P. ey West 
Bengal Pradesh ag 1955: p. 121. 

_- (1. Ibid: 120. 

12. ‘Desi bandha -Chitta Ranjan: Brief 
Survey of Life and Work, Provincial Conze- 
rence speeches, 1927. Published by Rajen Sen, 
26, Nivedita.Lane, Calcutta and B. K. Sen, 
9; ‘Anthony ‘Bagan "Lane, Calcutta; p.. XIX. 

13.°. India for: Indians by Chitta Ranjan 
Das: From Motilal Ghose’s Foreward. P. i. 

14, Chittai Ranjan: p. 5. 
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sidered fit for the Civil Service. It was-good 
that he was thus spared by the British Bureau- 
cracy .to serve the cause of Indian. Indepen- 
dence. He was, however, not a -loser even .in 
money, for, as-a lawyer, he earned a good deal 
ard -during the last three years preceding _ his 
participation in the -Non-co-operation - .Move- 
ment ‘his “mcome was apoMb: fifty... thousand 
rupees g month.’16 

C. R. Das was, from the outset, convinced 
that the Europeans ‘came to Indig to niake 
money’ and were unwilling to concede any poll- 
tizal authority to Indians. He believed that 
tne Europeans were conscious of the. fact, that, 
ir Swaraj was obtained; the powers -of Magis- 
trates and Collectors, mostly Englishmen, 
would appreciably be curtailed and all possi- 
bility of writing “my ‘dear so and:so, will you 
see this done “and will you see’ that doné,”!” 
would disappear. In spite of his foreign educa- 
tzon, all his politics was in-the Oriental back- 
ground. He once said, “I find in the conception 
‘oz my country, the expression also of divinity. 
With me nationality is no mere political ‘con- 
ception borrowed from the philosophy of: the 
Vest.’48 Brought up by an ideal mother, he 
regarded his country’ as the other self ar "his 
mother. He was moved to tears by the’ sweet 
remembrance of his noble mother whose sense 
of duty was exceptional, whose ‘picty exemplary 
aad fortitude unique.!® C. R. Das’s attitude 
of mind did not admit, therefore, of any doubts 
regarding the hostility of Britishers to Indian 
aspirations and he was convinced, that depen- 
dence on British goodwill in the ‘matter of 
india’s liberation would be futile and ‘all efforts 


ta base expectation - on ay val. unmistak- 
ably go 1n vain. oe 
. 15. ine . &, es 
16. Ibid: 15. 
17. India a Indians, 1918; ‘From his 


Fresidential Address at the Hindu-Mohammadan 

“Aass Meeting held at Caleutta in October, 
$917, to protest -against-the interriment: of 
iJuhammed and.Shaukat Alis: Pp. 2. 

18. .Jbid: p. 9: From: °C. R: Das’s 
eddress'in 4 large meeting of the people’ of, 
IAymensingh held in October, 1917, to -formu- 
late a . scheme of responsible Government si 
India. . 

19. Chitta Rinian’ p. 19. 
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©. R. Das’s attitude . to Montagu- 
Chelmsicrd Reforms was, however,, not -rigid. 
He was prepared to offer co-operation to them 
provided it was necessary to advance India’s 
cause. He was definitely of opinion that India 
should work the reforms so far as it might be 
possible for the early establishment of full res- 
ponsible Government. “We are”, said he, “not 
opposed to co-operation, if co-operation helps 
us to attain that. We are not opposed to 
obstruction, when that helps to attain our. poll- 
tical goal.’*° But. once he had entered the Non- 
co-operation. Movement he gave it his un- 
stinted support and he regarded it as the only 
method of warfare,2!. open to the Indians. He 
also said that any power that in any way ham- 
pered or embarrassed the self-realization and 
self-fulfilment of the Indian Nation was an 
enemy of India and should as such be resisted.” 
He had no faith in Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms and he was soon convinced that 
the system of the Reformed Councils with 
their steel-frame of the Indian ~ Civil 
Service covered over by a dyarchy of dead- 
locks and departments was absolutely 
unsuited to the nature and genius of the 
Indian People.*4 

It was. this man of iron—who had 
entered the Non-violent Non-co-operation 
Movement with the sole object of advancing 
the cause of India’s independence. He 
courted arrest, along with the members ol 
their family and they suffered all-round 
in. the services of the country. Subhas . 
Chandra Bose was his lieutenant. | 


20. Report of the Thirty-Fourth Session 
of the’ Indian National Congress held at 
Amritsar on the oe 3ist December, 1919, and 
Ist January, 1920: 157. 

21. Report of ‘hie Thirty-Sixth Indian 
National Congress held on the 27th and 28th 
December, 1921: From Deshbandhu’s message: 
p. 17. 

22. Report of the Thir ty-Sixth Indian 
National Congress held on.the 27th and 28th 
‘December, 1921: From Deshbandhu’s message: 
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23: Report of the Thirty-Seventh Indian 
National Congress held at Gaya on the 26th- 
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DEMOCRACY IN ACTION IN areas 


By D. Vs 


o 


On the 15th August, 12 years ago, India 
achieved her freedom, somewhat unexpectedly. 
The Congress which was the Only organised 
political party fighting for freedom inthe 
country is certainly entitled to somé eredit for 
this achievement. But the claim sometimes put 
forward that the Congress party secured the 
freedom of the country is untenable. Going to 
jail by a few thousands of people and the not- 
very-effective | non-co-operation movement 
could not have shaken the mighty British 
Government. It was the time spirit, the British 
Government’s weakness after fighting two World 
Wars, coming in power of the Labour Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom after the Second 
World War and the Indian National Army 
raised by Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose with its 
repercussions on the Indian Army and Navy 
which were mainly responsible for the British 
Government’s decision to quit India. This ex- 
plains why there has been no national upsurge 
of patriotism,-of putting the country’s interests 
above one’s interests even in a free India. Barr- 
ing a microscopic minority, the. majority of the 
people do not show any consciousness that they 
are now a free people and are responsible for 
their country’s honour and prestige. 

The Congress party which has been ruling 
over India . (except for a couple of years in 
Kerala) since the advent of freedom has, under 
the inspiring leadership of the Prime Minister, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, done a lot of good 


to the country. It has, with the willing -assis- 
Indian Civil 


tance and co-operation of the 
Service and the Army, preserved the cohesion 
of #ie country and has nipped any fissiparous 
tendencies in the bud. Another signal achieve- 
ment was the liquidation of the.700 and odd 
Princely States and full credit for this is due 
to the late Sardar Vallabhabhai Patel. The 
Indian freedom would have been incomplete 
Without the absorption of these mostly tiny 
autocratic States. ‘The Union Government, is 
also entitled to credit for the Five-Year Plans, 
the big river valley projects which will supply 
water for irrigation and power for industria- 
lisation, steel and fertiliser plants and for the 
Community Development project which _ pro- 
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mises to change the face of the rural areas in 
the near future. It has framed a Constitution, 
largely based on the British model, for the 
country, held two huge elections based on adult 
franchise and coped with the stupendous refugec 
problem consequent on Partition in q fairly 
acequate manner. 

Its foreign policy of non- -alignment and 
peaceful co-existence has been largely success- 
ful and has raised the status of India in the 
world. Though we are militarily weak, our voice 
is listened to with respect iv the international 
gatherings, as we have acquired a just reputation 
for judging every issue on merits and for sup- 
porting the just and right causes. This policy 
may not have secured us fast friends, but it has 
also not created any enemies for us. The case 
of Pakistan stands on a different footing. It 
was born out of hatred for’ India and is unfor- 
tunately persisting in that policy in spite of our 
best efforts to follow a good neighbourly polity. 
It must, however, be admitted that. our foreign 
policy has been ineffective’in securing freedom 
of Goa from the Portuguese rule. The Chinese, 
after declaring adherence to Panch Sheel and 
shouting ‘Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhav’, have recently 
shown their teeth and have already annexed 4 
part of our territory. If this experience teaches 
us to lean a little more on the side of the 
Western democracies without being their camp ~ 
follower, good may be said to have come out of 
evil. : 

This bright side of the medal is impressive 
enough, but the other side is equally impressive, 
if not more. The Congress party had a wonder- 
ful opportuninty of laying down sound = ancl 
healthy conventions about administrative 
matters, but it has unfortunately failed to do 
SO. Taking the Public Service Commissions as 
an instance, we find that the independence 
given to them by the Constitution is almost 
nullified in actual practice by Governments. 
Not only are appointments of members usually 
made ‘or regional, communal and __ political 
grounds, but care is also often taken to appoint 
such persons as would be amendable to the 
influence of: Government, as ‘the appointment 
in States lies with, the Governgr, ie. with the 
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Chzef Minister in actual: practice, though: their 


* removal rests with the President. ‘Such. appoint- 


meats, virtually defeat the purpose for’ .which 
the Commissions were created by the Consti- 
tution. There has be@n no instance in living 
memory in which the advice of the Civil Ser- 
Vice Commission was not accepted by Govern- 
meit. in the United Kingdom, while here we 
find’ the spectacle of one Union Home Minister 
saying in Parliament that Government is not 


_a rubber stamp of the Union Public Service 


Commission and of a Chief Minister of a State 
stacing in the Assembly that the ultimate res- 
porsibility of making appointments rests with 
Government as the Ministers are the elected 
representativ es of the people. If this argument 
is’ carried to its logical conclusion, judicial 
deeisions also should not be binding on Govern- 
ment” “a8. judges are appointed and not elected 
in our. country’. “The tendency to belittle the 


status: ‘of the Commissions must be checked, as 


the fatite of the country largely depends on 
the propér ‘and impartial selection of officials 
by them. Of course, this presupposes that suit- 
able"persons are appointed on the Commissions. 
Membets are ineligible for re-appointment 


uncer Government after their retirement, while | 


no’ ‘sich disability attaches to judges. Is the 
independence. of the judges of less importance 
than ‘that’ of the thembers of the Commissions? 
The’ adniinistrative machinery left in a 
sound condition ‘by the British has already 
started ‘cracking. This is due to (i) large-scale 
emergency recruitment to I.A.S. and I.P.S., 
the two pillar services, of people of different 
ages and frdm different walks of life. This has 


‘robbed’ the services of esprit de corps which is 


eSsentiall * for their, proper functioning. 
Gir Miniéterial interference in-the day-to-day 
‘Acmiilistration.. | Ministers ‘also discourage 
frunk expression. of’. views by senior officers 
with, the result that Government hardly gets 
frank and fearless advice. (iii) Fear of punish- 
ment has largely disappeared, as 4 defaulting 
official is almost sure of escaping punishment if 
he has any political backing. Good work is 
not sure of reward if pitted against flattery and 
nepotisin, This has led to remarkable  ineffi- 


ciency in administration and deplorable delay 


in dispos&l, (iv) Officers are not sure of 
Government support ,if they take decisions in 
important, and ‘controversial matters with the 
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result that they are naturally inclined to take 
the line. of Jeast resistance. Unless the tone of 
the services is‘strengthened and they are assured 
of support ‘in’ their bona fide actions and un- 
less the ministerial interfcrence is reduced to 
the minimum, the administrative machinery 
will not yield the results expected of it. 

Corruption has become rampant and 1s 
eating into the vitals of our country. No ener- 
getic action has been taken by Government 
to root out corruption even when scandals 
after scandals were brought to their notice, ex- 
cept recently: in the Mundhra affair which also 
ended in less than g whimper. It is tme that 
cases of corruption are often. difficult to prove 
in a court of law, but departmental action end- 
ing in dismissal or removal from service and 
compulsory retirement after 25 years of service 
should be freely resorted to against officials 
who have qa reputation for corruption. Even uf 
such action results in injustice in a few Cases, 
there is no other way of dealing with this canker 
in our body politic. The appeals of our leaders 
to tighten our belts to contribute to the Five- 
Year Plans do not evoke much response, as 
people feel that a portion of their contribution 
will go to feed corruption. 

‘Though our accepted ideals is ‘socialistic 
pattern of society’, it is generally felt that 
money bags have a big pull with Government. 
No effective and stern action has been taken 
against black-marketeers, profiteers and tax- 
evaders. The ever-increasing cost of living is 
becoming a nightmare to the middle-class and 
salaried people. There is a limit to. people's 
patien¢e, and if Government does not control 


‘the prices of necessaries of life, an explosive 


situation is bound to arise. 

The Congress was agitating for reorgani- 
sation of provinces on a linguistic basis since 
the mid-twenties, but when it came into power? 


jt did not seem to be enthusiastic about it. The 


Government, however, hastily announced its 
decision to farm the Andhra Pradesh as a result 
of some disturbances and could not then re- 
sist the demand for linguistic States elsewhere. 
While redrawing the map of India on more of 
less linguistic basis, the only exception made 
was the bilingual Bombay State which came 
into being after the attempt to separate 
Bombay city from Maharashtra was foiled by 
the martyrdom of 105 people who were shot 
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down in the .blood-bath that ‘took place’ in the 


city in 1956. As a result of this unjust imposi- 
tion, Congress lost heavily in Mahar ashtra and 
the ‘Gujaratis too showed signs “of dissatisfac- 
tion as they did not naturally like-to ‘be. in a 
permanent minority in the bilingual State. The 
threat of mass upsurge from dst November, by 
the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and the 
Maha-Gujarat Parishad viewed in the light of 
the Kerala episode and the approaching gene- 
ral elections have led the Congress High Com- 
mand to review the position and two new States 
of Maharashtra and Maha-Gujerat compris- 
ing all their linguistic areas are coming into 
existence in the next few months. 


The reorganisation of States has led to 
border troubles and the most vocal has been 
the Bombay-Mysore border dispute. 
Though assurances were given at the high- 
est level that this dispute would be solved 
in the Western Zonal Council or otherwise, 
nothing was done for the last three years to 
settle this question. People in the area 


cannot be fairly blamed for starting a peace- . 


ful agitation in these circumstances. As 
Government’s policy that the dispute should 


be solved by negotiation between the 
two Chief Ministers concerned failed 
due to the intransigence of the Mysore 


Chief Minister who considered it as a 
‘settled fact, it is now proposed to appoint 
a Mediation Committee to go into the 
question. In view of the functions assign- 
ed to it, the Committee is not likely to 
serve any useful purpose and will only 
mean further waste of time. Gujerat, too, 
has some border troubles with Maharash- 
tra. As it is essential to fix the bound- 
aries of Maharashtra and Gujerat States 
in the Bill to avoid constant bickerings in 
future, the best course would be _ to 
appoint a Boundary Commission, as sug- 
gested by the States Reorganisation Com- 
mission. The Commission should have a 
Supreme Court Judge as Chairman and 
two prominent M.P.s, one from each 
house of Parliament’ and unconnected 
with the three States concerned, as mem- 
bers, and to implement their recommenda- 
‘tions fully. Nobody can then have any 
legitimate grievance. What is essential is 
that whatever principles may be adopted 
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bythe Boundary ‘Commission, they should 
be uniformly applied to all border disputes 
and not°bent to suit each different case as 


was done by the States Reorganisation 
Commission. : 
Though conversions are permissible 


under the’ Constitution, no country in the 
world will tolerate fraudulent conversion 
of its citizens. Foreign missionaries with 
enormous financial resources are convert- 
ing our people, specially Scheduled Tribes, 
by taking advantage of their ignorance 
and poverty. Large-scale conversions will 
pose political problems in future, as they’ 
have done in the past. This ‘growing. evil 


‘ean be considerably checked by enacting 


that all conversions must be registered be- 
fore a First Class Magistrate who will 
satisfy himself that the conversion is 
genuine and not induced. es material con- 
siderations. 


In the British days, tie used to be. 
communal riots on the issues of music be- 
fore mosques and cow-slaughter on’ Id day. 
The Muslims were lying low for some time 
after the partition but are now again 
raising their heads and starting communal 
trouble, thinking that the secular Govern- 
ment will not take any strong action 
against them. Government has ‘failed so 
far to lay down a firm policy in these 
matters in spite of judicial pronounce- ° 
ments rejecting the so-called rights of ‘the 
Muslims to object to playing music before 
mosques on public roads and the Supreme 
decision that  cow-slaughter’ ean 
be prohibited under the Constitution. On 
the other hand, by shaking hands with the 
Muslim League in Kerala for election 
purposes, the Congress High Command 
has done a distinct disservice to the 
country. 


The above short account of the achieve- 
ments and failures of the Congress: party 
illustrates in fact the working of -demo- 
cracy in India, as the party has been in 
power continuously since independence. 
In spite of its shortcomings, it is the: only 
party even now to shoulder the’ respon- 
sibility of carrying .on the. ‘country’ s 
administration. Its long enjoyment: of 
power is chiefly responsible for its present 


com 


to 


‘Labour.! 
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desadence and growing unpopularity. It 
furnishes a good example of Lord Acton’s 
dictum that power corrupts and that 
absolute power corrupts absolutely,. It will 
be for the good of’ the Congress party and 
of the country if it sheds the undesirable 
elements that have crept into it and adopts 
a strong, just and impartial attitude on 
th2 problems facing the country. But it 
is very doubtful if it can or will ever do 
so. Though outwardly there is a parlia- 


—— 
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mentary form of democracy in India, there 
is, .in fact, a benevolent dictatorship, as 
whatever Pandit Nehru strongly wills 
does happen. With all his faults, he is the 
supreme symbol of India’s unity and 
progress. It is up to him, therefore, to 
shed his usual weakness and indecision 
and put the country firmly on the right 
path. If he fails to do so, what will 
happen in India after him is anybody’s 
guess. 





30ME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE LOCATIONAL ASPECT OF INDUSTRIES 


By Pror. T. S. 


- Definition 
Man is-a political animal and, like most 
co them, possesses a gregarious nature. In 


the industrial world, special - industries, 
axin to men and animals, tend to’ be 
Ireated at particular places, and _ this 


tendency ultimately leads to an important 
economic phenomena, centralisation of 


industries.: 


By localisation is meant the concen- 
tration of different industries in different 
localities, which in its international aspects 
is usually ‘termed Territorial’ Division of 
An industry concentrated in 
certain localities is commonly, though per- 
Eaps not quite accurately, described as a 


‘bealised industries.” 


Need for Proper Location’ . 
Division of labour is based on varying 
ability and advantages of specialisation. 
The adaptation of the tasks to varying 
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aptitudes is conducive to greater efficiency. 
Similarly the adaptation of occupations 
and industries to resources is a cause of 
regional division of production.“ 

The industrial development which has 
taken place so far, is somewhat lopsided 
and narrow, both in spread and in its 
benefits. It has neither been able to confer 
equal or equitable benefits to the different 
regions of the country or to the different 
sections of the vast population. For 
instance, the concentration of cotton tex- 
tile industry in Western India and sugar 
industry in Northern India are responsible 
for too much congestion in certain towns 
and greater benefits to certain provinces. 
They do and can easily be shifted to 
Eastern and Southern India respectively. 

The industrial cities like Kanpur, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Calcutta, 
Jamshedpur and Madras enjoyed certain 
advantages and grew like a snowball and 
in spite of the operation of decentralising 
tendency, congestion has not been relieved 


‘During the war time new industries also 


sprang up in old towns and the housing 
problem has further been rendered atute. 
Nearly 2,00,000 people in Bombay live on 
the pavements and footpaths and _ the 
shortage of housing in the city is very 
acute. Refuse has increased by several 





4. T. R. Sharma: Location of Industries 
in ‘India, p. 258. 
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hundred tons.and there was a_ strain on 
every utility service. It is only providenc? 
that has saved us from an epidemic. | 

The high average mortality in indus- 
trial towns in' spite of the existence. of far 
superior social, maternity and . health 
services, in comparision with: rural areas, 
is due to smoke, noise, overcrowding and 
the presence of poverty, which in cities 
appears to be an aggravated evil. 

The long daily journeys which the 
working people have to undergo involve a 
reduction in their real income both on 
account of the waste of time and energy 
and the high travelling cost affect the well- 
being of the nation as a whole. The 
disease and vices in the centres of indus- 
trial congestion, and the vagaries of star- 
vation and famine and mal-nutrition and 
epidemics in non-industrial regions have 
been partly the inevitable consequences of 
the unplanned industrial growth and un- 
‘even distribution of, industries in different 
regions of this country. 

Even from a purely conomic point of 
view it is felt that excessive specialisat.on 
and dependence on one or two industries 
carry with them great risks which the 
present protracted depression has fully 
illustrated both in India and England.® 
The dependence of Lancashire and Bombay 
.on the cotton textile industry is well- 
known. 

Excessive concentration increases land 
values which place a burden on  indus- 
tries, make rebuilding more expensive 
and thereby increase the difficulty of 
town planning.’ 

The present concentration, in brief, ot 
industries in particular regions has already 
created problems of socio-economic of 
social charater—creation of slums, conges- 


5. A remark made by Mr. M. N. Modak, 
on December 7, 1944, the then City Iingineer 
of Bombay, on the occasion of addressing 4 
ineeting of retired Parsi Officers. 

6. P. S. Lokanathan: Industrial Orga- 
nisation in India, p. 253. 

7. Barlow Commission’s Report: pp. 86- 
87. “There is a clear correlation between smoke 
pollution of the atmosphere and the excess 
mortality of the towns in Northern England.” 
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tion and conflicts bred disease and poverty 
—which call for a remedy in the form oi 
planned ;, Jecation of new industries of the 
future, a redistribution of the existing 
industries as far as possible and a centra- 
lised system of production with a view to 
“remove the present contrast between a 
few great cities of wealth and surplus and 
thousands of poverty. striken, deficit 
villages.” 


Diversification of industrial activity 
means less voilent depressions and less 
excited booms since the various industries 
will not move in exact accord. Birmingham 
affords an example of the ability of an 
industrial centre to survive depressions 
owing to the varied nature of its “indus- 
trial activity. 

Every cheapening ‘of the means ol 
communication, every new facility for the 
free interchange of ideas between distant 
places alters the action of the forces which 
tend to localise industries. -With the 
development of cheap hydro-electric power 
in India, the future location of industry 
is bound to be affected. Moreover, the 
improved pucea roads in rural areas and 
the cheap motor transport is changing the 
transport relations considerably. The motor- 
car has potentially opened up new fron- 
tiers of human settlements. 

The proper location of industries has 
been advocated on the grounds of equal 
distribution of wealth in the country. 
Industrial development must not be con- 
fined mainly to a few provinces and States 
but as far as conditions permit, should be 
extended in a rational manner over the 
whole of India so that depressed and 
under-developed areas may. be reduced and 
the standard of living of the common man 
may be raised. The differences between 
Bombay and Bengal over the division of 
Income-tax pool will automatically be 
reduced‘ to the minimum ,if in future 
central Government directs the establish- 
ment of new industries in other States, 
whose contribution, in due course, to it, 
will increase. 


8. Quoted by P. 8S. Lokanathan, p. 53, 
from, Kecent Economie C hange és, USA,, 
Vol. iF 1929, p. 215. 
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The P.E.P. Committee stressed the 
vital need of “Balanced Regional Develop- 
meat,’ so as to’ avoid the undesirable 
social, economic and_ strategical conse- 
quences of uncontrolled growth to industry 
anc of excessive industrialisation and 
urzanisation of large areas. Indeed, the 
dexelopment of industries on rational lines 
wl not only yield benefits of diversified 
eccnomy but also bridge the yawning gult 
between rural backwardness and lopsided, 
pezasitical, urban growth. 

There is a growing feeling that the 
State should actively intervene to secure 
the desired pattern of industrial localis- 
ation. Industry is a growing organism 
and the only means of arriving at the form 
wrich is ultimately desirable, is by train- 
ing its growth in the required directions. 

In an industrially Jess developed 
ccuntry like India the problem of redis- 
trinution is much easier than ina fully 
developed country like England, which 
hes almost reached the limit of industrial 
expansion and where the question otf 
redistribution and relocalisation raises the 
diferent problems of industrial deloclisa- 
ticn and transference.® 

In India the divergence of actual from 
tha optimum pattern of location is greater 
because the knowledge of the individual 
extrepreneur in India about economic facts 
ig much more limited than that of his 
cunfrere in the West. Finally, the size of 
the country and its limited economic 
progress so far are further arguments in 
its favour.?° 

Public opinion™ in most of the leading 


_— 





9. T. R. Sharma: Location of Indusiries 
a. India, p. 269. 

10. R. Balkrishna: 
iz, Indwa, pp. 304-5. 

11. The P.E.P. Report on the Location 
a* Industiies in Great Britain concludes that a 
s. ite regulation of location is essential in the 
interest of community. The Scott Commission 
cz Land Utilization in Rural Areas was in 
fevour of regulatory action even though i 
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Talkrishna, RegionalePlanning in India, pp, 293. 
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countries is definitely against industrial 
concentration in certain regions and big 
cities on account of social, economic and 
strategical dangers involve in _— such 
development. “To secure the best national 
uses of the resources of the country the 
Government should control the geographi- 
cal distribution of population and indus- 
tries. The best way of bringing this about 
was to secure for every region or area a 
variety of industry and employment as a 
safeguard against chronic depressions. 
Industry and population should be dis- 
persed from the most crowded areas and 
the worst towns and cities should be re- 
modelled in order to loosen up the central 
areas of congestion and to create a more 
decentralised type. New industries should 
only be encouraged to settle where there 
are suitable markets, labour, transport and 
power and proper social conditions, for 
the workers.” 


Government and Location 

Since August 15, 1947, the foremost and 
fundamental change has taken place in the 
structure of State and consequently in its 
true meaning. Previously it was a foreign 
bureaucracy, which was ruling the country 
and was responsible for its actions not tc 
the people of the country but to somebody 
else.8 State Intervention now is necessary 
in the economic and social field for correc- 
tion of the economic and social ills, better 
utilization of natural resources, raising 
the standard of living and self-defence. 


definite action being taken to remedy the evils 
of industrial concentrations. The idea under- 
lying the pamphlet on Location of Industry in 
India by the Economic Adviser to the Govern 
ment of Indig is that direct State action can be 
efficacious only in preventing an overgrowth 
of industrial towns, but for securing better 
distribution of industry voluntary means may 
be more fruitful. The Federation of British 
Industries speakirg on behalf of industry was 
prepared to accept a policy of discouragement 
for location in certain areas and encourage- 
ment to other. 

12. Flora Stephenson and Phoebe Pool: 
Targets for Tomorrow, No. If, p. 33. 

13. Qureshi: The State of Economic Life, 
p. 16. 
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The choice among sites is no longer 
entirely free as in unplanned economy has 
influence in favour of some as against 


others by means of its tarrif: policy, public. 


utility policies, hydro-electric. development, 
grants to’ local bodies, town’ planning 
schemes, etc?# Public expenditure in 
providing facilities to industry is an argu- 
ment for public control of location. A 
policy of uncontrolled location affects the 
wider interest of the nation. 


The P.E.P. Report on Location of 
Industry in Great. Britain observes, there 


must be a large number of wrong locations — 


in all countries and if there were a magic 


carpet to transport industries it would 
largely be in demand. 
Our Government, like most of the 


governments of the world, and the order of 
the day, has given itself toa _ policy of 
planned economy.’ & 16 In countries like the 
Soviet Russia, the location of industries and 
town and country planning are natural 
adjuncts to planned economy. Public 
ownership of land and major industries 
makes it possible to plan for the best inte- 
rest of the whole community." In Soviet 
Russia the Five-Year Plan of industrial 
development were so constructed that there 
was a_ shifting on industrial capital in 
favour of under-developed regions. 

The Indian National Congress in 1924 


through Swaraj Party in Assembly declar- 
ed: “The industrial development of the 
country has always had very high place in 
the programme and policy of the party 
and all proposals for granting discrimina- 
tory protection to vital national industries 
will continue to receive the sympathy of 
the party.5 A new milestone was reached 


14. R. Balkrishna: 
in India, p. 285. 

15. & 16. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, while address- 
irg the meeting of the National Development 
Council on November 9, 1954, said: “TI do feel 
that we have arrived at a very definite stage in 

lanning and in our work.’ 
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17. T. R. Sharma: Locanon oj sIndus- 
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18. A.-I.C.C. Publication: Réselutions 


on Economic Policy and Programme, p.- 2 
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when in 1929 the Party agreed to a consti- 
tution which will provide protection of 
indigenous cloth and control by the State 
of key industries and ownership of mineral 
resources. The Economic Programmes 
Committee in 1947 regarding location and 
control of investment and Licensing said, 
“Regional self-sufficiency should be the 
aim with regard to all types of industries. 
eee Location of industry should be so 
planned as to make a district of average 
size having roughly a population of 10 lakhs, 
as nearly self-sufficient as possible in res- 
pect of consumer goods which supply the 
daily needs of the people. Control of in- 
vestment and licensing of new  undertak- 
ings should be resorted to for the purpose 
of efiective co-ordination and harmonious 
development of different types of industry.’ 
The objective of the Congress is the esta- 
blishment of a Co-operative commonwealth 
and Welfare State.......for this purpos.: 
acqusitive economy has to be progressively 
changed into a socialised economy.”® 


The Government of India’s Industria! 
Policy Statement?® of 6th April, 1948, 
authorises the Government to regulate and 
control the location of a number of 
industries in consultation with the govern- 
ments of the provinces, and States at all 
stages. It also adumbrated the establish- 
ment of the Central Industrial Advisory 
Council. The Planning Commission,”! alsc 
favoured the dispersal of industries in the 
wider national interest and stated that the 
extent to which the pattern of industrial 
location in the country could be changea 
within a short. period was undoubtedly 
limited and referred: to a cerfain measures 
of encouraging incentives. 


The Industries (Development and Re- 
gulation) Act, 1951 gives the Government 
of India power to control and regulation of 


19. Ibid., p. 87 (Planned Developmen, 
A.-I.C.C., Ajmer, July, 1954). 
20. Govt. Publication: Indusirial Policy 


Statement. 1948. 


21. It was recommended by the Industries 
So 
‘Govt. Publication: Pipi Com- 
wes Report, p. 443, 
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industries. It authorises the registration 
of existing industrial undertakings, licens- 
img of-new industrial undertakings as well 
as those for producing or manufacturing 
new articles? Each industrial unit is 
licensed and while giving the licence the 
Licensing Committee. specifies the condi- 
ticns as to the location of the undertakings 
and the minimum standards in respect of 
stie+ Further, no owner of an industria! 
undertaking other than the Central Govern- 
ment, shall effect any substantial expansion 
or an industrial undertaking which has 
been registered or change the location of 
tke whole or any part of an industrial 
undertaking which has been registered ex- 
cept under, and in accordance with, a 
lizence issued in that behalf by the Central 


Government.** Moreover, the Act also 
empowers the Central Government to 
assume management or control of an 


industrial undertaking in certain cases.”® 
Finally Penalties have also been provided 
tor contravention of certain sections. 
According to the Pamphlet,** the two 
important objectives to be achieved are a 
more even distribution of industries be- 
tween regions and a planned development of 
industrial towns to eliminate social evils. 


he first objective will be further urbaniza-’ 


rion, a necessity in India, by the creation oi 
towns of ‘optimum size. The brochure, 
however, favours voluntary effort and 
seems to draw its inspiration from Barlow 
Commission report. It is categorically 
stated that in a country like India it will be 
extremely dangerous for the State to arro- 
gate to itself the right to, determine the 
location of individual undertakings. The 


subsequent arguments neither explain the - 


peculiar position of India in this respect nor 





23. Govt. Publication: Industries (Deve- 
lopment and Regulation) Act, vide Sces. 10, 11 
and 11A. 

" 24. The Registration 


and Licensing of 


Industrial Undertakings Rules, vide Sees. 11 
and 12. : 

25. Govt. Publication: Industries Act, 
Sec. 18. (d) end (e). : 

26. Jbid., Sec. 418A. 
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se it will be more edsaeeaae: in India to. 
assume such power. The factors favouring 
voluntary effort instead of indicating any’ 
dangers inherent in a policy of State. con- 
trol may speak in favour of State control 
and direction. The pamphlet admits thai 
in an under-developed country like India the 
scope to attain desired pattern is greater, 
hence the State must also be vested with 
greater powers. Moreover, when a desired 


pattern is the objective, effective State 


action is essential, for individual entrepre- 
neur never think in terms of general pat- 
tern but only in terms of the profitability of 
the individual location. It is an admitted faci 
that industrial location is a matter of funda- 
mental importance to the social structure, 
because only through a wise direction of 
industrial location can a better distribution 
of population be achieved. Thus, if at ali 
there is anything peculiar in the circum- 
stances obtaining in India it is in favour 
and not against a policy of state control 
over location of industries. 

The State shall play a still more import- 
ant part in future in the industrial field. 
The country already has a powerful State- 
owned public sector in Industry but on 
account of the conditions, at present, pre- 
vailing in.the country, the private sector is 
both. important and necessary in the 
industrial development of India and should 
be given adequate freedom to develop,— 
within the limits of the National Plan and 
subject to the conditions laid down by it. 
It should function as a part of the Nationa! 
Plan keeping before it the national good 
and not merely the individual or group 
interest.** 


Measures of Control . 

Measures of control of industrial loca 
tion may combine measures for eneouragin 
industries? to grow in certain areas an 
measures for discouraging them from deve 
loping in already congested areas. Thes 


are also known as ‘positive’ and ‘negativ 
measures for control of industrial locatio 
Of these two.types of measures, it- would b 





28, A.-I.C.C., Ajmer Session, July, 195 
29. Govt. Publication: First Five-Ye 
Plan, Industrial Incentives, pp. 435-36. 
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advantageous for the State to place greater 
emphasis on encouragements (incentives) 
because it would proportionately reduce 
the odium of control to be exercised and 
more effective in getting a desired result 
than discouragements (deterrents). En- 
couragements may consist of a creation of 
facilities in the selected areas in the form 
of public untility services, free grant of 
Jand, location of government defence fac- 
tories, provision of improved amenities and 
services, offer of subsidies to prospective 
industries in particular area, exemption 
from payment of octroi duties, terminal 
taxes, sales tax and other such charges,’ 
participation in the scheme of financing 
enterprize, grant of loans at low rates of 
interest, assurances on the part of the State 
to place orders with concerns that have 
been developed at their instance in cer- 
tain areas, readjustment of pays to attract 
‘people at these areas, concessions in the 
grant of import licences?! and the creation 
of Trading KEstates.*° With regard to 
deterrents it may be observed that they are 
less effective in yielding results and more 
difficult in practice to apply. A few 
deterrents may be permissible if it is the 
considered view of the State to prevent 
any further industrialisation in certain re- 
gions. Deterrents may refer to reduction 
in the block grants to certain. areas, aboli- 
tion of derating to new factories a higher 
local rates and taxes for new industries, 
persuation of industrialists to locate their 
plants in certain backward regions, and the 
levy on established industries for the bene- 
fit of new concerns in selected areas. Con- 
trol over capital issues have been in opera- 
tion for several years but it has played so 
far a somewhat negative role? Penalities 


mentioned in Sec. 24 of the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act are 
deterrents in their effects. Moreover, 


deglomerative factors have the same effect. 


30. A.-I.C.C.: Resolution. on Hconomie 
Policy and Programme, 1924-54, pp. 29-32. 
' 81. Govt. Publication: oi Registration 
and Lacencing Rules, Sec. 22, 6. 

32. They have ‘been ae ae by Barlow 
Commission. 

33. Govt. 
p. 435. 

5 


Publication: Five-Year Plan, 
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Finally, absolute prohibition is the most 
effective but it should be used only in ex- 
treme casés.34 
Atomic Enérgy®® and Location 

The atomic energy attracted the etter- 
tion of people when in December 1942; a 
graphite uranium pile in Chicago gave rise 
to the first self-sustaining nuclear reaction 
ever produced by human agency producing 
energy by the fission of uranium nuclei at 
the small initial rate of half a watt3° One 
gram of fissionable material liberates about 
1000 kw. days of energy hence 1 lb. wili 
liberate about 450,000 kw. days, which is 
equivalent to roughly 1250 kw. years. 

Deposists of uranium, in 1940, were 
estimated at 100 lbs.,2” and somewhat emal- 
ler amount of thorium, but at present. the 
possibility for the quantity is double. In 
the past many of the deposits of uranium 
and thorium were considered unecordmi- 
cally workable because demand for uranium 
as a source of radium and for colourising 
ceramics and for thorium mainly for the 
incandescent mantles, was relatively small. 
However, they are not rare elements and 
they may be- as plentiful as _ zinc, 
lead, tin and much more common <han 
mercury and gold. 


It will find its outlets besides atom 
bomb in the propulsion of naval _ vessels, 
submarines, aircraft where a large cru-sing 
range without refueling is an important 
feature and production of electricity ir re- 
mote regions. Oak Ridge has become 
synonymous with the atomic energy and 
is more than a ‘cradle of Atomic Age for 
the atomic age is growing to maturitv at 
Oak Ridge. This is the largest of the 
nation’s atomic energy centres.3® 


34. Dr. R. Balkrishna: Regional Plan- 
ming wn India, p. 310. 


35. The atom is a promising new and 
relatively plentiful source of energy for re- 
plenishing the world’s dwindling source of 
energy. 

36. A. J. Brown: Applied Economics, 
p. 227. 

37. S. Glasstone: Foundations of Atumic 
Energy, 14-128. U.S.A. ‘abounds aout 
720,000-Ibs. 


38. U.8.1.S, Publicition: The Peaceful 
Atom, p. 28. 
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Although a nuclear fire resembles a 
chemical fire there are a number of 
striking differences.*® Firstly, the quantity 
of heat produced per unit weight of fuel is 
vastly greater than in a chemical fire. For 
instance, 11b., of atomic fuel releases -26000 
times the amount of heat produced from 
burning a pound of coal. Alternatively, 
1 gram of fissionable material is equal to 
1,590 tons of coal. Secondly, whereas for 
all practical purposes, a chemical fire can 
exist only in an atmosphere in which oxy- 
gen is present but nuclear fire requires 
billions upon billions of the incredibly small 
invisible atomic fragments called ‘neutrons.’ 
Tiirdly, unlike chemical fire, a nuclear 
fire cannot be ignited until a certain mini- 
mum amount of fuel, i.e., ‘critical mass’ has 
been assembled. Fourthly, a number of 
_nraterials can be made to burn in a chemi- 
cal way but U.235 is only one naturally 
accruing substance for nuclear fire. Finally, 
nuclear fire is invisible and like X-rays its 
radiations are dangerous. Atomic ashes 
remain “hot” in a radio active sense for 
very long periods of time and must there- 
fore be handled with utmost care. 


Till the buildmg of ‘Experimental 
Breeding Reactor’*® it was said, “unless the 
roblem of breeding is solved, there is a 
quastion as to the ultimate contribution of 
nuclear fission to the world supply 
energy. But we have progressed from the 
purely research phase to the usable power 
for practical phase! The principle of 
atomie power has been proved, all that re- 
mains is to cut the cost. The situation to- 
day in atomic energy (power) is not vastly 
diferent from the situation in the oil 
industry when the first diesel engine went 
into submarine. The diesel, like the re- 
acior, served its first practical purpose ir. 
the submairne.* ' 
The atomic energy is not restrictive of 


39. George Dean: Report on the Atom, 
pp. 145-46. 
40. George Dean: Report on Atom.It was 


build at Argonne National Laboratory, Idaho in- 


1951, p. 180. 
41, Ibid. 
42. Samuel Glasstone: - 


Foundations- of 
tomic Energy, p. 168. : 


of - 


~ 
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industrial location in any completely rigid 
way, since its transmission is easy. It 
will really help in the decentralisation of 
industries, movement of population from 
thickly-populated to thinly-populated areas, 
a rise in the standard of living of the de- 
pressed, undeveloped and underdeveloped 
regions. The crux of the world problem, 
the problem of population will be solved, 
to a considerable extent, by increased pro- 
duction and redistribution, of population. 
The atomic energy, like the electricity, 
will act as an important deglomerating 
factor but will be much more effective 
than electricity. 

The many parts of the world rich in 
certain resources will find it possible to 
process their raw material cheaply at home 
and ship out the much lighter and less 
bulky final product. This will not only re- 
duce the cost of the final product to the 
consumer, but it bids far to change indus- 
trial and economic geography of the world. 

It would remove the differences be- 
tween places and so would reduce the ad- 
vantages of particular locations for those 
industries which use most and least powez 
in proportion to another factors of produc- 
tion. The civilization of the west, which 1: 
essentially a coal civilization,*4 may change 
itself into atomic one. 


It would remove one of the limitations 
which now prevent the development of 
power-using industries in those relatively 
few well-inhabited areas and those large 
uninhabited areas to which it is technically 
impossible to supply reasonably cheap 
power from present sources. It would, 
therefore, make it possible to colonize anc 
industrialise the remote and waste spaces 
of the world. 


The planned development of some remote 
or inhospitable areas for strategic reasons will 
be facilitated for it may help planting in such 
regions relatively small settlements that are re- 


43. Due to weightlessness it can be carriec 
to any part of the world. From the  céntra! 
station distribution is made through ‘Assembled 
Ores’ for use in a small reactor. 

44, Govt. Publication: A Study on Loca- 
tion of Industry in India, p. 50. 
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quired for the exploitation of special resources. 
Though the cost of electric energy from atomic 


power will not differ outstandingly, in one 
direction or another that derived from 
another sources of power will make up 


the world shortage of energy, change the whole 
technique of production, promote the substitu- 
tion of machinery for labour, affect the mobi- 
lity of labour, confer equal benefits over all 
regions, affect the commerce of the world, rush 
up the utilization of inaccessible resources and 
raise the standard of living of the masses. 

As the contro] of atomic energy is the res- 
ponsibility of State, it will be in a better posi- 
tion to direct the location of industries and 
shift of population easily that it has been able 
to do so far. It will not only promote regional 
planning but may also save the human  civili- 
zation from the throes of the future destruc- 
tive war through shifting of industrial acti- 
vity to remote (safe) areas and rational dis- 
tribution of population. 

The atom is a two-facet demon, represent- 
ing Ram (the constructive use) and Rawan 
(the destructive use) of the great Hindu Epic: 
Ramayan, and like boomerang, it will cut both 
ways but with different consequences, that it, 
the destsuctive use will annihilate the 
modern civilization, and its constructive use 
will not only preserve the modern civilizations 
of the world but would assimilate them and 
thus a common world ‘civilization may usher 
in, The world, year in and year out, on account 
of the latest, quickest and cheapest means of 
transport, will become still shorter. It would 
open up a new chapter for the human race. Yet 
the economic consequences of the very cheap 
and unlimited power are not likely to be cata~ 
clysmic.4® People could not realise in the initial 
stages that the electric energy which has done 
wonders, at present, will change the face of the 
earth. Similarly, Mr. Brown seems to be con- 
siderably under-valuing the importance of 
atomic energy. 

The use of atom and hydrogen-bombs by 
belligerent nations will be nothing short of 
opening the third eye by Lord Shiva.4¢ The 
A Brown: Applied Economics, 243. 

46. S. N. Agarwal: Fowards q Socialist 
Economy, p. 131-82. “The destructive power 
of H-Bomb is six to seven hundred times 
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attitude of the Indian people and the efforis of 
our Prime Minister, the would-be world | ader 
and apostle of peace, would deface the 
demon, the destructive one of the atomic 
boomerang. 


CoNCLUSION 


The State must take a keen interest, 
through positive and negative measures, ir the 
regulation and contro] of location of industries 
with a view to the better utilization of the 
available resources, avoidance of social cost of 
industries, more equitable distribution of bene- 
fits all over the country and raising the :tan- 
dard of living of the masses. 


In the matter of industrial location d:-glo- 
merating factors are becoming more powerful 
but in view of the Atom and Hydrczen- 
Bombs** and for taking a leaf out. of the Rus- 
sian’s victory in the Second World War, stvate- 
gic factors must have due weight in the Loca- 
tienal distribution of industries. It wil be 
better to have munition factories—and ord- 


‘nance depots in remote, unvulnerable and un- 


open places. Further, consumer goods indus- 
tries must be dispersed, as far as possible, to 
consuming centres so that the public may not 
suffer heavily due to war. Though wisdom lies 
in striking a judicious balance between the 
economic and strategical considerations but in 
several cases the latter must have more weight 
for national security. 

As the Government of India*#® has alrcadyv 
accepted the principle of decentralised produc- 
tion, it is essential that the relationship be- 
tween cottage and small-scale industries and 


greater than the Hiroshima Bomb, hence, t 1s 
the deadliest Weapon of Mass Destruction In- 
vented so Far and threatens the very existence 
of man and civilization. Reports indicate shat 
Russia has been trying its hands at some kind of 
Nitrogen Bomb which is expected to be more 
powerful than even the H-Bomb. 

47, P.E.P. Report, Page 18: Consid2ra- 
tions as safety from aerial attack in case of 
warfare make it necessary to take industries to 
locations into the interior of the country, away 
from river banks and away from open tons 
even if this involves some loss of economic ad- 
vantage. ae : . 

AR. .A.-1.C.C.: Resolutions on LEccno- 
mic Policy and Programme. p. 18. 
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large-scale industries must be determined, the 
field of operation, as far as possible, must be 
clearly demarcated, the possibilities of compli- 
mentary production must be explored to the 
fullest extent, and that the planners must al- 
ways keep these important considerations in 
view while drawing out, amending or supple- 
menting the Plan. Cottage and small-scale 
industries and large-scale industries, both in 
Private and Publie Sector, should be dove- 
tailed. 

According to the Registration and Licens- 
ing Rules*® each application for a licence or 
permission for changing the location of the 
whole or part of an industrial undertaking is 
ta be accompanied by a Treasury Receipt for 
Rs. 50|-. The amount of deposit firstly may 
be reduced to Rs. 10 and secondly if the 
change is for the undeveloped or underdeve- 
loped region as declared by the Government, 
not only the fee should be refunded but some 
subsidy may be granted on the basis of the 
cost of locational change. Thus the resultant 
imbalance due to haphazard .development can 
be quickly corrected. 

The Government of India should make a 
study of split locations, 2.e., the splitting up of 
the different processes of the same industry 
between different localities with a view to 
speed up the process of decentralisation, to 
give a fillip to the growth of medium and small- 
sczle industries, the emergence of optimum-size 
tcwns, to cusion the industrial areas against 
the shock of industrial depressions, to cut short 
to the minimum the industrial problems and 
to root-out the problem of unemployment. 

The Planning @ommission should collect 
data regarding underdeveloped and tndeve- 
laped regions together with the respective in- 
dustries likely to be developed there and also 
the type of organisation which could suit 
them. It will also be better to announce simul- 
taneously, in certain cases, the possible in- 
direct encouragements to be conferred on the 
industries to be started in undeveloped regions. 
The undertakings of these areas must also be 
eligible for preferential treatment in the grant 
of import licences by the Government. In addi- 


49. The Registration and licensing of 
Industrial Undertakings Rules, 1952 refer sub. 
Sec. 3 of Sec. 7. 


‘power, 
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tion to creating of favourable conditions im 
backward areas for industrial development in 
general, some special measures®® may be taken 
to attract new industries to such areas. The 
Industrial Finance Corporation for India, 
the State Industrial Finance Corporations, 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
may give some favourable treatment in the 
grant of loans, etc., to industrial establishment 
in these areas, It is difficult within initial 


' stages to induce private industry to choose a 


new location where such facilities are imade- 
quate. Special encouragements, in the Second 
Five-Year Plan, should be given to particular 
industries which are suited to the backward — 
areas. Effective propaganda should be carried 
on by the Government of India through Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Employers Associations, 
and Provincial-and District Planning Depart- 
ments, 


A systematic policy of the shifting of indus- 
tries to countryside is greatly desired in view 
of the better utilisation of hydro-electric 
increased urbanisation of rural areas®4 
correcting the economy of India, solving part 
unemployment problem of rural areas, 
strengthening war and industrial economy, 
for developing community centres into optimum 
and ideal towns, which will become the diffu- 
sion centres of modern culture into country- 
side, and raising the standard of living. 


Rationalisation is necessary in many in- 
dustries in at least three directions: (a) Im- 
proving the location of factories, (b) improv- 
ing the method of prduction and (c) reducing 
the number of labourers per unit of machinery 
and bringing the factories to a maximum eco- 
nomic size. Proper location, therefore, is an 
integral part of rationalisation, which is the 
need of the hour. 


The industrialists im the early stages re- 
sented the Industries (Regulation and Deve- 
lopment) Act and Rules made thereunder 


50. Govt. Publications: Lecation of In- 
dustries in India, Appendix II. 
51. Excessive ruralisation is one of the 


most: undesirable feature of Indian Social 


Structure. In Great Britain 80 per cent of the 
population live in Urban areas 
India it is only 16 per cent. 


whereas in 
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but now it seems they have reconciled them- 
selves, Criticism, however, has been levelled 
against the Licensing Authority for the grant 
of Licences to new industrial concerns, specially 
foreign firms, when in view of the assessment 
of demand for and supply of particular goods, 
new licence would not have been granted.5? 
At present the control of Capital Issues is 
administered by the Ministry of Finance and 
Licensing of Industries by the Ministry oi 
Commerce and Industries. In the interest of 
efficiency and better co-ordination it is desir- 
able that both the Acts should be administered 
by the same authority. The objective, cor- 
recting the defects of industrial pattern and 
regional distribution, cannot be achieved by 
the negative action of the two Acts unless 
favourable atmosphere, 1.e., suitable economic 
environment is created through positive methods 
by the Government in the underdeveloped re- 
gions. The Planning Commission, in the 
second Five-Year Plan, should take this im- 
portant aspect into consideration. : 


‘The remedial measures in cases falling 
under Secs. 16 and 18A of the Industries (Deve- 
lopment and Regulation) Act do not allow any 
scope for devismg alternative methods such as 
those prescribed in Sec. 153-C of the Indian 
Companies Act. This defect must be reme- 
died and there should be a tie-up between the 
provisions of the Indian Companies Act and 
that of the Industries Act. The Government 
should build up its managerial personnel for 
handling public enterprises so that instead of 





‘appointing Managing Agents, experienced 
o2. Private discourse with — Dr. Ram 


Gopal, Assistant Secretary, Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, New 
Delhi, on 26th June, 1955. The Chamber re- 
presented the cases of a number of industries, 
namely, Wooden Screws, Bore Hole Turbine 


Pumps, Barrels and Drums, Spindle Tapes and 
Beltings, etc. 
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officers should be lent to manage the concerns. 
Under this Act the installation of p-ants, 
assembling of imported goods should be dis- 
couraged and genuine manufacture should be 
encouraged. The Government of India, while 
permiiting the establishment of new industrial 
units with foreign participants. should pay 
special attention to the terms of their colla- 
boration with a view to ensuring that they are 


consistent with the Government’s economic 
policy as well as the larger interests of the 
yiation. 


It may be said at this stage that an expert 
Board of 5 to 7 under the Planning Commis- 
sion, representing all shades of economic 
opinion, should be constituted to study the re- 
sources and potentialities of the different yj arts 
of the country, mitiate and conduct researca on 
the various aspects of the problem of locstion 
and development of industries and demarcate 
the country’s different zones with referenc2 to 
their suitability for industrial development 
and recommend suitable changes from time to 
time in legislation, policies and measures that 
may be required for the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 

The distribution of industrial activitr in 
India is extremely uneven both absolutely and 
in relation to population, because the imoor- 
tance of the control and regulation of indus- 
trial location was not realised in the fast. 
Moreover, a considerable proportion of the 
industrial development in the First Five~-‘ear 
Plan is by way of expansion of existing incdus- 
trial unity. In the Second Five-Year Plan dis- 
persal of jndustries, development of backward 
and undeveloped areas, the strategical «on- 
siderations, the urbanisation of rural areas and 
both the negative control of the locatior of 
industry and the positive policy of encouraging 
the development of backward areas shculd 
form an integral part of systematic co-ordi- 


nated policy, of economic reconstruction. 


THE ROLE OF PERSONALITY IN HISTORY 
By HARSH NARAIN 


That the course of history is deter- 
mined by the activities of great men is a 
view as old as Herodotus, the Father oi 
History. From the time of Herodotus 
down to recent past, historians, who are 
rightly dubbed military historians, have 
been taking it for granted that all history 
is wrought by great men or rather military 
conquerors. To Thomas Carlyle, hcwever, 
goes the credit of first formulating the idea 
as a more or less self-contained philosophy 
of history. 

“The History of the world,” says 
Carlyle, “is but the Biography of great 
men.” 

He divides society into Heroes and 
ordinary mortals, the leaders and the led, 
commanders and obeyers, and cites the 
analogy of a ship which cannot round 
Cape - Horn without a rigid division be- 
tween commanders and obeyers, 

In his work on the subject, he deline-. 
ates six types of Heroes:§ 


(1) the Hero as Divinity, such as Odin, 


(2) the Hero as Prophet, such as 
Mahomet; : 
1. Carlyle: On Heroes, Hero-Worship, 


and the Heroic in History (first published in 
book-ferm in 1841 from a course of lectures 
delivered by Carlyle in London in 1840), 
Collin’s Clear Type Press, London and Glas- 
gow, not dated, p. 23. 

2. Carlyle: Latter-Day Pamphlets, quoted 
in Eric Bentley, The Cult of the Superman, 
Robert Hale Ltd., London, 1947, pp. 101-2. 

3. Carlyle: Op. Cit., throughout. How- 
ever, as noted by B. H. Lehman, “. . . Carlyle 
id not limit the types of Hero to the six which 
he chese under the exigencies of his pregramme 
of lectures. He mentions the Hero Painter (ii), 
the Hero-Cavalier (Montrose) (234), and at 
the opening of the third lecture after reviewing 
his types. Divinity, Prophet, Poet, he adds: 
“We might give many more names, on this same 
principle.’ (89)”. B. H. Lehman, Carlyle’s 
Vheory of the Hero: Its Sources, Development, 
History, and Influence on Carlyle's Work, 
Duke University Press, Durham, North Cali- 
fornia, 1928, p. 59. (The figures within brackets 
represent pagination, of the first edition’ of Car- 
iyle’s book given at foot-note No, 1 -supra). 


(3) the Hero as Poet, such as Dante, 
shakespeare; 

(4) the Hero as Priest, such as Luther. 
Knox; 

(5) the Hero as a Man of Letters, 
such as Johson, Rousseau, Burns, 
Goethe and 

(6) the Hero as King, such as Crom- 
well, Napolean. 


All these Heroes are history-makers in 
their own arenas, however restricted. 
Goethe is described as a “world-changer and 
spiritual revolutionist.”* Carlyle admits 
that Dante’s “arena is far more restricted” 
than that of Mahomet but has no doubt 
that “it is far nobler, clearer; perhaps not 
less but more important” and that Dante 
will long survive Mahomet. The histori- 
cal role of other types of Heroes is commot 
knowledge. 

Carlyle describes the 
the Commander over Men, 
important of Great Men :” 


He is practically the summary for 
us of all the various figures of Here- 
ism; Priest, Teacher, whatsover of 
earthly or of spiritual dignity we can 
fancy to reside in a man, embodies itseli 
here..... 7 
Carlyle believes in the essential unity 

of the “heroic quality”: that all Heroes arc © 
fundamentally of the same stuff and that | 
their outward shape—the part they would 
play—depends on: the kind of world they 
find themselves born into. I cannot resist 
the temptation of quoting his following 
passage on the subject: ; . 

I confess, I have no notion of a truly 
great man that could not be all sorts of: 
men. The poet... could not sing the 
Heroic warrior unless he himself were 
at least a Heroic warrior too. I fancy 
there is in him the Politician, the 
Thinker, Legislator, Philosopher;—in one 


Hero as King. 
as “the most 





erage RN ag 


4, Quoted in Eric Bentley, Op. Cit., p. 19. 

5. Carlyle: Op Cié., pp. 181-2 and 147. 

6. Ibid. p. 251.. 

7. Ibid, pp. 59, 104-5, and 180-51; also 
pp. 41, 201, and 229. . 
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or the other degree, he ¢cotild have been, 
he is all these. So too I canfiot under- 
stand how a Mirabeau, with that great 
glowing heart, with the fire that was in 
it, with the bursting tears that were in 


it, could not have written verses, trage-. 


dies, poems, and touched all hearts in 
that. way, had his course of life and 
education led him thitherwards..... 
Napolean has words in him which are 
like Austerlitz Battles. Louis Four- 
teenth’s Martials are a kind of poetical! 
men withal; the things Turenne says are 
full of sagacity and geniality like say- 
ings of Samuel Johnson. The great 
heart, the clear deep-seeing eye; there 
it lies; no man whatever, in what pro- 
vince soever, can prosper at all without 
these. ... Petrarch and Boccacio did 
diplomatic messages, it seems, quite 
well; one can easily believe it; they had 


done things a little harder than these.. 


Burns, a gifted song-writer, might have 
made a still better Mirabeau. Shakes- 
pceare,—one knows not what he could 
not have made in the supreme degree.°® 


In another connexion, Carlyle speaks of - 


two types of Heroes, the Great Man and 
the Noted Man. The Great Man moulds 
his age after his own image and 
- the Noted Man of an age is the 
emblem and summary of the Ideal which 
the age has fashioned for itself: show 
me the noted man of an age, you show 
me the age that produced him. 


A similar typology has been enunciated 
by~-Sidney Hook, who speaks of eventful 
and event-making men.!° -He compares the 
role of the merely eventful man to that of 
“the little Dutch boy who kept his finger 
in the hole of the dike and saved the town.” 
The great events wrought by the eventful 
man are due not to the intrinsic worth of 
the latter but to the fateful situation he 
happened to be in.. Anybody could -have 


8 Ibid., pp. 104-5. 

9. Carlyle: Goéthe’s Works, 
‘porated in his 
Essays, Vol. TV, Chapman and Hall, Piceadilly, 
1872, p. 141. 

10. Sidney Hook: The Hero in History, 
‘Secker and Warburg, London, 1945, p. 109. 


1832, incor- 


Critical and "Miscellaneous. 
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taken the place of the little Dutch boy, and 
with exactly. the same results.‘ It is, 
therefore, evident that the eventful man 
has as little a claim to greatness as the 
microbe which put an end to Alexander’s 
world-wide military conquests by killing 
him at the age of thirty-two. Hence it is 
the event-making man who is the really 
great man, or Hero. Also one need not 
always bea really great man to effect 
great changes in history. 

We shall see later that Oswald Speng- 
ler, too, countenances a similar idea. 

It appears that Carlyle sometimes—let 
us suppose, unwittingly—deviates from his 
thesis in interpreting history. After ridi- 
culing the suggestion that the Hero is the 
“creature of the Time,”!2 he proceeds to 
characterize Dante as the “voice of ten 
silent centuries” and to undo his (Carly- 
le’s) original position thus: 

The Divine Comedy is of Dante’s 
writing; yet in truth it belongs to ten 
Christian centuries, only the finalizing 
of it Dante’s. So always 
hew little of all he does is properly his 
work: All past inventive men work 
there with him;—as indeed with all of 
us, in all things. Dante is the spokesman 
of the Middle Ages; the Thought they 
lived by stands here in everlasting 
music. These sublime ideas of his, ter- 
rible and ‘beautiful, are the fruits of the 
Christian Meditation of the good men 
who had gone before him. Precious they 
but also is not he precious? Much, had 
not he spoken, would have been dumb; 
not dead, yet living voiceless. 

Carlyle’s Heriosm should not be con- 
founded with the cult of the Superman 
fathered by Nietzche, Shaw, and others, 
who can hardly be classed among philoso- 


11. Cp. Jacob Burckhardt, who, for more 
or less the same reason, holds that. even though 
their discoveries have ‘changed the face of 
the countries, discoveries are not great men. 
Vide “The Great Men of History,” in his Force 


* @ @  *  @ 6 «a © 


and Freedom, Meridian Books, New York, 
1955, p. 274. 
12, Carlyle: On Heroes. Hero- Worship, 


and the Heroic in History,-ed. cit., pp. 21-2. 
13. Ibid. p. 114. 
14. Ibid. p. 129. 
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paers.of history: .They apply their theory 
o: ‘what Eric “Bentley ‘christens Heroic 
Vitalism in given spheres, without any 
ambition to explain history. , 

-The real. successor of. Carlyle, ie., the 
greatest champion of the heroic interpreta- 
tinn . of history’. after -him, is Frederick 
Adams Wood,. whose valuable, contribution 
to the subject would perhaps have gone un- 
noticed but for the treatment he has re- 
ceived at the hands of Sidney Hook. Wood’s 


pcsition - is. summed. -up ‘below in his own , 


words; . 


* Strong. mediocre, wana weak mon- © 


archs are .asseciated. with strong, medio- 
cre, and weak periods ‘respectively in 
about 70 per cent..of the cases. Strong 


monarchs. are. " associated . with. weak 


periods, and -weak monarchs - (including 
non-royal. regents) ‘with strong periods 
in’ about 10 per. ‘cent. of. the. cases. In 


about. 20. per cent of the cases mediocre - 


monarchs aré associated. with strong or 
with weak periods, or mediocre periods 
are associated with strong or with weak 
monarchs. 

.Carlyle does not seriously consider the 
cuestion: of ‘thé how. and why of the Hero. 
Where, in his. work on the Hero, the ques- 

tion does crop. up by. the :way,-he contents 
himself with-using some .such-rhetoric as 
“A messenger, he,..sent from the infinite 
Unknown -with tidings -to us.”*° He, how- 
ever,-does not fall’into.the error of believ- 
ing that.the Hero is there whenever he is 
needed -by the- age. . This. we. shall. see in 
the sequel. — 


_ Hegel and. Oswald Spengler trace the - 
‘of the - 


yee e 


former oa it the. World-Spirit or the 
Spirit” of the Age; while the latter Destiny. 
Hegel’s philosophy . of history is based 
on his. conception of. the Spirit. of the Age 
According’ to: ‘him, evéry’ age is ‘informed 
and animated by a spirit of its own, which 


duals., 


15: “Frederick. Adarie Wood: The In- 
quoted in Sidney Hook, op. cit., pp. 37-8. 
16. Carlyle: Op. Cit., p. 63. _ 


‘almost all fields of culture. 
‘ever, indulges in a veritable apotheosis of 
‘the King, the ~ 
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the World-Spirit by unfolding the spirit of 
their age. They perform the function of a 


‘midwife in expediting the birth and cater- 


ing to the growth of the new age. .Such 
individuals delude themselves, no less than 
others, into believing that they work in 
furtherance of their. own’ individual aims, 
while the position is that they work for the 
World-Spirit’ When their. mission has 


‘been. fulfilled, they. are forsaken ol the 


world mercilessly. 


When ‘their object’ is seeaaedl they 
fall off like empty hulls from the kernel. 
They die early, like Alexander; they are 
murdered like Caesar; transported to 
St. Helena, like Napoleon.1” 


This is the reason why, if they work 
in the service of the World-Spirit, many 
World-Historical individuals should come to 
grief at Jong last. 


Jt is.a_ rule with. old-fashioned histo: 
rians to identify history... with military 
history, so much so that only military con- 
querors are recognized by them as Heroes. 


‘Though he does not. state it expressly, 


Hegel, too, seems to ditto the military histo- 
rian. Whenever theré is an -décasion to 
mention a great man, he refers ‘to Caesar, 
Alexander, Frederick the Great, and Napo- 
leon, and none’ from the non-military 
sphere. He speaks of Alexander as “the 
freest and finest ‘individuality that the real 
world has ever produced. .. .“* When he 
saw Napoleon near Jena, he exclaimed thai 
he. was witnessing the World-Spirit on 


‘horse-back. -Wood’s -Hero.is primarily the 


monarch, whom he regards as a “sub-variety 
human race.”48 But, as we have 
seen, Carlyle’s Heroes are recruited from 
He, too, how- 


“Commander over -Men,” 
whom, as’ we have seen; he reckons thc 


‘most cepovtant . Great Men. 


Is represented by World-Historical -indivi- :- 
These ‘individuals fulfil the will of - 





A yy 


17. GW. F. Hegel: “Lectures on the 
Philosophy, of History, Sibree’s translation, 


LS _,4m- “George Bell and Sons,.London, 1890, p. 32. 
fluence of Monarchs, New York, 1913, p. 246, 


8 Ibid, p. 288. 
18. Wood: Op. Cit, a 
Sidney Hook, op. cit., p. 38. 


275, quoted in 
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In their admiration for military con- 
querors, these Heroists were followed by 
Oswald Spengler who believes in the 
supremacy of the conqueror, the statesman, 
the man of fact, the active man who lives 
_ over the thinker, the “ink-slinger,” the 
“pook-worm,” the man of truth, the passive 
man who only mows.!? Of these two 
classes of great men envisaged by Spengler, 
the former class is said to be the more 
effective in history. He has no doubt that 

in the history of actuality Archi- 
medes, for all his scientific discoveries, 
was possibly less effective than the 
soldier who killed him at the storming 
of Syracuse.?° : | 

Indeed, Spengler has it that the man 
of fact has had little or no influence on the 
course of history. Even when the man of 
fact strays out of his ivory tower of specu- 
lation and takes it into his head to plunge 
into. “actual history,” his activity 
. ‘is the least successful and therefore 
_. the least valuable in history..... He 

' belongs ... to no history but the history 
of a literature.*! 

Obviously, Spengler, in effect, indenti- 
fies history with military history. 

spengler’s man of fact is the necessary 
instrument or agent of Destiny which is 
the driving force in history and which only 
he can intuit. He is an expression of the 
“soul” of his culture even as Hegel’s Hero 
is an expression of the Spirit of his Age. 

There is to be found in Spengler also 
a vertical division of Heroes into Alexan- 
ders and Caesars, an antithesis already 
worked out by Mommsen. According to 
Spengler, cultures. are . organisms ‘which 
pass through the age-phases of a human 
individual and which each has its childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age.’ A culture 
is so called till it attained manhood; in “its 
old age it becomes civilization. Spengler’s 
Alexanders are representatives and. pro- 


19. Oswald Spengler: The Decline of ihe - 


West, Charles Francis Atkinson’s translation, 
Alfred A. Knopf,.-New York, 1947, Vol. II, 
pp. 11-9 péssem, especially p. 16, and 442. 
20. Ibid.. p. 17. 
21. Ibid. 
22. Ibid., Vol. 


I, p. 407.. 
6 . eo 
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ducts of cultures; hence they are fired vith 
the will to power and an insatiable lust 
for conquest and _ self-aggrandizer-ent. 
Caesars, on the other hand, represent the 
decay of the culture that is civilization. 
They come to restore order and discirline 
to, and infuse life into, the dying culture”: 
The historical Alexander and Caesar s.and 
respectively for romance and_ realism, 
which are the symbols of culture and civili- 
zation respectively.** 

Elsewhere, Spengler suggests anoczher 
significant typology: great men and 3uc- 
cessful men. These two types of men are 
Spenglerian counterparts of  Carlvle’s 
Noted Men and Great Men on the one kand 
and Sidney Hook’s event-making men and 
eventful men on the other. There are. 
says Spengler, | 

those great persons who are encow- 
ed with such formative force that the 
destiny of thousands, of whole peo. les, 
and of ages, are incorporated in their 
private destinies; but at the same ime 
we can distinguish the adventurer or 
successful -man who is. destitute of in- 
ward greatness ... from the Her» oi 
history by the fact that his personal 
destiny displays only the traits of the 
common destiny,”° 

Jocob Burckhardt sets 
the role of personality 
finding is summed up 
words: 

History tends at times to become 
suddenly concentrated in one man, who 
is then obeyed by the world. Tnrese 
great individuals ... subsume Stutes. 
religions, cultures and crises.*° 
The great man, says Burckhardt, ccmes 

to fulfil the will of God, the will of the 
nation, the will of ‘the epoch, however sel- 
fish’ his conduct may appear to the nzeked 
eye. His conduct is no more subjec: to 
the ordinary moral code than that of the 
community, for which he acts.27 

24, Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 38 and 349. 

25. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 149. 

26. Jacob Burckhardt: Force and sree- 
dom, Meridian Books, New York, 1955, p. 288. 

27. Ibid., pp. 300-1. | 


much store by 
in history. His 
‘in the following 
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is sincere to the core.?° 
“with the real Tendency of the World,”* 
guided not by dogmas and codes formulat- 
—~ed by others but by his own intuitive in- 
signt.3t 
man; “he comes-to us at first hand.” 

Like Nietzsche’s Superman and _ the 
Leader of the Fascist, Hegel’s Hero and 
Spengler’s man of fact are beyond good and 
evil.** Their conduct cannot be judged 
save by the standards of their own. He 
_ quotes with. approval Goethe’s dictum, 
“The doer is always conscienceless; no one 
has a,.conscience except the spectator.” 
The fabric of the glory of the man of fact 
is built on’ the grave of morals and justice. 
History has ever sided with the strong and 
_.the ruthless; upholders of truth and justice 
- invariably go to the wall.® 

Max Weber’s concept of ‘charisma’ is, 
broadly speaking, akin to Carlyle’s concept 
of the heroic. The former’s ‘charismatic’ 
lezders are as representative of the various 
compartments of culture as the latter’s 
Heroes. ‘Charisma’ is the principle of 
creativity found in the man of genius and 
is opposed to ‘routine.’ Charismatic heroes 
are’ characterized by an utter disregard oi 
routine: | 
multiplicity of the causes of historical 
change, Weber regards charismatic leaders 
as truly revolutionary forces in history. 
They reject “all rational economic 
conduct”.26 But what about those charis- 
matic conquerors who go down in history 
as pirates and hankerers after booty ? Are 
they the less charismatic for that ? Weber’s 
reply is in the negative. 


Carlyle, Op. Cuit., 270-1. 
29. Ibid., pp. 62-3, ta 164- 6, and 201. 
30, - Lbid., p. 
31. Ibid. Dp. 165. 2 
32. Ibid., p. 63. 


33. Hegel: Op. Cit., p. “39 and Spengler, 
Ov. Cit. , Vol. HI, p. AAD. 

34. ’ Spengler: Loc. cit. 

35. Lbid., p.; 507. 

36. H. H. Gerth and O. Wright Mills 
(ed.): Prom Max Weber. Hssays in Sociology, 
Kegan Paul, London, 1947 (actually published 
in 1948), p. 247... 


in this sense, he is an “original” 


Though not unmindful of the ~ 


inner ere enn 
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Carlyle repudiates all talk of selfish-- | 
ness on the part of the Hero.28 The Hero © 
He co-operates » 


Charismatic political heroes see} 
booty, and, above ail, gold. ‘ Bu’ 
“Charisma ... . always rejects as un. 
dignified any pecuniary gain that i 
methodical and rational.37 
Arnold J. Toynbee assigns to the ex: 


traordinary individual almost aé_e key 
position in his scheme of historica. 
evolution. According, to him, 


the source of action is never the 
society itself, but is always some indi. 
vidual soul .... the action which is ar 
act of creation is always performed by 
a soul which is in some sense é@ 
superhuman genius ee qe 
A living civilization is, on Toynbee’s view 
characterized by its active response to the 
challenge of the environment which i 
meets through its group of creative indi- 
viduals, through its “creative minority.’ 
When, however, the creative minority. loses 
its salt, that is, creativity, it become: 
“dominant minority” inasmuch as it ‘then 
holds its sway in society not by its virtues 
but by forces, pure and simple. 
Toynbee’ s creative individuals are 0! 
two types: conquerors and saviours. 
In a growing civilization the creator 
is called upon to play the part of a 
conqueror who replies to a challenge 
with victorious response; in a disinte- 
grating civilization the same creator is 
called upon to play the part of a saviour 
who comes to the rescue of a society 
that has failed to respond because the 
challenge has worsted a minority thai 
has ceased to be creative and that has 
sunk into being merely dominant.®® 


The growing society is said to be on the 
offensive and the disintegrating one, on 
the defensive. Hence the need of the con- 
queror by the former and of the saviour 
or defender by the latter. This vertica! 
division of Heroes into conquerors and 
saviours corresponds to the one _ intc 
Alexanders and Caesars found in Spengler 


37. I[brd. 

38. Arnold J. Toynbee: 
History, Oxiord University Press, 
Vol. VI, 1948, p. 175. 

_ 39. Ibed., p. 177. 
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Striking. contrasts to the great-man 
conception of history are presented by the 
environmentalistic, the sociologistic, and 
economistic interpretations of ‘history. 
Environmentalists like H.T. Buckle and 
Huntington hold that the credit of the 
wonders worked by historical individuals 
goes as a matter of fact to the environ- 
ments in which they live, move, and have 
their beings. Sociologists like Herbert 
spencer attach all importance to the state 
of the society in which the great man 
flourishes. Economistic interpreters like 
Karl Marx emphasize the role of the socio- 
economic structure of society in determin- 
ing social change. They generally agree 
that the great-man conception of history is 
‘right so far as it goes, but they feel, it 
does not go far enough: it does not care 
to-analyze the greatness of great men. They 
have-no doubt that great men are of vast 
historical importance and that their pre- 
-sence or absence makes much difference to 
the course of history. But unlike the 
Heroist their faith in the fecundity of the 
situation is boundless, so that they. are 
pretty confident that a great man will be 
there whenever social forces so demand, 
that given favourable social forces he is 
bound to emerge. Spencer writes: 

If, not stopping at the explanation 
of social progress as due to the great 
man, we go back a _ step, and ask, 
whence comes the great man? We find 
that the theory breaks down completely. 
aes the origin of the great man is 
natural; and immediately this - recog- 
nized, he must be classed with all of 
her phenomena in the society that gave 
him birth as a product of its antece- 
dents. Along with the whole generation 
of which he forms a minute part, along 
with its institutions, language, know- 
ledge, manners, and its multitudinous 
arts and appliances, he is a résultant . . . 
Before he can remake his society, his 
society must make him. All those 
changes of which he is the proximate 
initiator, have their chief causes in the 
generations he descended from. If there 
is to be anything like a real explanation 
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of those changes, it must be sough: in 
that aggregate of conditions out of 
which both he and they have arisen.*® 
There can be no denying the fact that, 
as environmentalists as well as Spencer 
maintain, the great man is a resultan: of 
his antecedents. No cause, no effect. But 
this is not the point at issue. Invoking the 
too general law of causation to explain the 
particular phenomenon of the greatness of 
a great man is far from explaining it. 
William James likens the method to the 
“Oriental method” of replying any and 
every question by the unimpeachable 
truism “God is great’.4!. The real point at 
issue is: Anthropological-sociological :on- 
ditions favouring, is a great man boun:] to 
emerge? Buckle and Spencer say, yes. 
But the question is, why is it that antnrro- 
pological-socialogical conditions are rela- 
tively constant while the rise of great nen 
which is described as a resultant therecf is 
relatively inconstant? Bertrand Ruisell 
notes that no genius appeared in the field of 
experimental science from the time of 
Archimedes to the time of Leonardc da 
Vinci. Kroeber finds that England save 
birth to . | 
_ no geniuses at all between 1450 and 
1550 and a whole series of geniuse:. in 
literature, music, science, philosophy, 


40: Herbert Spencer: Study of Socwlgy, 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1, Faterncster 


Square, London, Eleventh Edition, 1383, 
pp. 33-5. 

41. William James, ‘Great Men and 
Their Environment,’ The Wil to Beheve and 


Other Essays in Popular Philosophy, luong- 
man’s, Green and Co., New York, 1921 Im- 
pression, p. 234. 

Tolstoy, whose explanation of the heroic 
in history is, “In the last analysis we raach 
the circle of infinity” (his War and Peace, Mac- 
millan, 1948, Second Epilogue, p. 1328), is 
exposed to the same charge. “The last 
analysis” is wholly irrelevant to history and 
historiology. “In- the last analysis” not only 
the Hero but everything else, too, is redu: ible 
to infinity, as admitted by Tolstoy himself, 
loc. cit. : 


42. Bertrand Russell: Freedom and 
Organization, George Allen and Unwin, —on- 


don. 1924. n. 230. 
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and politics between 1550 and 1650. 
- Similarly with the Germany of 1550- 

1650’ and 1700-1800 respectively.* 
These phenomena are far from explicable 
on the basis of the situational determinism 
of Spencer and others. The position is that 
the question of the birth of a man of genius 
is biological rather than historiologica!. 
-Historiologically, his birth must be re- 
garded as an. accident, for the simple 
reason that biology is not determined by 
history. Williami James notes a remark- 
able parallel, not noticed before, between 
the fact of social evolution on the one 


hand and of zoological evolution on the 
otner. .He writes, : 


The causes of production of great 
men .lie in a sphere wholly inaccessible 
to the social philosopher. He must 
simply accept geniuses as data, just as 
Darwin ae his spontaneous varia- 
tions. : . .., He (the great man). acts as 
a ferment, and changes its (the environ- 
ment’s) constitution, just as the advent 
of new zoological species changes. the 
faunal and floral equilibrium of the 

_ region: in- which it appears.“ 


Indeed, Spencer. will have’ to tackle the 
problem" ‘of co-ordinating biology with 
history so that the forrher may manu- 
facture geniuses for the latter to order. 
More: will be said on the point in the 
sequel. James is at the height of his 
irgenuity when he writes, 

Can it be that Spencer holds the 
convergence of sociological pressures to 
have so impinged on Stratford-on- 
Avon about the 26th of April, 1564, 
‘that a W. Shakespeare, with all his 
mental peculiarities, had. to be born 
there,—as the pressure of ‘water outside 
a certain boat will cause’ ‘a stream of a 
certain form to ooze “into: a particular 
leak? And does he mean ‘td say that 
if the aforesaid _W. Shakespeare had 

' ‘died of cholera infantum, another 
mother at Stratford-on-Avon would 
needs have engendered a duplicate copy 


43. ae L.« Kroeber: Configurations of 
Culture Growths, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1924, PP: 10-1. 


William James: Op. Cit., pp. 995-6. 
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of him, to restore the sociologic equili- 
brium,—just as the same stream of 
water will reappear,, no matter how. 
often you pass a sponge over the leak, 
so long as the outside level remains 
unchanged ? Or might the: substitute 
arise at ‘Stratford-atte-Bowe ?* 
Frederick Engels, Karl Marx’s alter ego, 
would answer such questions.in the aftir- 
mative with the reservation that the sub- 
stitute might be a little different. He 
writes : 


That such and such a man and 
precisely that man arises at a particular 
time in a particular country is, of course, 
pure chance. But cut him out and 
there will be a demand for a_ sub- 
stitute, and this substitute will be found. 
That Napoleon, just that particular. 
Corsican, should have been the military 
dictator whom the French ‘Republic, 
exhausted by its own warfare, had ‘ren- 
dered necessary, was chance; but that,. 
if a Napoleon had been lacking, another. 
would have filled that place, is proved 
by the fact that the man was always 
found as soon as he became necessary : 
Caesar, Augustus, Cromwell, etc. While 
Marx discovered the materialist concep- 
tion of history, Thierry, Mignet; Guizot, 
and all the English historians upto 1850 
are the proof that it was being striven 
for, and the discovery of the same 
conception. by Morgan proves that the 
time was ripe for it and that it simply 
had to be discovered.*6 

That is, to say, difficult as it is to spot out 
the man who is destined to play the Hero 
in a. given situation, it is necessary that 
some. one must play the role. Karl Marx 
goes to the length of declaring, 

Every social epoch needs its great 
men, and when it does not find them iit 
invents them, as Helvetius says.‘ 





45. Ibid.. 235. 

46. Tngele’s letter to Starkenburg, dated 
January 25, 1894, incorporated in Karl Marz 
and Fr ederick Engels Selected W orks, Moscow, 
Vol. II, 1951, p. 458. 

47. Karl Marx: The Class Siruggle m 
France, incorporated: in Selected - Works, ‘ed. clt., 
Vol.- I, p. 177. 
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This is true not only of statesmen and 
military generals but also of thinkers. A 
given situation is bound to give rise to a 
given ideology, which will invariably seek 
its spokesman. In case one who has been 
chosen by a certain ideology to be its 
spokesman disappears from the scene on 
account of death or otherwise, the ‘ideology 
will be on the look-out for a substitute 
who is bound to come forth. Advocates of 
the great-man conception of history would 
contend that, had Marx died in his, ‘cradle, 
the world would have been very different 
from what it is today. Marxists, on the 
other hand, have it that in the event of his 
death infantum, Marx would have sooner or 
later been succeeded by some one else at 
the behest of the inexorable logic of the 
Situation. In Engels’s passage quoted 
above it has been suggested that Marx’s 
was not the solitary attempt to propound 
the ideology he did. Elsewhere he mentions 
the name of Joseph Dietzgen, a German 
tanner-thinker, as one who discovered the 
materialist dialectics independently of him 
and Marx and even of Hegel. 

And this materialist dialectic...... 
was, remarkably enough, discovered not 
only by us but also, independently .of 
us and even of Hegel, by a German 
worker, Joseph Dietzgen.*® . 

This standpoint is shared by such deter- 
minists as Spengler who is confident that 

Goethe might—possibly—have died 
young, but not his “idea.” Faust and 
Tasso would not have been written, but 
they would have “been” in a deeply 
mysterious sense, even though: they 
lacked the poet’s elucidation.” | 

G. V. Plekhanov, a great follower of Marx 
and Engels, thus describes the process 
how if one Hero dies another takes his 
place : 




















When a given state of society sets 
certain problems before its intellectual 
representatives, the attention of pro- 
minent minds is concentrated upon 
them until those problems are solved. 


48. Fongels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
end of Classical German Philosophy, incor- 
orated in Selected Works, Vol. Ti, pp. 350-1. 


As soon as they have succeeded in 
solving them their attention is trens- 
ferred to another object. By solving 
problem X, a given talent A diverts the 
attention of talent B from the prob.em 
already solved to another problm, Y. 
And when we are asked: What wceuld 
have happened if A had died before he 
had solved problem X ?—we imagine 
that the thread of human intellecvual 
development would have been broken. 
We forget that had A died, B, or C. or 
D might have tackled the problem... 


The Marxist thesis outlined above nas 
been a source of much confusion both in 
Marxist and anti-Marxist thinking. Betore 
we deal with it any further, it secms 
imperative to give a brief account of scme 
intriguing observations of Marx and Engels 
in regard to the historical role of great 
men and embellishment of their (Mazx’s 
and Engels’s) position by their followers. 

Marx and Engels do not’ share the 
belief that man is but a tool in the hands 
of the situation. History, they believe. is 
a co-operative enterprise between man -.nd 
situation.£4 They take enormous care to 
do justice to the creative role of per- 
sonality in history, even at the risk of selli- 
contradiction. They fully acknowledge he 
historical role of great men in the follcw- 
ing words: 


“4 


Camille, Desmoulins, Danton, Ro5e- 
spierre, Saint-Just, Napoleon, the heres 
as well as the parties and the masses 
of the old French Revolution, performed 
the task of their time in Roman costume 
and with Roman phrases, the task of 
unchaining and setting up modern bour- 
geois society. The first one knocked 
the feudal basis to pieces and. mowed 


50. G. V. Plekhanov: The Role of ‘he 
Individual in History, Moscow, 1946, p. 48 


51. Marx: The Eighteenth Brumatre of 
Louis Bonaperte, Selected Works, Vol. 1, 
p. 225; Marx, Thésis on Feuerbach, fourth 


thesis, Selected Works, Vol. Il, pp. 365-6; 
Engels, op. cit., p. 354; Engels, letter da.ed 
January -25,-1894 to Starkenburg, §.W., Vol. II, 
pp. 457-8 and letter dated ‘September 21-22, 
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off the feudal heads which had grown 
on it 


Engels pays glowing tributes to Bacon and 
a as under: 
. Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke are 
the. fathers of that brilliant school of 
French materialists which made the 
eighteenth century in spite of all battles 
on land and sea won over before...... 
French Revolution.®* | 
The great men, who in France pre- 
pared men’s’ minds for the coming 
revolution, were themselves extreme re- 
volutionists.4 | 
Marx describes Feuerbach and Hegel as 
“epoch-making.”® To Engles Hegel’s re- 
presentation of the world as a a was 
' of “epoch-making merit’ .5¢ 
The above statements of Marx and 
“Engels seem to be out of accord with their 
general historiological ~ outlook. . Their 
position has, however, been sought to be 
brought ‘into clearer relief by some of their 
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followers. Thus, according to Trotesky, 
“creat historical forces are refracted 

| trrough a- a 57 Elsewhere he 
SAYS,. 


A historic personality, with all its 
peculiarities, should not be taken as a 
‘bare list of psychological traits, but as 
a living reality grown out of definite 
social conditions and reacting’ upon 
them. As a rose does not lose its fra- 
grance because the natural scientist 
points out upon what ingredients of 
soil and atmosphere it is nourished, so 


a 52. Marx: -The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte, Selected Works, Vol. I, 
' pp. 228-6. 


53. Engels, Special Introduction to the 
- 1892 English edition of Soci¢lism: Utopian and 
Scientific, Selected Works,- Vol. My, p. 91. 

54: bid., p. 107. 

55. Mark, letter dated janeary 24, 1865 
io J. B. Schweitzer, incorporated as an appen- 
dix to his Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow, 
Istest, undated edition, p. 219. 

56. Engels, Herr Hugen Duhring’s Revo- 


lution in Science (Anti-Duhring) , Moscow, 
1954, p. 38. “*" 

57. Trotesky:, The History of: Russian 
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an exposure of the social roots of 

personality does not remove from 

either its aroma or its foul smell.5® 
Bukharin describes the individual as “ 
collection of concentrated social influence 
united in a small unit.”59 Marx himsel 
has remarked that personality is, i 
essence, “the ensemble of social relations.” 

According to the Marxian ideology, th 
great man is not a free agent of socie 
change, but one vested, so to say, by th 
situation or the social forces with th 
power of attorney to effect social chang 
in its or their interests. The great man, t 
use another happy metaphor, is just 
manager of the enterprise that is socia 
change, the entrepreneur being the situatio. 
or the social forces. 

The greatest shortcoming of the indi 
vidualist religious ethics is that it hold 
the individual entirely responsible for hi 
actions to the neglect of the situation i 
which they are performed. Likewise; th 
greatest shortcoming of the individualis 
philosophy of history is that it credit 
particular individuals with all histori 
activity to the neglect of the non-persona 
factors at the root of history. The credi 
of exploding this myth certainly goes t 
the sociologic and economic interpretations 
For one Marx leaves no doubt that hi 
thesis does not comprehend within its com 
pass the question of how great men ar 
born. According to him, the birth of a grea 
man, as also of a great idea, is a matter o 
accident, but his or its success of otherwise a 
a factor of historical change, bein; 
governed, conditioned, or ‘determined b1 
other social forces, is a matter of necessity 
“Theory becomes a material force as soo! 
(sic) it has gripped the masses.”®!, says he 
He is of the opinion that 


58. Ibid., pp. 115-6. 

59. Bukhari: Historical Materialism 
George Allen and Unwin, London, Thir 
Printing, 1928, p. 98. 

60. -Marx: Eleven Thesis of Feuerbach 
Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 366. 
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World-history .... would... . be 
of a very mystical nature, if ‘accidents’ 
played no part.© 

He, however, adds, 

These accidents naturally form part 
of the general course of development 
and are compensated by other acci- 
dents.® 

The last clause is pregnant with meaning. 
It divests accidents of their accrdental 
character. It is purely accidental that 1! 
should post a card to my friend on a 
certain day. Such is the case with each 
and every individual, more or less. But 
the postal department Know it almost certain 
that cards, and in a given number, will be 
posted almost every day and they plan 
accordingly. And their plan succeeds. It 
shows that, as Engels maintains,. 

. what is maintained to be 
necessary is composed of sheer accidents 
and ..:. the so-called accidental is the 
form behind which necessity hides it- 
self, . . .8 

Engels’s finding is. that “accident apparently 
reigns on the surface” only and 

where on the surface accident holds 
sway, there actually it is always 
governed by inner, hidden laws and _ it 
is only a matter of discovering these 
laws.® 

Then does it mean that events are accidents 
only in so far as they are taken indivi- 
dually and that taken collectively they 
lose all their accidental character ? Marx’s 
statement on the subject quoted above 

ends with the clear reservation that 
acceleration and delay are very 
much dependent upon such ‘accidents’, 
including the ‘accident’ of the character 
of the people who first head the move- 

_ ment.86 | 

That is to say, although accidents com- 
pensate one another, so that they cannot 


62. Marx, letter dated April 17, 1871 to 
Kugelmann, Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 421 
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determine the course of history, they do 
so only with this difference that they often 


“succeed in accelerating or delaying the 


process of change. Marx and Engels seem 
to dismiss this question of delay and 
acceleration of the pace of development as 
of little consequence. But this complacency 
on their part is far from justifiable. Max 
Eastman very aptly remarks: ~ 

In a world in which ‘everything 
flows,’ to hasten or to delay an event is 
to alter it.% 

They (accidents) can not only make 
the path longer or shorter, but they can 
make it more or less nore: , as Kaut- 
sky says.® 

Indeed, there can be nothing to vouch for 
the fact that accidents must of necessity 
compensate one another so much so that 
they can do little more than make the 
path of development longer or shorter. 
Let us pause here to be clear in our 
minds as regards the meaning of ‘accident’. 
Bradley defines ‘chance’ as the given fact 
which falls outside of some given whole 
or system. 69 We may replace the word 
‘system’ in the definition by the words 
‘sphere of study’. Thus, what is a necessity 
in the sphere of biology may be an accident 
in the sphere of historilogy. Accordingly, 
accident and necessity are not to be re- 
garded as such in any absolute sense; ‘they 
are relative to the given sphere of study. 
Hence, when it is urged that the birth of a 
great man is an accident, what one seeks 
to maintain is not that, it is uncaused but 
that its cause is to be traced elsewhere 
than the given sphere of study. Marxism 
seeks to account not for the birth but for 
the success, not for the greatness but for 
the effective greatness of great men. The 
cause of the birth of great men lies out- 
side the domain of historiology. According 
to Marxism, the state of society is not 
solely responsible for the birth of the: great 
man. It may serve for one among a 


67. Max Eastman: Mearnsm: ‘Is 12 
Science?, George’.Allen and Unwin, London, 
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number of factors involved which form 
the subjects of biology, anthropology, 
geography and other such _ sciences and 
wnied can by no means be regarded as 
de-ermined by the state of society in which 
the great man is born. The birth of the 
great man is purely a matter of accident. 

- Now, is it conceivable that it is accidental 
thet a great man is born at all but necessary 
that he should invariably be there to fulfil 
the need of the times? The weakness of 
the Marxian thesis lies in answering the 
question in the affirmative. Even such an 


asmirer of Marx and Engels as Sidney 


F.o0k has expressed his doubts about the 
Marxian position thus: 
The resolution of the economic con- 
tradiction is historically necessary, says 
Engels. The union of sperm and egg is 
historically accidental, he adds. How 
then does historical necessity get itself 
transformed into the realm of biology ? 
sige Does Engels believe that anybody 
can be substitute for Caesar, Augustus 
and Cromwell ?*° 
In view of the foregoing considerations 
1 becomes incumbent on the Marxist to 
explain the element of necessity involved 
1 the birth of the great man, for without 
such an explanation his belief that the 
zreat man is bound to be found whenever 
znd wherever he is needed cannot have a 
better claim for consideration than a mere 
superstition. | 

The position is that, as Lenin once re- 
taatked, talents are not born by the hundred 
cnc hence it is not possible for nature to dlis- 
tribute them equitably. If an age is fortunate 
enough to find its Hero, it is a matter of pure 
chance, Ordinary historical exigencies are ful- 
“illed = cven by mediocrities; but to seriously 
chaintain that the requisite number of great 
cnen will invariably appear on the scene to meet 
the challenge of the times would -be fatalism 
of the first magnitude, comparable to the faith 
inculeated by the Gita that God will himself 
descend to the earth to set right things that 
have gone wrong. 

Further, that the historic situation always 
succeeds in fincing out the historic personality 
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is also not borne out by recorded history. ‘Time 
was historically ripe for the emergenee of an 
iron man like Aauéilya or Chandragupta who 
could work towards the unification of India 
with a View to withstanding the successive -in- 
roads of Mahmud of Ghazna and other  fero- 
cious conquerors. But none such was available. 
Ths situation failed miserably to give birth to 
the needed talent. Carlyle writes, 
The Time call forth? Alas, we have 
known Times call loudly enough for their 
great men; but not find them when _ they 
called! . . the Time, calting its loud- 
est, had to go down to confusion and wreck 
because he would not come when called.7 


Indeed, there can be no denying the fact that 
had the Hero, always been at the beck and 
call of history, no age or civilization would 
have succumbed to crisis. If history is to be 
believed quite a number of civilizations and 
races have perished prematurely down the 
ages, which eventuality would, in all probabi- 
lity, have been averted by the timely  emer- 
gence of a ‘Hero strong enough to meet the 
situation. Indeed, if there is due proyision in 
the scheme of things for a great man to be there 
in response to the call of history, there can be 
no cause for concern about the future of 
humanity. oO 

Much is made by Marxists of the concept 
of the need of the times, of ‘historical neces- 
sity’; but no serious attempt seems to have 
been made by them to define the concept. The 
solitary attempt of Bukharin at a definition 
of the term ‘historical necessity’ does not take 
us far enough. Bukharin writes: 


When we say that a certain pheno- 
menon was aq historical necessity, we mean 
that it necessarily had to follow, without 
regard to whether it would be good or bad 

. And when we speak of historical 
necessity, we do not mean “desirability” 
from the standpoint of—let us say—social 
progress, but the inevittble resulé of the 
course of social evolution.” 


This definition seeks to bring home the 
value-neutral character of the concept of his- 


— 
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torical necessity aS well as to suggest that the 
course of social evolution 1s in a way pre- 
ordained. But what about the premature death 
of societies and cultures? Why is it that some 
cultures fail to run the full course of their 
evolution? Is their premature ruin also pre- 
ordained? An affirmative answer will surely 
lead us into the abyss of universal determinism, 
which even the Marxist would shudder to think 
of countenancing, 


Hi 


me. Mey, 


A highly significant, though much-too 
brief, contribution to the problem of the role 
of personality in history has been made in 
recent years by R. M. Maclver. He observes: 

Serious trouble only begins when levels 
are not distinguished. From this many 
futile disputes arise. Take, for example, the 
question . whether the acts of indivi- 
duals determine the course of history. 

Obviously they do. The only proper ques- 

tion is: How much? 

He propounds what he terms the theory 
of “levels of historical generality” which, in 
the present writer’s humble opinion, promises 
to set at rest much of the controversy that has 
so long been raging round the great-man con- 
ception of history. The conquest of Chittore 
by Akbar the Gréat was of epoch-making im- 
portance for the subjects of Pratap, the ruler 
of Chittore, but it is of a bit lesser consequence 
to the historian of the Mughal rule in India, of 
still lesser consequence to the historian of the 
Muslim rule in India, of far lesser consequence 
to the historian of India, and of little or no 
consequence to “the Universal-historian, who 
thinks in no time-unit less than a century and 
no social unit smaller than a whole civiliza- 
tion.” Likewise, even the greatest of conquests 
will be ignored as of little moment by a 
historian of modes of production jf they make 
no difference to the system of production pre- 
vailing at the time. Likewise, again, an event 
of today, regarded as one of the most signi- 


73. R. M. Maclver, Historical Haplanation 
(Aristotelian Society Supplementary Volume 
XXI, 1947), incorporated in Antony Flew 
(Ed.), Essays on Logic and Language, Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, Second Series, 1958, p. 189. 
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ficant events of the time, may wel! be beli-tled 
by a historian living thousands of yeas of 
hence, not because of any paucity of knowlodee 
of details, but because of forfeiture by it cf i~ 
uniqueness consequent upon the occurrenc: of 
similar or even more significant events during 
the period of those thousand years. Marx loc- 
not seem to have attached as much importa ce 
to the introduction of power-driven machiictv 
as to the transition from feudalism to eap t - 
ism and the introduction, centuries earlier, «1 
the new economic motive of profit. The fo nicer 
he refers to as if it were a mere incident ir the 
subsequent developmnt—just one of the dewiets 
of the capitalists to turn the labour-powc- ( 
the workers more and more to profit. But the 
historian of thousands of years hence may fil 
the differences made by the‘ transition rom 
feudalism to capitalism to have become al no~. 
imperceptible, but the differences inade by the 
power-driven machinery will be impossibly io 
overlook, 


Yet this does not mean either that Marin 

’ was mistaken or that the historians of the 

future will be mistaken, but only — let 

history divides into different periods: i 
different levels of historical generality. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 10lc 

that Engels had more or less a kindred distinc- 

tion of levels in mind when he wroie: 


The further the particular sphere wien 
We are investigating is removed from th: 
economic sphere and approaches that ui 
pure idiology, the more shall we find it ex- 
hibiting accidents in its development, tin 
more will its curve run in a zigzag.” 


Maclver is of the opinion that, for ev mt- 
at the individual level, explanation must fhe 
sought on the same level.7* Marxian denun-h- 
tions of the great-man theory of history ire, 
by and large, characterized by the confu ion 
of levels. ‘Fo account -for the historic acti ‘itv 
of the great man, the Marxist usually invcks- 
the whole socio-economic state of society. i+ 
position implies—-[ am not sure how far he ts 
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conscious of the implication—that the cause of 
ary phenomenon is neither another pheno- 
mon nor the conjuncture of phenomena but 
the total antecedent situation. To take an 
example which he would give were he conscious 
of the above-mentioned implication, the cause 
of the oak is not the acorn but the total ante- 
cedens situation consisting of the soil, the air, 
light, water, etc., etc., beside the acorn. In 
arother writing, MaclIver raises this point in 
the context of the general theory of causation 
ard gives his own solution thus: 
when we intelligently raise the 
the question why, what . calls for ex- 
nlanation is always the difference between 
two comparable situations . . Since then 
it is the differential consequence we are 
seeking to explain we can concentrate atten- 
tion on the differential conditions of other- 
wise similar situations. We find, for 
axample, that a regularity of sequence is on 
scme occasion interrupted. What is the 
cause of the interruption? Perhaps 
nothing evokes our interest in causation so 
much as the interruption of an orderly 
rcutine. We search for such factor that has 
been injected into the situation . . .77 . 


This argument waives what Maclver calls 
ae crux of totality’? and vindicates our notion 
0° the cause of the oak being the acorn and of 
tL2 cause of the historic activity of the great 
min being the great man himself. In a sardonic 
comment on Plekhanov’s assertion that the 
cause of the historic activity of the great man 
is the socio-economic situation in the last 
a«.alysis, Sidney Hook very pertinently  re- 
r.arks: 


The biological cause of John Smith’s 
existence is his parents, of his parents his 
grand parents, of his grand parents his 
great-grand parents. John Smith’s election 
to office is the result of another series of 
causes. social causes. His elopement with 
tne town-secretary stems from still another. 
Now, . . . it would be taxing them (great- 
grand parents) too much to hold them. res- 
cronsible for his birth . . . Plekhanov insists 
tpon bringing in the great-grand father, 
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not only as the cause of John Smith’s exist- 
ence but of his election and clopement, too.”® 
In this connection, I would aiso refer to 
the distinction, stressed by William James, 
between necessary conditions and sufficient 
conditions of a given result. James likens the 


‘Invocation of the general law of causation to 


explain the particular phenomenon of the 
emergence of the great man to confusing the 
necessary’ conditions with the sufficient ones. 


1 


iV 
For want of space, it is not possidle to 
expatiate on and develop Maciver’s thesis in 


this paper. Here I can only suggest two lines 
on which a development of the thesis can be 
fruitfully attempted, even independently, more 
or less. 

Marxists seem to take it for granted that 
there are no alternative paths of historical 
development, that from a given economic sys- 
tem only one other system can emerge, and 
that consequently one and only one culture 
can flourish on the ecoomic substructure. But 
there is no reason to believe that they are cor- 
rect. There may well be alternative paths of 
social development and the Hero may decide 
Which path history should take. Thanks to 
the personality of Muhammad; the Arabs, who 
were before his advent, almost non-entitics, 
became historically the most effective race of 
the age. It is preposterous to contend that the 
only course open to them was +o turn into an 
aggressively missionary race at the hands of 
Muhammad. 

However, the question arises: Can the hero 
upset the most general pattern oi historical 
evolution? Can he, for example, manipulate 
history in such a way as to make feudalism 
follow capitalism? No, on such a fundamental 
level, it is the situation, the state of society, or 
the socio-economic forces which prove stronger; 
the Hero is pwerless to withstand their might. 
Some such examples Plekhanov seems to have 
had in mind when he said, 


The character of an individual is a 
“factor” in social development only where,’ 
when, and to the extent that social relations| 
permit it to be such.” 


78. Sidney Hook: Op. Cit., p. 72. 
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And, considered on the Jevel just indicated 
by me, he j is right. But there is no reason why 
on a different, appropriate level, such as the 
one illustrated above with reference to 
Muhammad, the Hero should not be found 
stronger. Hence, if one proceeds to consider 
the problem of the role of personality in 
history, one must be clear in one’s mind about 
the level on which the question is being raised. 

Again, capacity to make history like capa- 
city to think and know varies from individual 
to individual. There are those who can influence 
only a most insignificant part of history, there 
are others who can make an epoch, and there 
are still others who can shape the déstiny of a 
whole civilization. Hence, Maclver is right 
when he says that the question that can legiti- 
mately arise with regard to the power and 
potency of great men to make history is not 
one of the possibility of making history but of 
the degree in which history is capable of being 
made on the various levels of generality. 

The burden of this paper is to give the 
landmarks in the history of the concept of the 
heroic in history, and our account finishes 
here. Before, however, taking leave of my 
readers, J should like, in retrospect, to make a 
passing reference to a phenomenon which has 
intrigued the minds of many a lay student of 
German thought. We have seen that thinkers 


par excellence as they are, Carlyle, Hegel, and 


Spengler evince a passionate love for the life 
of the soldier. The same is the case with Niet- 
zsche and many others. This characteristically 
German tendency is in evidence in Nietzsche 
as well. It will be a fruitful study to probe the 
psychological process by which these thinkers 
have come to love the battle-field so passion- 
ately. Some indications of the lines on which 
an explanation of this tendency may be sought, 
are to be found in the afore-mentioned Carly- 
lian conception of the fundamental unity of the 
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Heroic quality. The Heroic quality is es:e.- 
tially one; only its manifestations are diffe: cx:. 
Hence, there is no unbridgeable gulf betre:: 
the Hero as Thinker and the Hero as Sol {ie'. 
It is not, therefore, impossible for the on- {2 
be enamoured of the other. This thesis 215% 
helps explain Alexander’s remark®? that i he 
had not been Alexander he would have chs. 
to be Diogenes. It was quite natural for 1t° 
greatness of Alexander to manifest itself in tne 
Hero as Thinker in case it did not mar.ict 
itself in the Hero as Soldier. 


Carlyle’s theory of the essential unit: ¢% 
the Heroic quality does help explain why irc 
thinker should be able to love the life of ibe 


‘soldier, but it does not suggest why he sh3u!d 


sometimes prefer it to his own. I incline tc itr 
view that this problem can be attackec bv 
assuming that thinkers like Hegel and Spei¢° 
have two alternating moods. They think Lic 
a thinker while in one mood and like g :nih- 


tarist in the other. A contemporary writer 
speaks of 
two Spenglers: one is Spengler the ¢uic- 
crat, the militarist, the forerunner of 


National Socialism; the 
the scientist, the thinker, the philoso:-he-, 
the visionary; one is the sviritual fether 
of Hitler, the other the spiritual son 
Goethe. This dual and conflicting perser’- 
ality must have made itself constantly felt 
in Spengler’s soul, as it does, indeed, ir ihe 
soul of the whole German nation.*? 

Our purpose in this paper being primari-y 


other is Speugicr 
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historical, it is not possible to offer furtho~ 
constructive suggestions. 
80. Vide Plutarch’s Lives, ‘The Mcde 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION AT SHEKHA 
By MRINAL KANTI PAL, ™.a. 


Saekha is a small village lying at a distance 
o. about seven miles to the eastern’ side 
from the town of Hazaribagh. The exact 
Iccation of the village may also be deter- 
irined to a range of only one mile to the 
northern side of the Shilwar hill, which is 
just situated within a stone’s throw of the 
Re: godar-Hazaribagh road. As regards its 
geographical situation it should be men- 
ti.ned here that the village, with its plenty 
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Image of Suryya 
(c. 10th-lith century A.D.) 


ci greenery and usual natural profundity 
iz the environs of the hilly regions, is seen 
ljing on a highly elevated mound partly 
Lounded by a shallow stream, which being 
Izeally known as Shewane flows by its 
\estern side., Besides, there is also a large 
{enk longitudinally bordering round the 
couth-eastern corper of the village. 

The importance of Shekha as‘a promis- 
tug historical site was unnoticed until 


November, 1958, when the present writer 
had an occasion to explore the region on 
behalf of the Asutosh Museum of Calcutta 
University, being assisted by two local 
gentlemen named Sri Bhupal Upadhyaya, 
a professor of St. Columba’s College and 
sri Tribeni Prasad, the District Statistical 
Inspector, Hazaribagh and this exploration 
resulted in the find of a few sculptural and 
a-chitertural remains, which, stylistically 


belong to the 10th-llth century A.D. and 


would undoubtedly throw some light on 
the cultural and religious history of Bihar 
in ancient times. 


+ 


Sculptural Remains 


The sculptural remains at Shekha lying 
scattered here and there on the mound 
mainly consist of two stone images of 
Suryya and Uma-Mahesvara as well as two 
decorative stone pieces, both of whicn 
apparently seem to have been used as 
architectural specimens in some . religious 
establishment.* The image of Suryya, carved 
in black stone as represented standing in 
samapadasthanaka pose and wearing mukuta 
(crown) on the head, yajn@povita (sacred 
thread) and udara-bandha (girdle) round the 
body, hara (necklace) round the neck, valayas 
(bracelets) on the wrists and kundalas (ear- 
rings) in the ears is seen holding the full- 
blossomed lotus flowers by the uplifted left and 
right hands, while on the stele there are two 
usual garland-bearing Vidyadharas appearing 
cn either side of the halo (prabhavali) of the 
main sculpture. As regards other  asso- 
ciated or side figures of the Sun-god, such as, 
Usha and Pratyusha, Dandi and _ Pingala, 





* The present writer 
thanks to Sri Balaram Pal of Calcutta for 
taking photographs of these sculptures and 
architectural fragments as illustrated in this 
erticle. : 
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Aruna driving the chariot of seven horses and 
other devotees or attendants generally 
found to be carved on the pedastal and on 
either side of the lower part of the image, 
it should be noted here that they cannot 
be seen at present as the lower part of 
the image is buried under the earth. It is 
also interesting to point out that the image 
in situ is seen within a miniature brick 
temple recently made by the local people. 





Image of Uma-Mahesvara . 
(c, 10th-llth century A.D.) 


The black stone image of Uma-Mahesvara 
on the other hand, appears to be a 
common specimen of its type so far found in 
Bihar. The upper part of the Alingana-~Muritt 
is broken away and lost, but the principal 
figures are almost intact. The god and the god- 
dess are represented as closly embracing each 
other. The goddess is seen seated’in the Sukh- 
adsdnq pose on the left thigh of Mahesvara 
without placing her leg on the back of her 
vehicle Lion, while the god is ordinarily  re- 
presented sitting in Laltasana on a_ plain 
pedastal with the pendant right leg resting 
on the back of the Bull placed below. It 
should be mentioned here that the sculp- 
ture with its scarcity of accessory figures 
and other attributes on the stele and 





inspite of its upper portion being muti a 
still possesses some notable artistic .\- 
cellence in its beautiful balance and olo x 
but soft modelling. 
Architectural Remains 

Of the two architectural remain: at 
Shexha, the horizontal piece of grey'sn 
sandstone carved with two semi-circulu: 
mouldings in between the three miniet: eo 
replicas of a temple of pyramidical sacio 
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be 
partly revealed stone structure (c. 
century A.D.) 


Chaitvg window found to fixed up o: 


10th-. 7} 


with receding terraces recalling the ,:) 
ches of north Indian temple type seems 
be a Imtel, which may have o} 2- 
nally been set up over a door or a wincos, 
of a temple, while the other obviously 
showing a ‘chaiya window of the tor: 
(sikhara) of a temple may now be found tc I« 
fixed up on a partly revealed stone struct irc 
lying on the south-eastern corner of he 
mound. In this eonnection it  shoiki 
be specially mentioned here that on bh: 
same structure the decorated base of : 
round pillar is also seen to be fixed up j 1! 
by the side of the chatya window. 

In vitw of the geographical situat.o: 
of Shekha as well as its architectural anci 
sculptural remains evidently belonging {5 
the 10th-llth century A.D., it is not, the «- 
fore, unreasonable to suggest that the ste 
most probably hides beneath its soil 10° 
only the vestiges of an antient civilisatic n. 
but a'’so the ruins of a temple belongi,, 
to ‘the. early-mediaeval period. From tix 
study of a few pottery examples unearth :c 
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du-ing the agricultural operation of the 
suizace of the mound it may also be 
presumed that there once flourished a 
hacitation at Shekha at least from 
the Pala Period and it is not unlikely 
that at a certain stage of cultural uplift- 
met the inhabitants of the place unitedly 
constructed a temple with a view to 
worship their beloved deities the probable 
remains of which are the contemporary 
mvczes of Suryya and Uma-Mahesvara, now 
lving in a neglected condition under the 
scothing shades of greenwood trees. 
cording ‘to Sri D. P. Ghosh, the Curator 





.. horizontal piece of greyish sandstone obvi- 
a sly showing a lintel of a temple tc. 70th-11th 
céntury A.D.) 
>f the Museum, “The site of Shekha very 
~obakly conceals the vestiges of an 
posing group of temples of Suryya, Uma- 
‘i@hesvara and others, rivailing similar shrine 
moups of other parts of Northern India”. 
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Taking this view into consideration Sri 
P. C. Dasgupta, Asst. Curator of the 
Museum observes, “May we stretch our 
imagination a little bit by surmising that 
the site originally enveloped some Buddhist 
establishments, the name Shekha sounding 
very much like the pali word ‘Sekho’, the 
name sometimes applied for Lord 
Buddha ?” 

A general survey of the geographical 
situation of Shekha as well as its architec- 
tural and sculptural remains may, there- 
fore, clearly prove that the site mos? 
probably conceals underground the vestiges 
of an ancient temple awaiting only the 
due operations of the shovels of archaeolo- 
gists. It is now obvious that if more 
scientific explorations and excavations are 
carried out in this region storehouses of 
buried treasures may come out not only 
to reveal the existence of an early settle- 
ment in an obscure place like Shekha, but 
siso to throw new light on a_ forgotton 
chapter of the cultural and religious 
nistory of Bihar in ancient times. The 
above suppositions that the site of Shekha 
probably conceals “the vestiges of an 
iniposing group of temples of Suryya, Uma- 
Madhesvara and others,” or that “the © site 
originally enveloped some .Buddhist esta- 
blishments,” may: be true, but on the 
evidence of present archaeological data it 
is almost certain that the site at least 
mantles the ruins of a Pala temple with a 
central tutelary god or gooddess accom- 
panied by accessory deities, installed for 
pious devotees of different cults and creeds 
of ancient Prachya. 
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TIBET—HALF WAY TO FREEDOM 
By M. K. TENG, M.A. 
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Wan the Red Armies.of China invaded Tibet his death the Tibetan power fell into decline 
in. October 1950, it was under the pretence of and the country sank into isolation. ) 
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efice, sent a Buddhist Mission to Tibet and in 
return received Lama Missions. However, only 
after a century and a half, when Emperor Shih- 
T'sung embraced Toism and set out to suppress 
Buddhism, this link was broken. Manchus, too, 
after they replaced the Ming dynasty, renewed 
their contact with the Lama heirarchy of Tibet. 
The Dalai Lama was invited to the Imperial 
Court and received by the Emperor as “an 
equal”. The Grand Lama died in 1682. His 
death ushered in Tibet a protracted period of 
internecine strife, which ultimately led to the 
invasion of the country by Dzungar Mongols 


tions to Tibet, expelled the invaders, found a 
successor to the deceased Dalai Lama, installed 
a Chinese Resident: ‘Amban’ at Lhasa, and 
fortified the Capital with a garrison of three 
thousand troops. Shadows of Chinese hege- 
mony were for the first time cast on Tibet. In 
1723, the Peking authorities ordered the . eva- 
cuation of Lhasa, only to be re-occupied five 
years later. A third expedition was despatched 
to Lhasa in 1750 to suppress a local rebellion. 
A fourth one was also sent in 1791, this time 
to expel the Gorkha invaders from Nepal. These 
successive expeditions saw the further consoll- 
dation of the Chinese influence at the Tibetan 
Capital. ; 

After the abdication of the Great Emperor 
Ch’ien-lung in 1796 and his death‘in 1799, 
decay set in Manchu power. With the First 
Opium War the Empire was disintegrating fast. 
Its influence at Lhasa wore off faster. In 1841, 
Zorawar Singh invaded Tibet. The Tibetans 
fought out the Dogra invaders themselves. The 
garrison at Lhasa had deteriorated both in 
rganisation and discipline. In 1855, Gorkhas 
again invaded Tibet. The Tibetans had to 
‘eckon with the invaders alone. The Chinese 
‘endered little help. The following year Tibet 
nd Nepal entered into a treaty, former under- 
aking to pay a regular tribute to Nepal, be- 
ides paying a war indemnity and agreeing to 
rant free trade to her. In 1864, the Chief of 
yrong rose in rebellion. Lhasa authorities 
uppressed the revolt themselves and appointed 
Governor there. In 1883, trouble crept up 
gain between Tibet and Nepal. In the subse- 
uent settlement Tibet again bound herself to 
ay a huge indemnity. In 1890, Chinese and 





_The Tibetans repudiated the Convention 
in 1716. The Manchu Emperor sent two expedi- 
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the British-Indian authorities signed a Coui- 
vention stipulating the grant of rights to rev 
trade, communications and pasturage to ile 
English in Tibet and the recognition of tl er 
protectorate over Sikkim. The Tibetans 1 ail 
persistently refused to accept the Eng.is) 
position in Sikkim right from the time it Lad 
come under the English influence as gq result of 
the Indo-Nepalese hostilities of 1814-16. Le- 
sides, the Convention implied ga breach in hi: 
traditional exclusiveness of Tibet which toc 
Tibetans were not ready to accept at any co:t. 
01 t- 
right. The Dalai Lama made overtures ic 
Russia for help through one, Buriat Dorjict, a 
Mongolian Lama who was sent to the Russi. 1 
Capital in 1900, and again the following yea’. 
Fearful of these developments and prompted | y 
a general desire to force upon Tibet, the En,- 
lish hastened to send a military expedition o 
Lhasa, where the leader of the expeditio:, 
Colonel Younghusband succeeded in execu - 
ing an agreement with the Tibetans under whic 1 
the Tibetans agreed to recognise the Conver - 
tion of 1880, and accepted to open fresh trad» 
marts, raze all fortifications and military in- 
stallations and pay a stipulated war indemnity. 
They also undertook, not to cede or lease th: 
Tibetan territory pledge revenues and gran 
concessions for building roads to any foreigt 
power, nor allow any foreign power to intericr¢ 
with the Tibetan affairs or send agents tc 
Lhasa. In 1906, China recognised the Lhase 
Agreement by a Separate treaty with the Bri- 
tish, The fast increasing influence of the 
British in Tibet drove the Chimese to adopt a 
more aggressive attitude towards Tibet. Towards 
the close of 1906, the Chinese troops under 
one Chao-Erh-Feng crossed into Tibet con- 
quering the Eastern districts after much diffi- 
culty. In 1908, Chao was appointed the 
‘Amban’, In February, 1910, he marched on 
Lhasa. The Dalai Lama fied to India. In 1911, 
Manchos fell. On April 12, 4912, President of 
the Republic Yuan Shih-kai proclaimed Tibet 
a province of China and ordered the mobiliss 
tion of troops into ‘Tibet. Facing strong opposi- 
tion from the British and stiff resistance from 
the Tibetans the military campaégn had to be 
suspended only after three months. Meanwhile, 
the garrison at Lhasa had*-mutinised, looted 
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the town and then the monastries, and had 
ult:mately been defeated by the Tibetans. The 
De-ai Lama had also returned from’ India. The 
de.nated garrison was offered transport to 
China through India. On January 6, 1918, the 
lact of them moved out of Lhasa. Along with 
them was the Chinese Amban. 


Sovereionty Not -IMPAIRED 


At no place the history of Sino-Tibetan 
relationships bears testimony to the fact that 
the Chinese were able to impair Tibet’s 
scvereignty. T’sanpu monarchy was as great 
a its contemporary the T’ang. In many res- 
pests it was greater. The theocracy was also 
ciastituted sovereign and though the Chinese 
came inco picture with its institution, it con- 
d:-cted itself absolutely free of any Chinese 
in/juence till the Dzungar Mongol invasion of 
1716. Great was the strife the theocracy suffered 
ard the unrest often burst out in ‘armed con- 
ficts and internecine wars. Peking authorities, 
Lowever, never took any note. A chain of 
ixportant events, involving protracted armed 
ecnflict and much bloodshed and _ ultimately 
leading to the deposition of Sakyapas and 
tcunding of the Sitya regime of priest-kings, 
went by almost unperceived by the Yuan 
“mperors who after the new Lama heirarchy 
‘ras well in the saddle, obediently granted it 
wie seals and tablets of recognition. As the 
decline of Yuan power became steep, this prac- 
ce of granting seals and tablets of recognition 
zlso ceased. The decree of Ming T’ai-tsu, the 
frst Ming Emperor, inviting the leading ‘Lamas 
cf Tibet to receive their seals and tablets, 
evoked little response. In fact, the Emperor 
had to hasten to revive the age-old religious 
ties only to be broken a century and a_ half 
cater by the Ming Emperor Shih-tsung, who 
‘mbraced Toism. Tibet again sank into isola- 
ion and the Chinese Court settled to indiffer- 
ence. Till almost the end of Ming Dynasty 
only peace was maintained between the two 
countries. During the Mings too, and after 
them as well, Tibet was seething with strife 
and Cissension, internecine wars and armed 
conflicts becoming more frequent. Peking 
evinced little interest in what was brewing in 
the Tibetan cauldron, By the end of sixteenth 
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century Yellow Sect was spreading fast in Tibet 
and Mongolia, as a result of which the Tibetan- 
Mongol ties were strengthened considerably. 
In 1635, the Sitya Regime was overthrown by 
the chief of T’sang. Meanwhile, the Chief of 
Kham, who professed Bon religion, had risen 
in rebellion and was vigorously suppressing 
Buddhism and destroying Buddhist institutions. 
Mongol Chief, Gushi Khan, who patronised 
the Yellow Sect after protracted armed conflict 
and bloodshed succeeded in subdueing opposi- 
tion in both Kham and T’sang and found the 
third regime of the Priest Kings. Throughout, 
the Peking authorities were indifferent, though 
these changes were of far-reaching significance. 
Tibet with the powers wielded by the Dalai 
Lama and with the armed might of Mongols 
at her back overshadowed Peking. In fact, 
when the Manchu Emperor invited the Dalai 
Lama it was to seek an adjustment in this new 
set-up of things. The Grand. Lama was re- 
ceived by the Emperor as an equal and with 
the ceremony befitting an independent sove- 
reign. In fact, the friendly rtlations between 
the two established an unwritten concordat. 
The Dalai Lama by lending the weight of his 
name and authority to the young Manchu 
Regime added enormously to its prestige parti- 
cularly in the dangerous Mongolia. 


Undoubtedly the Chinese came to wield a 
considerable influence at Lhasa in the after- 
math of the various expeditions that were dis- 
patched to the Tibetan Capital after the Dzun- 
gar invasion in 1716. However, the essential 
sovereignty of the Lhasa Government was 
always understood and preserved. The exten- 
sion of the Chinese sovereignty over Tibet 
would have involved either the elimination of 
the sovereignty of the Tibetan Government or 
its surrender to the Chinese, for the Lhasa 
Government did not at any time draw power 
from the Emperor at Peking. There is no 
eviderice of either the ‘Tibetan sovereignty 
having been impaired or having been surren- 
dered to the Chinese in any respect and in any 
way. On the other hand, there is enough evi- | 
dence to prove that the Tibetans retained their 
sovereign status. “Ait the time of Dzungar in- 
vasion it was in response to the appeal by the 
Tibetan authorities that the Imperial forces 
were sent to Lhasa. The Amban and the gar- 
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vison was left at Lhasa with the full sanction 
and approval of the Lhasa authorities -and for 
the protection of the Capital from Daungar 
nenace which was by no means over as yet. 
[hus in 1747, after the second expedition had 
ilso been sent to Tibet, Imperial garrison was 
vithdrawn at the instance of Gyurmed-namgyal 
vho controlled the affairs at Lhasa then. 
Even aiter the third and fourth expedition 
as well, the theocracy continued to remain 
intact. It is only in that light, the right 
of the Tibetans to enter a treaty with the 
Nepalese in 1856 can be understood. [it 
will be interesting to note the nature of 
reference the Treaty made to the Peking 
authorities. According to the Tibetan 
version of the Treaty both the nations 
agreed “to regard the Chinese Emperor as 
heretofore with respect”. Apperantly, the 
the Tibetan authority was in no way 
affected by the Chinese influence. In 1864, 
the Tibetan forces marched on Nyrong, 
although the Peking authorities had - ex- 
pressed their disapproval of the action. The 
revolt was suppressed there and a governor 
put up by the Grand Lama. In 1883, in 
another settlement’ between the Nepalese 
and the Tibetans the Chinese could only 
act as mediators. In 1886, the Tibetans 
occupied Sikkim and actually took up to 
fight with the British although it is said 
the Peking authorities did not favour such 
a step. In 1895, Tenzing Wangpu, the 
Tibetan Commissioner’ on the Frontier 
Question, clearly told the English political 
officer at Sikkim that the Tibetans were 
not bound by the Anglo-Chinese Convention 
of 1890 since they were not a party to it; 
meanning thereby that the Chinese could 
not enter a Treaty obligation on behalf of 
the Tibetans. While the British expedition 
was on way to Lhasa, the Chinese neither 
defended Tibet nor made her to accept the 
Convention. On the other hand, the 
Tibetans entered a treaty with the British 
granting them the rights of ‘the most 
favoured nation.’ No reference was, how- 
ever, made to China. Lhasa Convention was 
recognised by the Chinese in 1906. Where 
then, did the ghost of the Chinese sover- 
eignty lurk? Evidently, the ghost had 
never been to Lhasa. In fact, the Chinese 


had never intended to extend thely con.re! 
over Tibet. Their, main aim—a _ po-icy. 
which they had always followed in rela ion 
to Tibet—was to frustrate any rapproche- 
ment between the Tibetans and _ the 
Mongols, which if effected would presert a 
great threat to the Empire. Thus we sec 
Emperor Shih Tsung order the evacuation: 
of garrison from Lhasa, which had ccn 
to be stationed there as a result of the frs' 
expedition, after the Dzungar Mongols f.ac 
weakened. As a matter of fact it was o.ulv 
after the British pressure began to be ieli 
on the southern borders of Tibet end 
China set her mind to secure it for hers2]! 
that the ‘Amban’ with the attend:n:; 
garrison was used, though in’vain, as 21 
effective instrument of the Chinese autLo- 
rity at Lhasa. 


HAtr Way To FREEDOM 


On October 21, 1912, the Russo: 
Mongolian agreement was signed by whizh 
“Mongolia became a virtual protectorate i 
Russia. In January, 1913, relentless Dorji2: 
succeeded in getting Tibet and Mongolie 
sign a treaty whereunder the two countri2s 
pledged to ‘afford each other aid against 
dangers from without and within’. The ¢ 
developments prompted the British to urge 
the Chinese for negotiations with regal 
to Tibet, which led to the famous Sim-_2 
Conference in 1913. No agreement, hov - 
ever, could be reached at the Conferenc:. 
With the outbreak of the First World War 
-the issue fell into background. Frictior, 
however, was freequent on the easter. 
borders of Tibet where the Chinese troop; 
lay poised all along. In 1934, the thirteenti: 
Dalai Lama died. That year the Chines. 
succeeded in establishing an ‘office of th 
commission on Mongolian and Tibeta: 
affairs’ at *Lhasa. A small group ‘the 
Young Tibetan Party’ had meanwhile come 
into existence in Tibet. Many of the grou, 
were patriots, but all were for indepen- 
dence of Tibet from the Chinese influence. 
They also favoured political and economic 
reform more or less on wesfern lines. In 
1940, the new Dalai Lama was installed. 
In 1941; the Young Tibetan Party was 
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‘associated with the government, Next 
year a ‘bureau of Foreign Affairs’ was 
astablished at Lhasa and the Chinese were 
directed to refer all communications to it. 
On August, 1945, China recognised the 
independence of Monogolia. On August, 25, 
Chang-kai Shek while addressing the 
National Supreme Defence Council decla- 
red: “If and when the Tibetans attain the 
stage of complete self-reliance in political 
arid economic conditions the Chinese 
government would like to take the same 
attitude as it. did toward Outer Mongolia, 
ky supporting their independence.” Re- 
cognition of the Tibetan freedom was 
implicit in this statement. Before long, 
China again -fell in civil strife. On July 8, 
1949, the Tibetan Cabinet decided to get 
r:d of all the Chinese connected with the. 
Nationalist Government of China. On 
Mctober 7, 1950, Red Armies of China 
eommenced their march to ‘liberate Tibet’. 
While the Communists were pouring in 
zast, India sent a note of protest to the 
Chinese Government. In reply, the 
~hinese accused India of “harbouring anti- 
Chinese feelings.” On December 7, 1950, 
the National Assembly of Tibet appealed 
to the United Nations for help. The appeal! 
~vas, however, set aside by the General 
omnuittee. On May 21, 1951, Communists 
dictated the terms of an agreement to the 
Tibetans who under the Agreement under- 
took to “return to the Big Family of the 
People’s Republic of China.” In return the 
Communists offered internal autonomy to 
the Tibetans and assured them that their 
religion would be respected and freedom 
of worship would be granted them. The 
Communists, however, chose their own way 
to fulfil their part of the agreement. In 
fact, once the bluf of ‘Autonomy’ had 
succeeded they cast it overboard. In Tibet, 
discontent was widespread. The Commu- 
nists met it with severe repression. They 
left no stone unturned to stifle every cry 
that was raised against them. ‘The crisis 
came to a head in March, 1959, when the 
Tibetans rose in open revolt. 

SCARECROW OF THE CHINESE SUZERAINTY 

The scarecrow of the Chinese suzer- 
ainty over Tibet,* was, first brought.in on 
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the scene by the British. In this they were 
motivated more by an eagerness to secure 
Tibet from the Russian reach—a_ step 
deemed vital for the safety of their 
Empire in India—than by any desire to 
make her political status definite. Indeed, 
Tibet was for long periods of her history 
militarily less strong than her eastern 
neighbour. It is ‘only natural that the 
shadow of the Chinese influence should 
have hung over her. It was particularly so 
after the Dzungar Mongol Invasion of the 
country in 1716 and events that followed 
it. However, it cannot be assumed that 
such a relationship implied vassalage for 
her. In this respect, considerable, though 
undue, significance has been attributed to 
the practice of receiving seals and tablets 
from the Chinese Emperor and paying 
tribute’-to him. These practices appear to 
have been a mark of respect from a smail 
potentate to a bigger potentate, rather 
than a sign of tutelage. Nepal and Burma 
sent tribute missions long after they ceased 
to have anything to do with China. So 
did Sikkim. A more interesting example 
is furnished by the Sikh-Tibetan Treaty, 
signed on August 15, 1842, at lLadak, 
according to which the lLadakis were to 
send annual tribute mission to Lhasa 
despite the fact that Ladak became a part 
of Sikh domains. The implications of 
these practices can be better understood if 
they are viewed against their specific 
background, ie, where  interstate-re- 
lationships are confined to a powerful 
country on the one hand and a number of 
less powerful countries on the other, all 
lying in close vicinity and linked to each 
other by cultural ties more than by politi- 
cal loyalties; and where such factors of 
balance as, for instance, the Peace of 
Westphalia introduced amongst the Nations 
of Europe do not operate in such relation- 
ship. 

Even, if it were conceded that the 
long association of the two countries it 
which Tibet had always been militarily a 
‘a disadvantage, had earned the Chinese : 
title to suzerainty it goes without sayin 
that before the first half of the nineteent 
century was over the Chinese influenc 
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had vanished from Tibet and by the time 
the century came to its end Tibet had 
shaken off its vassalage. China herself 
seems to have abondoned her claims in 
Tibet, for left apart her inability to 
exercise the rights and fulfil the obliga- 
tions of a suzerain she did not even defend 
Tibet from .external encroachment and 
aggression. She explicitly recognised the 
forfeiture of her rights in 1906 when she 
extended recognition to the Lhasa Conven- 
tion of 1904. The Convention, though, it 
gave the rights of the ‘most favoured 
nation’ to the British did not even stipulate 
a reference to China. China was flung into 
the position of a foreign power vis-a-vis 
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Tibet. That it was so was clearly demon- 
strated only six years after when the 
Tibetans threw out of their country the 
Amban and the Chinese garrison. 

Tibet was always free. When the Red 
Armies invaded the country it was in 
violation of her freedom. The Communists 
claimed to have come in to liberate Tibet 
and give her a new civilisation. That has 
always been an apology for aggression and 
territorial aggrandisement. Once, Fascists 
too, talked the same language. Communists 
might succeed with their bluff now, and 
escape censure at the hands of this strifc- 
torn world. But they cannot escape it for 
ever, 





ARTIFICIAL PLANETS 
By VASANTHA RAO VENKATA RAO 


some four to five thousand million years 
back, it is said that a mischievous star in 
its voyage through space dangerously 
approached the sun and pulled off a part 
f£ the burning globe. Its mischief lies in 
the fact that it did not care to carry away 
he booty but left it there. The part of 
le matter thus torn out started revolving 
yund the parent body. During the rotation 
was split up into about ten big slices 
ad innumerable smaller pieces. The big 
ices cooled in course of time, took 
vherical shapes and developed crusts. They 
re the planets. In the natural evolution 
[f the universe the planets are supposed 
» have thus come into ,existence. The 
in with his retinue of planets, satellites, 
ymets, meteors and interplanetary dust 
mnstitutes the solar system. 

It is difficult to say whether planetary 
ystems are rare or common. Once it was 
Plieved that by a sheer chance the sun 
as forced to give rise to planets. But a 
oser examination of the apparently 

gle stars has revealed that most of the 
ars are binaries, the two bodies revolv- 
g about a common centre of gravity. 


This observation indicates that huge celes- 
tial bodies are subjected to fission, which 
may lead to the breaking up of the parent 
body into two, three or more parts. When 
the number exceeds three or four, the 
outcome is likely to be a planetary system. 
If that be the case, planetary systems 
should be common in the universe. : 

Confining our attention to our solar 
system we find that there are nine planets 
revolving round the sun in different orbits 
and at different distances. The periodic 
times of revolution—the time taken for 
going round the sun once—vary from 88 
days to 250 years. Our earth makes a 
revolution in 3654 days, which we call the 
year. The planets rotate on their own 
axis, or spin, the times of rotation varying 
from nearly 10 hours to 88 days. The earth 
makes a rotation in 24 hours, which we 
call the day. This rotation enables the 
planets to expose different parts of the 
surface to the solar radiation at different 
times. Mercury seems to be an exception, 
since it is forced to present one half of its 
surface to the sun permanently due to the 
equality of its periods of rotation on its 
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axis and revolution round the sun. The 
spinning is responsible for the apparent 


lising and setting of the sun. 

Man has observed all these facts with 
great interest, patience and zeal. The 
scientific method enabled him to construct 
instruments of great precision for the 
collection of data and build up hypotheses. 
Whi-e the primitive man merely wondered 
at the glory of the heavens, the seasoned 
scientist accepted Nature’s challenge and 
-endeavoured to surpass her. To create a 
olanet is an idea which could have been 
ridiculed even 50 years back. And the 
wonder is that man has developed the 
power and capacity to hurl huge masses 
into space with incredible velocities appro- 
aching 25000 miles an hour and add new 
members to the family of planets. 

In the seventeenth century, Sir Isaac 
Newton, the man responsible for unlocking 
many a secret of nature, propounded the 
law of gravitation, which is of universal 
aj;plication. According to him, any pair of 
budies attract each other with a force tha: 
varies directly as the product of their 
masses and inversely as the square of the 
distance between them. There is mutual 
aztraction between the sun and the planets, 
the earth and the moon and every planet 
and the satellites that surrounds it. Of a 
pair of bodies the lighter body revolves 
“ound the’ heavier one; so, the planets 
vevolve round the sun and the moon round 
the earth. 

In the solar system the sun is several 
times heavier than the planets. The sun’s 
mass is 1050 times the mass of Jupiter, 
the biggest of the planets; it is 333000 
times the mass of the earth. The earth’s 
mass is 81 times that of the moon. So it 
may be said that there is gravitational 
field around. Any unsupported body falls 
down to reach the surface of the earth. 
The force of attraction generates acce- 
leration in a freely falling body. On 
the surface of the earth the acceleration 
due to gravity is 32 ft. per second. 
It means that a freely falling body has its 
velocity incréased every second by 32 ft. 
per second. A body that is thrown up and 
freely rising has its velocity reduced. every 
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second by 32 feet per second. The result 
is that with whatever force we throw a 
body up, it rises and then turns back only 
to fall downwards. 

Scientists have calculated that for 
clearing out of the earth’s gravitational 
pull a body must be projected with a 
minimum velocity of 7 miles a second or 
25200 miles an hour. When that is achieved 
the body never turns back towards the 
earth but darts into the inter-planetary 
space. Then it is subjected to the pull of 
the sun and begins to move in an appro- 
priate orbit round the sun; it virtually 
becomes a new planet. 

So, the problem that faced the scien- 
tists was to invent the means of projecting 
any body with the minimum required 
velocity of 7 miles a second. Balloons and 
aeroplanes are of no use because they re- 
quire air for their journey. It was observed 
that the rocket is the only type of vehicle 
that could achieve the feat at any, time. 
In the rocket a jet of used-up gases vehe- 
mently shoots out through an appropriate 
port in a direction and thereby the rocket 
is propelled just in the opposite direction. 
The forward velocity of the rocket | 
depends upon the backward velocity of 
the jet. The jet may be caused by some 
chemical. If the energy of the chemical 
reaction is powerful enough to produce 
the desired jet, the rocket attains the re- 
quired velocity and soars up into space. 

The type of fuel that could give the 
rocket such a huge power was a problem 
for a long time. When chemical energy is 
released by some method, the quickness 
with which the release is effected is more 
important than the actual amount of 
energy. The difference between ‘burning’ 
and ‘explosion’ lies more in the rate of 
release of energy. As Gamow says: “The 
burning of octane petrol mixed with th 
necessary amount of oxygen liberates 250 
calories per gram of mixture as compare 
with only 1000 calories liberated per gra 
in the explosion of TNT. On the othe 
hand, the burning of a petrol-air mixtur 
in the cylinder of an automobile engin 
takes about one-tenth of a second, wherea 
in an explosion of TNT everything is ove 


























in only a few microseconds (millionth 
parts of a second)”.* The fact that the 
Russian scientists succeeded in putting a 
mass of about 13 tons into an orbit round 
the sun shows that the problem of the 
fuel has been solved. 

On 2nd January, 1959, Russia launched a 
multi-stage rocket Lunic J, The last stage of 
the rocket weighing 3245 lbs. was intended to 
reach the vicinity of the moon. It was estimated 
that it passed within 4660 miles of the moon. 
After five days of travel it got into an elliptic 
orbit round the sun and became the first arti- 
ficial man-made planet. [t completes a revolu- 
tion round the sun in every 15 months and its 
distance from the stn varies from 91 million 
to 121 million miles. The American Pioncer 
LV Jaunched by the army on 3rd March, 1959, 
ulso went into orbit. It weighs 13 lbs. It is 
expected that the fourth stage of the rocket too 
went into an orbit. If so, there are now three 
artificial planets going round the sun, if not, 
there are at least tavo, Lunic I and Pioneer IV, 
as a standing challenge to natur:. 

A rocket of the type of the Lunie which 
escapes from the gravitational pull of the earth 
can take one of the three paths. In its journey 
through space if it encounters no other force, 
which is most likely, it continues to travel till 
it is caught by the sun’s force and compelled 
to orbit Ike a planet. That is what happened 
to Lunic I and Pioneer IV. Or, if it gets very 
near the moon and by that time if its velocity 
reaches an appropriate value, it becomes 4 
satellite of the moon and keeps on revolving 
round the moon. The third alternative is that 
if the moon happens to lie in its path it scores 
a direct hit, as it happened in the case of 
Lunie. IT. 


The greatest scientific achievement of re- 
cent times is the scoring of moon-shot. The 
Russian space rocket Lunic II was firéd’ on the 
afternoon of 12th September, 1959. It was 
scheduled to travel for nearly 34 hours and hit 
the moon near about the centre, at one minute 
past midnight the next day. The hit was actually 
scored when the moon was at a distance of 
233,600 miles from the earth and only one 
minute twenty-four seconds behind schedule. 

* George Gamow: Atomic Energy in Cos- 
mic and Human Ipfe, page 6. 
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It is said’ that it was guided by a ground-n.teed 
remote control system without human pirti- 
cipation, The last stage of Lunic II war de- 
signed to be guided by radio to its final c2sti- 
nation. Its weight was 3324 lbs. without ‘uel. 
The total weight of the scientific mea trmg 
equipment, together with the sources of cnargy 
and container aboard the final stage was azoul 
860 lbs. The signals sent back to the earl by 
the rocket were picked up by many obse-va~ 
tories. It was estimated that by the tine the 
signals were caught by the giant racdio-t -lcs- 
cope at the Jodrell Bank observatory, the 
rocket was 100,000 miles away from the ‘rth. 

The rocket was launched with a veiccily 
ereater than that required fer clearing cic o! 
the earth’s gravitational field. When if was at 
a distance of about 62,000 zniles from the cirth 
it was estimated that the rocket still hu. a 
velocity of about 1.8 miles a second. Its velo- 
city at the time of hitting the moon’s st race 
was calculated to be 2.05, miles a second rela- 
tive to the moon at an angle of 60 degrc: lo 
the moon’s surface. 


Considering the earth-moon syslem lone, 
simple calculation shows that the earth’s ;1avi- 
tational fieldl extends up to a distance of 216 000 
miles from the earth, so that any body tict is 


directed fowards the moon should travel _hat 
distance before the moon’s pull bcg ngs 


to act‘on it. When once that distance is ecv:red 
right in the direction of the moon, the bcdy is 


thereafter accelerated towards the surface: of 
the moon; no propelling force is required to 


maintain its motion, The velocity with waich 
the body travels towards the moon’s str ace 
goes on Increasing and unless it is checked by 
some means, the body hits the moon and zets 
smashed to pieces. The moon has no almos> icre 
to offer resistance to the motion of the 3edy. 
Lunic II was not provided with retro-rce <xets 
to slow down its moonward motion. So, t hit 
the surface of the moon and gotsmashed 

The pretision and accuracy with whica the 
trajectory of Lunic IJ was calculated arc re- 
markable. The moon is perennially orlrmg 
round the earth. Supposing that the rocket took 
34 hours to reach the target, it is evident ~hat 
in that time-interval, the moon races throagh 
about 77,000 miles in: its orbit. If the {cure 
My, represents the position of the moon a. the 
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instant when the rocket was fired from the 
earch, Mz represents its position at the instant 
when the ‘rocket hit the moon. The precise 
nature of the calculations becomes evident 
when one visualises the situation. 

It was also said that special precautions 
were taken to prevent the earthly contamina- 
tion of the moon. “All necessary steps were 
taken to ensure that no earthly micro-organ- 


isms were carried there by the rocket.” This is. 


an important aspect of cosmic flight. The pre- 
sence of life in other planets is an interesting 
and intriguing problem. From the data of the 
planets collected so far, it is difficult to think 
thet the life of the type we know on the earth 
exisis in any other planet. It is not known 
whether favourable physical conditions alone 
were responsible for the birth of life on our 
planet. The earth is supposed to be receiving 
just the amount of radiation from the sun suffi- 
ciect for the sustenance of life. The nearer 
planets Mercury and Venus are too hot and the 
farther ones Jupiter, Saturn and the rest are 
toc cold to support life. If life is an inevitable 
product of natural evolution only, it could as 
wei. have developed on Mars, our neighbour, on 
one side, much earlier than on earth. The other 
neighbour, Venus, is likely to become an abode 
of life in future. Any contamination carried 
to the moon at this stage is likely to put the 
scientist on the wrong track in his search for 
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the detection of life in other worlds. And yet 
the moon is probably polluted; the rocket might 
have carried micro-organisms floating in the 
dark regions of the interplanetary space. 

Lunies are expected to add largely to the: 
treasure of our knowledge which is very 
meagre in respect of the characteristics of space 
beyond our limited atmosphere. The Tass 
statement said: “The research programme of 
the second space rocket included the investi- 
gation of the magnetic fields of the earth and 
the moon, a study of the radiation belts around 
the earth, a study of the intensity of cosmic 
radiation, an investigation of the heavy nuclei 
in the cosmic radiation, of the gaseous compo- 
nents of interplanetary matter and of meteorite 
particles.” Disclosing the first results of the 
rocket flight it said: “Preliminary data obtained 
so far make it possible to state that no magnetic 
field has been found in the proximity of the 
moon. Measurements of the total flux of cosmic 
radiation, the fluxes of helium nuclei (alpha 
particles), the carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and 
still heavier nuclei forming part of cosmic rays 
were made all along the rocket’s path of flight 
through outer space. Additional information 
was obtained on X-rays, gamma, rays, electrons 
of high and low energies and high energy 
particles. Measurements within the  earth’s 
radiation belt were made.” Further results are 
awaited , | 
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NOTE ON “REMINISCENCES OF SANTINIKETAN” 


My article “Reminiscences of Santi- 
niketan” which was published in The Modern 
Retvew for September, 1959, had been written 
during my last visit to Santiniketan in 1958 to 
my son Kula Brosad and his wife Yoyasree, the 
‘daughter of the late Surendranath Tagbre. Kula 
Prasad has built a little house there about half 
a mile from the institution. 


During my visit I was asked by some 


friends there, to write about the Women’s . 


Section of the Visva~Bharati when it was newly 
started and of which I was in charge at that 
time. 

_ I was an honorary worker as I have said, 


and my daughter Malati and I were guests of 


the Ashram during the one and a half years I 
was there. After I left, Malati was enrolled as 
a regular student and boarder. 


SNEHALATA SEN 


A PLEA FOR THE REVISION OF THE DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION SCHEDULES 


By §. CHAUDHURI, . 


Iabrarian, Asiatic 


Classification is the language of the library, 
which is the conveyer and interpreter of 
man’s intellectual, scientific and _ social 
achievements. 

What should then be the system of 
classification which is the nerve of a 
library to the making of which every 
reader may contribute ? And what should 
it aim at? These questions have to be 
faced by the librarian who has to find out 
an answer to them. 

The systems of classifications evolved 
by Dewey and others do not provide satis- 
factory answer to the above questions. 
In fact, they are quite inadequate to meet 
the present-day requirements of a library. 
The classification should:be simple, mean- 
ingful and expressive enough to create 
interest among all classes of readers, specia- 
lists or otherwise. The readers generally 
do not like to go into the details of the 
system of classification because of its in- 
herent complexities. 


It ought to be uniform ieaeaeien the 
world, intelligible to the people of all 
countries, illustrative of the varied 
contents of the library but flexible enough 
to satisfy local requirements. If it is in- 
adequate in these respects, it fails in this 
mission. 


- How can it be done? Should a new 
system be evolved or any. one of the 
existing systems of classification recast ? 
To evolve anew system of classification 
and adopt it, is a question of time and 
money. All the libraries may not be in 
a position to accept this proposal. The only 
alternative is to recast the schedules of the 
Dewey systern of classification in such a 
way as will be an accurate index to the 
contents of a library. This should also be 
done only where the revision is extremely 
necessary. 

The tables of Dewey do not provide 
a comprehensive plan of classification for 
the Oriental and African subjects. But 
the literature, history and pattern of civi- 


Society, Calcutta 


lization of these countries demand s7ecial 
attention of the authors of classification 
and the librarians. The extent of literazure* 
on the frontiers of knowledge contributed 
by these countries is in no way insiZnifi- 
cant from those of the Occidental coun:ries. 
The space at our disposal does not permit 
us to go into detail in justification oz the 
readjustment of the Dewey schedules for 
the sake of Oriental and African Divisions 
of the Library. | 

Only .a few illustrations from the 
Dewey, are given below to show the in- 
consistencies in the allocation of clasifi- 
cation numbers: 


100 Philosophy 


Oriental 


181. Philosophy (inclucing 
modern oriental philosophy) 

181.4 Indian philosophy (excluding Buddh- 
ism and Jainism). 

190. Modern philosophy 

191. American philosophy 

192. British philosophy 

198. Scandinavian philosophy 


But this section need not be revised in 
spite of the inconsistencies. Oriental phi o- 
sophy may be grouped together with 
Oriental religion. 


200 Religion 
In the present table of classificaticn 
Christian religion and related topics hare 


‘been assigned 7 Divisions (220-289), wher:- 


as the entire non-Christian religions incluc- 
ing comparative religion have been 
grouped together under 290-299. 

Revision suggested: 











920-249: Christian religion and relate] 
topics. | 

250-299: Non-Christian religions anc 
philosophy. 

* See the articles in the Journai of th 


Onental Institue, Baroda, orf classification o 
the subjects, Buddhism and Buddhistic Studies 
Vol.. IfI, p. 201, and Veditsm, Vol. IT; p. 359. 
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400-119 
400 
429 
43C 
A3o 
44() 
451 
45) 
460 . 
AGE 
ATC 
480 
490 


44] 


491, 


OOMWE AR WW eH 


496 
497-498 
--39 
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400 Linguistics ~ 
Dewey's iable 


Comparative and general linguistics. 
English 

Old English (Anglo-Saxon) 
German 

Germanic Languages 
Erench 

Italian 

Rumanian 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

‘Latin 

Greek 

Other languages (including oriental 
languages) 

Indo-European languages (Indo- 
Hittite) 

Indo-Iranian—Indic 

Old Indic—Sanskrit 

Pahi—Prakrit 

Modern Indic 

Tranian 

Italo-Celtic—Celtic 

Slavic—Russian 

Moravian—Slovak, ete. 

Baltic 

Other Indo-European languages 
Semitic languages 

Hamitie languages 

Tuneguzic, Mongolic, Turkic, 
Samoyed, Finno-Ugric and Hyper- 
borean languages 

Sino-Tibetan, Japanese-Korean, 
Austro-Asiatic - 
African languages 

North and South American languages 
Austronesian, 


Table under (Literature) may. also be re- 
xrouped as above. 


$00 History vO 
(Political, Social and Cultural) 


Before a number is assigned to a country, 
the following points deserve consideration: 


(a) 


Pattern of civilization of the country 
and its corftigous regions, ‘ 


410-429 


430-449 


450-479 


480-499 


(bh) 


(ce) 


Revision Suggested 


Keltic, Germanic, Italic, Greek 


Letio-Slavic, Armenian, Albenian, 
Hittic, Tokharish, Indo-Iranian 


Dravidian, Chinese, Caucasian, 
Semitic. Ural, Altaic, Miscellaneous. 


Other languages: African, American- 
Pacific Ocean region. 


—_-—_—: OQ: 


Racial, linguistic and religious elements 
in the people of the country, and its 
relation with regard to these elements 
on adjoining countries, 

Impact of civilization of the country 
under consideration on the outlying 
and distant countries, and vice versa. 
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Dewey’s Table 


900 History in general. History of 
civilization. 

910 Geography (includes discovery and 
exploration) 

911 Human geography 

912 Atlases 

913 Geography of the Ancient World 

914-919 Geography of the Modern World 

920 Biography, Genealogy and Heraldry 

930 Ancient World History 

340 Kuropean History 

350 Asia 

360 Africa 

70 North America 

380 South America 

390 Oceania 










In other sections, ie. 300, 500, 600, 700 
nly minor adjustments required. 


We have suggested here how the 
lassifications should be recast and the 
ibrarians are to work them out in the 
ight of the readers reactions. The 
ibrarian’s function is to reflect the wishes 
f his readers in his administrative set-up, 
s far as practicable, and not to impose 
ny thing upon them. The purpose of 
riting this note is to elicit comments 
om both the librarians and the readers, 
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Revision Suggested 

300-909 All the subjects in the Dewey 
schedules 900-929 

910-920 American (North and South) «nd 
Polar region 

930-940 Europe 

950-980 Asia and Africa 

950 Africa 

960 South-West Asia, Arabian Peninsuii, 
Eastern Mountain and Plateaus of 
South Asia 

970 Indian Sub-Continent (India, Pak - 
stan and Ceylon) 

980 South-Kast Asia (including Pacific 
Area) 

990 Far East (China, Mongolia, Tibet, 


Japan, Korea, Central Asia, etc.) 


on the isstte raised here. The Afro-Asian 
countries are now building up their libra- 
ries and it is high time that we should 
come to a decision regarding the system 
of classification these libraries should 
follow. 


Final decisions should however be 
taken by an expert body of librarians and 
scholars, especially from Afro-Asian coun- 
tries under the auspieces of an _ inter- 
national organisation, say the Unesco. 


THE QUEER SPORT 
By P. B. LAL 


Trough combats between man and man 
nciv-a-days are not a daily occurance, dogs 
fighting with dogs, bulls with bulls and 
steep with sheep is a common sight. We 
hive heard elephants fighting with 
eephants and tigers with tigers or 
e-ephanis. During the course of theatrical 
performances we have also witnessed fights 
between men and elephants. But it 
i. rather curious to know that combats 
ketween youngmen and elephants, ‘the 
lergest of terrestrial beasts,’ were one of 
‘he favourite sports during the Moghul 
seriod. How much thrilling, nerve-shak- 
ng and courageous such combats might 
save been! It is much more strange to 
rote that such a sport was patronised by 
the Enperor of the greatest of the Muslim 
dynasties that ruled India. This queer 
sport was in its full swing during the reign 
of Akbar the Great. But the name of the 
originator of this dreadful sport and the 
period during which it got its roots is not 
known. 


Sath Mar-Khan 


The sport had royal patronage. 
The athletes were rewarded liberally by 
the Emperor and were maintained at 
royal expense. Naturally, there was a keen 
competition between the youths for getting 
royal patronage and with it earning 
fame. The leader of the chosen youths 
used to be the best wrestler. He was called 
Sath Mar-Khan. A’Sath Mar-Khan meant 4 
person who could, single-handed, defeat 
sixty men. 


The Preparation 


Combats, between elephants and men 
used to take place at the sweet will of the 
Emperor. The public was informed of the 
day and time of the combat. Usually even- 


ings were fixed for this purpose. On 
receiving the news the interested public 
used to arrive at the royal palace through- 
out the night previous to the day of the 
demonstration and on the day of demon- 
stration. Villagers in their bullock carts, 
Raths, Bahelis and Majholies used to come 
to the palace. Some of them could be seen 
on horse-back. Just imagine the roads 
of the capital full of these conveyances 
and the villagers coming in colourful clothes 
with mixed feelings of joy and sorrow in 
their hearts and the old amongst them dis- 
cussing such demonstrations which they 
had witnessed on previous occasions. They 
must have been proud of the fact that they 
had earlier witnessed this breath-stopping 
elephant vs. man sport. The younger 
ones seemed to be thinking of the would- 
be event and weaving in their own minds 
the scenes that could take place before 
their eyes. Everybody used to try to take 
a seat at the most advantageous place. The 
arena generally used to be packed with 
spectators. People could be seen at the 
terraces of the walls of the fort, the nearby 
raised ground and even on branches of 
trees, — 

In state stables the elephant selected 
for the “Man vs. Elephant” sport could 
be seen enjoying heavy doses of wine. 
It seemed to be enjoying the drink 
unaware of what was 
within a couple of hours. Again, turn- 
ing towards the quarters where the 
sath Mar-Khans and their men were sitt 
ing we could find them engaged in discus 
sions, arguments and counter-arguments 
For what? They used to discuss the plans fo 
the coming fight, tactics for challenging th 
elephant for a fight, fighting with the beas 
in a spectacular manner and finally defeat 
ing it. They seem to be fully aware of th 
untoward happenings which might tak 
place during the fight. They also discusse 
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about their escape should the infuriated attack the elephant with sticks from behir:d 


elephant attack them. 

At the time fixed for the sport the 
Emperor would take his seat on the balcony 
.of his fort. His courtiers sat around him. 
The royal ladies had their seat behind the 
thin curtains. 


The Combat 


The drums were beaten and trumpets 
blew to encourage the combatants. The 
appearance of the combatants was profusely 
cheered by the spectators. This gave them 
further encouragement. The heavily drunk 
elephants could also be seen in the arena. 
Frightened by the sound of the drums and 
trumpets and the thunderous clapping by 
the spectators the elephant would go to 
the corner of the arena. Such a scene would 
continue for a few minutes only dur- 
Ing which time everybody seemed to be 
anxiously waiting for the start of the combat. 
On receiving the royal consent the comba- 
tants would start their feat. It was a sur- 
prising trick indeed. They would attack 
the elephant. «Till now the elephant was 
unaware of it. It felt a sudden attack. This 
sudden attack was to be paid back.” It 
would chase the combatants. These were 
the moments when the survival of each 
and every combatant was a matter of 
chance. Within a few seconds someone 
might die. The combatants’ well-trained in 
the art of pole-jumping process might 
save themselves from coming under the 
foot of the elephant or from being 


lifted by the trunk of the elephant. 
The other members of the 


cr earns 


Et» - 
Rest 


party 


ohm 


would 


+7 ek (or 
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be told and’ retold by elders. 


just to make them more infuriated. Behold!’ 
Should the elephant get a chance someorc 
or the other of the combatants may be lif- 
ed by the elephant with the help of its 
trunk and the person hurled into the air. 
It was the skill, the training and the pre- 
sence of mind which would save the perso: 
concerned from being injured by the elc- 
phant. On coming back on the ground th: 
man would again attack the elephan: 
These were the moments when the specta- 
tors watched the feat most anxiously. 

The fate might not be in favour o 
the Sath Mar-Khan, or some one of his pariv 
might be torn to pieces or trampled unde: 
the foot by the infuriated elephant. I: 
such an unfortunate occasion would arisc 
the ‘mahout’, kept in readiness to mec 
such eventualities, would come forwarc 
immediately to pacify and control the beast 

If the ‘Mahout’? should fail in* In 
efforts, the feet of the beast were hurt to 
check its movements. There were such 
chances also when the infuriated elephar’, 
might run amuck out of the arena and sta1.. 
uprooting the nearby trees and hurting the 
spectators. On such occassions the Emperoy 
might issue orders for killing the elc- 
phant. The most important thing to knov’ 
is the factor on the basis of which the 


victory of the Sath Mar-Khans and thei- 


party members is judged. It may be 
mentioned here that the retreat of thc 
elephant meant victory for the combatants. 

With the fall of the Moghul empire 


this queer sport had little patronage and 
within a few years it became a legend to 
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Books in the principal European and Indian Janguages are reviewed in 


The Modern Review. But Reviews of 


all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pampiiets reprints 
ii 


of magazine articles, addresses, etc, are not noticed, 


e receipt of books 


received for review cannot be acknowleged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered, No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


ENGLISH 


A SURVEY OF BUDDHISM: By Bhikshu 
i‘ungharakshita. Second Edition. The Indian 
“stitute of World Culture} Bangalore, 1959. 
-p. 587. Price Rs. 18.00. 


This work has grown out of a series 
~f four JIectures originally delivered by 
tne author (an Englishman by birth and a 
convinced Buddhist by training) under 
the auspices of the Indian Institute of 
World Culture in July 1954. From its 
perusal we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is one of the most stimulating and 
comprehensive studies of the far-flung 
schools and systems of the great World- 
~eligicn that has appeared in recent years. 
The author combines wide and deep erudi- 
“ion With high respect for tradition deriv- 
2d no doubt from § self-realization of the 
truths of his faith. In his masterly ex- 
position he unites a thorough analysis of 
the numerous knotty points with a lucid 
end forecful expression which cannot fail 
to carry conviction... We can illustrate the 
richness of contents of this work by giving 
a short bird’s-eye view of the same. In 
Chapter I the author gives his assessment 
of the scientific method of study of Buddh- 
ism as possessing “a merely subordinate 
and instrumental value” in contrast with 
the traditional approach required for under- 
stancing “the — spiritual essence, the 
transcendental core” of Buddhism. This is 
followed by an elaborate account of what 
he calls ‘basic Buddhism’ involving a 
thorough discussion, of such fundamental 
concepts as Nirvana, Bodhi or the Essence 
of Enlightenment,  Pratitya-samutpada or 
Conditioned Go-Production, the four Aryan 
Truths and the Middle Path. Of the four 
Truths just mentioned the last; viz,, “The 
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Truth of The Way leading to the cessation 


of suffering” is explained in terms of the 
faculties of sla or morality, s@mnadhi or 
meditation, and wprajna or wisdom. In the 
second chapter the author first explains 
the fundamental antagonism between the 
Spiritual ideals of the two great Buddhist 
schools, viz., the Hinayana and the Maha- 
yana. Then comes his general account of 
Mahayana under two broad heads, v22., its 
general characteristics derived by way of . 
reaction against Hinayana deviations from 
the spirit of the Original Teaching, and 
secondly, the distinctively Mahayana doc- 
trines relating to the Buddha, the Dharma 
and the Samgha. The third chapter which 
is the most important explains the principle 
of schematization of the Mahayana schools. 
Out of tke five spiritual faculties, we are 
told, the first four, viz%., panna or wisdom; 
saddha or faith, sdimadhi or concentration 
and wirvya or vigour gave rise to the 
intellectual, the devotional, the meditative 
and the activistic movements which even- 
tually crvstalized into the four main schools 
of Mahavana Buddhism (the Madhyamika,’ 


‘the Pure Land,’ the Yogachara and the 
Tantra), while the fifth faculty, that of 
saiij or mindfulness; was represented from 


its very nature by the various syncretist 
movements aiming at harmony of the 
different schools. The fourth and the last 
chapter deals with the most important 
general characteristic of the Mahayana 
schools, 222., the ideal of the profoundly wise 
and infinitely compassionate Bodhisatta 
unlike the Hinayand ideal of the arahat 
concerned primarily with his own salvation. 
This leads the author to describe at great 
length the three successive stages of the 
path of the Bodhisatta, v22., the preliminary 
devotioral practices known collectively as 
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“Spreme Worship,” “the rising of the 
Thought of Enlightement” and “the four 
courses of conduct” of which the third and 
the most important is the practice of the 
six (or ten) “perfections.” 

It will appear from the above that 
this is a fundamental work on the inter- 
pretation of Buddhism in all its- ramifica- 
tions. A select bibliography and a_ short 
index appropriately bring it to a close. 


U. N. Ghoshal 


UTTARA BHARATI (Journal of Re- 
search of the Universities of Uttar Pradesh): 
Published by the Registrar, Agra University. 
November, 1958 and March 1959. 

Among the journals of research issued by 
the Indian Universities, in the branch of huma- 
nities, Uttara Bharati, the research organ of 
the Uttar Pradesh group of universities, is out- 
standing. Conducted under the general editor- 
ship of Dr. A. lL. Srivastava, Professor of 
History, Agra University, it has set a standard 
for original thought and interpretation. In the 
November issue under review the following 
papers are included: (a) Some problems of 
medieval Indian History by Dr. A. L. Sri- 
vastava, (b) Rabindranath as a thinker by 
Dr. B. CG. Chakravarty, (c) Railway Strue- 
ture Committee Report by Dr. R. ©. Saxena, 
(all from Agra); while Dr. Dubcy, and 
Dr. Devaraja of Lucknow 1 respectively contri- 
bute “Political Idea’ of the Early Leaders of the 
Indian National Congress” and ‘Logic and 
Reality,” while Prof. V. S. Agarwal of 
Benares writes about “Ornaments and Jewel- 
lery in Ancient India.” March issue contains 
as many as nine articles of which “Traditional 
Values of Indian Life” by Dr. A. L. Srivastava, 
(b) “Political Philosophy of Hegel” by Dr. V. 
-P. Verma, (c) “Basic Issues of Economic 
Organisation” by Dr. M. L. Seth deserve special 
mention. Both these issues have material 
enough for thinking and mental nourishment. 
There are two papers in Hindi (a) “Ain-i- 
Akbari” and “Pritheoiraja Raso” by Dr. Mata 
Prasad Gupta and “Bharatiya Saundarya 
Chintan me Sahitya Tattva’’ by Dr. Bhagwat 
Swarup which would perhaps be an incentive to 
young scholars to express thelr thoughts, in 
their respective mother tongue, 

An indication of the decline of English 
studies in India is the absence of any article of 
English literary en 
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THE POORBEAH SOLDIER? By Dhevam 
Pal, M.A., Ph.D. Published by Atna Rom 


and Sons, Kashmere Gare, Delhi-6. F-ice not 
mentioned. 
The ‘Poorbeah Soldier’ (lit. the soldier 


from the east, t.e., Eastern India) was tle name 
given to the East India Companys :olcders 
from Oudh, North-Western Provinecs i: ad 
Bihar. Brave fighters, loyal to the marrow of 


. their bones, they formed the most predcmn : ni 


element in the Hon’ble John Companys aro cd 
forces in India. 

The author Dr. Dharam Pal writes in ie 
volume under review on the courage anc di vo- 
tion of the ‘Poorbeah Soldiers’ the grov.ing 
disaffection in their ranks over years he ere 
1857, and the role played by them in the ri ing 
of 1857, which the learned Doctor deser bes 2% 
“India’s War of Independence.” 

The author says nothing which is not 
ready widely known. His work  ihumiies 
dark corner. His description of the ris.no of 
1857 as “India’s War of Independence” ix ‘10 
tall a claim to be accepted. It had its or gin in 
the discontent of the Company’s Indian trosvs 
—mostly ‘Poorbeahs’ and ‘derived its st-cne hi 
from the widespread disaffection amon; :ue 
civil population’, The majority of the ocoo.ic 
had no sympathy for the main object of tic up- 
heaval. The peasantry remained una ‘ect«d 
and the villagers disinterested on the hoc. 
Only in Oudh (U.P.) and Shahabad 0 ih: » 
was there evidence of a general popular sy: 
pathy which elevates a mutiny to the level : 
a national war. 

SupHANSU BiMAan MvoxKHrry: 


YOGA HYGIENE SIMPLIFIED: sy 
Shit Yogendra. Published by the Yoga ae e, 
Santa Cruz, Bombay-26. Pp. 185. Price R>. 


Shri Yogendra, the istingucese ned 
author of the book under review, is a Gire:”. 
disciple of the famous Bengali Yo 
Madhavdasji of Malsar on the banks o: the 
Shri Kuvalayananda, wkc 
has also made epoch-making scientific ir- 
vestigations into Yogasana and Pranay ima 
Shri Yogéndra is the author of six -ogn 
publications and the founder of the “7c” 
Institute in Bombay. He preached ith» 
science of yoga in America successfully ta: 
four years from 1919 to 1922. To his credit 
this book has undergone several edit ons 
and been translated injo Italian. The 
immense value of yogie breathing evo ved 
by him in 1918 is new being widely re- 
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commended as the best cure of asthma by 
the Asthma Research Council of Great 
Britain since 1935. His yogic treatment for 
chronie constipation has been effectively 
den.onstrated in 1934 at the Berlin Univer- 
sity Charity Clinic. The scientific claims 
of k:s yogic methods were admitted in 1938 
by the Medicin-General deputed by the 
Fre=ch Government. The scientists of 
UNZSCO deputed by the Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1953 and the various medical dele- 
gations from USSR visiting his Yoga Insti- 
tute at Bombay in 1955-56 were fully satis- 
fiec about the scientific potentialities of 
ap}:-ied yoga. 

Tais book is a decent pocket edition with 
a& Yicturesque frontisplece with as many as 
twenty useful illustrations. Dr. John W. 
Fox, M. D., late of the S.B. County Hospital 
of ‘California in an appreciative introduc- 
tio~ to this book rightly observes that this 
weik fills a unique place in the literature 
on the history of personal hygiene and the 
auznor has left no source untouched as 
fa: as it was humanly possible to explore. 
In this connection Dr. Fox’s observations 
ar2 sure to open our eyes in this matter. 
He opines, “We of the West pride our- 
se -7es upon the advances we have made 
but. the men of the East may very well 
prize themselves upon the heritage of 
' krowledge which they possess. Only a few 
hindred years ago we discovered the cir- 
evlation of blood, while yoga recorded it 
thousands of years ago.” | 

This readable handbook of yogic 
hygiene, divided into six chapters, deals 
with ideals of yoga hygiene, possibilities of 
eternal youth as well as care of teeth, eyes, 
ncse, digestive organs and intestrmes, A 
working knowledge of yogic hyginene is 
e.sential for every individual, male or 
female, under all circumstances for the 
s.ze of health and happiness. 
SwAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


SANSKRIT . 
RAJENDRA-VANSA-PRASHASTIH: By 
 Fendit Vishnukant Jha, Chauhatta, Paina-~4. 
1358. Price Rs. &. 


The account of the life of the President 
cf the Indian Union is bound to be inter- 
exing by itself. An additional interest 
.tre is due to the inevitable recording of 


his comrades in arms in a non-violent war. 
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It is in effect a eulogy of Modern India, 
Independent India, and Pandit Jha has 
fittingly chosen Sanskrit for his medium. 
Apart from the claim that Sanskrit has 
been so long the language of Indian culture 
more than any other language, Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad himself has written about the 
glory of Sanskrit and the method of teach- 
ing Sanskrit. In course of 555. slokas, 
Pandit Jha has admirably done his work of 
telling the biography of Dr. Prasad. - 
P. R. Sen 


BENGALI 


SISIR-BINDU: By Samir Kumar Gupta, 
Distributors: Sadharan Publishers, 6, Bankim 
Chatterjee Street, Calcutia, Price Re. 1. 


Poems rich in thought-content as well 
as in expression. Like the sunlit dew drops 
of the morning they reflect the varying 
colours of the Playful Infinite. A careful 
reader will particularly like the profundity 
of note attended with sobriety and restraint. 

D. N. Mookerjea 


HINDI 


VESHYA (A Problem Poem): By B. K. 
Narayan. Published by Champa Narayan} 
1/1A, Ray Lane, Calcutta-7. December, 1958. 
Price 80nP. 


It is a long poem of more than 400 lines 
on a simple subject—the prostitute—full of 
bitter hatred against the great social evil but 
pointing finger at the men responsible for 
it. Where is the time for the victim of 
the evil to think of herself, to express the 
bitter anguish which wells up from her 
depths? She must sell herself again and 
again to satisfy human lust—for a few 
pieces of silver, must have a_ smile and 
ready embrace for everybody that chooses 
to come and take her. And society looks 
on, satisfied that her moral(?) drain is 
working all right, and that the so-called 
purity of society is not impeached. Now 
through various bodies from the Lok-Sabha 
down to the inmost depths of Homo Sapiens 
has been raised acry of reform—a cry 
which the poor slaves will be powerless to 
resist as ever, but to what end! to what end! 

A poem of passion and strength of 
execution. 


P. R. Sen 


~ 
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GUJARATI 


(1) BHAKT PRAHLAD: By Vamanrao 
Pati, B.A., LL.B. Pp. 64. Price As. 4. 


(2) GAJENDRA MOKSH: By —Do—. 
Pp, 77. Price As. 6, 


(3) Jadabhalel: By —Do—, Pp. 47. 
Price As, 3. 
(4) SHRI SHUK DEVJI: By —Do—. 
Pp. 64. Price As. 4. 
(5) BHAKT KAVI RAHIM AND 
7 ia By Anwar Afevan. Pp. 90, Price 
8. 4, 


(6) SAIN DIRI DARWESH: By —Do—. 
Pp. 55, Price As. 4. 


(7) KAVI DIN DAYAL GIRI: 


By 
—-Do-—-. Pp, 47. Price As. 4. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY 
By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents ‘the central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. 
answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age—social, political, economic, 


and spiritnal. 


Says the author, ‘It is ri awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity.’ 


CONTENTS 
The Philosophy of Eternal Religion; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 
The Charm of The Gita; The Avatara as History—Maker ; 
Divinity ; The Personality of Shri Krishna; The message of Shri Krishna ; 
Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; The Greatness of Shankaracharya ; 
Ramakrishna and The Universal Religion; Swami Vivekananda ; Sarada Devi, 
The Holy Mother ; Shri Narayana Guru—An Appreciation 
Part Two : Science, Democracy, and Religion ; Religion and The Spirit of Enquiry ; 
The Administrator in a Welfare State; Law, 
The Indian Ideal of Womanhood 


Neatly printed and excellently got up 
244-vi 
4 WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUITA 13 


Part One: 


Role of Religion in Politics ; 
Society, and The Citizen ; 


Crown Octavo Pages : 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 


“dd 


(8) DHRUVA AKHYAN: Pp. 80. Price 
‘8 SY 


All published by the Society for the En- 
couragement of Cheap Lntterature and prin‘edt 
at Ws own press| Ahmedabad. Card Bocrd 
Covers. Some illustrated. (1951). 


This set of eight works is mainly hio- 
graphical and comprises the: lives and life-we rk 
of several saints, some of them mystical, sc'uc 
of them Muslims. The last book consist. ci 
the poems of two old Gujarati poets, Kalide- 
Dhruva Akhyan and Description of Kalia 1, 
(Iron Age) by Krishnaram, and a few dce.o- 
tional songs of Surdas, Gangaram, etc. 


K. M. 3 


It is an 
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Price: Rs. 3 
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The Realism of Bertrand Russell 

Dr. S. N. L. Shrivastava, writes in The 
Aryan Pata: 

A very prominent name in modern 
realism is Bertrand Russell. Russell has 
beer. considerably influenced by Moore. It is 
not possible, within the limits of this short 
essiy, to give even the briefest summary of 
the many important doctrines associated 
witr. the name of Bertrand Russsell, who is 
one of the most influential thinkers of the 
day and has had a following far beyond the 
borders cf his own country. I can do no 
mere than put down here in a few words the 
gis; of the empirico-realistic theory which 
he has developed regarding the nature and 
reality of the external world by what he 
calls the “logical-analytic” method. 

Russell is a robust realist who will not 
yield to any suggestion, coming from any 
quarter whatsoever (modern physics in- 
cluded), that would deny reality to ihe 
wcrld perceived by our senses. He always 
ho.ds suspect mysticism, which purports to 
de-y the reality of the sense-world. 

“The mystic (he writes), so long as he 
mezely reports a positive revelation, can- 
no be refuted; but when he denes reality 
to objects of sense, he may be questioned 
as to what he means by ‘reality’, and may 
be asked how their unreality follows from 
the supposed reality of his supersensible 
world.” 

Even the discrepancy between the 
warld-picture of modern physics and that 
of everyday sense-experience does not 
de‘er him from his robust realistic stand. 
To quote his words again : 

“The discrepancy between the world of 
physics and the world of sense .... will 
be found to be more apparent than real, 
ari it will be shown that whatever there 
is reason to believe in physics can* probably 
be interpreted consistently with the reality 
o: sense-data.” 

To understand Russell’s theory of our 
kzowlecge of the external world, we start 
with the question: What do we directly 
perceive in the quter world? “Sense-data,” 
ic Russell’s answer. There is another word 
which he uses: “sensiQilia.” “Sense-data are 
nct different from sensibilia except in ‘ this, 


that, while the former are given to a mind 
or consciousness, the latter are not. A 
sensible becomes a sense-datum by being 
given to a mind or consciousness: 

“T shall give the name sensidilia to 
those objects which have the same metaphysical 
and physical status as sense-data, without 
necessarily being data to any mind. Thus 
the relation of a ‘sensible to a sense-datum 
is like that of a man to a husband: a man 
becomes a husband by entering into the 
relation of marriage, and similarly a 
sensible becomes a sense-datum by  enter- 
ing into the relation of acquaintance.” 

The sense-data are physical in the sense 
of being the primary data physics has to 
deal with: they are not subjective or 
mental; but they are, as Russell says, 
“physiologically subjective,” being causally 
dependent on the sense-organs, the nerves 
and the brain. Now, what is the relation 
of the sense-data to the thing? The thing 
is not a “substance’ or a substratum 
underlying the sense-data. The thing is, 
Russell says—and here is his distinctive 
theory—a “logical construction” out of the 
appearances we call sense-data. The “thing” 
inferred as an entity apart from the class 
of its appearances was, according to 
Russell, an invention of prehistoric meta- 
physicians. The supreme maxim of his own 
scientific philosophizing is: “Whenever 
possible, logical constructions are to be 
substituted for inferred entities.” Another 
thing to be noted in this connection is that, 
though the sense-data are not mental, they 
do not persist unchanged after ceasing to 
be sense-data, and Russell sees no incom- 
patibility between the two statements. 

Now, Russell’s realism is met with a 
challenge. If sense-data are all that we 
perceive and if they are not mental but 
physical, how is it that different people 
have different sense-data in the same place? A 
table, for example, placed in a room 
appears to one observer as having a rect- 
angular surface and to another as having a 
surface with two obtuse angles and twa 
acute angles, to one as brown and to 
another as white and shiny, and so on. 
Russell says that all these appearances are 
not “in the same place.” They are in the 
private spaces of the different percipients. 
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‘The question, therefore, of combining 
what we call different appearances of the 
same thing in the same place does not 
arise, and the fact that a given object 
appears to different spectators to have 
different shapes and colours affords no 
argument against the physical reality of 
all these shapes and colours.” 

Kach percipient carries his own private 
space with him, for he sees the world from 
his point of view or perspective. The 
perspective spaces of different individuals 
are all different from one another, arid each 
is, In relation to others, self-closed, like 
Leibnitz’s monad, which has no windows 
that open outwards. The one all-embracing 
physical space in which the different per- 
spective spaces are ordered is, according to 
Russell, different from them. It, again, is 
not a datum of experience but a logical 
construction. The one all-embracing time 
is also a logical construction. 

A few words about Russell’s attitude 
towards religion, and I shall have done 
with this outline of his thought. Here is a 
clear-cut and unambiguous statement by 
Russell on the subject : 

“T am myself a. dissenter from all 
known religions, and I hope that every 
kind of religious belief will die out. I do 
not believe that, on balance, religious be- 
lief has been a force for good.’ Although 
I am prepared to admit that in certain 
times and places it has had some good 
effects, 1 regard it as belonging to the in- 
fancy of human reason, and to a stage of 
development which we are’ now outgrow- 
ing 3? 






















Russell here is in line with what Freud 
has maintained in his Future of an Illusion. 
That in all institutional religions there are 
dogmas, and superstitious beliefs which 
cannot stand the test of reason and science 
will be admitted by all’ thinking people. 
But is religion simply these and nothing 
more? Is there not a specific religious 
experience, sti generis, self-authenticated 
and veridical? What, in other words, can 
about the validity of mystical 
experience? 

Russell has expressed his views on the 
matter in one of his well-known essays in 
ysticism and Logic. Space will not per- 
if me to deal with all the points he has 
iscussed therein. I only wish to suggest 
ere that what Russell takes to -be the 
ssential meaning of mysticism or mysti- 
11 


td 


cal experience is far from being sich. ! 
quote some statements from the essay 1 
mentioned to illustrate my point. kere is 
one: “Mysticism is, in essence, little more 
than a certain intensity and depth o° feel- 
ing in regard to what is believed abour 
the universe.” In another place he identi- 
fies it with a certain kind of “insign”.” 
which, though genuine, “untested ani t1- 
supported, is an insufficient guaranit2o 
truth.” Intuition also is identifiec cv 
Russell with a certain ordinary kind 1: 
insight, as the example given by h | 
makes it clear: 

“Intuition is seen at its best where it is 
directly useful, for example, in rega:d 
other people’s characters and dispoti k. i 
eer Apart from self-knowledge, ore «. 
the most notable examples of intuiticn 3 
the knowledge people believe themselv2s i. 
possess of those with whom they aie ic 
love: the wall between different person. 
lities seems to become transparent, an: 
people think they see into another so.l ¢- 
into their own. Yet deception in such casc > 
is constantly practised with success; an‘ 
even where there is no intentional de-ep 
tion, experience gradually proves, as a rulc. 
that the supposed insight was illusory, 1nc 
that the slower, more groping method: o: 
the intellect are in the long run ror: 
reliable.” 

It is evident that Russell is talking » 
anything but mystical insight or intuition, 
properly so called. The mystical intuiti ». 
properly so called, is not only some sort ¢. 
premonition or insight which may tir: 
out to be true or false or may be requiie’! 
to be corroborated subsequently by reasc1 - 
ing, but is in itself; as the Yoga Suira p its 
it, a vitam-bhara prajna or “a truth-fill on 
gnosis.” 

I cannot dwell here at length on tiv 
nature and grounds of validity of religiois 
experience but I would simply content m; 
self with remarking here in passing tha: 
any evaluation or criticism of religious e: 
perience which fails to take note of i: 
specific—what Dr. Otto has happily style? 
its “numinous’—nature, is simply besic* 


the point. Religious experience must [E: 
evaluated and interpreted in terms c: 
categories peculiar to it, and anyon: 


familiar with such an experience wi.l 
readily agree- with Dr. Otto that “‘Holines:’ 
—‘the holy’—is a category of interpretatio: 
and valuation peculiar -to the sphere o: 
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relision,” and that there is an “ ‘extra’ in 
the meaning of ‘holy’ above and beyond 
the meaning of goodness” (in the purely 
eth_2zal sense of the term). Regarding this 
nurm.nous experience, Otto has rightly 
observed : 

“This mental state is perfectly suz generis 
anc. irreducible to any other; and there- 
forz, like every absolutely primary and 
elementary datum, while it admits of being 
discussed, it cannot strictly be defined. 
Trere is only one way to help another to 
an understanding of it. He must be guided 
an: led on by consideration and discussion 
of :-he matter through the ways of his own 
mad, until he reach the point at which 
‘tL= numinous’ in him perforce begins to 
St to start into life and into conscious- 
ness. 

Again: ae. 

“It issues from the deepest foundation 
oO cognitive apprehension that the soul 
pcssesses and, though it of comes into being 
ir anc amid the sensory data and 
é€npirical material of the natural world and 
cznnot anticipate or dispense with those, 
vit it does not arise out of them, but only 
ky their means. They are the incitement, 
tre stimulus, and the ‘occasion’ for the 
tuminous experience to become astir, and, 
it. so doing, to begin—at first with a naive 
immediacy of reaction—to be interfused 
i2.d interwoven with the present world of 

ansuous experience, until becoming 
siadually purer, it disengages itself from 


ais and takes its stand in absolute contrast: 


so at 
itdology m the Berlin Humboldt University 


{Tiltrud Ruestau observes in The Indian 
Pevew: 

For the former Indological Seminary of 
‘ne Berlin Humboldt University which is 
‘cday directed by Prof. Dr. Walter Ruben, 
a new designation has been introduced, 
mamely that of Indian Science. This new 
serm is to demonstrate that the old desig- 
nation and conception of Indology is no 
longer broad enough to cover all subjecis 
in this line which are to be taught and 
researched both due to the development of 
sciences and due to the development of 
India herself. Thus the old purely philo- 
logical tasks of Indology have been re- 
placed by a universal study of India. The 
scientists and students in the German 
Democratic Republic endeavour to form a 
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clear idea of the significant and interesting 
development of present-day India on a 
historical basis. In view of such compre- 
hensive tasks it goes without saying that 
a merely philological interpretation of 
texts can no longer be in the centre of 
research and teaching. Today rather ins- 
tructive lectures which give a survey on 
the most different problems of India are 
in the foreground. Naturally also the 
scientific text interpretation, such as the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavadgua, etc., is duly 
considered. 

It becomes obvious from the tasks of 
the institute that its main attention is 
devoted to the research of the great and 
new development of Independent India. 
There are friendly relations between the 
German Democratic Republic and _ the 
Republic of India. Thus also the scientists 
and students of the Berlin Institute for 
Indian Science are keenly interested in 
following up and studying the cultural, 
social and economic development of India 
which freed herself successfully from the 
British colonial yoke. They heartily wel- 
come every success in this new develop- 
ment. Formerly Indology was limited to 
the mere interpretation of texts in the 
whole of Germany. Today the Berlin 
Institute for Indian Science has fully over- 
come the horizon of the “ivory tower” of 
the German orientalists of the past. 

On the other hand, the research of 
problems of old India is by no means 
neglected, the’ more so as the GDR endea- 
vours to continue the long famous tradition 
of Germany in this line! Thus, for instance, 


‘one student is charged with continuing the 


research work about the Turfan Frag- 
ments after having been duly prepared for 
this difficult work. The schedule of 
lectures covers the scientific interpretation 
of the history of ancient India, as well as 
of the ancient Indian philosophy and 
literature by way of texts, furthermore 
Indian ethnography and a number of 
lectures and exercises dealing with the 
more modern history of India, especially 
as from 1870/80. Thus one lecture is held 
on the . economic development of India 
during the colonial period; another lecture 
is devoted to India’s contemporary history. 
Furthermore, the students at the institute 
engage in the study of Hindi literature and 
modern Indian philosophy. This series of 
lectures on Indian philosophy was initiated, 
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by the study of the philos «ohical concep- 
tions of Sarvapalli Radhzkrishnan, the 
great Indian philosopher cnd statesman, 
during one term. In respeccive seminaries 
his works, as far as the~ are available 
here, are thoroughly studiec. 

At the study of the students the 
linguistic lessons have a lerge share. A 
five years’ study of Hindi is obligatory for 
all the students of the inst-ute; over and 
above, each student has to earn a second 
modern Indian language, rcostly Bengali. 
Also the Sanskrit lessons are given broad 
scope. The students are caught Indian 
linguistic history ranging from the Vedic 
language to Hindi, that is to cay, lessons in 
sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhrnsha, ancient 
Hindi, Hindi, Bengali, and Jrdu are held. 
Unfortunately the Institute .s not able to 
teach other modern Indian languages he- 
sides Hindi, Bengali and Urd:, as in spite of 
the great interest in this lir>, there is not 
yet teacher for such other Iznguage at the 
disposal of the institute. The linguistic 
lessons in the modern Inzian languages 
are directed almost exclusi~ely by Indian 
guests. Thus we are thanzful to Pandit 
Shastri from Santiniketan who comes 
from Leipzig to Berlin once = week to give 
lessons in Hindi and ancien: Hindi. 

Problems of modern Inia are in the 
centre of the research wor: of the insti- 
tute. Thus the director of the institute 
endeavours to elaborate an znalysis of the 
modern Indian novels. Furthermore a 
critical review on Romesh Chandra Dutt is 
being elaborated, the role =f Sanskrit in 
modern India is being exe nined and an 
essay on the philosophical conceptions of 
Tilak and Vivekananda is b-ng prepared. 


Some important scientific re-earch work is 


devoted to Gandhi. One of the colleagues 
of the institute, an ethnc-ogist, mainly 
examines the development -<f the Indian 
village. 

Parts of these works are iJevoted to the 
preparation of the Internatioral Orientalists’ 
Congress which is to be hel* in Leningrad 
in 1960. Thus also the Berl xn Institute for 
Indian Science is being faced with great 
tasks which it tries to solvz by collective 
research work. 

Naturally our institute a.so participates 
in the preliminary works for a deeper 
study on Tagore which is “evoted to the 
international Tagore Memor al Year and is 
being prepared in the GDR 


‘work of the 


Naturally this new orientation of 
institute is quite a difficult task. Ms)» 
ally at the beginning many difficu'’ 
have to be overcome so as to render 
institute fully success! 
Above all, there is a shortage of the k: 
material on important research sec 
Thus, for instance, the institute docs | 
dispose of a complete edition of Ru . 
Chandra Dutt’s work; there is no mat: 
available on the Ramakrishna Jii-~ 
which is required so as to elaborate a ¢ 
cal review on Vivekananda, and 11: 
other documents are lacking as well. 

These difficulties are mainly du: 
the fact that the library of the Indol.: 
seminary was destroyed in World W: 
so that a completely new library had t 
established past 1945. In spite of 
difficulties the Institute for Indian Sci. 


could already record quite a numhe. -- 


successes in its work. 
Above all, the colleagues of the 1. 
tute are interested in the results of 
latest Indian research. Naturally 
Indian scientists themselves are pred.si 
to inform the scientific world about im 
ant and new events in their country. — 
the members of the institute in 53. 
would be interested to Know, for iusii: 
the conception about Romesh Chandra 1°. 
which investigations about modern ' 
philosopy have been made, which im, 
ance is attributed to Vivekananda 1° 
respect, etc. The colleagues of the Inst. 
for Indian Science would most warml 
come a close co-operation with Jr: - 
scientists. Naturally the scientists « 
certain nation can best research their 
country; thus the most remarkable co - 
bution in the field of Indian science ‘. 
be expected from India today; at the + 
time we are also interested in the opi. 
of others on the new development 11 ' 
German Democratic Republic. Thus 
hope that also in India people will be 
rested in the work of the Institute 
Indian Science of the Berlin Hum}: 
University. Just by such an excharr 
ideas one’s own experience is esscnt. 
enriched. Above all, the study oc! 
scientific conceptions of the scientists (- 
the other country serves the mutual unc: 
standing of the people of our two county - 
—which in fact is the noblest task of c 
institute. 
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Material and Cultural Standard ~ 
of New Bulgaria 


The following are some excerpts from a 
balletin named Fifteen Years of People’s Rule 
iy Bulgaria, published in 1959 by Foreign Lan- 
enages Press, Sofia: 


In a socialist society the national in- 
come is created by the toil of millions of 
ceople, freed from exploitation, working 
in the field of material production. Coming 
f-om the people, it belongs to the people. 
socialism precludes the existence of un- 
earned incomes. The growth and distri- 
kution of the national Income in Bulgaria 
is in line with the basic aim of socialist 
troduction, i., to achieve an ever-rising 
Il ving standard. That is why the national 
iacome is used to meet the personal and 
family needs of those participating in so- 
cialist production, to expand public pro- 
cuction, to promote the progress of 
science and culture; to improve the public 
lealth services, to cover the expenses for 
<n administration defending the interests 
cf the working people. The bigger the 
rational income, the greater the possibi- 
lities of carrying out constructive socialist 
ectivities on a massive scale and of allocat- 
ing large funds to the promotion of the 
people’s welfare. 

The impressive all-round economic 
cevelopment in the heroic years of the 
two Five-Year Plans gave a powerful 
impetus to the national income of socialist 
Bulgaria. 

Within fifteen years of peoples rule, 
Bulgaria’s national income increased al- 
inost 2.5 times. As estimated in the plan 
ior the economic leap forward, in 1959 the 
national income is to rise by 50 per cent, 
as compared “with 1957, by 1962 it is to 
double and by 1965 it is to treble. National 
er capita income’in 1957 was 86 per cent 


above the 1939 figure. From 1948 to 1957 
the national income increased at an annual 
rate of about 9 per cent, as compared with 
a 4.4 per cent increase during the 1931-39 
period. The growth of the national income 
is not only due to the systematic increase 
of the productive forces and of production, 
but also to the larger number of those 
working in the field of material produc- 
tion. During the Second Five-Year Plan 
80 per cent of the national income resul- 
ted from the higher growth of labour 
productivity and 20 per cent from the 
greater number 'of hands employed. 
Having “in mind that the proper distribu- 
tion of man-power between the field of 
material production and the non-productive 
field is of great economic importance, the 
need to streamline the administrative ap- 
paratus and slash its cost, stripping it of 
everything superfluous and increasing its’ 
efficiency, is considered to be a matter of 
the utmost concern. ; 


The welfare of the masses depends not 
only on the production but also on the 
distribution of the national income. 
Though in capitalist Bulgaria the absolute 
figure of the national income was rising, 
due to the capitalist way of distribution 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
were doomed to pauperization and de- 
prived. of the most elementary living 
conditions. Thus in 1939, for instance, the 
bourgeoisie appropriated 72 per cent of-the 
national income coming from industry, 
while only 28 per cent went to the work- 
ing class. This once more illusirates the 
unenviable condition of the Bulgarian 
people prior to 1944. 


In socialist Bulgaria an average of 78 
per cent of the national income goes to 
meet the needs of the population, while 
the remaining 22 per cent go to promote 
the further development of the socialist 
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economy, science, the arts, public health 
and so forth. 

In Bulgaria every citizen has the right 
to work. The feeling that he is working 
for himself and for his socialist country, 
not for an exploiter, is a powerful incen- 
tive for the working man in socialist 
Bulgaria, inspiring him to feats of heroic 
labour. In 1948 the pay-roll included 629,204 
workers; in 1952 it grew to 1,015,873 and 
in 1957 to 1,339,021, i.e., 2.2 times more than 
in 1948 and 1.4 times more than in 1952. 
This regular trend of rising employment 
in the different branches of the national 
economy bears convincing testimony to the 
ever-increasing capacity of the socialist 


economy to absorb man-power. The 
people’s government does its utmost 
to raise the cultural level and _ the 


technical skills of the working people. The 
modernly-equipped industry, the mechaniza; 
tion of agriculture, the new building 
techniques require a highly qualified per- 
sonnel. For its reason thousands of indus- 
trial workers, co-operative farmers em- 
ployees and intellectuals are now working 
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systematically to improve their technical 
skills and qualification. The working people 
in Bulgaria take a keen interest in the in- 
crease of the gross national product and 


national income, since this bears directly 


on their rumuneration and their way 0) 
life. As a matter of fact, this is the effect 
of the economic law on distribution accord- 
ing to the effort put into the work, a law 
harmoniously combining public and pei- 
sonal interests. The wage fund for th: 
whole of national economy in 1957 hes 
more than trebled as compared to the 194& 
figure. The decree of the Government 1: 
raise the wages and salaries of low-pali 
workers and employees played an im- 
portant role in “inereasing the averag< 
annual income of workers and employecs 
It goes without saying that in the 
future the people’s government is to pur- 
sue its policy of further reducing the retai! 
prices of consumer goods. The materiz: 
condition of pensioners was improved col:- 
siderably. Pregnant women and mothers 
were also benefited by the new measures. 
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was lengthened from 90 to 120 days. 
N-Dreover, they got their full salary during 
tl:s period. 

In new Bulgaria the growing purchas- 
ing power of the masses is a mighty 
stmulus for the further growth of output 
Oo consumer goods. More and more 
p oducts, once considered a luxury, are 
n-w with the growth of the general well- 
being becoming necessities for the broad- 
e : strata of the people. The per capita 
iizrease in consumer goods is most strik- 
i 3. Thus, for example, in 1989 Bulgaria 
p-oduced 5.4 cotton fabrics per head of 
tL2 population, whereas in 1956 this figure 
rose to 18.7 (measured in meters); the 
otput of woolen fabrics rose respectively 
fr 2m 0.8 to 1.7m; of meat—from 7.9 to 14.1 
k:; of tinned goods—from 7.7 10 ‘284 kg; 
o flour from 112 to 210 kg; of rice—from 
2- to 4.0 kg; of sugar—-from 4.0 to 14 kg,, 
e 23 qn per capita figures the Bulgarian 
p pulation consumes on the average more 
r :e than France, the Federal German 
IT’ public and Austria, and more fats than 
F:ance and Turkey. 

Ancther indicator of prime import- 
ace, conducive to the betterment of the 
niterial standards of the people, is the 
e-owing purchasing power of money. 
Curing the years of the Second Five- 
Yoar Plan the prices of consumer . goods 
which 


were reduced by 28 per cent, 
no ans taat one can buy now for only 
™  Jeva what cost 100 leva in 1952. 


' ye steady decrease of expenditures in 
i.e family budget on taxes, fees and 
s-rvices is a telling expression’ of the 
g:owing well-being of the working people. 
I- 1957 these expenditures amounted to 
oly 9.2 per cent of the working people’s 
t. cal income. 

During the years of people’s rule and 
ezoecially during the two Five-Year Plans 
eonstruction work greatly increased in 
s.:ope, including new houses, public baths, 
h tels, hospitals, rest homes, schools, thea- 
i:2s and parks. Many settlements were 
s.pplied with electricity, water and sew- 
a.e systems. The highway network was 
izaproved, motor vehicle transport and 
c:mmunications were fostered, etc. 

The Bulgarian village too had been 
renovated. 

Another indication of the impressive 
k.using construction in this country .is the 
f:.et that altogether new towns like .Dimi- 
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trovgrad, Madan, etc., have 
sprung up. 

Bulgaria’s post-war record in the ex- 
tension of water and sewage networks in 


towns and villages is also quite impressive. 


One of the greatest achievements of 
post-war Bulgaria are the measures for the 
health protection and social insurance of 
the working people. Medical services are 
now completely free of charge. No efforts 
cr means are spared to guarantee the 
health protection of the people, as well 
és to render prompt and skilled medical 
cid. The number of hospitals has increased 
continually, as did that of out-patient 
hospitals, polyclinics, maternity homes, 
nurseries, kindergartens and medical 
centres in villages and at industrial 
enterprises. Today there is not a single 
village without a health centre in Bulgaria, 
er at least without a midwife and medical 
assistant. Many medical workers, are now 
employed in the field of public health pro- 
isction. Bulgaria holds one of the first places 
in the world in the per capita number of 
physicians. Here one physician takes care 
cf 774 people, while in the capitalist 
countries of Europe one physician tends to 
cver 950 people. The Pharmaceutical 
Factory turns out over 400 different drugs 
end preparations, while the Plant for 
Medical Instruments supplies the hospitals, 
polyclinics and medical centres with instru- 
ments and equipment, produces about 200 
kinds of instruments and various equip- 
ment which used to be imported until 
recently. A series of Jabour-consuming 
processes have been mechanized and 
largely automated, mainly: in industries 
noxious to health. The water jet method 
was introduced in ore-mining as a means 
of combatting silicosis. Comfortable rest 
homes were created in the most picturesque 
parts of Bulgaria: the Black Sea coast, the 
Rila, Rhodope and Sredna Gora mountains, 
where working people can spend their paid 
ennual leave. Infant mortality too has 
dropped appreciably, thanks to the syste- 
matic measures for the health protection 
cf mother and child. . 

During the years of people’s rule the 


whole system of public education was re- 
formed. Education was even more closely 
associated with the needs of life and of 
socialist construction. The role of the 
teacher grew immensely. Devoid of rights, 


Rudozem, 
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humiliated and low-paid in the past, he now 
is an acknowledged organizer of educa- 
tional work and an educator of the young 
generation. The number of school teachers 
rose from 28,625 in the 1939/40 school year 
to 46,627 in the 1956/57 
The number of professors and lecturers at 
the higher establishments of learning rose 
from 453 to 3,026. 


Bulgarian science too. has made good 
progress during the years of people’s rule. 
It has its own glorious traditions and 
achievements in chemistry, mathematics, 
archaeology, linguistics, philosophy and 
natural sciences, whose qualities were 
appreciated only after the establishment 
of the People’s Government. New branches 
of science, non-existent in the not-too-dist- 
ant past, are now being created. In the 
past the Bulgarian Academy of Science, 
barely subsidized by the bourgeois _ state, 
was reduced to the role of a representative 
establishment. Now it has become a real 
centre of scientific work, with 34 research 


institutes in place of the few research esta-— 


blishments of the past. Bulgarian scientists 
are rendering valuable aid to the nation’s 
economy by working out problems on the 
improvement of technology and the organi- 
zation of industrial production, on raising 
crop yields and the productivity of live- 
stock, as well as on the production of new 
preparations and drugs. Geologists are 
lending a helping hand in the discovery, 
exploitation and utilization of the country’s 
natural resources. 


Botanists and biologists are making 
valuable studies on the flora and fauna. 
Agrobiologists and _  selectionists created 


scores of new sorts of farm crops adapted 
to local soil and climatic conditions. Bul- 
garia’s well-known scientists, Academician 
Hristo Daskalov and Associate 
Nikola Kolev produced a_ series of new 
sorts of wheat, rye, barley and other grains. 
Bulgarian science is developing not only in 
the research institutes and laboratories but 
also in the process of production, where 
bold creative ideas are born prompted by 
life and practice itself. 

During the years 
number of 
written. 

Bulgarian fine arts, sculpture, architec- 
ture, theatre and cinema, are making head- 
way as well. 


rule a 
were 


of people’s 
valuable fiction books 


School year. , 


Professor - 





Music has now become fully accessib v 
to the people and has won tremendous popul- 
larity amid the broad masses. Folk mus ¢ 
is an inexhaustible source from which Bul- 
garian composers and musicians draw ideas 

Up to 1944 there were only four staic 
libraries in Bulgaria. In 1957 the numbci 
of libraries, possessing more than 5) 
volumes each, amounted to 5,850. 


The library clubs occupy an eminc: 
place in the cultural life of this country 
These are a peculiar Bulgarian form «: 
cultural and educational activity amid thi 
broad masses, which have existed for ove: 
a century. In spite of terror, persecutio: 
and restrictions in the years of fascist dicti - 
torship, these clubs preserved their ow } 
organization.as unwavering bastions of ot - 
democratic traditions. The library clu. 
are not merely libraries and reading room .. 
but clubs conducting a most varied cultura 
educational, social and _ political activity. 
Thev comprise libraries, reading room- 
movie halls and lecture rooms, museums. . 
local centre of amateur art activities, 
radio centre, a centre of study circles, ci 
In short, they are a focus of the natior’ 
cultural life. 

The stage reached in Bulgaria’s sucl« 
and economic development and the nev 
big objectives, however, necessitated ney 
structural forms of state and econam!: 
management, 
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The reconstruction of the state appa- 
ratus and the economic management was 
acne in accordance with the principle of 
democratic centralism, which combines the 
central leadership of the unified socialist 
economy with the maximum initiative of 
tae local bodies and the participation of 
tae working people in the administration 
ci the state and the management of the 
esonomy. The administrative governmental 
centralization by industrial branches was 
zeplaced by the system of territorial 
~1anagement within the framework of the 
sdministrative and economic unit—tue 
=istrict. | 

The district. and municipal people’s 
councils which are elected local bodies of 
the socialist state are in charge of the 
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administration and economy of the district; 
they lead and control the economic produc- 
tion activity of the industrial enterprises, 
co-operative farms and other economic 
enterprises and organizations; they drait 
long-range and current plans for the 
district, guided by the overall economic 
plan and by the concrete proposals of the 
enterprises and the co-operative farms; 
they co-ordinate and combine the economic 
activity in branches and enterprises and 
among the districts themselves; they take 
measures on a district scale, which are be- 
yond the capacities of the industrial enter- 
prises and farms; they see to the develop- 
ment of techniques and the organization 
of production and labour, etc. 
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NOTES 


The China Debate 

The Lok Sabha has had a three-day 
long debate on the complicated issues 
following the Chinese incursions on our 
Himalayan territories. ‘The debates have 
resulted in some amount of clarification 
about the official attitude towards this 
challenge to India’s sovereignty. Even so 
we have as yet to get a clearer picture of 
the ultimate odds—for and/or against— 
the territories of the Indian Union being 
kept intact and our honour inviolate. 

-We have given, elsewhere in these 
notes, extracts from newspaper reports, 
which give the high lights of the first two 
days’ debates. We have deliberately left 
out the useless verbiage and the petulant 
and undignified sallies by our spokesmen 
on both sides. Indeed, even Pandit Nehru, 
despite his call for a clear direction from 
“the House” on the extremely grave issues 
involved, -indulged in. undignified and 
personal remarks on occasion. 

The debate ended with the unanimous 
acceptance of a motion approving and 
endorsing the Government’s policy in 
regard to the dispute with China. This 
acceptance followed an _ eighty-minute 
speech by. Pandit Nehru, winding up the 
debate. 

Pandit Nehru’s concluding speech was 
far clearer than his oration on the opening 
day. We are using the term “oration”, 
deliberately because the only other term 
we can think of is “homily”, there was so 
much about Peace, Non-alignment, World 
policy and Panch-sheel and so little about 


the crucial questions of India’s secvrity 
and independence in it. We have to thank 
the opposition, particularly | Acharya 
Kripalani and Sri Asoke Mehta, for b-ing- 
ing down to earth the thoughts of Pendit 
Nehru from the high heavens of world 
politics to the holy soil of our father and, 
which has been defiled by the intrusicn of 
an aggressor. 

A clearer and a firmer tone was ev deat 
in the concluding speech of Pandit N:hru, 
and it was evident that the remarks made 
by the leaders of the opposition had helped 
to clarify the issues. And with this 
clarification came some statements whicn 
were unambiguous and categoric. We have 
not got the full texts of the speech:s at 
the time of writing but the news-redorts 
are clear on most of the issues. 

There is recognition of the gravi-y of 
the situation in the statement: “Tf, 
unfortunately, the situation worsens, we 
shall have to be a nation in arms. Let 
there be no mistake about it. Every sngle 
activity and planning will have tc be 
conditioned by the major fact, that i; the 
struggle for life and death.” He also said, 
‘When the challenge comes and the dznger 
comes, we,cannot be complacent. We have 


to be wide awake and face it. Mean-vhile 
we have to steer a course avciding 
extremes.” 


Regarding the recent incursions b; the 
Chinese he said: 

“It seems to me a definite breaci of 
faith with a country which has tried to be 
friendly with them not only because of 
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the past but more so because of the present 
and the future.” 

He was equally clear when he said: 
“We have followed a certain policy. There 
is no question of appeasement. Certainly it 
(appeasement) is a policy which is objected 
to and disliked.” 

Pandit Nehru has followed up his 
speech in the Lok Sabha by statements, 
made by him while addressing a huge 
gathering at Ahmedabad, which add 
further light to the view taken by him of 
the situation. The Statesman’s reports contain 
the following : 

“Mr. Nehru said that although his 
government will try to solve the border 
dispute with China by peaceful means, the 
nation should be prepared for all contin- 
gencies, since this was a ‘question of life 
and death’ for India.” 

“War was a bad thing, but a fear 
psychosis would be suicidal. It was good to 
live, but a time came in a nation’s history 
when death was preferable to living with 
one’s head bent in submission.” 

We have had _ statements 
Defence Minister, particularly with regard 
to the stepping up of defence industrial 
potential, which show that the Government 
is now definitely aye to prepare for 
eventualities. 


But even after all these have been 
taken into consideration there are certain 
gaps left in our visualization of the 
Government’s stand. We understand fully 
that the whole picture cannot be revealed 
to the public for reasons of security or 
diplomacy. But even so, there are certain 
points, some essential questions, on which 
the people’s mind must be cleared of all 
doubt or uncertainty. Even in the China 
Debate, Pandit Nehru had put, in the 
beginning, more emphasis on the consider- 
ation of World Peace, Non-alignment, 
Neutralism, ete, than on the burning 
question of the defence of our land and 
the preservation of our hard-won Freedom. 
As for the Defence Minister, even taking 
for granted all the great qualities ascribed 
to him—not without any justification, we 
would like to add—by our Prime Minister, 
we have to say that he seems to be labour- 
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ing under two obsessions, one of neutralism 
and non-alignment at all costs, and the 
second the justification of his moves at 
the U. N. O. for the inclusion of China. 
Together with these we have statements 
like, “We shall defend ourselves to the 
best of our ability,” etc., and about obtain- 
ing defence equipment from abroad by 
paying for them, while strictly keeping 
aloof from all the world. Even in his latest 
statement, made at Ishapore Metal and 
Steel Factory on the morning of Novem- 
ber 29, he is reported to have stated 
again—according to the Statesoan—that 
the day India went in for military alliances, 


she would begin to lose her independence, 
and further again, “whoever came from 
across the border would be resisted 


to the best of the country’s ability.” 

With all due deference to Mr. Menon’s 
wisdom, we would venture to say that the 
first illogical statement, connecting military 
alliances of any kind with the inexorable 
consequence of losing our independence, is based 
more on the particular inhibitions under 
which he and his Prime Minister labour, 
than on any historical foundation whatso- 
ever. As regards the second statement, 
that of resisting aggression “to the best of 
the country’s ability,” it is disturbing in 
the extreme. Is the country going to be 
sacrificed, in the event of that “ability” not 
being found adequate, just like a saiz on a 
funeral pyre, to prevent Mr. Menon and 
Pandit Nehru from losing face before the 
comity of Nations? 


We have no claims to supernatural 
wisdom. But the history of all the con- 
quests of India by the foreign invaders 
that “came from across the borders,” is the 
history of similar inhibitions and obsessions 
on the part ofthe defenders, together with 
that of treachery from within. We know, 
and ithe country knows, that both these 
factors, one leading to isolationalism, and 
the other to betrayal, are present today to 
a most alarming degree. 

We would like, therefore, a plain 
statement, from Pandit Nehru, that nothing 
shall be allowed to stand in the way of the 
preservation of the integrity of our soil and 
of our. Independence, no “isms” or meta- 
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physical considerations, however 
foundly conceived and stated. 

We are expecting a friend to visit us, 
a friend whose country has extended 760 
crores worth of aid, without any attached 
conditions whatsoever. We do not suggest 
any alignment, alliance or pact, but we 
believe that if Pandit Nehru would discuss 
the situation frankly with him, out of 
record, without any obligation and with- 
out reservations, he would gain far 
more, than from his own advisers, 
in the way of a clear idea of the problems 
that face us and of the wherewithal, in 
armament, logistics and security measures 
that would be needed to solve them. If 
there be war, and the initiative be always 
left to the aggressor, as it is today, then we 
are bound to lose in the long run, if we put 
fetters on our freedom of action by all 
kinds of inhibitions, however profound 
their metaphysical premises. 


pro- 


Indian Reverses 

India seems to be in a period of suffer- 
ing international reverses. The incursions 
on the northern border have of course been 
the greatest jolt which tends to over- 
shadow others which are not of such great 
importance at the moment. But if we 
continue in our failure to see the reality 
behind what is apparent as we did in 
formulating our relationship with China, 
there is little doubt that the future will 
have in store for us many surprises which 
will be no less shocking. India’s failure to 
secure a seat in two organs of the United 
Nations is a matter for the most serious 
concern not so much for the disappoint- 
ment caused as for reasons operating be- 
hind that failure. There have been 
occasions when India was deprived of her 
legitimate share of authority and respon- 
sibility in the United Nations on account 
of block rivalry. People here quite 
correctly refused to be swayed by those 
adverse votes. The matter, to the country’s 
misfortune, is different this time. India’s 
failure to get in the Economic and Social 
Council or in the UN advisory committee 
on administrative and budgetary questions. 
has openly been ascribed to her estrange- 
ment from many members of the. un- 
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committed Afro-Asian bloc. If the policy 
is not adequate even to retain the friend- 
ship we have with countries who have 
traditionally been our friends, it evidently 
deserves the closest scrutiny and reapprai- 


sal. §.S. 
Naga Problem 
The Naga problem has defied a satis- 


factory solution for over twelve years. The 
demand for a separate Nagaland to function as 
an independent State was evidently too pre- 
posterous to be accepted. But if the real pro- 
blem was an alternative between this demand 
and the straightforward offer of a really satisfy- 
ing place for the Nagas in the Indian Union 
the solution of the problem would certainly not 
have taken so long to come. ‘There was an 
evident failure to wean away the allegiance ol 
the general body of Nagas from the disruptive 
elements. 
the 


It is admittedly not easy to assess 
official claims for a success of the policy 
towards the Nagas. It is stated that 


the number of rebel Nagas is now less than 
1,500 whereas some ten years ago it was 10,000. 
People in many areas are reported to have 
“disowned” the rebel Nagas. The Governor of 
Assam also had stated during the last budget 
session of the State Assembly that the Naga 
area had heen ‘quiet? except for ‘minor’ 
incidents. Yet about the beginning of October, 
the Indian Army encountered one of the most 
determined onslaughts of the Naga rebels, at 
Chakasang of Kohima district in the Naga 
Hills-Tuensang area. Official circles main- 
tained a significant silence over this affair 
which is believed to be the biggest hostile 
ambush within the past four years resulting, as 
it inflicted, in the second highest (nine) 
casualties in the army, since the troubles had 
started in the Naga Hills. 

It is against this sombre background that 
the second Naga people’s convention assembled 
at Mokokchung to work out a permanent solu- 
tion of the Naga problem. ‘There seems to have 
occurred an initial hitch which had Ied 
the Chakasang Naga _ representatives to with- 
draw from the deliberations of the Sclect 
Committee. News about the +conference has 
been very much scanty because of the refusal 
to alloy the newspaper reporters not only to 
cover the convention but even to visit Mokok- 
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churg, the official] explanation being that the 
Nagus do not like newspaper reporters. 


The convention, which was in session 
from October 22 to 26, adopted a 16-point 
drait constitution to form the basis of nego- 
tiations with the Government of Indig for the 
finn. Naga settlement. The proposals envisage 
the formation of a separate Nagaland within 
the Indian Union, the restoration of peace, 
the further extension of the period of the 
general pardon to the underground Nagas, and 
the release of all political prisoners in the 
Nega areas. The proposed Nagaland, covering 
about 6,300 miles of territory lying on the 
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Before the actual discussions between the 
Naga representatives and the Government can 
take place, the Nagas will have to decide upon 
the composition of the committee that is 
to represent them in the discussions. In coming 
to a decision, the Government will have to bear 
in mind the utter impossibility of allowing the 
present uncertainties to continue in a part 
which is strategically one of the most impor- 
tant areas as also the moral obligation of a 
democratic government to respect the wishes of 
the people within the framework of national 
unity. 

s. 8. 


strztegic far eastern part of India with a total. Demand for New States 


poaulation of over four lakhs, will comprise 
the Naga Hills-Tuensang area with twenty- 
two district Naga tribes speaking two different 
diszects. It will be headed by a Governor with 
a council of ministers elected by, and respon- 
sib_e to, a popularly-elected legislature which 
wll have supreme voice over all matters con- 
nected with cultural and tribal] affairs of the 
Negas. No Act of Parliament touching these 
matters can be effective without the concur- 
rence of this Naga council. A working com- 
nuitee consisting of two or three members from 
ecvh tribe is to be constituted for conducting 
n: zotiations with the underground Naga leaders 
te facilitate whose movement the convention 
has urged for the relaxation of security 
measures, the results of the negotiation are to 
be made known by the end. of November, 


Following this convention, Dr. Inkongliba 
Ao, who presided over the convention, has 
mide an extensive tour of the Naga areas to 
assure the situation and generally apprise the 
people of the decisions reached at ‘the conven- 
tion. Discussions are also stated to have 
taken place in Kohima and other places in the 
Naga Hills among Naga leaders themselves 
end underground Nagas on those, peints. Dr. 
+9 also has had preliminary discussions with 
General Shrinagesh, the Governor of Assam, 
who is in direct charge of the administration 
o: the Naga areas, about the future adminis- 
trative set up of the proposed Nagaland. 
-ceanwhile, Shri P. N. Luthra, Commissioner 
o2 the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area has also had 
sonsultations with ¢the Central Government 
aver these latest developments. 


-New Delhi met in the first week of Nevem- 


The prospects of the bifurcation of the 
Bombay State have led many to raise the 
ery fcr the creation of new States. The 
call for a Punjabi Suba has been renewed 
by Master Tara: Singh. There is a strong 
sentiment among a section of ‘the 
Mahazashtrians for a separate Vidarbha 
State. The Delhi Pradesh Congress 
Committee’s political conference, meeting 
in Delhi on November 19 passed a resolu- 
tion demanding the establishment of a 
full-fledged State Government in Delhi. 
There has.also been a demand for extend- 
ing the boundaries of the Himachal 
Pradesh by incorporating certain areas of 
Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. An adjourn- 
ment motion was moved in the Himachal | 
Territorial council on November 19 to 
discuss the situation arising out of the 
hunger-strike of Shri Satyadev -Bushahri, 
convenor of the Vishal Himachal Samiti, 
in the council compound. 

Earlier, an “all-party” 
















convention in 


ber end formed a committee, with Mr. S.K. 
D. Faliwal of Uttar Pradesh as President 
and Shri Sher Singh of Punjab as 
Secretary to pursue the proposal for the 
formation of a Vishal Haryana State, in- 
cluding the Western districts of Uttar 
Pradesh, the Hindi-speaking areas of 
Panjab, the Alwar and Bharatpur Districts 
of Rajasthan and the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation. 


The arguments of the sponsors of the 
new.move were that the formation of th 
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cfoposed State was dictated by historicai, 
economic, and political considerations 
alike. The historical continuity of Delhi as 
a separate political entity had been dis- 
rupted by the British in 1658 as a measure 
of punishment to the patriotic people ot 
the region. Sardar K. M. Panikkar, they 
pointed out, in his minute of dissent to the 
report of the States’ Reorganization 
Commission had clearly stated the polit: 
cal and economic grounds on which the 
division of Uttar Pradesh was desirabie. 
fiven Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. Sher Singh added, had actively 
encouraged the idea of a partition of U.P. 
Last of all, the virtual decision to split up 
bilingual Bombay into two distinct Maha- 
rashtrian and Gujerati speaking areas left 
no sense in sticking to the bilingual 
principle only in the case of Punjab where 
the experiment of regional languages was 
a. demonstrated failure. The demand for a 
Vishal Haryana State comes as a reaffir 
mation of the fears expressed by Shri 
Pannikkar that the discontent of the 
people of the western parts of Uttar 
Pradesh about the state of things there 
was likely to gain grounds as time passed. 
“The argument put forward by some ot 
the MLA’s from the Western districts (of 
U.P.) in their memorandum submitted t 

Snri Panikkar said, “clearly shows 
that the claim of homogeneity and the 
Cesire of the different areas of U.P. to 
remain together have, to say the least, 
been overstated.” 

When the Government has dened to 
reopen the question of reorganistation of 
states with regard to Bombay, it should 
take the opportunity to review the 
minority views expressed in the Report of 
the S.R.C. to be assured that conditions 
now do not justify any rearrangement in 
any place. 


Ap 


S.S. 


oreign Capital and Indian Industries 


Before independence the. people in. India 
always opposed the inflow 22 foreign capital 
to this country, as if but for the foreign capital 
invested in this country, the indigenous capital 
would have played a more effective and efficient 


‘ 


role in the industrial development of the ¢ -un- 
try. That outlook dominated even after the 
attainment of independence. After indeden- 
dence the Government of India had to red fine 
its attitude to the inflow of foreign capital and 
the Indian industrialists -iried_to oppose by 
various means the inflow of foreign capital. As 
a result of the threat of socialism and the ovpo- 
sition by Indian industrialists, there was the 
repatriation of foreign capital on a large-s: ale. 
Industrialists in India thought at that <ime 
that if repatriation of foreign capital take: on 
a larger scale, they would step into these exist- 


ing concerns without much trouble and <hat 
actually happened. 
But now the thing is otherwise and t is 


being realised both by the industrialist. in 
India as well as by the authorities. And it is 
that ‘mere finance capital docs not create an 
industry nor does the acquisition and possession 
of an industry necessarily mean smooth  ail- 
ing. Entrepreneural piloting is an esseitial 


. basis of the successful functioning of an in lus- 


trial enterprise. Now the outlook is changed. 
Both the imdustrialists in India and also the 
Government of India are ardent in inviing 
foreign capital to this country, simply bec_use 
the indigenous capital has become stagnant and 
sterility has overcome the entrepreneural in:tia- 
tive of the industrialists of India: They carnot, 
start a new industry without the en-operation of 
foreign capital and foreign initiative. The -ack 
of technical knowledge on the part of the 
Indians is not the main hindrance towards the 
growth of industries’ in this country. The 
Private Sector lacks the foresight, initia ive 
and the courage to take the risk. In the post- 
independent era, nearly all big industries in the 
Private Sector in India have developed ci her 


solely by foreign capital or by Indian  carital 
in co-operation with foreign capital, 

The progress of the Indian capital a.onc 
in the field of industrial enterprises in his 


-country is iasignificant. Now the Government 


of India, has realised that the Private Sc ‘tor 
in India has not the ability to undertake repid 
industrialisation of the country. Retardation 
of industrial growth means increasing pov rly 
of the people and unemployment. The mixed 
economy which was regarded as just a passing 
phase a few years ago is now being regardec. to 
be the permanent phase ahd’ feature for scme 
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tune to come. Socialism is fast receding both 
in concept as well as in practice, Steps are now 
‘being taken by the. authorities to provide larger 
ineentives to the inflow of private foreign 
capital and also the foreign technical know- 
ledge. In his report to the Lok Sabha on his 
foreign tour, Sri Morarji Desai, the Union 
Finance Minister, said that he had made it clear 
to foreign private investors that India did not 
believe in nationalisation as a creed, and had, 
therefore, no programme of nationalisation as 
sush. This did not mean, however, that parti- 
cular industries would not be nationalised if 
public interest demanded it. Jn such an event 
compensation would be paid. He further said 
that there was no scope for apprehension on 
ths part of foreign investors, in regard to the 
scourity of their investments in India. To  re-= 
assure stich investors further, the Government 
ot India have expressed their readiness to con- 


sider entering into suitable agreements with 
those countries which had programmes for 
iMsuring investments of their nationals in 


fozelgn countries, in cases specially approved 
by both Governments concerned, against ex- 
propriation without payment of full compen- 
saaion. 

With a view to providing incentives to 
fcreign capital, the Government of India, will, 
it is reported, shortly negotiate with the U.S. 
Gavernment a scheme of incentives for 
increased flow of U.S. equity capital to India. 
T’=3 iMcentives will be in the form of repatria- 
tion guarantee of basic investments and profits, 
expropriation guarantee against possible 
niijionalisation and guarantee against war 
risks, India has already provided a great in- 
ccntive to the inflow of U.S. capital by enter- 
ing into an agreement on double taxation. The 
suarantee in respect of repatriation of the basic 
- investmenis and profits has already been given 
y the Government of India in its policy de- 
cleration on foreign capita] made in 1948. This 
guirantees in effect the convertibitity of the 
U.S. investments in this country into dollar 
payments in case of nationalisation by India. 
Under this policy declaration, American inves- 
tcrs in India are assured by the U.S. Govern- 
ment about the repatriation of the basic invest- 
ments along with ‘profits and assets into dollars. 

Under the agreement on guarantee against 


the 
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expropriation, the U.S. Government desires 
some kind of ga bilateral arrangement which 
will specifically indicate the quantum of com- 
pensation to be paid by India in the event of 
nationalisation. The Indian Constitution, how- 
ever, guarantees compensation in case of 
nationalisation, These reports indicate that the 
private indigenous capital has failed to do its 
part of the job. It may be recalled that in 1956, 
World Bank advised the then Finance 
Minister of India, to scrap socialism with a view 
to providing larger incentives to the inffow 9i 
private foreign capital. In the view of the 
World Bank at that time, the economic regene- 
vation of India will be accelerated by the inflow 
of private foreign capital. 
N.R. 


* "se "> a Soe ey ¢ ” 


International Development Association 


In the field of international develop- 
ment finance the World Bank occupies the 
apex position. It is the main international 
institution from which member-countries 
obtain financial assistance for their 
economic development and resources. Not- 
withstanding its creditable achievements 
since its inception, there are many limita- 
tions to its lending capacity and policy, and 
with a view to supplementing its activities 
the International Finance Corporation was 
set up a few years'ago. The IFC’s role is 
to render assistance to the industries in the 
private sector without requiring any 
guarantee of the government of the country 
wherein is situated the industrial enter- 
prise concerned. In other words, the IFC 
is - designed to bring about an effective 
flow of private capital through an inter- 
national organisation to the industries 
based on private initiative and enterprise. 


This year another organisation has 
been brought into being and this is known 
as the International Development Associa- 
tion. Both the International Finance Cor- 
poration and the International Develop- 
ment Association will function as affiliates 
of the World Bank. The IDA has been set 
up mainly on the initiative of the USA. 
Its main object is to help the under- 
developed countries in the task of raising 
their living standards. In recent years it is 
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being realised that the 
liquidity as well as the movement of 
capital has not been taking place on an 
equitable basis. When international liqui- 
dity is retarded, .concentration of gold 
holdings take place in certain countries 
beyond the needed level and as a result 
the surplus gold is immobilised. The in- 
crease in the share capital of the IMF and 
the IBRD was a step towards raising the 
liquidity of surplus gold holdings of 
member-countries. The setting up of the 
IDA is another step towards increasing the 
international liquidity. 

The capital of the International 
Development Association will -be $1,000 
million. Of this amount, nearly -three- 
fourths will be taken over by the developed 
countries, including Japan. The USA will 
subscribe $320 million and the U.K’s share 
will be $140 million. Thus, nearly, half the 
share capital will be subscribed by the 
USA and the U.K. In view of the fact that 
the -USA is losing heavily gold holdings 
in recent years, her contribution to the 
share capital of the IDA may be in the 
-form of non-convertible dollars. That is 
the quota of its cash can be available for 
purchasing U.S. goods in the USA. The 
establishment of the IDA has for the time 
being put off the scheme of the Common- 
wealth Development Bank. 

The main difference between the IFC 
and the IDA is that while the former is 
designed to render assistance to private 
enterprises in underdeveloped countries 
without requiring Government guarantee, 
the IDA will help industries in the publie 
sector of the member-countries for which 
loans will not be available from the World 
Bank. The IDA will thus complement the 
activities of the World Bank where the 
jatter is not in a position to render assis- 
tance. The International Development 
Association is an international pattern of 
the U.S. Development Loan Fund. It is 
being set up to lend at a low rate of 
interest for a fairly long period. Such type 
of loan is now called the “soft loan,” that 
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international mainly assist the underdeveloped countries 


and the bulk of the repayment may be in 
the currency . of the borrowing country. 
Thus the borrowing country will have an 
additional advantage in that it can repay 
the major portion of the loan in its own 
currency and that will be another way of 
increasing its exports. 


At the Commonwealth Finance Miris- 
ters’ conference held in London, India 
stressed two points with respect to “he 
IDA. The first was that the IDA should 
be an additional source of development 
finance and not a substitute for any of “he 
existing sources. Secondly, that less 
developed countries should not be required 
to “lock up” their scare foreign excharge 
resources in the share capital of the ITA. 
Many countries are, however, not convinced 
that the IDA could function effectively on 
the basis of most of its loans being repaid - 
in local currencies. The difficulty will 
inevitably arise when the borrowing 
countries will insist upon the bulk of thsir 
loan being paid in their own currencies. 
It may happen that most of these curren- 
cies cannot be converted in dollar or gold 
an account of the balance of payment 
deficit of the borrowing country. The 
difficulty will also arise if the borrowmg 
country has not the adequate types of 
commodities which the lending countres 
may require in repayment of the loan. To 
allow the borrowing countries to repay the 
bulk of the loan in their currencies will 
no doubt. be a great incentive for borrow- 
ing. But instead of increasing the inter- 
national liquidity, such a practice may <ct 
as a clog on the free movement of inter- 
national capital. The repayment envisages 
practically a barter deal in terms of which 
the borrowing country may be enabled to 
repay the loan. But if the currency of trie 
borrowing eountry is not in demand in 
international money market or if her goods 
are not wanted in sufficient quantity, 
then repayment will remain a problem. 

N.R. 


is, a loan which is given for a long period International Trade and Restrictions 


at a low rate of interest, even if it becomes 


At-the fifteenth session of the General 


uneconomical to the lender. The IDA will Agreenient on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 


‘ cies to be freely 
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hald in Tokyo during the last week oi 
Cctober this year, discriminatory restric- 
tions on international trade were discuss- 
ed and most of ‘the member-countries were 
m favour of abolition of such restrictions. 
They declared that discriminatory trade 
restrictions were no longer justified. Since 
the end of the Second World War, while 
there has been much preaching for the free 
convertibility of currencies and free and 
toultilateral trade, member-countries them- 
salves, notably countries of the West, have 
put up trade barriers by the imposition of 
high tariffs and-did not allow their curren- 
convertible. While the 
USA has been an ardent advocate of free 


trade and the abolition of zonal currency 


azeas, she herself Has put up high tariffs 
egainst the import of primary goods from 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 
Smilarly, Britain so long stoutly resisted 
the. free convertibility of sterling, appre- 
lending that this would affect her -foreign 
trade. The sterling has been made conver- 
tible within certain limitations in ‘1958. 
The IMF., the IBRD and the Havana 
Trade Charter were designed to bring 
ebout free and multilateral trade in the 
world. But the imposition of high tariffs 
end the restrictions on convertibility have 
caferred the Havana Trade Charter being 
put into effect. .The communique issued 
by the fifteenth session of the GATT wel- 
comed the action taken during 1958 by 
certain countries .to.make their currencies 
convertible for non-residents. The member- 
countries agreed, that as a result af this 
cavelopment there was no longer any justi- 
fication, on balance of payments grounds, 
for discriminatory restrictions by countries 
whose export earnings were largely incon- 
vartible currencies and noted the measures 
lready taken by a number of countries to 
reduce discrimination. The member-countries 
considered that rapid progress could now 
be made in the elimination of all quantita- 
five restrictions on imports by countries no 
iznger experiencing balance of - payments 
cifficulties. The countries felt that the 
present favourable climate of international 
trade made it important to press on with 
the GATT prograrame for trade expansion. 


the 
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It may be pointed out that the IMF has 


been in favour of free trade and it views 
with dismay the existence and comntinu- 
ance of any restriction on trade. At the 
recent annual session of the IMF, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Ty some countries, considerable pro- 
gress has already been made towards the 
elimination of discriminatory restrictions; 
in others, much remains to be done. Recent 
international financial developments have 
established an environment favourable to 
elimination of discrimination for 
balanee of payments reasons. There has 
been a substantial improvement in the 
reserve position of the industrial countries 
in ‘particular, and widespread moves to 
external convertibility have taken place. 


In these circumstances, the Fund considers 


that there is no longer any balance of pay- 
ments justification for discrimination by 
members whose current receipts are large- 
ly in externally ‘convertible ' currencies 
However, the Fund recognises that, where 
such discriminatory restrictions have been 
long maintained, a reasonable amount of 
time may be needed fully“to eliminate 
them. : But this time should be short and 
members will be expected to proceed with 
al] feasible speed in eliminating discrimi- 
nation ageinst member-countries, includ- 
ing that arising from bilateralism.” 

The IMF further makes the observation 
that the extensive move towards converti- 
bility has been halted because a substan- 
tial portion of the current receipts of some 
countries is still subject to limitations on 
convertibility, ‘particularly in payments 
relations with State-trading countries. 

The USA recommended abolition of 
discriminatory trade restrictions during 
the next “ew months. In-‘its view, the 
continuation of discrimination can only 
weaken the world economic system and 
also the international trade and financial 
institutions. The USA is at present run- 
ning a surplus of exports 
services at a rate of about $3,500 million 
a year. But .this surplus has not been 
adequate to cover America’s-payments to 
the rest of the world resulting from its 
policies of aiding less developed countries, 


of goods and : 
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encouraging private investment abroad anc 
helping to maintain defensive strength 
overseas in the interest of the security of 
the free world. The U.S. representative 
said: “Tf we measure the overall deficit in 
the U.S.- balance of payments by the net 
transfers of gold and liquid dollar assets 
from the U.S.A. to the rest of the world, 
we find that the deficit was $3,400 million 
in 1958 and is expected to be around $4,000 
million this year.” 


It is now well recognised that the 
quantitative trade restrictions constitute 
the major obstacle to trade expansion. In 
recent years there has been considerable 


improvement in the balance of payments 


position of the industrially developed 
countries. But the chairman of this year’s 
GATT session, Mr. Fernando Garcia of 


Chile, pointed out that the terms of trade, 
which had favoured the industrialized 
nations, had been secured at the cost of 
lower prices for raw materials from the 
tess developed nations. He said that the 
partics to the agreement should now 
devote more time to the problems of the 
developing countries. He also pointed out 
that if differences of opinion about agri- 
ultural protectionism continued, much 
longer, “they might endanger the soclida- 
rity of our institution.” : 


But that is the crux of the problem 
which the GATT has not been able to solve 
during the last fourteen years of its exist- 
ence. The developed countries today have 
built up high trade and tariff barriers 
against the import of primary goods from 
the less-developed areas of the world. 
India, being a major producer of primary 
goods, has suffered most as a result of 
high tariffs imposed by industrially deve- 
loped countries of the West on its export 
of agricultural commodities. India has 
been receiving not only lesser amounts on 
its export of primary goods, her foreign 
trade has also shrunk considerably. The 
countries which are predominantly. agricul- 
tural have experienced a set-back in their 
export trade and this is bound to continue 
until and unless the developed countries 
see their way to libéralise their import 


on 
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trade, particularly from underdeveloocd 
areas. 

India’s Minister for Commerce, urged 
the GATT organisation to launch a posi-ive 
programme for the expansion of the exnort 
trade of less-developed countries. He put 
forward three proposals to achieve :his 
aim at the GATT session. These proposals 
are: firstly, reduction of levies which tond 
to restrict consumption of goods originai- 
ing in less developed countries; secondly, 
lowering of the high tariffs imposed cn 
the import of semi-processed and processu.! 
goods while allowing raw materials te be 
imported duty-free or on a low duty. fnd, 
thirdly, tariff negotiations scheduled for 
next year must aim at a relatively gre..tc> 
expansion of trade of  less-develcscc 
countries. 

The Indian representative expressed 
regret that discriminatory quantita ive 
restrictions were being applied aga-_nst 
goods of underdeveloped countries which 
had no balance of payments difficultics 
and whose currencies were convertiole. 
“This position is clearly illegal under the 
GATT.” The Indian Commerce Minister 
drew the attention of other countric: to 
attempts which were being made to jus:ify 
these restrictions on the ground that wegos 
in the underdeveloped countries were -ow 
and said that if this argument was ace-nt- 
ed as valid, then there was no place in the 
GATT for underdeveloped countries. India 
refuted arguments that goods producec in 
underdeveloped countries cost less because 
of low wages. If a producer is to be Uis- 
criminated against, merely because his «ost 
is lower, “then we might as well write off 
international co-operation in the matte: of 
trade.” 

India cannot leave unchallenged the 
stand of countries which maintained that 
low wages in underdeveloped counties 
provide an adequate reason for keeping 2u! 
their goods from international trade. I! 
the discriminatory trade restrictions im} as- 
ed by the industrially developed countvics 
exports of agricultural commedi ic: 
from less developed countries were w th- 
drawn, then many of the” problems taat 
face today the GATT, would have b2en 
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sclved and the world today might have 
witnessed an expansion of trade. 

The formation of the funeeeen 
Economic Community provides another 
stumbling block towards the achievement 
of free trade. The European trade arrange- 
ments in the shape-of the common market 
of the “inner six” and the Free Trade 
Association of the “outer seven” will 
hmder the world trade. Britain however 
gave the assurance to the Commonwealth 
countries that in negotiating the Free 
Trade Association, Britain had kept the 
Commonwealth interests to the fore, and 
that these would continue to be safe- 
guarded to the best of Britain’s ability. At 
the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
ccnference held in London, the Finance 
Ministers of Australia and New Zealand 
criticised the formation of the Free Trade 
Area and pointed out thé likely adverse 
effects of it on their export trade. Other 
Commonwealth countries also criticised the 
formation of the Free Trade Association. 
The Indian Finance Minister demanded that 
Britain must not accept any commitment 
under the F.T.A. which might inhibit 
India’s exports of textiles to the U.K. But 
tke latest development is that Britain has 
taken away the import of Indian textiles 
from the O.G.L. 


The association of member countries of 
overseas dependencies with either the Free 
Trade Association'or the European Common 
Msrket would be inimical to the economic 
interests of the Commonwealth as well as 
of Asia and Africa. The _ rules 
European Common Market will adversely 
affect the exports of South-East Asia, 
Arica and Latin America. These areas are 
mainly the exporters of raw meterials and 
their balance of payments position will 
further be retarded by the restrictions to 
be imposed by the European, Economic 
Community. India has chronic trade deficits 
with the six countries of the Common 
Market. While India made representation 
to the six countries of the European 
Common Market about her trade difficul- 
ties with them, India was called upon to 
prove evidence of actual damage to her 
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one-third of deficit India’s balance of pay- 
ments position occurs in her trade with the 
OEEC countries. The matter is so obvious 
that it does not call for further proof. Unless 
the European Free Trade Association works 
in consonance with GATT principles, it 
would be a tragedy for the GATT. If the 
growth of regional arrangements of this 
kind were to mean a going back on the 
fundamentals of, the idea. of the most 
favoured nation treatment on which the 
GATT is based, the end of the GATT may 
be visualised in the near future. 
N.R. 

Disarmament 


The resolution passed by the Political 
Committee of the United Nations on 
October 27 did not denote any new depar- 
ture in the discussions on disarmament. 
The resolution which was jointly moved by 
the Soviet Union and the Western Powers 
merely called for agreement to be reached 
on disarmament “in the shortest possible 
time” and, by refraining from commenting 
upon the merit of the specific plans of 
disarmament submitted by the various 
powers and forwarding all of them for dis- 
cussion by the ten-nation disarmament 
committee announced in August, only 
shiftecé the arena of debate from the 
General Assembly to that committee which 
is scheduled to meet in Geneva in 1960. Of 
the eight sponsors of the resolution Great 
Britain, France, USA, the USSR, Italy, 
Canada, Brazil and India—the first six are 
themselves members of the new  ten- 
member committee, which also includes 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria—an embodiment of the recognition 
of the persistent Soviet claim for parity 
of representation of communist and non- 
communist states in the disarmament 
commission the refusal to concede which 


‘had immobilised the United Nations Disar- 


mament Commission for nearly three years. 
The proposal is thus assured of an easy 
Gif not actually unanimous) passage 
through the General Assembly. 

The unanimity between the West and 
the East—at least at this stage--must be 
regarded only an apparent one dictated by 


trade. It is common knowledge that nearly the already published agreement of the 
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Heads of these states to meet for a summit 
conference early next year. It is certainly 
not reasonable to expect that the deliber- 
ations of that high level conference should 
have been anticipated by the discussions 
in the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission or the General Assembly 
which virtually means the same thing—the 
political composition of both being identi- 
cal (a vain attempt to bypass the Soviet 
claim for parity, as the appointment of the 
10-member conimittee has since demon- 
strated). This accord does not go beyond the 
point reached in August last when the 
USA, the UK, and the USSR almost 
_ simultaneously announced their decision to 
continue their ban on nuclear arms tests 
until the end of this year. 

This does not mean that the new un- 
animity is without significance. The fact 
that the two sides have decided to desist 
from mutual recrimination is a notable 
achievement. However, some amount of 
. caution with regard to optimism about dis- 
armament prospects is counselled by 
history, which bears the record of deliber- 
ations extending over many years and 
running to about fifteen thousand printed 
pages having fed to the only result of 
producing the Second World War, which 
was incomparably far more devastating 
than the First. The specific points of dis- 
agreement cover a wide field and are rather 
too numerous to admit of early reconcilia- 
tion—not to mention the difficulty of over- 
coming the sustained suspicion on both 
sides. ; 
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amount of the world’s wealth has been 
buried in the production of nuclear 
weapons which cannot serve any conceiva- 
ble human purpose and, unless an early 
agreement is reached among the major 
powers, far larger amounts will go down 
the drain of inter-space and inter-stellar 
weapon production. 
S.S. 

Developments in Ceylon 

Developments in Ceylon, which followed the 
assassination of Shri Solomon Bandaranaike, 
have borne out the fears expressed in these 


columns that there was deep political involve- 


ment behind the murde: of the Ceylonese 
Premier. The disclosures are astounding, Th- 
revolver with which Shri Bandaranaike had 
been shot belonged to a person whom ‘the 
Finance Minister of Ceylon described as his 
friend; the present Prime Minister, Shri Daha- 


nayake, had very intimate connections with the 


high priest of Kelanyia temple, Reverend 
Buddharakhita Thero, who was arrested as one 
of the suspects in the murder plot, and had 
actually consulted him. upon the expulsion of a 
Cabinet Minister (Shri Philip Gunawardene} 
and the reconstitution of the Cabinet. 


During the discussions in Parliament over 
the motion of no-confidence against the Daha- 
nayake Cabinet, the Opposition leaders openly 
charged many of the members of the Govern- 
ment with complicity in murder or with thwart- 
ing the proper investigation of the murder. 
The way the Opposition spokesman, Dr. N. M. 
Perera, spoke accusing the Government was 
unparalleled in the history of Parliamentary 


Yet the goal is unmistakable as also Government. And the Government have not as 


is the need for an early agreement on the yet refuted any of the facts in his statemem, 
methods of reaching it.. If it is held, as all Which were most devastating—particularly for 
right-thinking persons do, that war has the Prime Minister, the Finance Minister, Shri 
become obsolete as a means of reconcilia- Stanley de Zoysa and Mrs. Vimla W ijewardene, 
tion of international differences which even the dismissed Minister for Local Government 
the statesmen of nuclear countries find it and Housing.-The subsequent arrest of Mrs. 
difficult to deny, the stock-piling and -Wijewardene and Shri Dickie de Zoysa, elder 
developing of destructive armaments be- brother of the Finance Minister in connection 
come not only totally meaningless but also with the Bandaranaike assassination case 
debilitating. The only means of averting brought added significance to those charges. 

his vast wastage is disarmament. And the The new Prime Minister’s half-hearted 
rimary responsibility naturally vests upon performance did little to dispel] the public scep- 
those who have the largest number of the ticism about the ability and willingness of the 
ost lethal armaments. Already a vast present. Government to conduct an impartial 













am thorough investigation into the cireum- 
stances leading to the assasSination, which was 
openly shared by. several important members 
of the Cabinet itself. Shri Dahanayake did not 
dismiss Mrs. Wijewardene until he was forced 
ini» this action by his Cabinet colleagues who 
had approached the Governor-General, Sir 
Olver Goonetilleke to seek her dismissal. 
Similarly he continued in his refusal to order 
for her arrest until November, 19. The extra- 
ordinarily d¢onfused character of the .whole 
sirjation was revealed by the fact that only a 
few days earlier the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Shri Sidney de Zoysa,- another 
brother of the Finance Minister, whose inter- 
diction from police service had unsuccessfully 
been demanded by many including ten. sitting 
Csbinet Ministers—had issued a public state- 
ment, on the authorization of Shri Valentine 
Jayawickrema, the Minister of Justice, that 
there was no evidence to warrant the arrest 


of Mrs. ‘Wijewardene in connection with .the- 


murder, 2. 4 

The cabinet -earned the vote of confidedce 
in the last week of October with the bare 
majority of 48 votes to 43. But its moral defeat 
was beyond doubt not only because of the fact 
that without the votes of the six nominated mem- 
bers in its favour the Government would have 
last, but also because of the none-too-concealed 
dissatisfaction of several of its own meinbers 
about the composition and functioning of the 
Government. For example, immediately after 
the vote of confidence had been taken in the 
House of Representatives: where they had 
s-pported the Government, seven Cabinet 
nisters went to confer with the -Governor- 
General to express their dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which the investigations into 
the assassination were being carried out.  - 

The Minister of Finance, Shri Stanley de 
“aoysa, was a particular target of attack. After 
the arrest of his elder brother and the public 
eimplaints against his other brother, Shri 
Sidney de Zoysa, and his alleged intimacy with 
persons suspected in the murder plot, 
Cpposition demand for his resignation, which 
was Openly shared by mémbers of the Cabinet, 
ssemed to be the only decent course for him. 
is take and for the Prime Minister to insist 
upon. Meanwhile there was a renewed effort 
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to seek a new Parliamentary eiection by thé 
Opposition which the Government would find 
it difficult to resist unless it acted resolutely 
to recover part of its lost prestige. The arrest 
of Mrs. Wijewardene, Shri Dickie de Zoysa , 
and Ossie Corea, through whom the revolver 
with which Shri Bandaranaike was killed had 
passed into the assassin’s hands on Nevember 
19 indicated that such an effort was under way 
—if belatedly. The position of the Prime 
Minister, Shri Dahanayake, continued to be 
extremely vulnerable, 4 


since writing the above, the two de 

Zoysa brothers have had to bow to pgpular 
demand. 

S.S. 

Nathdwara Report ; 


The report of Chief Justice Sarjoo Prasad 
of Rajasthan High Court on the unlawful re- 
moval of jewellery belonging to the deity, Shri 
Nathji of Nathdwara in Rajasthan by the 
high priest of the temple, comes as a further, 
confirmation of the popular belief that religious 
institutions and funds are not being managed 
properly, ai sort of vested interest having, grown 
in such mismanagement. The report also shows 
how a great idea can degenerate into an instru- 
ment of exploitation of the unwary by people 
of lost character. The temple of Shri Nathji 
had continued to be managed by the descen- 
dants of Vallabhacharya, the Vaishnava 
saint of the fifteenth century. In the course of 
time the temple had acquired a rich store of 
property and valuables worth untold lakhs of 
rupees, through the contribution of Vaishnava 
devotees from all over India. The valuables 
used to be stored in a room called Gahanaghar 
which had an inner apartment called the 
“Akhand Kotha” the existence of which 
had remained a mystery for about twenty 
years because of the refusal of the family of 
the priest to vouchsafe its location to the com- | 
mittee which had been appointed by the Maha- 
raja of Udaipur to manage the affairs of the 
temple and of the Tilkayat (as the high priest 
was known) during the infancy of Shri Govind- 
lal, the 14th high priest ' of the temple 
who had been nominated to succeed his grand- 
father, Shri Govardhanlal in supersession of 
the claims of his father, Shri Damodarlal, who 
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had become extremely unpopular because of his 
infatuation with a woman of easy virtue. 


The family of the priest never looked upon 
the committee with favour and in collusion 
With certain court officials did everything to 
prevent the committee from being effective. At 
any rate the committee had never the oppor- 
tunity to prepare an inventory of the articles 
in the ‘Akhand Kotha’ or ‘Akhoot Bhandar’ as 
it was also popularly known. Govindlal came 
of age in 1948, but like his father he also fell 
victim to evil company and began to squander 
money belonging to the temple which caused 
much discontent among a section of the 
Vaishnava devotees. During the period of his 
management between 1948 and 1952, there was 
a, total deficit of over 32 lakhs of rupees, the 
deficit in the account of the estate of Shri 
Nathji the deity, being about 23 lakhs of 
rupees and that in the personal account of 
Govindlal being nine lakhs and g half. 
Among his misadventures with the public 
money belonging to the deity were the purchase 
of pleasure-bungalows in Bombay at inflated 
prices and the purchase of allegediy spurious 
shares in the Mundhra concerns from the father 
of Shri Haridas Mundhra of LIC affair. 


Under public pressure Govindlal was 
obliged to entrust his power of attorney to 
a managing committee of twenty-one per- 
sons of which he, as the high priest, was 
chairman and Shri Mooiraj Kersondas, a 
very able and public-spirited man was 
Vice-chairman, and whose efficient hand- 
ling of affairs not only made it possible to 
repay the debts in about two years’ time, 
but actually created a surplus. The 
Tilkayat managed to dissolve the 
Committee and appoint another Committee 
of eleven of which Shri Moolraj was one 
of the members. While this committee was 
in charge, on December 25, 1957 Govindlal 
broke open the “Akhand Kotha” and took 
away all the valuables without the 
Committee’s knowledge or authorization. 
Provoked by public agitation, the Rajasthan 
Government constituted a Commission of 
Enquiry on March 12, 1958 with the then 
Chief Justice of Rajasthan, Shri Wanchoo, as 
the member. That Commission could not be 
effective for various reasons and the Sarjoo 
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Prasad Commission was 
March 10, 1959. 

Thus nearly two years after the 
incident of the removal of the treasurcs of 
Shri Nathj of Nathdwara we have an 
authoritative report on the actual hapoen- 
ings. The Commission leaves no doubi 
about the criminal intention of the pvicst 
(Talkayat shri Govindlaly of misafpro- 
priating the treasures in which he was 
willy-nilly helped by the employees of the 
temple and two local members of the 
managing Committee. “His (Govinclal) 
claim both in regard to title and possessior (of 
the valuables in Akhand Kotha)” Justice Scrjoo 
Prasad says, “has been found against him. The 
title to the Kotha and its contents wes in 
Shri Nathji. Even possession he (Govinclal) 
had lost... ... . The de jure or even de acto 
possession of the Gahaneghar was with the 
the power of attorney holders who exer: ised 
control on the spot through the Executive 
Officer. Therefore, the Tilkayat had no right at 
all to break open the Gahanaghar and rerove 
the valuables. It was a reckless act on his part 
for which he incurred grave and _ serious |.abi- 
lity—I should think both eivil and eriminal” 
(p. 93 of the Report of the Nathdwara Incuiry 
Commission, Jaipur, 1959) . 

The Commission emphasises the delib:-rate 
attempt made by Shri Govindla] and his csso- 
ciates to suppress the truth. The ‘Tilka~at’s 
evidence, to quote the Commission’s words, 
was “an impudent le, which no one with any 
modicum of self-respect would have ventured 
to do.” 

The Report of the Nathdwara Commission 
indirectly bears out the superiority of Com- 
mittee management of religious funds and 
trusts. The Chief Justice of Rajasthan Tigh 
Court has paid a glowing tribute to the 
Managing Committee of Shri Nathji’s prorarty 
(except the two local members whom he has 
sharply criticised). “One may not accept the 
validity of all that they did but the record 
leaves no scope for thinking that they did not 
act in the best interest of the temple and ~vith 
a view to protect the properties of Shri Natuji”, 
he says. ° 

The Commission has absdlved the present 
Chief Minister, Shri Mohanlal Sukhodia, of any 
complicity in the removal of the valuables by 
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the Tilkayat. However, there are certain refer- 
ences in the report which require further clari- 
fication. For example on page 94, of the Report 
it has been said: “There can be, therefore, no 
doubt about the responsibility of the Tilkayat. 
... . 1 do not think his conduct was at all 
bena fide, as his counsel suggests. He even got 
possession of the relevant files on the appoint- 
ment of the Wanchoo Commission unith q view 
to hamper or retard the wmvéstigation.” (Italics 
added) . 
The question is how the files got into the 
hands of an outsider? ~ 
8.8. 
Karnal Murder Trial 


The Karnal Murder Trial, judgement on 
which was delivered on November 12, is one of 
the most remarkable court trials of modern 
India. The proceedings of the trial are as 
interesting as the story of the case which reads 
like g first class mystery tale. It was alleged in 
the prosecution case that Shri D. 8. Grewal, 
former Superintendent of Police in the Karnal 
district of Punjab and nine other police officers 
of the district had conspired to kill three 
citizens—Shri Hazara Singh, his brother Pyara 
Singh of Samana Bahu village and Gian 
Singh of Shahabad—and, in pursuance of that 
conspiracy, had actually murdered those three 
persons by shooting them to death after tying 
them to a tree at a place on the Grand Trunk 
Road near the Samana Bahu village on the 
night of July 14-15, 1957. The accused pleaded 
rot guilty to the charges of conspiracy and 
murder saying that the deceased had been 
habitual offenders of law and that they had 
met with their death in an encounter with 
the police party which had gone to that place 
to prevent a dacoity with murder which the 
three deceased had planned to commit that 
night. In his 873-page judgment, the judge 
absolved all the accused of all the charges 
brought against them and asked them to be 
set at liberty. 


The Karnal Murder trial naturally 
aroused great public interest which was well 
founded. The accused were ll high police 
officers and it seemed that rather far too many 
in number implicated in g case of conspiracy 
and murder of three citizens. To this was 
added the allegations made by the accused 
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that they were victims of a foul conspiracy 
and that the present Chief Minister of Punjab, 
Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon, was unduly in- 
terested in punishing them. The accused 
further alleged that they would not receive a 
fair trial in Punjab which necessitated the case 
to be transferred to the court of a Special Judge 
at New Delhi. Another interesting point was 
that while the prosecution produced 158 wit- 
nesses in the. court, the defence produced none. 
Yet the verdict went in favour of the accused. 
The Judge remarked upon the delay in bring- 


ing up the case. The incident occurred in July. 


1957. The accused were 
November 1958—about a 
later on, 


‘The Karnal Murder trial raises a few 
points of fundamental importance which goes 
far beyond the merits or demerits of the con- 
testants in that case. The very fact, that 
the prosecution failed to prove the charges is 
a serious reflection upon the ability of the 
police administration in Punjab. The proceed- 
ings of the trial provided one of the rarest 
opportunities to the public to have a glimpse 
behind the facade, into the inner working of 
the Government departments—and the police 
department in particular—primarily of Punjab, 
which however cannot be far different in other 
States which have a similar administrative set- 
up of procedure and personnel. 


arrested only in 
year and a half 


‘ihe evidence given in the course of the 
trial by senior police officials, who are still in 
service holding positions of great authority and 
responsibility, showed that many—far too 
many, one would say—police officers felt , no 
compunction of conscience in recording which 
the judge pronounced to be false evidence tam- 
pering with records and in doing much else that 
was still worse and would hawe landed any 
other citizen behind the prison bars. Shri §S. 
D. Singh, the Special Sessions Judge, who tried 
the case said: “If the prosecution were, in fact, 
fair and above-board, there is no reason why 
those witnesses should not have been put ‘in 
the dock and made to stand their trial along 
with the accused.” He characterised Shri 
Vishwamitter, Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, who was one of the prosecution wit- 
nesses, as a “comical liar’ . and named = an 
Inspector of Police as having perjured himself 
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in court. “The high police officers” the Judge 
said, “Shri Ram Singh, Additional I1.G. of 
Police and others, appear to have believed that 
they would be pleasing the Chief Minister, and 
thereby serving their own ends, if they went out 
of their way and arranged false evidence, 
Which might somehow secure the conviction of 
the accused, particularly Shri Grewal.” 


The conduct of the magistrates and the 
doctor giving medical evidence came in for 
equal condemnation by the Judge, bearing out 
the defence fear that there were influential 
elements in Punjab bent upon their liquidation. 
Three magistrates had failed to 
ordinary regulations regarding verification 
proceedings. Referring to that fact the Judge 
said: “And this may well indicate that there 
has been the same undercurrent working be- 
hind the minds of the different magistrates.” 


The administration of Punjab stands self- 
condemned from the judgment. What is of 
particular concern is that the name of the Chieti 
Executive of the State Government should also 
have been brought in in these irregularities. 
The Judge understandably refrained from 
making a definite comment upon the conduct of 
the Chief Minister but his- related remarks 
make it extremely desirable that some high- 
powered committee review his role in the 
matter. The Private Secretary to the Chief 
Minister, Shri Asa Singh, also came in for 
very adverse remarks for lack of his courage 
and sense of responsibility. 


The chief lesson to be derived from ‘the 
Karnal Murder trial is the demonstration of 
the inescapable necessity of making the police 
processes subject to review in all cases includ- 
ing those of preventive detention as well as in 
cases of other executive action affecting the 
fundamental rights of citizens to employment 
and movement, The disclosures of the Karnal 
case, In the perspective of the criticism voiced 
by judges from other States on the performance 
of ‘the police administration, further show that 
it is high time that g national commission was 
constituted to review the administrative pro- 
esses with particular reference to the working 

f the police departments with a view to in- 
crease the responsiveness and responsibility 
of the administration and improving the tone 
f{ its integrity and efficiency. The actions of 


follow the. 
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‘the Punjab Government on the observations of 


the Judge about the various officials servng 
the Government will also be watched with 
interest throughout the country. 

? : 8.5 
Pandit Nehru’s Statement 

Below we append the high-lights of 
Pandit Nehru’s speech in the opening of the 
China debate as reported in Statesman: 

Mr. Nehru said that though there were 
innumerable hurdles and difficulties in the 
way, “I should like this House, even thouzh 
we are confronted with our problems and 
difficulties, to send its good wishes to tae 
efforts of the great leaders who are wors- 
ing for peace.” 

The Prime Minister said: “A great 
responsibility rests on us and on tae 
Government, but that responsibility can 
only be. discharged if the House itself 
shoulders that responsibility in a very lar ie 
measure as representing the country. 
Therefore, it is my intention to keep the 
House informed of every development -n 
this siiuation and take counsel as to what 


policy we should adopt, for the preser-t. 
We have especially to deal with certam 
recent developments—proposals made ky 


Premier Chou En-lai and my reply contain- 
ing alternative proposals. 


“The House will no doubt consider 
them and express its views in regard ts 
them. But behind those proposals lie 
certain basic approaches’ and basic prir- 
ciples. Our reactions must be conditione1 
and controlled by the basic policies that 
we pursue and the objectives we have. 

“If we give up those basic policies, 
then our reactions sometimes may take us 
in the wrong direction or lead us in = 
direction not of our choice. Therefore, - 
think it is important that those basic 
policies should be kept in mind. Natur- 
ally, even basic policies have to be imple 
mented in the light of the conditions ‘tha 
arise and, in this world of changing situ- 
ations, we cannot ignore what happens 
But we have to measure what happens ir 
the light of any basic policy that we may 
hold. - : 

“Therefore, I should Jike this House tc 
consider in all aspects those basic polices 
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which have governed us and which I hope 
and trust will govern us in the future. Ii 
there is a vital difference in regard to 
those basic policies, then of course the 
steps we may think of taking may be 
different. 

“In the old days, these policies were 
taken for granted and not put to the test 
of experience and danger. They are being 
put to the test now and it is necessary, 
therefore, that we should not merely take 
them for granted, but accept them or re- 
jezt them as the House chooses. There 
should be no half way house in our think- 
ing in matters of such importance. 

“We are faced with grave problems. 
I do not mean to say there is an immediate 
danger of some magnitude. But the gravity 
cf the problem lies certainly in the present 
and even more so in the future, and any 
step that we may take will be pregnant 
with possibilities. It is a problem. obvious- 


ly of much greater and much wider signi-- 


ficance that what might be called a party 
problem. It transcends all party issues. It 
concerns the whole country, to some extent 
it concerns issues beyond our country, the 
issues of war and peace in the world. 


“It is a tremendous responsibility for 
any individual or group like our Govern- 
ment to shoulder, to face these questions 
and decide wisely and firmly our policy 
and what steps we should take. No indivi- 
cual, if I may say so, no Government, is 
cood enough by itself to shoulder this 
crave responsibility, because the consequen- 
ces that flow from it do not flow for the 
Government only, but for the country and 
to some extent for the world. 


“Therefore, I would beg this House to 
shoulder that responsibility and tell us what 
-~we should do about it. If we carry out 
those directions, well and good for us. If 
we cannot, let others carry out ‘those direc- 
tions, but let the directions be clear. We 
cannot deal with these matters in a half- 
hearted way, ina destructive way, in a 
party way, because the issues before us are 
grave and vital and by every step that we 
may take we’sow certain-seeds for the 
future which may bear good or ill fruit. Jt 
is in this mood and with this feeling of 
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humility, that I approach this House. I 
seek its indulgence, if I say what I feel 
about these matters frankly, because frank- 
ness is desirable.” 


The Prime Minister then referred to 
India’s policy of peace, friendship with all 
nations, non-alignment with Power blocs 
and avoidance of military pacts and said: 
“It is not for us to judge what others do 
about it. May he, circumstances are differ- 
ent or difficult for them. Other countries 
have to decide their policies and their alli- 
ances as they think best. Certainly I do not 
feel myself ‘competent to criticize them or 
offer them advice. But certainly I feel, so 
far as our country is concerned, it is we 
who should judge and we have followed 
this policy. Now recently a cry has arisen 
in this country from some people criticizing 
and condemning that policy of non-align- 
ment and Panch Sheel. 


“It has been said that it has collapsed 
because of what has happened with regard 
to China. Some people have allowed them- 
selves the pleasure of being humorous 
about it. It. is not a particularly happy 
action being satirical or humorous about 
this issue. This policy has been our con- 
sistent policy for the last 10 years and 
indeed even before the words Panch Sheel 
came into use. 


“Some years ago, some great countries 
in the world spoke rather lightly and casu- 
ally of our policy, imagining or thinking 
that it was a policy of weakness, of sitting 
on the fence. But as years have gone by, 
wisdom has come to them—not all but 


many and the biggest of them—and today » 


it is one of the bright features of the deve- 
lopments that take place before us that 
basically that very policy has not only been 
appreciated in so far as India is concerned, 
but it is also colouring and conditioning the 
activities of great nations. Let us not 
forget that,” he said amidst cheers. 


“I firmly believe that a right policy 
always yields right results. You may call 
me an idealist. I have been conditioned by 
this belief throughout my life and I cannot 
change at 70. 

“By a strange turn of the wheel of for- 


~ 
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tune or fate, we, who have stood for peace, 
are faced with the possibility of even a war. 

“IT do not think a war will come, I am 
speaking about the possibilities only. I do 
not think the world or any country will be 
foolish enough to jump over the precipice 
into a war. But I do say that these possi- 
bilities come into our mind. Some people 
imagine that it is due to our policy of 
Panch Sheel and non-alignment. Any other 
policy would have brought infinitely 
greater dangers and brought them sooner, 
and at a time when we would not have 
the privilege (which we undoubtedly have 
today because .of our policy) of wide 
friendship which we enjoy. 

“Some Hon’ble Members also think that 
India has no friends. Their idea of friend- 
ship is to have a strong iron chain of pacts. 
It is not a chain of friendship, it is a chain 
forged by the compulsion of events. We 
do not want such chains to bind us. We 
want the friendship of all nations—great 
and small—_with whom we may not agree 
on many matters, but with whom we want 
to remain in firm friendship. 


‘Some people talk loosely or casually 
about Panch Sheel or non-alignment. I 
would like them to tell me which of those 
principles they disapprove, which of them 
are bad and which of them they would not 
like India to act upon.” 

The Prime Minister felt that party 
advantage should not be sought in dealing 
with this matter at a time when the country 
was facing a “grievous situation.” “Nor- 
mally, a country does not function in a 
partisan way when questions of this magni- 
tude are raised and when Parliament has 
to give the direction,” he said. 


Dealing with a “complaint” that the 
Government of India was not swift enough 
to inform the country of the Ladakh inci- 
dent, Mr. Nehru said the complaint was 
based “on a complete misapprehension.” 


The incident took place on October 21 and- 


the information was given to the Press on 
the afternoon of October 23. He was in 
Calcutta with the Foreign Secretary on 
October 22 and they were told that a brief 
message had come about the conflict, where- 
in some persons had died. On the follow- 
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ing day (October 23.), the Government got 
a fuller account. It was said that the 
Chinese had sent a protest Note a few 
hours earlier. The reason -was obvious. The 
Indian party had to return to their 2ase 
from the scene of the incident-before send- 
ing a message. The Chinese were at their 
outpost. 

Continuing, Mr. Nehru said: “We row 
face a situation which is partly a policical 
situation, but partly also a military 2ne, 
not military in the sense of a war coming, 
but military in the sense of taking s-eps 
to meet it. We have to prepare for all 
contingencies, in the sense that it is a 
military situation. Now obviously this 
House will not expect me to reveal what 
defence arrangements we are taking. But 
we can tell this House that at no tme 
since independence were our defence fo~ces 
in a better condition, in finer fettle and 
with far greater industrial production in 
the country to help them, than today: 
IT am not boasting about them or 
comparing them with other countries, Dut 
Iam quite confident that our defence 
forces are quite capable of looking a‘ter 
cur security.” 


Mr. Nehru said that those people who 
expected the army to guard the 9,000 m_les 
of India’s borders at every point were che 
least acquainted with military matters. 
There was no point in rushing the army 
from this point to that on the border end 
getting it entangled. It should be in a 
position to hit hard at the right place to 
score the maximum effect against eny 
intruder. 


The Prime Minister reiterated that =he 
real strength of the army lay in the growth 
of industrialization. The whole question of 
defence had to be considered in the context 
of the growth of industrialization, mainten- 
ance of defence ‘and other industries and 
technological advance. The Five-Year Plens 
were meant to do this. . 

Referring to his reply to Mr. Chou Fn- 
lai’s last letter, Mr. Nehru said: “I do fcel 
that the approach we have made in oar 
letter is a fair and reasonable one. It is 
an honourable one. It is certainly an 
honourable one for cur country and, I 
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would repeat, it is an honourable one for 
China, unless you are bent upon war and 
you want drum-beating and _ strong 
language all the time—well, that is a 
different matter. I regret to say that I do 
not agree with that. I think that it is a 
wrong and dangerous policy. War is a 
dangerous policy. If war is thrust upon us, 
we have to defend ourselves. If war is 
thrust upon.us, we shall fight with all our 
strength. That is a different matter. We 
shall, however, try. to prevent it with every 
means in our power because it is a danger- 
ous thing.” ; 

Mr. Nehru said that other countries, 
including China, should realize that these 
border incidents had a special significance 
for India, because it concerned ~ the 
Himalayas. “These mountains are, of course, 
high, but they are something much more to 
us. more intimately tied up with India’s 
history, tradition, -faith, religion, beliefs, 
literature and culture than, to my know- 
ledge, any other mountain anywhere. 
Whatever other mountains may be, the 
Himalayas are something much more than 
mountains to us. They are part of ourselves. 


I want everyone to realize how intimately’ 


this question affects our innermost being, 
quite apart from this question of the 
border.” 

The Opposition’s Reply 

Acharya Kripalani charged the Govern- 
ment with adopting a policy of appeasement to- 
wards China. 

Acharya Kripalani, who spoke for about an 
haur, vehemently criticized the policy being 
adopted by the Prime Minister towards China, 
and said the “estimate made of the character 
of the Chinese revolution and rule” had been 
proved incorrect. 

The Acharya said that whenever, this issue 
was sought to be discussed, the Government side 
started accusing the others of having said things 
which they had never said. 

The Prime Minister had repeatedly stated, 
as also the Communist Party, that some people 
thoughtlessly talked of war with China without 
realizing the consequences. 

“IT am yet te know of any responsible 
public man who has talked of war with China. 
All that has ever been*said is that the Chinese 
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ageresSion must be stopped and the pockets 
occupied. (by them) cleared. Any action to 
assert our sovereign rights to our own territory 
does not amount to war.” 

The Prime Minister and the Communists 
had always called the “Chinese aggression not 
as an mvasion of India but border incidents.” 
The Chinése had called their action an episode 
in their 2,000-year-old friendship. “If that is so 
our recovery of what is our own will be only an 
accident, or an: episode in the 2,000-year-old 
friendship.” 

It was not the critics of the Government 
who-had raised the scare of war but the autho- 
rities, Mr. Kripalani declared. 

“They do so to silence the criticism of a 
policy which has been confined up to now to 
sending lengthy protest Notes which re- 
main unanswered for months together, and. 
sometimes are not answered at all.” 

A second misconception created by the 
authorities was that any suggestion of effective 
action against aggression would mean exten- 
sion of the cold war to India and the end of 
India’s neutrality. The principal parties to the 
cold war were the U.S.A. and Russia. If they 
had taken no sides on the issue, the question of 
extension of cold war to India would not arise. 

Mr. Kripalani said that no responsible 
leader of any party had suggested that India 
should abandon her policy of non-alignment 
and join the Western bloc. What the critics of 
the Government wanted was “not the abandon- 
ment of neutrality but of passivity. They want 
an assurance that the defence of our borders 
will no more be neglected.” 

“No country in the world today can hope 
to resist successfully foreign aggression single- 
handed, not even America or Russia. The cri- 
tics want the guthorities to make our position 
clear in this respect. It is that Indig will not 
hesitate to get military aid from any quarter 
to defend the country. 

“As the Chinese aggression has nothing to 
do with world Communism, we shall be entitled 
to seek help, in a military emergency, both from 
the East and the West and from neutral coun- 
tries, even aS we get economic aid from every 
quarter. Help may be had on a lend-lease 
basis or on any other honourable terms.” 

Mr. Kripalani pointed out in this connec~ 
tion that Yugoslavia did not hesitate to take 
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military aid from the U.S.A. in 1948, when 
_ under the threat of attack by Russia. It did not 
because of this give up its faith in Marxism, he 
said and added: “Nobody here has suggested 
that India should allow the establishment oi 
foreign military bases. here. But a declaration 
of readiness to accept foreign military aid in 
an emergency I feel, will be very helpful at 
the present juncture. It does not in any way 
minimize our present strength to deal with the 
limited problem that has arisen. It only pro- 
vides for a contingency which we hope will 
never arise, 


Such g declaration, he thought, would con- 
vince the Chinese that India had no intention 
of standing alone “if the area of conflict is 
enlarged by their vicious attitude.” 


No nation could wait to resist aggressiou 
till its industrial potential] had risen, he 
pointed out. By the time its “industrial poten- 
tial’ had expanded, it may hav> had lost its 
independence as well as its right to the indus- 
trial potential it had created. 


The Prime Minister in one of his speeches 
was reported to have jeered at his critics and 
said that none of them would be found any: 
Where near the Ladakh border. This was & 
“strange way of arguing.” 


“IT am sure none of the members of the 
_ Cabinet will be found anywhere near the front, 
if effective action is taken. This is not because 
they are mostly ailing and old men or because 
they lack courage, but because their presence 
at the front will be considered an unmitigated 
nuisance by the military authorities.’ 


Criticizing the Government for neglecting 
communications in the border areas and 
‘minimizing the danger of Chinese activity 
there, the Acharya said that even as late as 
October 21 the Prime Minister said in Calcutta 
that he did not expect any fresh aggression. 
The very day nine Indian policemen were 
shot dead and ten kidnapped in Ladakh. 


“T submit that the estimate madé of the 
character of the Chinese revolution and 
rule was incorrect. Our attitude to their aggres- 
sion has been one of appeasement. Even after 
the debate in Parliament in August, the 
Government did not put the 


Ladakh area 
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under military control, though a motor ~oad 
had been constructed there (by the Chinese) 
and thousands of miles of our territory o2cu- 
pied.” 

It should have been clear to the Govarn- 
ment, he said, that the’ Chinese would ciaim 
almost the whole of Ladakh when earlier they 


had refused to allow Ladakhis in Lhasa to 
register as Indian citizens. 
Mr. Kripalani said the people vere 


“apprehensive” that the defence of the courtry 
was not in proper hands and _ the Defencc 
Minister did not enjoy public confidence. In 
a democracy, he added, a Minister must enjoy 
the confidence of his chiefs as +: also of the. 
public. 


“To add to the country’s misfortunes, every 
criticism, however mild or any suggestion for 
effective action, irritates the Prime Minister. I 
Wish he would extend at least as much courtesy 
to his countrymen as he extends to fore:gn 
aggressors,” 


Referring to the first White Paper, he suid 
it made “painful and humiliating reading.” 
The Chinese Notes were arrogant, bullying aad 
aggressive. Indian Notes are apologetic or 
mildly protesting. : 


He said it was held in some quarters that 
the Chinese had dug themselves in now for the 
winter in the positions they had already occa- 
pied. “We may as well expect further advance 
and be prepared for it. We must remember t.c 
usual Communist tactics of keeping up constant 
tension and conflict to create uncertainty ard 
confusion. One day it is aggression, another 


‘day talk of negotiation. We must, therefore, be 


vigilant whether in defence or negotiations.” 


The Opposition appeal that India 
should not hesitate to seek foreign military 
aid in an emergency such as it faced today 
received some further support. Neither 
Mr. Mehta*nor an Independent member, 
Maharaja Karni Singh of Bikaner, thought 
that such aid should necessarily infring2 
India’s sovereignty. 


Mr. Asoka Mehta said that if Chinu 
did not accept the traditional frontiers, anc 
if negotiations were not confined to minoz 
rectifications of the border, there was no 
alterhative for India except to see that the 
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areas occupied were vacated. “We would dhan Banerjee, a well-known legal practitioner 


like to have a clear and unequivocal ex-. 


pression on this from the Prime Minister,” 
he said amidst cheers. 


“Tt is to reklindle national hope and 
national endeavour and unity that we 
would like the Prime Minister to step for- 
ward ‘and rally the nation behind him to 
meet the crisis and not denounce us as a 
motley crowd. Yes, we are a motley crowd, 
because this country, as the Prime Minister 
himself has said, is a motley country. We 
heve to be together on this question and 
tz2 only group about which we have to be 
csreful are our Communist friends.” 


He appealed to Mr. Nehru not to 
withdraw Indian forces. A corridor of 
17,000 square miles was being created (by 
the interim arrangement proposed by 
India). Why should India withdraw from 
her own territory ? Mr. Mehta asked. 


He said if China accepted Mr. Nehru’s 
latest proposals then “we must be sure that 
the traditional frontier will be maintained 
‘n all circumstances. Any rectification by 
Siscussion or negotiation must be of a 
“ninor character. That must be made clear.” 


In a reference to the recent speech by 
Mr. Krishna. Menon at Bombay, where he 
was reported to have asked if there was 
eny country whose frontiers had not been 
violated, Mr. Mehta said: “Are we approa- 
ching this whole development (on the 
frontiers) in a routine way or do we think 
chere is a crisis we have to face and that 
“or the next 10 years we will be confronted 
with a menace which is going to become 
more and more difficult. That is what the 
Prime Minister should ‘answer. This, is a 
quiescent attitude at its best and a cavalier 
attitude at its worst.” 


Satyakinkar Banerjee 


' Satyakinkar Banerjee, ex-Manager of The 
Modern Review,and Prabasi Office, passed away 
at his Calcutta residence on 5th November, 1959, 
at the age of seventy-five. Son of the late Hara- 


of Bankura, Satyakinkar was born m May, 
1885. At the end of his school career about 
1805, he went to visit at Allahabad his elder 
sister who had been married to the late Rama- 
nandg Chatterjee. Ramananda Babu was then 
the Principal of the Kayastha Pathsala and 
had already started his famous Bengali journal 
Prabasi. It was printed at the Indian Press of 
the late Chintamani Ghose. Ramananda Babu 
secured a job for Satyakinkar at this Press. By 
the order of the Government (a twenty-four 
hours’ notice was served upon him) Ramananda 
Babu along with all the members of his family 
was all on a sudden compelled to leave Allaha- 
bad in 1908. The Modern Review had also been 
started in Allahabad in January, 1907. He settled 
in Calcutta and went on publishing his two 
journals from his Caleutta office. Satya- 
kinkar also came down to Calcutta and began 
to serve the firm whole-heartedly. Ultimately 
he became its Manager. He had completely 
identified himself with the firm and looked 
upon its interest as his own interest. He was 
intelligent, energetic and hard-working, and 
was sympathetic towards his colleagues. For 
forty-eight years he served the firm with singular 
devotion and retired in 1956. He died after a 
short illness. May his soul reSt in peace. 


NEW YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE MODERN REVIEW 

Subscribers, whose subscriptions expire 
with the current December number, are 
requested to send the next year’s sub- 
scription quoting their respective serial 
subscribing numbers early, by postal order 
or by money-order. Otherwise, unless 
countermanded, the January number will 
be sent to them by V.P.P. 

Those who may happen to have sent 
their subscriptions immediately before the 
arrival of the V.P.P., should refuse the V.P. 
packet, as fresh packets will be sent to 
them by ordinary book post as soon as the 
money-order reaches this office. 1 
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RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


DISCOVERIES IN ‘CHORASMIA 


In Connection with Some Problems of Ancient History of India® - 


By Dr. S. P. TOLSTOV | 


Historical and Cultural ties between India 
and the countries of Soviet Central Asia 
—particularly those of the epoch of the 
late Middle Ages, at the times of the 
great Mughal Empire—are well known. 
The nature of these ties is less 
known as far as the more early 
epochs are concerned; it is so in spite of 
the fact that the JBactrian Greeks 
(Yavanas), Sakas, Kushanas, and Hunas 
occupy no less prominent place in the 
history- of India‘ than in that of Central 
Asia; and in spite of the fact that Central 
Asia must have been the most suitable 
route for the Aryans to follow to penetrate 
into India. 

Until lately, however, the former was 
confirmed by only a few authentic works 
of art, numismatics, and epigraphics; while 
the latter remained on a rather slippery 
ground of hypotheses, upheld, only too 
inadequately, by comparative linguistics. 


At present this state of affairs is under- 


going. radical changes.. The industrious 
results of recent discoveries in Indian 
archaeology, published. in several articles, 
allow us to solve in the modern way the 
main problems of ancient history, espe- 
cially those concerning one of the historical 
periods known, in Indian archaeological 
literature, as the “Dark age” (the second 
part of II to the end of I millennium, B.C.). 
At the same time, during the 40 years. of 
the existence of the Soviet State, a great 
number of large-scale Soviet archaeological 
expeditions have done so..much that they 
have actually converted Central Asia, 
which now includes the territories of the 
prosperous Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan 
(with Karakalpakstan enjoying autonomy) 
Tadjikistan, Turkmenistan, Kirgizstan, and 
the Southern part: of Kazakhstan, into one 
of the most archaeologically -examined 
parts of the Soviet Union; although pice. 
to the October Revolution the region used 


* The text of the Report read on the 45th 
session of the All-India Scientific _Congress in 
Madras (January, 1958). 
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to be a “white spot” on the archaeological 
map of the Tzarist Empire. 

‘I should like to speak about some of 
the latest discoveries of only one of the 
expeditions which singles out because of its 
scale, (the excavations were conducted 
over the territory of about half-million 
square kilometres), because of the special 
characteristics of this territory (Kara-Kum 
and Kzyl-Kum deserts with their ancient 
depressions and river-beds), and because 
of its duration (over. 20 years). This 
expedition is known as-’the. Chorasmian 
uxpedition of the Academy .of Sciences cx 
the U:8.8.R.; and I have had the honour to 
be at the head of it from the very outstart. 

Chorasmia is a region: of ancient 
culture, situated in the lower reaches of 
the Great Central Asian Two-Rivers Basin 
of the Amu-Darya and. Syr-Darya or of 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, as the rivers were 
called in ancient times. This was an out- 
post of an ancient eastern civilization 
advanced: far. north into the Scythian 
steppe. .Its special geographical position 
made Chorasmia a most important con- 
fluence of the routes of cultural exchanges 
between the North and the. South, the 
West and the East. Chorasmia itself ‘with 
its lakes formed.by flood waters of the 
great. rivers beyond control. of man of 
those times, which was called the “Country 
of Great Lakes” and.was referred to in 
the <Avesta as . the. ‘Vurukasha Sea 
Country,” .played a significant role in these 
exchanges. .The. modern map of- this vast 
ancient common delta of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, as it was in the epoch of Bronze 
Age and Early Iron .age, based on the 
modern science-data taken together} in 
its principal features..only. develops the 
cae of the rey of the asta 


Ss. P. Tolstov ana A. S. Kes. Tstoriys 
eee poselenty na’ protokakh drevnikh 
delt Amu-Daryi 1 Syr-Daryi. “Voprosy geo- 
graphiyi”. Sbornik statey dlya VIII Mezhduna- 
rodnogo . geographichechskogy . Kongressa 
Moskva, 1954, pp. 321-336. ae 
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The Kelteminar culture: 


3 the end of the [V—the early III-+d 
millennium B.C.; [I—the late TII-rd—the 


beginning of the 


II-nd millennium B.C. Made by A. V. Vinogradoy 


created in the eleventh century by a great 
scientist Abu-Raihan al-Biruni, Chorasmian 
2y origin. All troubles of his life connected 
him with many countries of the East—. 
Iran, Afghanistan and especially India— 
peoples of which, as well as the Soviet 
people, cherish his memory. 

I should like to speak briefly about 
one of these routes. 

The ancient monuments of Chorasmia: 
many settlements of tribes belonging to the 
Neolithic and  Chalkolitic Kelteminar 
culture, dated as far back as IV-III millen- 
nium which were left by hunters and 
fishermen using stone microlithic blade 
industry and peculiar incised pottery, 
testify beyond any doubt to the existence 
of strong ties both with the North and the 
South. The Neolithic culture of the Urals, 
Kama region, and Western Siberia does 
not differ essentially from the Kelteminar 
culture, preserving its traditions, perhaps, 
for too long? 


2. V. N. Chernetzov: Drevniaya istoriya 
Nizlinego Priobya MIA, 35, 1953, pp. -7-62. 


The Kelteminarians had ties with the 
Southern countries as well. These ties, so 
far, were traced down to Iran and Eastern 
Iraq in similar geographical conditions—in 
the deserts, along ancient river-beds.? Un- 
fortunately we do not know about archaeo- 
logical explorations in similar geographical 
regions of Western Afghanistan, Padistan 
and India. If such explorations did take 
place, the publication of the results have 
not reached us. 

There are, however three groups ol 
facts which throw some light on the ties of 
the Kelteminarians with India. 

It is firstly the fact that the Kelte- 
minarians used as adornment among other 
things sea-shells (Dentalium) and among 
them are species which are to be found 
only on the shores of the Indian ocean.* 


8. A. V. Vinogradov: K voprosu o 


yuzhnykh svyazyakh kelteminarskoy kultury. 
Sovetskaya Ethnographiya, 1957, No. 1, 
pp. 25-465. 


4  $. P. Tolstov: Drevniy Khorezm. M. 
1948, pp. 64-65. ap. th 
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branch of the Jaxartes.4* The Dahae cul- 
ture differs greatly from that of the neigh- 
bouring Scythian tribes, to say nothing 
about the Chorasmian culture. A broad 
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The “Hall of Kings,” “Hall of Victo- men’s faces that are ‘of particular interest. 
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We have taken four examples belong- 
ing to four different epochs, that prove the 
existence of strong mutual ties between 
Central Asia, Chorasmia in particular, and 
India over a period of about four thousand 
years. 


We might extend our review to cover 
the more recent times, the epoch of migra- 
tion of the Huns (the Huna as they are 
called in Indian chronicles and the Chio- 
nites or the Hephtalites as they are called 
in Western sources), concerning which we 
have at our disposal new and rather inte- 
resting materials; or to cover the epoch 
directly preceding the spreading of Islam 
in Central Asia (600-725 A.D.) when, 
according to the materials of our expedi- 
tion and especially to those of other Soviet 
expeditions that examined the monuments 
of Sogdiana, the influence of the Indian 
culture this time brought over by the 
Hephtalites was again on the increase; and 
it found vigorous expression in remarkable 
paintings of those days such as are to be 
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seen at Varakhsha (near Bukhara)*? and 
at Pyanjikent (near Samarkand)2* But 
all this would be outside my theme and 
the size of this article. 

: In conelusion I should like to empha- 


. Size that all we have done so far, is only a 


beginning. If we could carry on .our work 
for solving the problems I have spoken of, 
in close co-operation with our Indian collea- 
gues, I am quite positive that all these 
problems would be solved convincingly 
and to an extent we can hardly dream of 
new. 

KSIIMK—Kratkije Soobschenia Instituta 
Istorii Materialnoy Kultury. 

MIA—Materialy 1  Issledowanija 
Archeologiy SSSR. 

TKhE—Trudy Khorezmskoy archeologo- 
ethnographicheskoy Expeditziyi, A.N. SSSR. 

VDI—Vestnik Drevneiyi Istorii. 


po 
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23. V. A. Shishkin: Varakhsha. “Sovet- 
skaya Archeologiya’” V. 28, 1955, pp. 101-130. 

24. Zhivopis drevnyego Pyanjikenta, M. 
1954. 
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“GANGADHAR TILAK 


By JOGES C. BOSE 


Bat Gangadhar Tilak was born at Ratnagiri 
in Maharashtra on 23rd July, 1856. His father 
Gangadhar Sastri, a teacher highly proficient 
in Mathematics and Sanskrit, accepted life as 
a sacred calling and never spent himself over 
paltry ends. His mother lived’ a pious, austere 
life such as to make her illustrious son think 
of her in terms of a tapaswini, devotee. 

From Poona, where the family had shifted 
on his father’s transfer, Tilak graduated with 
Honours in Mathematics and very high marks 
in Sanskrit. By the time, however, his parents 
were dead and he was married. What the poor 
family desired of him was to get employed in 
a gainful occupation. He could not, however, 
see to this in preference to a life, which would 
at the same time leave him free to serve the 
Nation. Hre long, he had come under the influ- 
ence of that extraordinary character V. K. 
Chiplankar, who flared into a sombre promi- 
nence by challenging Madhav Govinda Ranade, 
the maker of modern Poona, for his conviction 
that British rule in India was ‘a divine dispen- 


service and described it as ‘kicking off the 
chain.’ In collaboration with Tilak, Agarkar 
and a few other enthusiasts, he started the New 
English School. They gradually broadened 
their scheme and founded The Deccan Educa- 
tion Society to function on the self-denial of 
its promoters. Their one looming passion was 
to rear up the youth in the love of their coun- 
try, whereas the governmental institutions were 
designed to foster a sense of admiration for 
the ruling race. The school developed into a 
college; and ‘Tilak, in addition to teaching 
Mathematics in the school, took up Sanskrit in 
the college. - 

A leading Anglo-Indian paper of Bombay, 
compared sthem with the Jesuits of old. It 
warned the Government that the future gene- 
ration was bound to be moulded by these patrio- 
tic young men and not, as hitherto, by the 
European scholars, they came in contact with. 
What they, in fact, aimed at was best summed 
up by Principal Apte before the Education 
Committee, presided over by Dr. William 


sation’, Chiplankar resigned his Government Hunter. He said, “We* have undertaken the 
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work of popular education with the  firmest 
conviction and belief that of all the agents of 
human civilization, education is the only, one 
that brings about material, moral and religious 
regeneration of fallen countries and raises them 
to the level of advanced nations by slow and 


peaceful revolutions and in order that it should 


be so, it must ultimately be in the hands of the 
people. themselves.” In affinity of thought and 
purpose, it is the same as Rabindranath 
Tagere’s cult of National Education, promul- 
gaied at about the time—he was then in his 
early twenties. Tagore had pressed home the 
absurdity of begging of our rulers to give us an 
education, which will help us to liquidate their 
rule! 


A year after they started the school, they 
brought out one Maharatta and one English 
weekly, the Kes@ri and the Maharatta respect- 
ively. In another year’s time they got involved 
in a defamation case instituted by the Dewan 
of the Kolhapur State. What influence high 
government officials had directly to do in the 
matter cannot be ascertained with any cel- 
tainty. It was, however, absolutely clear that 
the Dewan was edged on to the step by the 
Anglo-Indian Press. The Tumes of India des- 
eribed the Maharatia as ‘the most perverse of 
prints dabbling in Kolhapur polities.’ It is no- 
body's pleasure to recall that Ranade declined 
to come to the witness-box to say what he had 
said in so many friendly circles, ¢e.g., that he 
believed fully in the authenticity of the offend- 
ing letters, for which the prosecution was 
launched. A Kolhapur Sardar, who had written 
to Tilak about the complicity of the Dewan 
in the conspiracy against the prince, implored 
piteously not to divulge him. Tilak and Agarksar 
Were given a sentence of four months. 


Differences arose between, Tilak and some 
other members on the question that no mem- 
ber, as Tilak passionately pleaded, was to em- 
ploy himself in any other work for money or U 
he did it, he was to credit that money he thus 
earned to the account of-the Society; and ‘no 
less for the reason that his colleagues too readily 
fell m line with the Government and shirked 
_an independent stand, as_ originally planned. 
Tilak resigned..A line from his letter of 
resignation bears truly and well how he took it. 
“T bid you goodbye,” he said, “in thé hope 
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that by severing myself from you, I may, per- 
haps be able to help you in preserving the har- 
mony, sO very essential to the welfare of the 
institution and it is for the sake of that har- 
mony that I make a sacrifice of nyself.*? It 
was, therefore, not without a wrench that 
Tilak separated himself from colleagues, with 
whom he had weathered many a storm for 
eleven years. He would rather accept the posi- 
tion than. a compromise, which was fatal to the 
principle, -he had taken pains to embody in the 
constitution, that the work of the Society was 
due to be taken up right in the spirit of the 
self-effacing Christian Missionaries, as belong- 
ing to a Mission and living for it. 


In the new dispensation Tilak became the 
sole proprietor of the Maharatta and the 
Kesart with a debt of Rs. 7,000 hanging heavy 
on them. There were offers of help and patro- 
nage from dependable quarters if he joimed 
the Bar. There were a good manv, as well, 
coming forward to help him if he — started 
another school. ‘Tilak would not avail him- 
self of either and brought to bear upon his 
public life g single-minded devotion. 


Surendranath Banerjea had convulsed 
Bengal, which thought anew, thought ahead 
and radiated India with a new faith. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore took to preaching: The problem 
of India is the problem of her village and the 
real Nation lives in million poor hamlets. 
Ever since the founding of the Indian Associa- 
tion in Calcutta to make it the spearhead of 
people’s discontent and resistance against 
foreign rule, India was energetically in high 
hopes—what next? The Indian Natioral Con- 
eress caine into being. The new-born - intelli- 
gentsia was instinct with a confidence to forge 
ahead for a’ place amongst the ' go- ~ahead nations 
of the world. But the mass was ‘as far removed 
from the current of this new life. There was, 
in fact, a pathetic. outlandishness in the .Con- 
gress leaders, immaculately dressed in Tfuro- 
pean style, calling the mass in high falutin 
English as their flesh of flesh and bone of 
bones. It is silly to question their sincerity; 
but the vital touch of appeal was lacking. 
Tilak’s entry into Indian politics was, therefore, 
well-timed. Here was the sure-footed trod of a 
giant in his stark simple habits living in all 
fours their humble life and speaking their 
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“ being of India 


that the land in reality belonged to the 
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tongue. He cudgelled all that tended to a cul- 
tural indoctrination and said that the well- 
lay in not being a distance- 
walker of the West and cluttering our life with 
her frippery and tinsels. He was for reviving 
the village » Panchayet, 


ment of moral chastisement, was more effective 
than the Law enforcible by the -Penal Code 
making us, In a sense, sneaks and cowards. 
When the amendment of the Bengal: Tenancy 
Act was on the Legislative anvil, he declared 
com- 
munity collectively. So early as that, he 
stressed the need of organising the industrial 
labour. Such radicalism in the eighties of the 
last century was a misfit. It alarmed the ruling 
race. Their mouth-piece, the Anglo-Indian 
Press, was perpetually alert and missed no 
chance to have a fling at him. Most of the Con- 
gress leaders, as well, were not at home with 
him. One of them had the vulgarity to charac- 
terise his utterances as ‘whining’ and call him 
‘the boss of the Reay market’. But he exer- 
cised g strange fascination or the rising gene- 
ration. “Among the thousands assembled at the 
Congress” (1890 Calcutta Congress), says J. 
Chowdhury, then a young Barrister and later 
on the Editor of The Calcutta Weekly Notes, 
“St was ‘Tilak who made a pore impres- 
sion on me.” 


Tilak had always been on die nationalists 
to capture as many seats in the Legislative 
Council as feasible. His view-point was that 
it was the one sure way to keep out ‘yes men’ 
out of the harm’s way and help grow the sanc- 
tion of the people. WHatever, he said, be the 
current Act by which India was being governed, 
it was to be fully exploited as the ramping-olt 
eround for a better one. He was himself a 


member of the Bombay. Legislative Council and. 
‘a Fellow of the 


University of Bombay. He 
made either feel the weight of his blow. 

It is so very surprising that with such a 
hard, exacting life, Tilak found time to write 
his thesis, he published in 4893 under the title 
The Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of 
the Vedas. Professor Bloomfield of the John 
Hopkins University, U.S.A., hailed the- book 
as ‘an event which is sure to stir up the world 
of Science and Culture’. -Stuck up in one 


which gave us the, 
training in democracy and which, as an instru-- 


‘situation justifying, 
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eruelling fight in an adoption case, when all 
the malign forces, official and non-official, 
which could muster strong, were arrayed 
against him, with the death of his. eldest son 
to match, Tilak wrote his masterpiece Arctic 
Home. in the Vedas, In :t he challenges the 
well-accepted version that the original home of 
the Aryans is the Caucasus mountains. It is, 
he argues to a logical finish, a region of the 
North Pole. One. test of his transcendental 
intellect is his capacity. to preserve inviolate 
the serenity of concentration in the midst of 
all sorts of troubles crowding round him thick 
and fast. Tihe spark of his genius manifested 
itself when he was just sixteen and questioned 
the validity of Sankaracharya’s interpretation 
of the Geeta emphasising Jnan (Knowledge) 
to the exclusion of Karma (Action) or at least 
to the extent it. is not tempered py Karma. 
National activities, to which Tilak ahwvays 
gave the priority, stood in the way and he could 
not pursue the subject. It was only when he 
was in the Mandalay Jail in 1908 that he com- 
pleted his Geeta Rahasya. Tilak’s book Vedic 
Chronology and Vedanga JYotisha, published 
after his death, only adds to the sense of awe 
and admiration, one feels about him. Even if 
engrossed in day-to-day fissiparous politics, he 
studied these rather abstruse subjects with the 
analytical brain and insight of a trained 
scholar. 


In 1897, there was an outbreak of bubonic 
plague at Poona. Tilak wrote in the columns 
of his papers that it was an extraordinary 
without question, extra- 
ordinary measures and exhorted the people to 
co-operate with the Government. He, however, 
minced no matters to criticise it for having 
placed the plague operations in charge of one 
Mr. Rand, who had created a bad name for 
high-handedness. He also expressed himself in 
strong terms against employing soldiers in such 
large numbers for relief works, because people, 
as he said, ‘took fright of them for their forth- 
right manners. As much he pin-pointed cases, 
where people were segregated without any pro- 
vision being made for their stay, and where 
men and women of all ages were stripped otf 
clothes, lest these carried infection, without a 
priot arrangement for their’ coves. At the 
same time, he was all-praise for the Plague 
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Cummittee but for which Poong streets, he 
aczepted, would have been littered with decom- 
pezed bodies. Inserutable are the ways of the 
bureaucracy, which gave a go-by to all that 
Tilak did in line with it, but what he did to 
criticise "a Government measure or individual 
ofscers was suffered to fester into a gangrene. 


Another trouble was brewing on a parallel 
line. As a rallying point of national honour, 
T:lak celebrated the Shivajee festival. (With 
regard to Shivajee, there was a controversy, 
wuich persisted long, as to whether it was at 
ali justifiable on hig part to have waylaid 

<zal Khan for murder. It gave a handle to the 
Anglo-Indian Press to popagate the view that 
Tilak supported murder if it was for a politi- 
cel purpose. 


Seven days after the celebration meeting, 
Rand and Lt. Ayerst of the Plague Operations 
were shot dead. The Collector of Poona, as 
instructed by the Government of Bombay, said 
in an open meeting that the murder was insti- 
geted by sedition-mongers. Tilak was no mati 
to take it lying down. He hit back to say that 
such a wild charge against people at large was 
no less criminal than the murder itself. 


He was hauled up to answer the charge -of 
Setition. Surendranath Banerjea and Rabindra- 
neth Tlagore took the initiative to raise for his 
defence funds in Bengal. They also arranged 
to have him defended by Mr. lL. P. Pugh, an 
eminent Counsel of the Calcutta High Court. 
Justice Strachey of the Bombay High Court 
geve him ga seDtence of eighteen months. Henry 
A-quith, later on Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, argued his appeal before the Privy 
Cauncil, which rejected it. 


Such was the awesomeness of the ruling 
power and the mentality of some leaders of 
West India that there could be no resolution 
or Tilak in the following Congress at Amraoti. 
Ir. fact, they also stood in the way of Tilak’s 
portrait being one of those to adofn the Con- 
gr=ss pandal. But Surendranath MBanerjea 
made a-full, ample compensation. Called upon 
to speak on the detention of Natu brothers, he 
setd in the open session that ‘the entire nation 
was in tears for Tilak’ and struck his note of 
manly challenge-—‘Though I am here physi- 


ceily my soul is in jail attuned with Tilak’s.” 
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The house rose to a man in one spontaneotia 
homage—Tilak maharajkr jav’. 

A memorial was sent to the Secretary of 
State for India praying to remit Tilak’s term 
of sentence. It was signed amongst others by 
Max Muller, Sir William Hunter, Dadabhai 
Nourajee and Romesh C. Dutt, then in full 
blaze of the Indian Civil Service..One of the 
grounds urged was that the conviction of Damo- 
dar Chaphekar on the strength of his confes- 
sion of having murdered Rand and Ayerst and 
in no way being influenced by any writing of 
Tilak knocked the bottom of the suspicion, 
that gathered round Tilak. He was released 
when he had yet six months to serve. It is one 
sure proof of ‘Tilak’s nobility of heart that 
when Chaphekar, who had not even a nodding 
acquaintance with Tilak, approached him in 
jail to help him write his prayer for pardon, 
Tilak never for 2 moment thought that it was 
this man’s rash act, which had in no small 
measure contributed to his incarceration. He 
drafted his petition, in scorn of the consequence 
that it was being as meticulously reported to 
the authorities. 

Vinoba Bhave says that as Bengal rose, 
Tilak ran to stand by her side and prepayied 
Maharashtra to follow suit. Tilak, in fact, 
took to the Swadeshi Movement with its Boy- 
cott of British Goods, National Education and 
Civil Disobedience as the occasion justified, as 
fish does to water. Nothing short of these would 
provide the mighty and volcanic Tilak a more 
adequate outlet.- In collaboration with Bepin 
Chandra Pal, 
Rai, Tilak sought to make the aforesaid trip- 
ple issues an All-India question. The old- 
school leaders would not, because India was not 
yet prepared for the challenge. From a diffe- 
ence of opinion there was conflict and from 
conflict a conflagration in the last week of 
December 1907, at the Surat Congress. It was 
rather the inevitiable which happened in its 
relentless course. In the context of imprison- 
ments, deportations, press-prosecutions and the 
Black and Tan in the form of communal bar- 
barities etceteta in Bengal, what Shri Auro- 
bindo Ghose says in the Bande Mataram of 


December 1, 1907, gives a clue to the split in 
the offing. 
“They have now learnt truth’, he says, 


Aurobindo Ghose and Lajpat- 


af 
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“that every dop of tear, each day of their 
suffering has been for them a preparation for 
complete redemption , The bureau- 
cracy will not have to reckon this time with a 
few self-styled leaders, who are only too eager 
to fall down and worship the idol of the houi, 
but with a newly-awakened people to whom 
the political freedom of the country has been 


; elevated to the height of religious faith. . . 


Those who want liberty must buy it for them- 
Selves, and it is poor statesmanship to try to 
hide the real nature of the struggle by a false- 
hood which, after all, deceives nobody and 
least of all our alien lords. Those 
hugely credulous worthies, who have _ still the 


| heart to lend their ears to the siren voice of a 


Morley, have never understood the true way to 
salvation, and dismayed by the greatness of 
the undertaking, have contented. themselves by 
Scoffing at an enthusiasm they seek to extin- 
guish by their timidity and hesitation.’ 

“I have quoted the lines above, because 
nowhere, as I should think, is so succinctly 
stated and stated with a lyric fervour the diffe- 
reice of thought that divided the two schools. 
Though Tilak failed to ‘swamp’—-the expression 
is Tilak’s own—the Congress, he set the ball 
rolling for a new set-up in the country. H. W. 
Nevinson of the Manchester Guardian, who was 
present at the Surat Congress, recalled the pro- 
phetic hne of Goethe at Valmy that he  wit- 
nessed the closing of the old and the beginning 
of a new era—The New Spirit in India. 

No less engrossing and of deep concern to 
Tilak was that a section of the Bengal national- 
ists had taken to the cult of bomb. They had 
grown restive and were determined to force the 
issue. Tilak wrote in the Kesar, “The Muza- 
farpur incident is a grave tragedy. We 
denounce and disown it.”* At the same time, 
Tilak warned the Government: “Occasions like 
the present demand q consideration of the limit 


within which those in guthority can flout pub-. 


lig opinion and the limit beyond which, they 
cannot try the patience of the ruled.” The rul- 
ing oligarchy read it in the context of Tilak’s 

* ‘Tt is a mistake to think of Mr. Tilak 
as by nature a revolutionary leader; that is not 
his character or his political temperament’— 
Aurobinda in his Introduction to Speeches and 
Writings of Tilak, 
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of Bombay in 


ce we * 
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forthright ‘denunciation of their T'sarist 

methods and hauled him up again for sedition. 

Bengal leaders were speaking in identical 


‘strain in the Press and on the platform. “My 


Lord’, said Dr. Rash Behazi Ghose to Lord 
Minto on floor of the Supreme Legislative 
Council, “TI sincerely t.ust I shall not be now 
called upon to study the jurisprudence of 
Russia.” Why then, I pause to reflect, was 
Tilak tracked like this? To me it seems to be 
remorselessly revealing that the Government 
running down Tilak had the 
moral backing of the local leaders of the oppo- 
site school: It was not so in Bengal despitc 
sharp, irritating dissensions between the two. 
Tio take an extreme case, when the approver of 
the Alipore Conspiracy Case—the first case in 
India for waging war against the King—was 
shot dead within prison walls, Surendranath 
Banerjea distributed sweets to those who were 
seated with him at the Bengalee office in con- 
nection with a Committee meeting of National 
Education; and the venerable patgiarch Dr. 
Sir Gurudas Banerjea participated. 

Be that as it may, Justice Davar of the 
Bombay High Cougt, who was Tilak’s junior 
counsel in his first sedition case, gave him a 
Sentence of transportation for six years. Much 
more poignant than the sentence is the intem- 
perate language, the judge used attributing to 
Tilak ‘a diseased mind’- and .‘a_ perverted 


intellect’, etc. These out-Herodings of Davar 
were of incaleulable value to Sir Edwa;d 
Carson, Chirol’s counsel in Tilak vs. Chirol 


Defamation case. He pegged himself on them, 
nay, Davar’s words precisely, for his cross- 


. examination ‘and address to the Jury. In all 


fairness, it needs being said, however, that 
Morley as Secvetary: of State for Indig writes, 
“T am watching with the deepest concern and 
dismay the thundering sentences that are now 
being passed for sedition,?—Hecollections. 
Possibly, it was for this attitude of Morley 
that the Bombay “Government sent Tilak to 
Mandalay instead of the penal settlement 
Andamans and commuted the rigorous into a 
simple imprisonment. 

The moving finger writes and having writ 
moves on. As India celebrated Tilak’s birth 
centenary, Chief Justice Chagla of the Bombay 
High Court unveiled a plaque in honour of 


Tilak in the vejy room, , where he was twice 
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convicted of sedition, Possibly, in expiation of operation when Tilak was in the Mandalay — 
Jail—“will show that the Government is fully 


~avar’s pestilential acid—contrast the digni- 
tied language of Beachcroft sentencing prisoners 
o1 the Alipur Conspiracy case to various terms 
ot imprisonment, nay, death and the urbanity 
ci Broomfield convicting Gandhi to six years’ 
imprisonment—Chagla said, “The inevitable 
verdict of history is that these two convictions 
ere condemned as having been intended to supp- 
rss the voice of freedom and patriotism.” 


After Tilak 
te-m of six years—a month and odd days were 
yet to go—he was one day brought back to 
Poona and set free at two in the morning. He 
had in the meantime lost his wife and was now 
in a condition of health that did not permit 
tim, as he said four days after at a public 
reception, ‘to indulge in the exertion of talk- 
ing.’ Surendranath Banerjea welcomed him 
ed torially in The Bengalee in the following 
terms: “Like the sun emerging from an eclipse 
he has once more flooded the atmosphere ol 
Foona with joy and brightness.” There were 
like congratulations from other parts of India. 
Fo: days together there were streams of people 
in their holy treck to pay him their respects. 
It upset the ‘feather-brained’* Willingdon, the 
Governor of Bombay, because he had’ reported 
to the India Government that Tilak would not 
be able to rehabilitate himself to the force he 
was before conviction. Nine days after release, 
sticlents and Government servants were for- 


bitden on oe of penalty to visit him at his 
residence. "The programme of Ganapati festival 


Were under Government orders clipped of any 
demonstration in honour of Tilak alongside. 
He was placed under a ban not to participate 
in the immersion ceremony. His house was 
picketed by C.I.D. spies reporting arrivals. 
By now, The First Great War broke out. There 


Was unanimity amongst Indian leaders to help: 


England win the war. Tilak made a statement 
and the Government order, which was tanta- 
motnt to an.order of surveillance, was  with- 
druwn. In the statement, 2.e., the-letter to the 
Maaaratta, Tilak said: - 


“The Reforms during Lord Morley’s and 
Lord Minto’s administration”—they came into 


had served almost the full. 


alive to the necessity of progressive change and 
desire to associate the people more and more 
in the work of the Governmeut. It is also 
claimed and fairly conceded that this indi- 
cates a marked ircrease in confidence between 
the rulers and the ruled and a sustained endea- 
vour to remove popular grievances... .. I 
confidently hope that in the end, the good aris- 
ing out of the constitutional reforms will abide 
and prevail and that which is objectionable 
will disappear... .... It is an article of 
faith with me and in my opinion such a belief 
alone can inspire us to work for the good of 
our country in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment.” 


ith regard to the 
ment Tilak said: 


“T have no hesitation in saying that the 
acts .of violence, which have been committed 
in different parts of India, are not only repug- 
nant to me, but have, in my opinion, only un- 
fortunately retarded; to a great extent, the pace 
of our political progress.” 


Revolutionary Move- 


To complete the picture it needs being as 
much stated that Tilak said: 

“It has been well said that British ‘rule is 
conferring inestimable benefits on India not 
only by its civilized methods of administration 
but also thereby bringing together the different 


nationalities and races of India, so that a 
United Nation may grow out of if In course 
of time.” 

The aforesaid statement-enunciates 4 poli- 


tical creed, which is basically at one with, say, 
Mehta’s or Gokhale’s. There were people to 
accuse Tilak of a climb-down. There were 


people to praise Tilak attributing to him the. 


sagacity of a change in tactics. He had already 
indicated it in the public reception immediately 
after release. Tilak said in the meeting, “I am 
willing and ready to serve in the same manner 
and capacity which belonged to me six years 
before, though it may be, I shall have to modify 
my course a little.” To interpret the above in 
its entirety, it needs as well being: stated what 
he told Lord Willingdon, fairly a month and 


~ half after the aforesaid ‘statement in the Maha- 


* 
"The expression is Montagu’s. 
' id ‘ . 


ratta. He told Willingdon that if he could he 
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_ would resort to “unconstitutional and revolu- 
tionary methods” in order to “uproot the Bri- 
tish Government, but it is impossible, imprac- 
_ ticable, and even suicidal for us to follow such 
Irish methods in the present state of the 
country.” 

Now that Tilak was back, the Bengal 
leaders renewed their efforts to work out 4 
‘rapprochement between the two wings of the 
Congress which split at Surat in December, 
1807. Tilak had eloquently praised as worthy 
of emulation, what they did to compose the 
differences amongst Congress workers of Bengal 
and in having a joint session of the Provincial 
Conference at Pabna in February, 1908, 
Rabindranath Tagore presiding. The Bombay 
leaders Mehta and Wacha, however, would 
suffer no talk of a compromise. Gokhale at 
times betrayed his great anxiety for it. He was, 
however, sharply pulled by the other two. It is 
painful to recall the truculence with which 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, scotched all attempts 
of a compromise. He went so far as to say, “I 
cannot help saying that there is a great deal of 
mawkish sentimentality in the passionate 
appeals for union at all costs... ... For 
God’s sake let us have done with all inane and 
slobbery whine about unity where there is 
none.” There were loud, stinging retorts in the 
Bengal press. Surendranath Banerjea thought 
fit to raise his voice of protest in language, 
which is strong and calculated to-read Mehta 
a homily on politeness. “Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta”, says he editorially in The Bengalee, 
“has described the desire for a united Congress 
as a mawkish sentimentality. We regret he 
should have used such language in relation to 
a wide-spread and deep-seated sentiment which 
inspires the political world of Bengal. What 
Extremist would have said anything - more 
saucy and strident than what Surendranath 
said—“‘Bengal feels that a sectional Congress 
is not a National Congress and that this  sec- 
tional Congress has no right to speak m_ the 
name of the Nation.” It was, however, in 1916, 
that they were, in Tilak’s words, united in the 
United Province and met their Juck at Lucknow. 
Ambikacharan Mazumdar, the President-elect, 
had sent Tilak a personal invitation to attend 


the Congress. 
Tilak had in the meantime started the 
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Home Rule League in order to activate the Con- 
gress demand for Swaraj. It had evoked such 
enthusiasm that the Government proposed to 
halt his march by prosecuting him for the third 
time for sedition. Tilak was bound down by 
the District Magistrate of Poona to enter into 
a bond of Rs. 20,000 to be of good behaviour 
for one year. The order was set aside by the 
Bombay High Court. To propose to teach the 
man to be of good behaviour, who as a_ school 
boy taught the mali—the menial tending the 
garden—of the Governor’s house that, the house 
belonged to the people and that he was being 
paid by the people to tend the garden, as such, 
he (Tilak) and his friends, as belonging to the 
public, had the right to the fruits thereof, has 
been one of the toughest propositions of British 
Rule in India. It was now the question of 
Swaraj, to the exclusion of any other, that Tilak 
sleeplessly devoted himself to. Edwin Montagu 
came to India for an on-the-spot study to help 
chalk out the line of governance in terms of the 
Declaration he, as the Secretary of State for 
India, made on the 20th Aug., 1917, on behalf of 
the Cabinet. The Declaration promised ‘pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible Government 
in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire’. It speaks well of Montagu that he 
rose above the dense, accumulated prejudice 
of Englishmen in India against Tilak. It was 
of a kind as even to construe Tilak responding 
to offer recruits for the War as ‘a factor of 
sinister portent’. Montagu treated Tilak with 
great respect and consideration. Tilak told 
Montagu, “We shall accept what the British 
Democracy gives to the people of India and we 
shall ceaselessly struggle to secure what is with- 
held."—An Indian Diary. Tilak’s political 
opponents taunted him for rallying round the 
Moderates. It was however no volte-face. Much 
earlier in 1907, he told H. W. Nevinson of the 
Manchester Guardian, “Our object is to obtain 
eventually a large share in the administration of 
our country."—The New Spirit in India. 

It was Tilak’s lot, right from the beginning 
of his public life, to be traduced by the Anglo-~ 
Indian Press. It was along, relentless crusade. 
Even with the ashes of his funeral pyre reeking 
hot, some of them were as vituperative. Tilak 
once caught the Globe, a paper of the Conser- 


vative Party, and the Times of India in the hip 





und made them apologise to him. Because of 
Morley’s attitude in the matter of Davar’s 
sentence and a notion in England that Tilak 
was being harshly dealt with by the Bombay 
' Government, some forces were at work to pre- 
pere a non-official brief against him. Sir 
Valentine Chirol proved handy. He came to 
India in 1910, and wrote his book Indian Un- 
rest from out of his despatches to the Times of 
Lendon and dedicated it to Morley. Tilak sued 
Chirol for Defamation in England. His counsel 
Sir John Simon told him in the plainest manner 
trat he had absolutely no chance of a verdict 
ix his favour from an English Jury and asked 
kim to withdraw the case. But Tilak would 
not. The astute lawyer Sir John made a capi- 
tal of such observation of Chirol as to consti- 
ture sure libel. They are that Tilak ‘made the 
tepid and recalcitrant pay him from fear of the 
lush of his pen’ and that ‘his gymnastic clubs 
reolved into bands of dacoits to swell the 
_cofers of swaraj’, It was a heinous charge and 
there was not an iota of evidence oral oy docu- 
Incntary to justify it. And yet Sir John with 
al. his forensic skill and eloquence made ~ no 
headway with the Jury. Rather, they light- 
heartedly skipped over it and enjoyed Chirol’s 
counsel Sir Edward Carson’s counter-offensive. 
‘““-ou might as well tell me”, he told the Jury, 
‘tlat if a man is accused of murdering his 
mcther-in-law and of stealmg a pipe from his 
fatner-in-law’s pocket, and it was proved that 
he did murder his mother-in-law but did not 
steal the pipe, he would get the damages.” Sir 
Jvuhn pointed his unerring finger of attack on 
Sm Valentine having drifted afield from Indian 
politics and given a perverted. account of Tilak’s 
at in an Adoption Case, even if he was up- 
het] by the Privy Council. But nothing availed 
aguinst Sir Edward Carson, as he charged 
Tilak having indoctrinated a generation of 
youth of Bengal and Maharashtra with the 
cuE of bomb. He was described as the ‘cham- 
pion-libeller’ of those England had sent to 
Incia to do their jobs, nay, against whom he 
hac ‘promoted crime and assassination in the 
vilest language unequalled in audacity.’ It was 
a. chattering perplexity for Tilak to be told 
before the English Jury if he could point out a 
single sentence ia Chirol’s book which was 
more severe than the comment Justice. Davar 
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had made on him, e.g., that his articles seethed 
with sedition; that he preached violence; 
approved of murders and welcomed the bomb 
‘as if something has come to India for its good’. 
The verdict of the Jury, as Sir John had warned 
Tilak, was a foregone conclusion. They took 
precious twenty-seven minutes to return their 
verdict in Chirol’s favour after g hearing of 
eleven strenuous days, when they were asked 
to consider a barrel-load of evidence and docu- 
ments. And for this Tilak spent near about 
three lakhs of rupees, 

Sir John drew out from Chirol in ‘cross- 
examination that the Bombay and India 
Government archives and officials were at his 
disposal for what information he chose to 
collect for his book to the extent that one 
would not be wrong to suggest that it was 
written gt the instance of the Government. It 
also came to light that he was being freely 
supplied such official information as were 
denied to Tilak even, on request, for the pur- 
pose of his case, leave alone the  pri- 
vileged documents of the sacrosanct C.I.D. 
Two officials, present -in the Court, were 
pointed out as being deputed from India to 
help Chirol conduct his case. It was further 


confirmed that to assist him in the Defamation 


ease, the India Government was fully at one 
With the Bombay authorities and in between 
them they-made », merry use of the Indian tax- 
payer’s money. The Secretary of State, Austin 
Chamberlain, was stampeded into it by the ela- 
borate notes of the Home Member and Law 
Member of the India Government. Their one 
plea was that if Chirol failed, Tilak would sue 
the Secretary of State for damages. Chirol 
had already had his other reward in Knight- 
hood. There is some sauce in recalling that 
years back Chirol came to India to report Lord 
Curzon’s Delhi Durbar: He happened to insult 
an Indian doctor, who sued him in a Court of 
Law. Chirol approached Curzon to save him 
the public ignominy. Curzon declining, the 
lusty John Bull had to apologise. 

. Relieved of the strain of his case, Tilak 
concentrated on his Home Rule mission. 
The India Office refused to forward his 
Representation on behalf of the *Indian 
Home Rule League to the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris-and refused him pass-port 
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for a trip to France. He was, however, 
eminently successful in establishing con- 
tact with the leaders of the Labour Party 
and enlisted their active sympathy for 
India. At the Trade Union Congress at 
Glasgow Ramsay Macdonald spoke of him 
as the embodiment of India’s grievances 
and desired him to convev their message 
to India that the Labour Party would 
stand by her. Through the good offices of 
Montagu, Tilak appeared as a witness hbe- 
fore the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
of Reforms. Lord Sydenham, a member 
of the Committee, left the room immedi- 
ately as Tilak was announced. No mem- 
ber’ asked him any question by way of 
clarification, obviously, to take no notice of 
him as of no importance. Montagu, how- 
ever, made amends by calling him a second 
time for an interview: But the greatest 
compensation for Tilak was that to the ex- 
tent he was ignored by the ruling oli- 
garchy and the diehards, he was hailed in 
India as her symbol of redemption from 
bondage. 


On his return, December 1919, Tilak 
was given a civic reception by the Poona 
Municipality—the first non-official to- re- 
ceive such honour. It was however 
too much for Raghunath Paranjpye. 
the Principal of the Fergusson College, 
Tilak took great pains to found. He des- 
cended to the length of presenting 
through the columns of the Bombay Chronicle 
a charge-sheet detailing Tilak’s many 
‘sins of omission and commission.’ This 
was to justify his opposition to the other 
address which was being arranged for 
Tilak in the name of the ‘citizens of Poona.’ 
The time chosen to assail Tilak was singu- 
larly inappropriate. In fact, if the shade 
of Gokhale—he died on 19-2-15—still 
lingered round his loved haunts, it was, 
without question, disturbed by such 
vandalism, as much as Tilak’s definitely 
was by Khaparde calling Gokhale a Gov- 
ernment spy.* , 

* Jawaharlal Nehru narrates how in the 
House of Dr. Rashbehari Ghose at Summer- 
hills, Simla, Khaparde spoke of Gokhale being 
a spy and Dr. Ghose was beside himself in rage 
to hear it. 
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The same December, Tilak took a lead- 
ing part to make the Amritsar Congress resolve 
to work the Reforms even if it was ‘inade- 
quate, ‘unsatisfactory’ and ‘disappointing.’ 
But he was fast developing signs of wear- 
out. Despite medical warnings he moved 
from one end of the country to the other 
to explain his creed of Responsive Co-ope- 
ration. What, however, was once a dynamo 
of untiring strength broke down. The last 
words, he muttered in a state of delrium, 
were in respect of the Special Congress in 
Caleutta, where Mahatma Gandhi was to 
move three days after his Non-co-operation 
Resolution. In the early hours of Ist 
August, 1920, Tilak dropped the last breath 
of mortal life—immortally lived. 

The most significant obituary note on 
Tilak—the one that comprehensively sums 
up his position in relation to India’s strug- 
gle for Freedom—is that of the British 
Labour Party’s organ, the Daily Herald, 
e.g., that he was ‘the best hated man of all 
Anglo-Indian autocrats’ The cycle is com- 
plete as we recall that the other Indian as 
hated is Netaji Subhas Bose. As to the 
integrity of his service what C. Rajagopal- 
achari says abides. “No great man,” says 
he, “was less troubled with a memory of 
himself or the thought how he figured in 
anything.”* As to the distinctive turn, he 
gave to Indian politics .and the promise 
that marked him, what Shri Aurobindo 
says is the last say in the matter. ‘Tilak’, 
he hays, ‘has Indianised Indian politics.’ As 
he, said this in the Indu Prakash of Bombay 
—Aurobindo was then barely twentyone— 
he indicated the line, e.g., “The proletariat 
of India held the real key to the situation; 
whoever succeeded in understanding and 
eliciting its strength was bound to be the 
master of the future.” -Whether Tilak was 
a revolutionary, who would not. abjure 
violence or a constitutionalist, who, how- 
soever virile and assertive in the expres- 
sion of his views, would not: get off the 
rails, the consensus of opinion, that sticles 
fast to him, is that he was determined 
ruthlessly and without scruple to compass 
the freedom of India. 


*Foreword to 5S. L. Karandikar’s Bio- 


gr aphy of Tilak. 


MINORITY NATIONALITIES IN CHINA 
By SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


China, “the greatest social edifice man- 
kind has yet brought forth,”! is a land of 
mary nationalities. The Han (Chinese) 
constitutes the overwhelming majority of the 
pecple, accounting for about ninety-four 
per cent of the total population. Besides 
the Han nationality there are sixty-odd 
national minorities with a total population 
of about thirtysix millions ctnstituting 
approximately six per cent of the total popu- 
lation. The ethnic composition of the 
pecple of China, as given in the latest census 
rec-rt, is as follows (excluding Taiwan and 
the twelve million Chinese resident over- 
“seas)?, 


Nationality Number 
Han (Chinese) 547,283,057 
Mongol 1,462,956 
Hui 3,599,350 
Tibetan 2,775,622 
Uighur (Turki) 3,640,125 
Miao 2,511,339 
Yi 3,254,269 
Chuang 6,611,455 
Fuyi 1,247,883 
Koreen 1,120,405 
Manchu 2,418,931 
Other nationalities 6,718,025 
Total 582,603,417 


The minority nationalities are scattered 
over wide areas mostly in the border regions 
Though they constitute only sixe per cent of 
the zotal population they occupy mearly fiftv 
per cent® of the country’s total area of 3.7€ 
milion square miles. There are a dozen di- 
fferent nationalities in North-west China, 
viz. Uighurs, Hui, Tibetans, Kazakhs, 
Tariars, Tadjiks, Manchus, Khalkhas, Ty, 
Uzoaeks, Tungshiang, Mongolians, Solon and 
Sale totalling about 6,300,000 people, roughly 
onefifth of the population in the area. The 


1. Paul, M. A. Linebarger: China of 
Chiing Kei Shek, Boston, 1948; p. 2. 

2. State Statistical Bureau: Communique 
on fre Ceasus, Peking, November 1, 1954. 

3. Gyan Chand: The New Economy of 
China (Factual Account, Analysis and Inter- 
preiution), Bombay, 1958, p. 247. ; 


minorities in the South-west number more 
than twenty million and constitute about 
twenty per cent ofthe total population of 
that part of China. They are: the Tibetans, Yi, 
Miao, Hui, Tai, Puyi, Minchia, Nahsi, Kawa, 
and others. About eight to nine million 
minorities constituting one-twentieth of the 
population of the regions live in Central and 
South China among whom are the Chuang, 
Miao, Yiao, Tung, Hui, Li, Kuolo, Ling, Lai 
and the Maonan. The minorities living 
in North-West China include the Koreans, 
Manchus, Mongolians, Hui and Tanuerh. 


The numerical strength of the mino- 


yities varies from afew hundred (the 


Hochinh—the smallest nationality totalling 
about six hundred now) to over six mil- 
lions (the Chuang—the largest minority 
nationality in China). The more nume- 
rous nationalities have been listed in the 
table above. 


Social Conditions 


The Minorities differ from one another 
as much as, sometimes even more, than 
they differ from the Chinese in respect of 


‘economic and cultural development and 


religious beliefs. The Manchus, who use 
the Chinese language, are almost on a par 
with the Chinese economically and cultur- 
ally while the Olunchuns inhabiting the 
forests of Khingan Range of Inner Mongolia 
and North-East China still live on hunting. 
Generally speaking, however, the minority 
nationalities are in a state of extreme 
social, economic and political backwardness. 
Many of the Minorities: including the most 
numerous Chuang even have no written 
language and little is known about their 
social and cultural life. The complexity of 
the social nature of the minority nationali- 
ties is given by the fact that quite often the 
different socio-economic elements emerge 
in the same society. Until recently the Yi 
people who were in the stage of slavery had 
also a system of land-lordism. Geographi- 
cal difference also introduces a_ distinctive 
characteristic. Even when different nation- 
alities are in the same stage of economic 
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development they have their own peculiar 
features. The manors of the hoka (ruling 
class) in Sinkiang, the system of the Thais 
in West Yunnan all of whom were in the 
feudalist stage have marked differences from 
one another. Chinese sociologists however 
are compiling some data to overcome 
the handicap in the knowledge of the 
social and cultural life of the minority 
people which complicates the task ol 
identifying the minority nationallities 
and evolving suitable policies. <A 
research group formed jointly by the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences, the Central 
Institute of Nationalities, Yunnan Univer- 
sity, the Chinese Communist Party (C.C.P.) 
school and the C.C.P. Tali District Com- 
mittee of Yunnan provice is busy compiling a 
short history, a short manual and a brief in- 
troduction to the autonomous chou of the Pai 
minority with reference to the nature of 
production, class struggle and the experi- 
ence with socialist construction. Generally 
the studies initiated by the Communist 
Party lay stress upon three important 
points: (a) Observation of the new things 
created by the people under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party and the 
Government “paying attention to how the 
new culture and new life grew, in what 
manner they are accepted by the masses 
and how the new needs of the masses are 
met”; (b) an assessment of the old culture 
of the people “to understand better the 
contradictions existing in the new culture 
and new way of life,” and (c) a “penetrat- 
ing survey of the national pattern of cul- 
ture and life of each nationality and of the 
law of changes in such pattern” with a 
view to gaining a better perspective for the 
application of new policies.® 


Policy of the Government 


The policy of the Communist Govern- 
ment to the minority nationalities is gov- 
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erned by the “General Programme of the 
People’s Republic of China for the imple- 
mentation of Regional Autonomy for 
Nationalities” promulgated by the Central 
People’s Government on August 9, 192, 
and by the “Decisions on Measures for the 
Establishment of Local Democratic Coali- 
tion -Government of Nationalities” of the 
Central Government on February 22, 1952. 
The policy is designed to remove the exist- 
ing inequalities suffered by the minorities 
and to offer them adequate scope for self- 
development so that ultimately the differ- 
ences between the Han (Chinese) and the 
minorities disappear completely. With a 
view to ensuring special attention to the 
development of minorities the Communist 
Party has introduced the principle of re- 
gional autonomy for minority groups. 
According to the “general programme” 
there are three main types of national 
autonomous areas: (a) those established on 
the basis of an area inhabited by one mino- 
rity nationality; (b) those established on 
the basis of an area in which one minority 
nationality predominates in number thougn 
in it are included areas inhabited by other 
minority nationalities with very small 
populations (Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region); (c) those established on the basis 
of a number of areas each of whiclr is in- 
habited by a different minority nationality 
(Kwangsi Chuang Autonomous’ Region). 
The National autonomous units may in- 
clude areas with predominant . Han 
(Chinese) population; but the Han minority 
within an autonomous unit cannot claim 
regional autonomy for itself except that in 
localities within a national autonomous re- 
gion where the number of Hans is excep- 
tionally large, a “democratic coalition gov- 
ernment” of nationalities is formed in which 
the different nationalities inhabiting the 
area are represented on the basis of the 
ratio in population. 


Constitutional Provisions 

The constitution of the People’s Repub- 

lic of China adopted in September, 1954 
declares China to be a. multi-national 
country® and proclaims the equality of all 
6. Article 3 of the Constitution, 
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the nationalities in China and guarantees 
the right to regional autonomy to all the 
minority nationalities living in compact 
communities. It forbids discrimination 
aganst any nationality. The National 
Pesple’s Congress, the supreme organ of 
stat2 power in China, is required to constitute 
Nationalities Committee with members from 
ameng the persons elected to the Congress 
to deal with matters of importance to the 
various national minorities of China.?’ The 
Nationalities Committee constituted by the 
Firxt National People’s Congress had 84 
members five-sixths of whom were members 
of minority nationalities. 

Formerly all national autonomous units 
were called autonomous regions. In the 
constitution they are classified as autono- 
mous regions (equivalent to provinces), 


autonomous chou (an intermediate unit  be- 
tween the autonomous Chou and the auto- 
nomous Asien) and autonomous Asien 


(cuanties) according to the size and popu- 
lation of each. In April 1959, according to 
the statement of Premier Chou En-lai, there 
were four autonomous regions (Inner Mongo- 
lia, Sinkiang Uighur, Kwangsi Chuang, 
anc the Ninghsia Hui Autonomous regions), 
twerty-nine autonomous Chou and _ fifty-four 
auitcnomous Asien in China. In 
there Was the Preparatory Commitee for the 
Tibet Autonomous Region which had come 
inic being in April 1956 with a view to 
esteblishing an autonomous region in Tibet.‘ 

The organisation and work of the 
organs of self-government 
mous areas are specified in section V of 
chaster two of the constitution. The basic 
primeciples of organization are the same as 
aptly to the organisation of the other local 








7. Art. 34, [bid. 

8. Chou En-Lai: Report on the Work 
of the Government (Speech delivered before the 
first session of tne Second National People’s 
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texs in China Today (Embassy of the People’s 
Reszublie of China), New Delhi, April 25, 1959. 
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as im 1954 is to be found in W. Gordon East 
and A. E. Moddie: The Changing Wor'd, 
Lonion, 1956. Section on “Communist China” 
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organs of state power. The fofm of eac* 
organ of self-sovernment is determined in 
accordance with the wishes of the people cf 
the area.. The powers of the various organs 
are analogous to those enjoyed by 
other organs of the state at the corres+ 
ponding level. Their functions and powers 
include, within limits set by law and the 
constitution, the administration of their own 
local finances and the organization of their 
own public security forces in accordance 
with the military. system of the State. Sub- 
ject to endorsement by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the National People’s Congress, 
their powers further extend to drawing up 
statutes governing the exercise of auto- 
nomy, or separate regulations suited to the 
political, economic and cultural characteris- 
tics of the nationality or nationalities in a 
given area.?© 

Article 72 of the Constitution enjoins 
upon the higher organs of the State to safe- 
guard fully the right of organs of self- 
government to all autonomous counties to 
exercise autonomy and to assist the various 
minority nationalities in their political, 
economic and cultural developments. 

By virtue of Article 24 of the Electoral 
law of the Republic the minority nationali- 
ties are guaranteed 150 seats in the National 
People’s Congress (Parliament) of China, 
whose mernbership exceeds 1,200, to be fill- 
ed in by minority representatives elected 
from amongst the minority nationalities 
themselves, besides minority deputies elec- 
ted otherwise. They have been accorded 
further facilities in the matter of election 
and representation which enable even those 
who are scattered over the country to elect 
their representatives. 


Government 


The constitution lays down that the 
organs of Government in the autonomous 
regions, chow and Asien, nationality Asiang 
are the respective people’s congresses. 
Deputies to such people’s Congress are elec- 
ted indirectly by those of the lower levels 
save that the people’s Congress at the basie 
level is elected by direct and universal 
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franchise. The numerical strength of the 
people’s Congress of the autonomous region 
varies with the population of the region. 
The counties each elect from one to five 
deputies to the regional Congress. 


The term of the office of the people’s 
Congress of the autonomous region is four 
years and the term of office of other local 
people’s congresses as two years. The local 
people’s Congresses at each‘level “ensure 
the observance and execution of laws and 
decrees in their respective areas; draw up 
plans for local economic and cultural deve- 
lopment and for public works; examine and 
approve local budgets and financial reports; 
protect public property; maintain public 
order, safeguard the rights of citizens and 
the equal rights of national minorities.” 
They have supervisory authority over the 
local people’s councils of the respective 
levels and can revise or annul the decisions 
of people’s councils and people’s Congresses 
of the next lower level. At the top of all 
stands the Natoinal People’s Congress 
which is the sole legislative body in the 
country with overriding authority over all 
other organs. 


The people’s Congresses elect the 
people’s councils of the respective levels 
which serve as the local government and 
are responsible to the people’s Congresses 
of the corresponding level and are also 
subject to the direction of the people’s 
councils of the higher level. A people’s 
council generally consists of a chairman, 
several vice-chairmen and a number of 
other members who look after the various 
departments of the government. 


Reforms 


Except the Manchus almost all the other 
“minorities had an agricultural economy 
or an economy of animal husbandry. As 
has already been mentioned until recently 
they were in different stages of slavery, 
feudalism and capitalism. As part of the 
national programme agrarian and other re- 
forms were carried out in the minority 
areas as well. However, reforms, at any 
rate in early stages, were intr roduced in the 
minority areas only after their implementa- 
tion in the Han 
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the provisions in the constitution 01 the 
minorities Liu Shao-Chi, who submitted the 
report of the committee for draftin: te 
constitution, said that on account of th: 
even development of the various naticn ili- 
ties in China the constitution visuéelisca 
different dates for the achievemen’ vi 
socialism by the various nationalities. For 
historical reasons the Han people, wee 
comprised the overwhelming majorii; 
the population, had a relatively high pc Li. 
cal, economic and cultural level and <* . 
therefore more likely to achieve socia isi. 
earlier than others; so that “by the t::: 
socialist transformation is under way amy. ° 
the national minorities the work of builc’. 
socialism will probably have achieved 4 « 
successes in most parts of the country. ty 
then conditions for socialist transformai: - 
among these national minorities wil tx 
more favourable because by that tme 
state wlll have still greater mateii: 
strength to help them.”!3 

An idea of how the reforms were ini‘ 
duced in the minority areas is formed fru 
a reference to the experience in the VY 
nationality areas of Szechwan where it to .' 
about a year, from February 1956 to Feb . 
ary 1957, to complete the task. In i.« 
Hsichang administrative district of the p: »- 
vince which has a population of 300,000 i:- 
cluding 220,000 people of Yi nationality a: - 
is composed of two autonomous Asien, © 4 
autonomous Chu 118 nationality Asiang, : 
multi-nationality inhabited Asien, 28 mu! 
nationality inhabited Chu and 63 mult - 
nationality inhabited Asiang. The process «' 
implementation was as-follows: The fis 
steps were taken in one (Ningnan) Asic. 
in February 1956. With the gain of exper: 
ence, reforms were extended to six Asie 
including Hsichang, Techang, Huili anc 
Huitung in the course of the following sever 
months. And. by February 1957 the intre- 
duction of reforms was completed in areas 
with a population of 140,000; was in the 
process of implementation in areas inhabi- 
ted by about 90,000 people (excludng thc 
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11. Liu Snao-Chi: Reporte on the Draft 
Constitution of the People’s — of China, 


(Chinese) areas. a Peking, 1954, pp. 48-49. « 
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peoole of Han nationality who had effected 
refcrms long before). The entire process 
was peaceful. “T’nere was no digging up 
the last cash, no accounting for the old 
dekts, no face to face denunciation, no 
throwing into prison, no killing. The sur- 
plus portion of property was purchased in 
all hsven (counties) except in Ningnan 
hsin where it was requisitioned. In 
accordance with the spirit of the policy of 
the. Government of not lowering the treat- 
ment and living standard of the upper level 
pezsonnel, consiceration was given to the 
owner of slaves who experienced difficul- 
ties when purchase or requisition was 
mede.?42 In the seven Asien where the re- 
fozms had been completed, the people had 
set up thirteen higher agricultural produ- 
cers’ co-operatives, 107 lower agricultural 
products’ co-operatives and 1,175 mutual 
acd teams by the end of 1956. 

The reforms in all the areas of the 
Liangshan yi autonomous Chou—which is 
tac name of the area—were completed at 
tae end of 1957. In the latter part of 1958 
vhen the movement for establishing com- 
runes was launched throughout the nation 
the area was not excluded from the pur- 
~iew of the movement unlike what had 
leen done atthe time of earlier reforms. 
By August, 1959, the autonomous chou had 
set up 33 people’s communes and more 
shan 1,000 advanced agricultural producers 
>0-operatives.4 

At the beginning of the year 1959 re- 
forms had been carried out in all the mino- 
rity areas except Tibet and a few other 
places. The introduction of reforms in 
Tibet had been deferred until 1963 by a 
decision of the Chinese Communist Party."! 
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12. Speech of Io Ya-ying before the third 
session of Second National Committee of 
the Chinese People’s Political , Consultative 
Council (CPPCC) on March 11, 1957, reported 
‘n JMJUP, March 12, 1957. 

13. Daily News Release (henceforth cited 
as DNR) of the Hsinhua (official Chinese) 
News Agency, Hongkong, August 16, 1959, 
page 9. 

14. Mao «Tse-tung: “On the Correct 
Handling of the Contradictions within the 
Ranks of the People*’—DNR, June 19; 1957. 
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The rising in Tibet in March 1959 culminat- 
ing in the dissolution of the Tibet- Local 
Government end the flight of the Dalai 
Lama to India however saw the reversal of 
that decision of the Party. The National 
People’s Congress in a resolution adopted 
in April called for steps to be taken for the 
introduction of reforms in Tibet. On July 
17, 1959 the plenary session of the reconsti- 
tuted Preparatory Committee for the Tibet 
Autonomous Region decided to implement 
the resolution with immediate effect.5 The 
Preparatory Committee resolution envisages 
the introduczion of the reforms in Tibet in 
two stages: The first stage is the mobiliza- 
tion of the masses through the suppression 
of the rebellion, and the compaign to oppose 
rebellion, unpaid forced labour, the treat- 
ment of persons as chattels and to reduce 
rent and interest; the second stage will 
consist in the redistribution of land. 


The reforms are already in the process 
of implementation and involve changes not 
only in land ownership but also in adminis- 
tration, law, religion and social customs. 
The Communist Party is following a policy 
of discriminating confiscation paying some 
sort of compensation to fedual lords and 
monasteries remaining lIoyal to the Com- 
munists but withholding these concessions 
from those who sided with the Dalai 
Lama.?é _ 


Progress in the Mimority Areas 


Striking progress has been registered iti 
the minority areas since the victory of the 
Chinese revolution in 1949. There has been 
all-round development in the economic and 
social fields and the crude suppression of 
the minorities has become a thing of the 
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15. DNR, July 21, 1959, pp. 89. See 
also DNR, July 3 (for the summary of Panchen 
Lama’s speech), July 8 (for the summary of 
the specch of Ngapo Ngawang Jigme, the Vice- 
Chairmar and Secretary-General of the Pre- 
paratory Committee for Tibet Autonomous 
Region) , , oo. 

16. DNR, July 8, 2959, p. 3; DNR, July 
3, 1959, pp. 25, 36. 


MINORITY NATIONALITIES IN CHINA 
¢ 


past.7 A number of measures have been 
adopted by the Government of various 
levels to help the nationalities develop their 
economy, culture and education.1® These 
measures include liberal provision of subsi- 
dies and loans, technical assistance, free 
medical service, training of minority nation- 


ality specialists and administrators by the 


various schools for nationalities and trade 
on a fair and equitable basis. Irrigation 
has been expanded and diversification of 
crops and occupations has been introduced 
and encouraged.® The total value of 
industrial production in the four autono- 
mous regions in 1958 was eighty-eight per 
cent higher than in the preceeding year, 
while the increase in the output of food 
was eighty-three per cent. (these figures 
would justify a downward reapparaisai 
following the disclosures of statistical mis- 
takes in the August plenum of the Central 
committee of the Chinese communist 
party).2° Educational efforts got a spurt in 
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17. Gyan Chand: Op. Cit., p. 289 (‘It is 
great gain that these minorities have been 
guaranteed equality under the Constitution, and 
the provision is being respected in theory and 
practice’); Solomon Adler: The Chinese Eco- 
namy, London, 1957, p. 22 (“A rational 
national minorities programme was inaugurated, 
Based on complete equality between all national 
and ethnic gooups, it abolished the 
feudal-imperialist exploitation of minorities by 
the Han Chinese governing class, which had 
been a prime cause of inter-racial antagonisms 
and tensions; Hewlett Johnson: China’s New 
Creative Age, London, 1953, p. 72; George Mot. 
Katrin (Ed.), Major Governments of Asia, 
Cornell University Press, Néw York, 1958, 
Section on China by Harold C. Hinton, p. 94 
(Mr. Hinton considers the lot of the minorities 
to be the worst despite constitutional provi- 
sions—yet qualifies his statement by saying 
that the enjoyment of cultural autonomy is “less 
of a fiction than political autonomy.” 

18. Fei Hsiao-tung: “Free and Equal 
Family,” People’s China (fortnightly,) Peking, 
May 16, 1955. 

19. DNR, June 15, 1959, p. 5; July 18, 
1959, p. 3. 

20. Text of the, Central Committee’s re- 
solution in DNR, August 27, 1959, pp. 5-10; 
see also the communique, pp. 1-4. 
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the national minority areas and by the first 
half of 1958 the enrolment of the minority 
nationality primary school students reach- 
ed 3,190,000; middle school students 31{ 000 
and students in higher educational ins iiu- 
tions 16,000. Summing up the © situa ion, 
the Chinese Prime Minister Chou En-lat 
told the National People’s Congress: “Of 
the country’s population of 36 million, the 
number of students totalled 3,510,000. Core- 
pared with pre-liberation days, the nun br 
of primary school pupils has increased cv.: 
six times, middle school students 7 
times: and students in higher educaticn=} 
institutions 27 times® &?2 If it is reca lec 
that a good many among the minorities 10 
no written language of their own at tric 
date of liberation the magnitude of il« 
achievement becomes truly apparent.” 

While the record of achievement in :r- 
field of social and economic developmea:: 
has been impressive it becomes less remeri 
able as we turn to the progress in polit-cz’ 
autoromy under the Constitution. As ; 
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21. Chou En-lai: Report on the work 3 
the Government, Cued. 
22. Ulanfu: “Successes in Nationali-ic: 


Work and Questions of Policy”? (Report of th+ 
Chairman of the Nationalities Affairs Cor - 
mission of the First National People’s Cong: e< 
to the third session of the Congress on Junc 2” 
1956). “Approximately over 20,000,000 of [+ 
35,000,000 minority nationals have no writ.c” 
language of their own or no popular writ ¢: 
languages.” 

23. An idea of the nature of the proble s- / 
that have to be dealt with in educating By. 4, 
minorities is given in the following extract fr 7 
a, deputy’s speech before the National Peop.~ 
Congress on June 2, 1956: “Owing to the gra 
mobility of the herdsmen, permanent sch: ¢ 
buildings are lacking in pastoral areas. As tk 
herdsmen’ are widely scattered, the students cre 
unable to attend schools early in the morni vf 
and come back in the evening. If the studct:: 
live in hostels it will not only reduce the labo 1 
power of the families, but will also incres :« 
the financial] burden of the families. Thercfo « 
it has been difficult to establish primacy 
schools in pastoral areas, and even if they 
have been establighed it ‘will ! be difficult 6 
consolidate them”  (Hsijaochiatso, Chairmen 
of the China Buddhist Assdciation}, NCN. . 
Peking, June 27, 1956. 
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matter of fact the provisions regarding 
polit.cal and economic autonomy have 
largely remained a dead letter* Notwith- 
star ling the provision in Article 71 of the 
Corstitution that in performing their duties 
the organs of state in all autonomous units 
shold employ the spoken and written 
lanzuage commonly used by the minorities 
livicg in the area, nothing much was done 
to implement this in practice—presumably 
beceuse of the difficulties presented by the 
absence of written languages In many cases. 
Mr. Li Wei-han therefore uttered the follow- 
ing warning in May 1957: “This provi- 
sic. (Art. 71) must be carried out, if the 
autonomy organs are to closely approach 
and tink up with the masses of the people of the 
loczl nationality, and to serve them properly.”?° 
TLere has yet been no clear demarcation 
bei*veen central and provincial functions 
arc revenue though efforts are beirig made’ 
to evolve a satisfactory solution. 
The extreme economic and political 
c2kwardness of the minorities coupled 
wich the historical antagonism between the 
-inese and the minorities has a tendency 
tc generate Pan-Han-ism, which is mani- 
fe'ced in the impatience of the Chinese 
v' th the habits and ways of life of tthe 
ninorities and seeks to mould their lives 
acztording to the Chinese pattern on the 
or2 hand and local nationalism which 
ssems to sense danger in every re- 
f-rm suggested by the Chinese, irrespec- 
t:.e of its soundness on the other. In so 
f=r as the Chinese are in a comparatively 
e«.vantageous position culturally, politically, 
re aterially and numerically, the Communist 


icaders have characterised Pan-Hanism as ““—""™ 


‘le Chief impeding factor in the implemen- 
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24. See Li Wei-han (Director of the 
_nited Front Department of the Central Com- 
2 .ttee of the Chinese Communist Party) ; “Some 
-.ews on the question of the Establishment of 
se Chuang Nationality Autonomous Region,” 
JMJP, Peking, May 4, 1957. “Since the pro- 
tulgation of the Constitution, the various 
rutonomous Chow and Hsien have seldom exer- 
cised the right” granted to them under Article 
“9 of the Constitution, he says. 

25. Ibid. °* 
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tation of a healthy nationalities policy° Of 
the clashes that have so far occurred he- 
tween the Chinese and the minorities that 
in Tibet has keen the most violent and far- 
reaching in its impact. 


The development of the minority areas 


chas a special significance for China because 


a success in this field would revolutionize 
the social and economic life not only gf the 
minorities bringing them to the level of the 
progressive people of the world, but also 
of the whole of China. In a way it may 
hold the key to the future glory of China 
in so far as the only way of reducing the 
almost overbearing pressure of population 
in certain parts of China,?? which is grow- 
ing more acute with the growth of popula- 
tion, may lie in opening out the vast ex- 
penses of the underpopulated minority 
areas, which are rich in mineral and forest 
resources and hold great potentialities for 
development, for large-scale colonization by 
the Chinese. The most important prob- 
lem in the development of minority areas 
is the absence of that degree of concentra- 
tion of population which provides a fillip 
to development. The Government has 
sought to encourage a programme of large- 
scale Chinese resettlement in minority 
areas which is however faced with the twin 
opposition of the patent unwillingness of 
the Chinese to move out of familiar envi- 
ronment to face an uncertain future and 
the unconcealed' distrust, sometimes 
amounting to active hostility, of the mino- 
rities, who cherish bitter memories of past 
Chinese oppression, of Chinese intentions. 





26. “The key to the solution of this pro- 
blem (of removing the distrust and inequality 
between the various nationalities in China),” 
says Mao “'se-tung, “lies in overcoming great- 
Han Chauvinism,’—See note 14 above. 

27. Ninety per cent of the 600 million 
people of China live on only one-sixth of the 
country’s area, while in the remaining ffve-sixths 
live but sixty million people. See Subhash 
Chandra Sarker: “Population Planning in 
China,” Population Review (Indian Institute 
for Population Studies), Madras, Vol. i], No. 2 
(July), 1958, p. 31. ‘ 
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his aipll to the neceliar ony in the ‘institute of Chafles * eaves Fe Prague. 
= a electrocapillary curves and instigated him In the year 1926 he obtained a Rockefeller. ; 
tc study them more closely. Jaroslav scholarship and worked six months in Paris 
ee oesky thus acquainted himself with at the Sorbonne with Professor G. Urbain, 
the mercury drop electrode, by means of where he compared the polarographic 
which he began to measure the surface method with the spectroscopic method. 
tension of polarized mercury. When the Led by the desire to make the valu- 
tedious experiments lead to no result, J. able works of the Czechoslovak chemists 
esevrovsky—at that time already an assis- known in the world’s chemical literature, 
tant of the chemical institute of Professor Professor Emil Votocek and Jaroslav ° 
Bohuslav Brauner—tried instead of -weigh- Heyrovsky founded the Anglo-French 
a ‘ime the mercury drops, to measure the magazine Collection which they edited 
= current passing through the solution. This jointly from the year 1928—with the 
-e=periment disclosed the excellent - pro- exception of the war years—until the year 
 perties of the mercury drop. electrode for 1947, when it was taken over by the 
' electrolysis. _ = os ae Czechoslovak chemical society. In the year 
In the year 1920 J. Heyrovsky after 1931 Jaroslav Heyrovsky together with 
_ submitting his habilitation thesis on docent Frantisek Behounek' published a 
a ‘a@luminates became a docent of physical pioneering book in a new field of science 
_ chemistry which was then founded as a An Introduction to Radioactivity. 
eee branch of science at Charles” Ur Univer- In the Institute of Physical Chemistry — 
- At that time he also sumbitted | ‘a the assistants and pupils of Professor Jaros- 
_ctor’s thesis in Great Britain and in the lav Heyrovsky founded the Czech polarogra- 
| year 1921 he obtained the degree of Ds Ste. phic ‘school, which worked out the theore- 
_ a> London University. Then he -concen-| tical and practical foundations of polarogra- 
- trated on a new diseovery—electrolysis by phy. "Persons interested in the _ polaro- 
3S “maeans of a mercury drop electrode. _ ~The “graphic method travelled to Prague from 
* _ frst article about this significant method all parts of the world. Professor Jaroslav 
=~ was published in the year 1922 in the Heyrovsky through his lectures untiringly 
: Seeneazine Chemicke listy. The international informed the scientific world about the 
_ scientific world was informed aboult - this | polarographic method; in the year 1933 he 
Pmethod in the year 1923, when Heyrovsky spent six months in the United States of 
_ for the first time read a lecture before an America, where he lectured at American 
* imternational assembly about the results| of Universities, in autumn he lectured at the 
/ his work ata session of | the Faraday Congress of physical chemists at Paris. In 
= ~ Society in London. ae Gs ee ea the year 1934 he read lectures in Moscow 
. An important be itet nc in he develop- and Leningrad on the occasion of the 
"ment of the new method was the year 1924. commemoration of D. I. Mendelyeev. The 
' At that time J. Heyrovsky with his first Czech polarography textbook, which 
_ » Zapanese pupil Masuzo Shikata_ des igned professor Jaroslav Heyrovsky wrote in the 
— am apparatus for the automatic registration year 1932, was translated into Russian and 
of the curves of the intensity of the current published in Leningrad in the year 1937. 
~ in dependence on the potential, which. they For making polarography known all over 
= Bre “pnolarograph.” The whole "process the world, Heyrovsky’s article in. the 
' cf the registration of the grapk was thus compendium of Professor W. Bottger of 
: oticncd from hours to minutes. This Leipzig about the physical methods of 
spon meant an increase in the number of analytical chemistry (published in the year 
-_ works devoted to this method. 1936) was of great importance. 
. In the year 1922 Jaroslav Heyrovsky During the Second World War, after the 
was named Associate Professor and in the closing of the Czech Universities, J. Heyrov- 
- -vear 1926 Professor of physical chemistry sky was able to\cont##ea his work thanks to 
"and Director of the physical chemistry his friend, the German ahti-fascist Professor 
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EARTH-MOVING OPERATIONS IN INDIA 











SOME ASPECTS OF STUDENT-INDISCIPLINE : 


CAUSES AND CURES 


By A TEACHER 


Indiscipline in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities 18 one of the more serious internal 
problems that confront our infant nation, In- 
discipline among uor student population which 
has alarmingly increased in post-independence 
years, is on the increase and must be eradicated. 
Many and varied are its manifestations, In 
one place a Vice-Chancellor is locked in his 
office and prevented from going home because 
he has not accepted the ‘demands’ of the  stu- 
dents. In another, an agitation is launched 
against a teacher whose only known faults are 
that he does not belong to the region.where he 
is employed and his insistence on the students 
behaving properly in the class room. In, yet a 
third, invigilators are threatened with violence 
or are actually assaulted because they would 
not allow certain candidate or candidates to 
take unfair means in the examination hall. The 
happenings in Calcutta, at the Annamalai Uni- 
versity (Chidambharam), at Bareilly and at 


- Bhopal not long ago, are clear ind‘cations that 


something igs wrong, very wrong, indeed, some- 
Where in the educational life of the country. 

Volumes have been written and spoken on 
the problem of student-indiscipline; but it re- 
mains as far from solution as ever. A few facts, 
however, need re-emphasising and the teachers’ 
position in the modern set-up is not the least 
important among them. 


Teaching is undoubtedly ‘he least remu- 
nerative intellectual profession in India. It is 
among the lowest paid employments. We live 
in a materialistic world, which judges a man, 
first and foremost, by his bank balance and by 
what he earns, Everything else is of secondary 
importance. But a teacher is reminded in 
season and out of season that he is a missionary 
of culture and education and that suffering 
should be his badge. Almost everybody who is 
somebody or near-somebody misses no oppor- 
tunity of reading homilies on “plain living and 
high thinking’ to the teachers. These sermon- 
readers belong to afrace of incorrigible ivory 
tower-dwellers, who stubbornly refuse to face 


the stern realities of life. They ignore that pe: 
living and high thinking aze both at 9 diseeu \ 
in @ society of extroverts that the m+ 
society is. They miss the plain truth *. 
teachers are normal human beings with ali t.' 
virtues and vices of their contemporaries, 
they too want to live with honour in sor - 
But is not a teacher pitied, if not actually lec <¢ 
down upon, by all around him because o ti: 
smallness of his bank balance, if he is iu}: 
enough to have one, and by the thinness o; |): 
pay packet? His scholarship, his characte: 
the other qualities of head and heart that 
may have are all ignored. 


Teachers themselves are their vou. 
enemies in not a few cases. Not a few of tim 
compromise themselves and the whole fiszter 
nity of teachers by doing things which t+ 
should not. Acceptance of private ‘ultion ¥o:i. 
is one of them. A very well-known and le.) « 
colleague of the present reviewer once dese) i: 
private tuition work as “the most perve t:« 
form of selling learning.” It is, in fact, not! ‘+ 
short of intellectual prostitution. The moni 
it is known, that a teacher accepts” py! 1: 
tuition work, he or she sinks in the estims: 
all—students and others. Tio make mut.« ~ 
worse, there are teachers. who actually : °: 
more time and attention to the priv. 
tution work than to the teaching work in ‘!: 
institutions which employ them. Instances 


students being coaxed and cajoled and ¢.:: 
coerced to employ tutors from amongst: 
teachers are by no means unknown. & i: 


coaxing and coercion are not always with: : 
the knowledge of the heads of institutions c 
cerned. Many teachers again run “private :* - 
leges” or teaching shops of their own, Wit: 
are as plenty as blackberries in summer 
many Northern Indian towns. 

There are again teachers, who, lured :: 
the twin temptations of cheap fame and e7-: 
money, write help-books and so-called tex. 
books, which are not much better than bic) 
hooks. These latter generally obtain the ir 
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primatur of the powers that be. Two clever 
college teachers in one of the biggest Indian 
cit.ss—one of them is a Doctor of the Univer- 
sity of London—beat all their fellow-travellers 
ho iow when a few years ago they started pub- 
listing help-books in the garb of a monthly 
mf gazine, 

The excellent text-books written by teach- 
ers are not certainly meant. They are certainly 
a, valuable contribution to the cause of educa- 
ticr. Coming generations will cherish the 
meniory of their authors with respect and 
ersitude. 

Instances of teachers insisting on the use 
of :heir own works being used by their students 
ar2 not unknown. There are others again who 
de.:berately try to keep their own students im 
th: dark about books written by others on sub- 
j¢2.3 on which they themselves have written. 
‘Viz present writer knows a veteran Head- 
muster (now retired) who would actually 
pe.2lise his students, who, when asked to 
wrile letters on a given subject would not re- 
pi:duce verbatim the models given in a own 


treatise cn letter-writing. 


The following extract from the eaneaniih 
shows how degraded and degenerated some 
teithers are: 

“Facts which would lead to the conclusion 
tl: / teachers themselves are at least partly to 
blzme for the growing indiscipline among 
st:dents have now come to light. it is alleged 
iket in certain local higher . secondary and 
intermediate institutions the class teachers 
themselves incite their pupils to inlulge in un- 
fai> practices and to threaten the supervisory 
stzif if they are detected. 

“Tt has also been reported that some 
tczchers, either to make easy money or to 
weintain their position, even pass books to 
ci ndidates in the examination hall. The result 
o this is that invigilators have to make the 
b-:t of a bad job by remaining oblivious of 
wat is going on before their very eyes or be 
prepared for a broken head.”—-(Reéport from 
the Agra correspondent published in the Delhi 
Fzition of the Statesman in its issue of 
4.4.58). 

' Many teachers unfortunately ignore the 
stople truth that if we want to be respected by 
o.hers, we must first learn to respect ourselves. 
Eur many teachers are guilty of fawning on and 
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of hobnobbing with those more fortunately 
placed. They make no secret of their contempt 
for their own profession and comrades in pro- 
mession, ‘They thus demean themselves and the 
whole community of teachers in the eyes of 
those whose friendship (1) they seek. 

Teachers are seldom given g fair deal by 
their employers. Tlheir teaching capacity, in- 
tellectual calibre and scholarly attainments are 
rarely recognised. They are expected to be meek 
and submissive to the powers that be. Educa- 
tional authorities, in other words, are allergic 
to freedom of thought and expression on the 
part of their employees. Criticism, however 
fair-minded, if unpalatable to the authorities, 
may bring and it often does, harassment, humt- 
liation and even more serious consequences to 
the tactless critic. Many a brilliant youth, who 
enter the teaching profession every year are 
thoroughly disillusioned in a year or two. Not 
a few, particularly those im non-government 
institutions, leave for fresh fields and pastures 
new. Most of those who remain are disgruntled 
and suffer from a sense of frustration. The dis- 
content and sense of frustration blunt the edge 
of their efficiency in most cases. Schools, 
colleges and universities are in consequence 
manned mostly by indifferent teachers at least. 
Such teachers, needless to say, cannot inspire 
the love and respect of the student population, 
which are, perhaps, the most vital factors in 
educational discipline. 

A very dangerous phenomenon in the field 
of education in our times is the rise of teacher- 
politicians and the steady increase in their 
numbers. Tlhey very often pollute the educa: 
tional aamosphere by interested propaganda, 
whispering campaigns, formation of cliques and 
coteries, shameless opportunism and the like. 
They are certainly among the “irresponsible or 
positively perverse teachers” who constitute an 
undesirable internal influence-in educational 
institutions, 

The cummulative effect of what has been 
said above—much more might have been said— 
has been a spirit of indiscipline among the 
students. It is fanned by outside influences, 
viz., “those of political leaders, usually of the 
less responsible kind and other agitators who 
(have) their own ends to secure by using 
the student body as their thols.? (C. D. Desh- 
mukh’s Rajasthan University Convocation Ad- 
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dress, 1957). The surplus energy and enthus- 
iasm of youth is being misused. Indian leaders 
In pre-independence days “used to canalise this 
enthusiasm to the struggle for freedom. Until 
1947, students used to be inspired by the national 
leaders to fight for freedom. After the attain- 
ment of freedom our leaders could not inspire 
our students to participate in the national 
development plans. That is why instead of 
doing some constructive works, our students 
indulge in indiscipline.” (Academic notes by 
Sheelabhadra in the Hindusthan Standard, 
14.4.58) 


Students, particularly at the college and 
university levels, are aware of the poverty of 
_their teachers. They-are not unaware how 
slavishly the latter have to toe the line of the 
powers that be. Students also know fully well 
the weaknesses of the average teacher. Un- 
fortunately, few modern teachers have the 
qualities of the teachers of old, 12z., a spirit of 
dedication, integrity of character, whole- 
_ hearted devotion to duty and the like. It must 
be admitted, however, that exceptions there are 
and like all exceptions they only prove the 
rule, 

; The results verge on the 
Students have lost love and respect for thei 
teachers. But the teacher-taught relation in 
general and the student’s love and respect for 
his teachers in particular are among the most 
important factors in educationg] discipline. 


The lack of the modern students’ love and 
respect for his teacher has another equally im- 
portant aspect, “The respectful acquireth know- 
ledge” (shraddhaban labhate jnanam) is a wise 
and ancient saying. The learner must have res- 
pect—respect for the subject or subjects he 
wants to learn and the teacher or teachers as 
well thereof. But the modern student has little 
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or no respect for or faith in either. He knows 
that the education he receives has little or no 
practical value. The result has been a steady 
decline in educational standards all over the 
country attention to which was drawn by the 
Chairman of the University Grants Commission 
in hig 1957 Convocation Address at the Univer- 
sity of Delhi. Many other factors, 1t must be 
borne in mind, are responsible for the rapidly 
declining standards of education. 

That the problem is qa serious one, admits 
of no two opinions. What is the solution? The 
following suggestions might be well worth « 
consideration: 


(1) Immediate steps must be taken to 1m- 
prove the teacher’s position by giving him bet- 
ter conditions of service including increase! 
emoluments and greater security of service. Ho 
must have an effective voice in formulatins: 
educational policies and in regulating academic 
life. 

(2) Our educational policy must be re- 
orientated. Education must be related to the 
actual economic, political and social conditions 
prevailing in the country and must aim at im- 
proving these conditions. Education must not 
be purely theoretical. Theory and practice 
must be co-ordinated. 


(3) The teacher must “turn the search-light 
inward.” He must try to find out why he hes 
forfeited the love and respect enjoyed by 
teachers in the past. He must take courage iu) 
both hands and remove his own defects an¢ 
drawbacks. He must try to acquire those. qual'- 
ties which will raise him in others’ estimate. 

(4) Merit and merit alone should be the 
erlterion of the recruitment of teachers at all 
levels. Educational authorities must firmly set 
their face against all personal, regional, poli- 
tical and sectarian considerations. 


Mates 
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A NOTE ON THE PROBLEM IN SLUM WELFARE 
By KANTI PAKRASI AND SURAJ BANDYOPADHYAY, 


Sociology Section, Indian Statistical Institute, 


The metropolis of the States of West 
Bengal nourishes a striking multitude of slum 
(Gustee) population which is estimated as 
6,_7,774 persons.! Slums of Calcutta (ex- 
cliding Tollygunge) cover a space of 1,61% 
acres out of the total area of 19,697 acres 
ar provide accommodation to more or less 
4030 bustees. With regard to the social 
p:anning of a Welfare State, improvement 
ot the slums that are confined to the 
rreater Calcutta should necessarily have 
ike priority. It has been stated that at 
lezst 1,000 of the bustées of Calcutta re- 
qzire immediate clearance? — 

In this context the Calcutta Slum 
C_2sarance and Rehabilitation of Slum- 
d-vellers Act® of 1958 deserves salutary 
commendation. This Act promises alter- 
ne“ive housing for the present Obustee- 
dvvellers, improved, hygienic, and sanitary 
msasures and makes-provisions for com- 
pensation to the landlords of the slums. 
Tie magnitude of such’an welfare pro- 
gramme for the bustee-dwellers is basically 
dzpending upon many _— socio-economic 
c.otors’that need adequate appraisal in the 
very interest of the goodness of the provi- 
sions of the said Act. 

At the very outset, thus, it is essential 
tc understand the social morphology of the 
iccumbents and their social ecology, be- 
cause these are the two important deter- 
m-nants that cohere in shaping the patterns 
of life and living of the slum-dwellers.: Be- 
sides the question of time, space and fund 
{=at are the principal prerequisites in ex- 
cersising successfully the underlying spirit 


o= the West Bengal Act XX of 1958 to 
cisar andior improve slum ‘areas of 


ii. Dhandhania, K. L.—Caleutta Cor- 
paration Budget Estimate Speech:The Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette, March 21, 1959. 

2. Govt. of “West Bengal—West Bengal 
Todday, P. 158, 1954. 

3. .Govt. of West Bengal—The Calcutta 
Cazette, (Extraordinayy), December 30,° 1958. 


Calcutta 
Calcutta, it is required to understand 
immediately the possible sociological impli- 


cations of the said Act in producing the 
desired results in the hitherto-existing set- 
up of bustee-life. 

Since an exact evaluation of the social, 
economic and ecological situations in which 
the slum-dwellers have so far - organised 
their inter-personal and inter-group rela- 


‘tions, is fundamentally essential to formu- 


late the right approach to the problem of 
slums, it may be asked if the Calcutta 
Slum Clearance Act* can be “accepted as_ the 
right formula for integrating each group 
of busteé-inhabitants to the wider, 
‘advanced’ group life of Calcutta. ‘Welfare’ 
and ‘Development’ seem, no doubt, to be 
the fruit-bearing base for such formula. 
But on scanning thecontents of the Act, as 
it stands today, the scope of such ‘Welfare’ 
appears to be primarily linked up with the 
issue of the necessity for the improvement 
of the ‘unhealthy and unhygienic’ condition 
of the slums which is injurious to ‘public 
health or to the health of the inhabitants 
of the area? concerned. The provisions of 
the said Act seem to have been built upon 
the sole motive for improving the injurious’ 
environmental setting of the community 
life of the slums and abolishing such 
‘plague spots’ from within the heart of 
Calcutta. The emphasis is laid more, if not 
fully, on the clinical aspect of a planned 
‘hygienic’ development of those quarters of 
Calcutta where the slums have, in the 
context of the historical growth of -the 
City, concurrently developed. Such 
development envisages a total removal of 
the present population of the slums to the 
alternative dwellings situated in some non- 
bustee locality. 


But ‘Welfare’ fis fundamentally a 
problem of weaving some kind of social 
preferences out of  wndiwidual preferences 


and with this vVery* pexspective the utility 
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of the developmental measures as envis- 
aged in the Slum Clearance Act should be 
viewed in integrating different patterns of 
living (as continuing in different environs 
of Calcutta). Sociologically it is required 
at first to know the ordering and character 
of individual’s choices as well as inter- 
personal relations that have been so far 
evolved by the slum-dwellers in conse- 
quence of their many-sided contacts with 
the people living just outside the orbit of 
a slum. The objective bases of such order- 
ings are the fruitful forms of symbiotic- 
interdependent life and livelihood within 
and without the Obustees.. These originate. 
on the other hand, from that sense of 
belonging-together which is based on per- 
sonal and group rapport; they are nothing 


less than the manifestations of the res-. 


ponses to the social and economic needs of 
the life of each societal group that has 
contributed to the growth of the City. The 
responses can never be nurtured in one 
ecological setting and easily grafted in 
another without violently disrupting that 
social links which forge the dynamic 
equilibrium of the city life. Apathetic 
treatment of this important issue’ is likely 
to perpetuate foci of conflict and tension. 
It is precisely for this reason a careful 
assessment of the possible sources of 
conflict and tension is needed before imple- 
menting the new forms of social integration 
and cohesion as proposed in the said Act. 
It is needless to emphasise here that the 
provisions of the Act should be sensed as 
the forces of solidarity and security and 
never as the forces of cleavage. ‘The 
standard of living-together is to be cultured 
and promoted in the interest of the every- 
day pattern of living amongst all sections 
of the City population. 

Thus, in evaluating the import of the 
Slum ‘Clearance Act of 1958, one is inclined 
to believe that something more -vital is 
involved than the spirit of welfare to be 
translated in action by demolishing the 
existing slums and dispersing the dwellers 
from their ‘homes’ in some other alter- 
native new accommadations. Provision of 
better housing fagility and improvement 
of the unhygienie condition cannot necessa- 
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rily be the last word in ‘welfare,’ sore- 
thing more is indeed, involved and to 
explore this ‘something more’ a carezu! 
examination of the said Act from tic 
sociological standpoints is obvious. 

What has been attempted in this ncte 
in focusing on the sociological aspect of 
the problems of welfare meant for tne 
slum-dwellers, should not be supposed as 
mere theoretical quibblings. On the contra-y, 
we have had very recently the occasion to 
investigate case-histories of twentyfive 
families which were selected at randcin 
from among the inhabitants of a very lig 
bustee situated in the Pottery Rord- 
Convent Lane areas of Calcutta. It was 
with the particular reference to the pzo- 
posed Slum Clearance Act and its possible 
concomitances, these case-histories were 
enumerated. And as such, on the basis of 
the concrete facts gathered from these 
case-histories, we are in a position to for- 
mulate our viewpoints about the posstle 
effects that the implementation of the sid 
Act is likely to engender in the soc.o- 
economic life and living of the buste- 
people concerned. What has been discussed 
in this paper reflects truly the immedicte 
experiences that have been drawn from 
the genealogical portrayals of the s.:id 
case-histories of twenty-five families, the 
members of which are living in the bu: tee 
for generations tegether. 

Let us now refer fo certain aspects of 
the West Bengal Act XX of 1958 in point- 
ing out the scope of misapprehension of 
some concepts with which the provisicns 
have been- ordained. In the first place, -he 
definition of ‘slum’ as given in the stib- 
section (5) of Section 3, tends to be a 
loosely-knit formulation. In the context of 
the hitherto-existing structural pattern of 
the human habitations built in the slums, 
a more precise definition would have been 
better to standardize the concept of a 
‘slum.’ Such difficulty in standardizing 
the physical notion of a slum had alreedy 
been faced at the time of the survey of 
the slums of old Delhi. In this case as no 
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rrecise definition of ‘slum’ could be 
Gecided upon, the meaning of slum that is 
civen in the Oxford Dictionary, was 
trimarily considered to concretize the 
rotion of a bustee: “A street, alley, court, 
ete., situated in a crowded district of a 
town or city and inhabited by people of 
low income classes or by very poor; a 
rumber of these streets and courts form- 
ing a squalid and wretched character.” 
Come more comprehensive definition, like 
tne above, would have been more helpful 
in delimiting the Obustee-areas in  confor- 
mity with the real situation of the metro- 
politan ecology. All the more, such stand- 
erdization is imperative in determining the 
locus of the ‘slum-dwellers’ within the 
social order of the City. Identification of 
tne locus has its sociological import in the 
study of inter-and intra-group relations 
which enliven the social interaction con- 
tnuously within the complex culture- 
patterns which are presented by the 
citizens of Calcutta. 

Moreover, from the viewpoint of social 
karmony and cohesion, the ‘immediate 
rroblem is this: how far the patterns and 
foundation of the matrix of imter-group 
bonds can be kept unimpaired under the 
cperative impact of the said Act? If social 
exuilihkrium is to be assured and social 
tension is to be arrested, we need, no doubt, 
a true sociological evaluation of this 
matrix. Such evaluation would be immen- 
sely helpful to comprehend the manner in 
vhich social (group) choice is being 
ecverned by individual values. This reali- 
zation would, on the other hand, help us 
in learning that “where the four wishes 


cf (i) security, (ii) new experience, (iii) © 


recognition and (iv) response are not 
realized there will be discontent, unrest, 
social disorganization” (R. E. Park) and 
eventually this means the onset of the 
worst form of social tension. Thus, what 
is wanted is linked up with the need for 
the precise definitions’ of a “slum area” 
arid “slum-dwellers” so as to demarcate 
tne same distinctly from the rest of the 
city and her ever-growing population. 
focial tension fs also likely to precipitate 
under the circumstances and as such, the 
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cause; for which such a_ situation may 
preva jl, must be thoroughly searched out 
in the very interest of the welfare of the 
city as a whole. It is precisely here that 
a penetrative study of the social structures 
and the inter-group relations at different 
slum-areas of Calcutta can be seen in its 
role of a fruit-bearing tool. 

The next important feature of the Act that 
evokes sociological interest is the question 
of “alternative accommodation as near as 
may be within a radius of one mile from 
the slum area” to the  bustee-dwellers 
according to the sub-section (3) of sec- 
tion 6. It can pertinently be asked if 
necessary and sufficient land would be 
available within the “radius of one mile” 


‘from the slum area concerned for provid- 
ing’ such 


“alternative. accommodation” in 
the already over-crowded and congested 
areas of Calcutta. Accordingly, the Chair- 
man of the Standing Finance Committee, 
Calcutta Corporation, was right to say that 
“Considering the magnitude of the problem, 
it would be idle to expect quick result in 
the implementation of the programme (of 
slum improvement). Difficulties are sure 
to arise with regard fo the availability of » 
land within the radius of one mile from 
the bustee to be improved for providing 
alternative accommodation to the dweller 
as required under the provisions of the 
Act. Large fund would also be needed. 
Some say that at this space 80 years 
would go by before the last slum dweller 
is rehabilitated. It is estimated that Rs. 
400 crores would be required for compen- 
sation alone to the Jlaridlords, even on 
the reduced scale.’6 

Proposal for alternative accommodation 
to the evicted bustee-dwellers is, on the 
other hand, intrinsically linked up with 
another very vital aspect of individual and| 
or family life, wiz. the sources of liveli- 
hood and means of income for a family 
concerned, A shift in the present habitations 


of the slum-dwellers outside the limits of 


their neighbourhoods is prone to augment 
undesirable disorganization in the exist- 
ing occupationscum-economic activity set- 
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up. Such disorganization shall obviously 
have its logical impact, in the long run, on 
the general socio-economic life of the 
individuals, families or households living 
in slums of Calcutta. The vital role of the 
residence in a given social environment is 
obvious, as it influences significantly “in 
creating or: retarding employment and 
economic growth, in maintaining health 
and social stability and in preserving the 
values of a decent family” among any 
social group we may consider. The urgent 
need is, therefore, to give serious attention 
to the economic life of the people concer- 
ned, because welfare or the sense of well- 
being is to be viewed from the perspectives 
of (a) the material conditions falling to 
the lot of individuals, (b) the inter-per- 
sonal relations that bear upon the problems 
of distribution of income and opportunities, 
(c) the economic make-up of a social group 
and (d) primary driving force accounting 
for the self-movement of the general 
economic activities of the social groups 
concerned. 

Thus, in the proposal for an ‘alterna- 
tive’ dwelling to the bustee-dwellers we 
cannot but take notice of the above four 
socio-economic factors: in ensuring true 
welfare. Welfare of the slum inhabitants 
does signify something far bigger than the 
mere building of new houses. “It is inti- 
mately connected with occupations and 
work and the general economy of that 
place. It has to face ingrained habits and 
a lack of desire as well as a lack of training 
to use better accommodation.” 


To act upon the measures meant for 
slum clearance and rehabilitation of the 
slum-dwellers, one cannot afford to be 
blind to the objective reality of the bustee- 
dwellers’ life and work as revolving in and 
around the slum areas of the city. It is, 
indeedj a problem to disperse them far 
away causing their uprooting from the work, 
occupation and mode of living that are 
congenial to the environment of their 
homes within the bustees. Patch-work 
remedies can never fit in with planning or 
with the solution of problems of economic 
organization of the bustee-people. 

Now, if appropriate attention lags, it is 
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clear that to exercise the provisions of <he 
Act in question, for providing improved, 
alternative accommodation and maintein- 
ing the general economic make-up, obvious 
difficulties are likely to cast spell in weak- 
ening the welfare-spirit of the Act. (1) 
Non-availability of the requisite land, (2) 
economic stress to pull the required lage 
fund, (8) extraordinary time-consum_ng 
programme and (4) need for maintain_ng 
the existing occupational pattern as well 
as general economy of the people are but 
the most apparent problems that require 
immediately a very careful and calcula ed 
assessment in the interest of the social 
planning. This is, again, more essential to 
eradicate completely - all possibilities of 
hasty, piece-meal attempts in the name ol 
real welfare, to make immediate chan:jes 
in the forms and contents of social and 
economic organization as well as psyclio- 
logical make-up of the slum-dwellers. 


Without going into the details of the 
above issue, we would like to stress her 
on the organizational requirements of & 
correct sociological approach to the practi- 
cal side of the problems in question. Tae 
importance of “home” in _ socio-econon.lt 
life of any man or his family requires to 0¢ 
consciously understood. Social ecologists have 
already shown that “man must have a dwell- 
ing, it is also his wish. In the unchanging 
language of the human heart, ‘houte 
means today a man’s own house—Li- 
home” which has again metaphorica_ly 
been presented as the “solid fragment mir 
has torn from the frightening infinity oi 
space; it is his shelter from the chads: 
which ever threatens to envelop him. It is 
his home to be shared only with Lis 
nearest and dearest.” Should the provi- 
sions of the said Act be, at any rate, instru- 
mental in causing rapid changes into that 
‘solid fragment’ to bring ever-threateniag 
‘chaos’ in ‘the general life of the human 
beings of the slums? Human approach ic 
this contingency has, no doubt, the poi- 
tive role to play in the circumstances. 


Further, it is known that “the house 
of a man for which he really cares stan:|s 
between houses, between neighbourizg 
houses, between the houses of his neig1- 
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bours.” Sucn neighbourhood-feeling is, 
indeed, the solid bed on which the inter- 
Fersonal as well as inter-group bonds 
amongst the slum inhabitants, or for that 
matter between groups of any locality, 
have evolved to shape the hitherto-existing 
scructures of the urban society of Calcutta. 
f.nd, hence, man has developed certain 
values Which he wants to. cultivate - in the 
czurse of neighbourly meetings, perhaps 
when one or the other steps out of the 
coor of his house, or to the window of his 
house he greets others. In these neigh- 
bourly meetings of the fellow inhabitants in 
tzeir place of stay their mutual greetings 


ére accompanied by a friendly look, “a 
look in which curiousity, distrust, and 


routine have been silenced by reciprocal 
sympathy, the oné makes the other feel 
that he approves his existence. This is the 
iidispensable minimum of humanity. Ti 
the world of man is to be humane world, 
unmediateness must prevail 
és well as between house and _ house.” 
“Suber).? 

Thus we may start from _ this basic 
costulate that the administration of the 
provisions of the Act should be such that 
a) the ‘indispensable minimum of human- 
‘ty’ ig never neglected and/or throttled, and 
3) ‘immediateness’ is not violently dis- 
rupted in the life and living of the bustee- 
dwellers. The sense of togetherness in the 
eorporate living of the slum inhabitants is 
~aquired to be strengthened, otherwise, 
Tnere remains every danger of social dis- 
crganization coupled with tension. This in 
varn would precipitate apathetic interest, 
frustration, bitterness, mistrust, chaos 
smong the people concerned only to defeat 
the very purpose of the welfare project 
smbodied in the West Bengal Act XX of 
1958. In visualizing such undesirable pos- 
sibilities, we have, right from the beginn- 


ing, been stressing on the urgent need of’ 


knowing the mechanism through which the 
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social choices are being accepted in terms 
of individual values in the  society® in 
question. 

What has been just stated constitutes 
the fundamental sociological problem that 
encompasses all the issues related to social 
planning and welfare. Once this mecha- 
nism in all its dimensions is understood, we 
are, no doubt, in a better position to pro- 
ceed with any fruit-giving. scheme meant 
for a social group of an urban society. The 
issue of improving bustees and the lots of 
slum-dwellers should be viewed as the inte- 
prated constituent of the societal problems 
cf the country as a whole. In the wider 
context of the social setting and the socie- 
tal problems of the State of West Bengal, 
the Calcutta Slum-Clearance and Rehabili- 
tation of the Slum-dwellers Act of 1958, is 
to be given due weightage. The success of 
this Act in improving the slums of the City 
presupposes a series of pilot surveys of the 
real socio-economic situations that have 
been responsible for the growth and exist- 
ence of the so-called slums of Calcutta. 
Suck pilot surveys shall provide data, on 
the strength of which the sub-section (6) 
of section 6 of the said Act can very 
effectively be implemented to avoid -confid- 
ently ‘the possibility of any violent social 
tension and thereby to win the 
goal of the Act. In fine, we would like to 
be emphatic on this point that the authorities 
of the Calcutta Corporation and the State 
Government should endeavour in closest 
co-operation to uphold this sub-section (6) 
of section 6, because in doing so the slum- 
dwellers would really be benefited to the 
maximum extent. This sub-section (6) 
runs as follows: “The State Government 
may, instead of demolishing ‘huts and other 
structures and erecting buildings, take 
measure to remodel the slum in such man- 
ner and subject to such conditions as may 
be preScribed.” 





 §. Pakrasi, K. B.—“A Problem in Tribal 
Welfare”: The Calcutta Review, (C.U.), 
August, 1954. ; 


ROBERT REDFIELD AND THE NEW ANTHROPOLOGY 
By G. N. DAS 


“I think the documents you are obtaining 
are very unusual and, properly presented, will 
be recognized as important by mauy anthro- 
pologists, West and East.” So wrote Professor 
Robert Redfield in one of his last letters to me 
in conNexion with my anthropological jnvesti- 
gations in South India. I do not think my 
work deserved this appreciation, but it showed 
the deep interest which he took in my efforts 
and his firm belief that scientific research was 
a highly delicate and exacting task which 
could only, flourish in an atmosphere of en- 
couragement and deference. 


One of the greatest anthropologists of 
modern times, Redfield was Robert Maynard 
Hutchins Distinguished Service Professor at 


the University of Chicago, where he had’ been 
teaching since 1927. He was the author of 
several valuable books and the recipient of the 
Huxley Memorial and the Viking Fund Medals 
which are considered to be some of the highest 
honours in the field of anthropology. 


Originally, anthropology was concerned 


almost exclusively with primitive _ societies. 
“Today,” says Redfield, “anthrcpology, espe- 
cially American anthropology, studies just 


about everything human.” It now deals more 
and more with large and heterogeneous societies 
and cultures. In recent years anthropologists 
have studied and are studying communities 
forming parts of civilizations, national states 
like Germany and Japan, national character like 
that of Russia, peasant and urban societies and 
the like. In the study of peasants in the Middle- 
Hast, China and India, “the investigator,” 
writes Redfield, “sees a small society that is 
not an isolate, that is not complete in itself, 
that bears not only a side-by-side relation but 
also an up-and-down relation to more primitive 
tribal peoples, on the one hand, and to towns 
and cities, on the other.’ These developments 
have revolutionized the study of social anthro- 
pology and in this great: transformation Pro- 
fessor Redfield played % a, “leading part. 


A few years ago, in - collaboration with 
a” 


‘gers and dancers who 


Professor Milton Singer, Redfield started 9, pro- 
gramme of inter-cultural studies at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago comprising seminars and p 1b- 
lications for the scientific understanding of 
Asiatic civilizations. The first seminar on India 
was held in 1954 and dealt with the Ind an 
village, Since then more seminars have b en 
organized and they have shown, among ot.er 
things, that “social change in India is both a 
movement toward an urban and cosmopoli a: 
mode of life and also a revival and penetrat on 
downward of ancient Hindu elements cf cult ire 
and religion.” 

In 1955, Professor and Mrs. Redfiald came 
to India and took part in the All-India Cuon- 
ference of Anthropologists and Sociologists held 
in Madras. Speaking at the conference, he 
said: 

“Of all the parts of the world that may be 
expected to be influential in the dev2lopm mn. 
of . . . our science, India surely is of first om- 
portance. Here, more than anywhere else, can 
the Western anthropologist hope to learn soric- 
thing about the interrelations of primitive. 
peasant, and urbanized life. Here, above all 
other places, may the visitor seek to leern, from 
the Indian students, how to begin the fashi n- 
ing of new tools of thought and field proced ire 
that will enable social antkropolozy to beecap: 
a study not only of primitive societies, but cl 
civilizations.” 

‘In his view India affords unique opp .- 
tunities for the study of the links betveen 
great tradition of the “cultivated few’ and be 
little tradition of the “unrefleciive many.” Here 
“the structure of tradition is: very comp ex 
indeed and provided with a great variety of 
specialists, often caste-organized, for comiru- 
nicating the greater traditions to the lessor. 
Milton Singer says that in Madras he fird-~ 
three major groups of specialists associated 
with the Sanskritie tradition: the priests sup~r- 
vising domestic and temple rites; recilers, sn- 
convey the popu ar 
Puranic culture; and Sanskrit pundits ard 
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sckolars who cultivate different branches of 
Saaskritic learning. Looked at in this way, the 
inter-action of great and little traditions can be 
regarded as a part of the social structure of the 
peasant community in its enlarged context.” 
It will interest social workers to know 
what Redfield thought of the concept of cultural 
relativism, according to which “the values ex- 
pressed in any culture are to be both under- 
stcod and themselves valued only according to 
the way the people who carry that culture see 
things.” “Cultural relativism,” he wrote, “is in 
for some difficult times. Anthropologists are 
likely to find the doctrine a hard one to main- 
tain. . . . All the rules of objectivity I should 
maintain: the marshalling of evidence that 
may be confirmed by others, the persistent 
doubting and testing of all important descrip- 
tive formulations that I make, the humility 
before the facts, and the willingness to confess 
oneself wrong and begin over . . . But I think 
new that what I see men do, and understand 
as something that human beings do, is seen 
ofzen with a valuing of it. I like or dislike as 
I go... . Writing of Petalesharoo, the Pawnee 
Indian who in the face of the customs of his 
tribe rescued a woman prisoner about to be 
put to death ceremonially and strove to end 
himan sacrifice among his people, I called him 
‘a hint of human goodness’. . . I regret that 
tha Sirieno in the Bolivian forest abandon their 
dving kinsmen without a word, while I come 
te understand the rigours of their life that 
make such conduct excusable. I am pleased 
that the Yagua in their big communal houses 
respect even a child’s desire to be alone, and 
refrain from speaking to him when he turns 
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his face to the wall . . . I gloried in the rise 


of creative intelligence, as represented ir 
systematic philosophic thought and in th 
world religions. I simply could not look 


neutrally at the ideas that move in history 
toward a mare humane ideal and practice . 

I have placed myself squarely on the side 9: 
mankind, and have not shamed to wish man- 
kind well.” 


On the conclusion of the Madras confer: 
ence referred to above, Redfield and I had 
planned to work on a research project in the 


State of Orissa when he suddenly became ill 
and had to return to the United States foi 
medical attention. His ailment was sub- 


sequently diagnosed to be lymphatic leukemia. 
to which he succumbed in-Chicago on October 
the 16th, 1958, at the age of 60. 


With his passing anthropology lost one o! 
its distinguished votaries. It is yet too early 
to attempt a full assessment of his manifold 
contributions to the science of man. Perhaps. 
the final verdict on his work will be more or 
less In his own words: “Tt is the way of an 
inquiring mind, as contrasted with the way of 
the True Believer (as Eric Hoffer has recently 
described him)—that he jis never sure of his 
success and always doubtful of his programme. 
He is only sure that freedom is both means and 
ends, that an inquiring and creative mind in 
any man is a good to enjoy and to defend. He 
knows that such minds have never been 
numerous and are always in danger. And 
knowing this, he does the little he can, praying 
only for a little room to turn around in, and a 
heart without bitterness.” 
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HINDU SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: By 
Pandharinath H. Prabhu. Popular Book 
Depot, Bombay. Third ed. 1958. Pp. 387. 
Price Rs. 20.00. 


This is a very thorough, scholarly and 
systematic work. As the author tells us.at 
the beginning, it is “an attempt towards 
constructiong a picture of Hindu social 
organization and institutions from the 
standpoint of their socio-psychological 
foundations,” and to interpret in this 
process the Hindu scriptures and theories 
in their original perspective and __ setting. 
In making this investigation the author has 
drawn upon his wide and deep knowledge 
at first hand of the vast literature of 
Brahmanism on the subject as well as of 
the latest and most advanced works on 
social psychology. His exposition betrays 
throughout his power of keen analysis with 
that of illuminating synthesis. The. plan of 
the work is exceptionally sound. After a 
short prologue (Ch. J) in which he 
indicates the uses of his study ‘for our 
present purposes, the author passes to an 
excellent exposition of the fundamentals 
of the Hindu view of life (Ch. II). This 


leads in the following chapter to a general . 


survey of the four asramas. The intensive 
study of the second asrama involves an 
exhaustive account of the Hindu system of 
education (Ch. IV) and that of the third 
asrama leads in a series of chapters (Chs. 
V-VII) to a full exposition of the institu- 
tions of marriage, family and the position 
of women. This. is followed by an equally 
thorough exposition of the institution of the 
four varnas (Ch. Vill). dn the Epilogue 
(Ch.[X) the author explains the value of 
the scientific study of the basic ideology of 
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Hindu social institutions as providing ‘ the 
first essential step for all who are interested 
in the progress of our society,” and he 
recapitulates the essential principles of 
varna and ags@mg organizations as “seel.ing 
to achieve social efficiency consistent vith 
the physical, mental and moral well-being 
of the community and it members.” An 
exhaustive bibliography and two indexes 
of names and subjects appropriately bring 
this work to a close. A short but apprezia- 
tive Foreword is contributed by Dr. 5S. 
Radhakrishnan. 


Without detracting from the high velue 
of this work, we propose to make a ‘ew 
remarks. The study of the position of 
women (after the Brahmanical sources) 
would have been complete with some re- 
ference to the development of their ; ro- 
prietory rights in the later Smritis. What 
is more important, a study of social orga- 
nization after the parallel Buddhist und 
Jaina sources would have helped to con- 
firm at some points and modify in otner 
respects the author’s conclusions. We have 
detected a few slips, e.9., Dharmasutras icen- 
tified with Dharmasastras (p. 9) and Dr. 
Radhakumud Mookerji mentioned (p. 872) as 
the author of the work Democ:aciés of the F1Bst. 

Altogether this work is bound to be of 
fundamental importance for all  studcnts 
of our traditional social institutions. 

U. N. Guosuan 


HISTORY OF THE GAHADAVALA 
DYNASTY: By Roma Niyogi. To be hac of 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 6/1A, Banchha- 
ram Akrur Lane, Calcutta-12. Demy évo. 
Full cloth. Pp. zvi+-286. Price Rs. 18.00. 


Dr. Roma Niyogi of the Bethnne 
College, Calcutta, has published her thasis 
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ertitled “History of the Gahadavala 
Dynasty.” She appeared before me !n the 
library of the Asiatic Society, when I was 
tze General Secretary. I found her plung- 
ing into the research on the Gahadavalas 
wth a rare zeal and thoroughness. In fact 
the unexpected presence of several Gahada- 
vzla copper-plates in the Society’s collection 
ercouraged her to make the first exhaus- 
tive analysis of almost all the epigraphic 
Eccuments of that dynasty. The biggest 
ixventory of the Gahadavala inscriptions 
was naturally in the historic museum at 
Iaucknow where she worked patiently for 
a length of time. (Vide the complete list of 
icscriptions in Appendix B.) -_ 

The provenénce of the inscriptions led 
t-e author to examine the geographical 
pattern of the Gahadavala regime, centred 
crincipally in the present Uttar Pradesh. 
“ae rulers of this dynasty maintained 
political and cultural relationship with the 
farflung provinces of India, mainly, how- 
ever, with Behar and Bengal, whose epl- 
craphie and literary documents would 
amplify the scope of the present work. Dr. 
Miyogi has traced relationship, even be- 
vond Bengal and Utkala, as far as Chola- 
rzandala. Has it anything to do with the 
parallel movement of the so-called Karna- 
teka Senas into Bengal ? 

That brings us to the important 
{.adings of the author in the domain oi 
Law and Administration. She has given a 
gr-aphic account of structure and function 
c= the state in the early mediaeval period 
hen much of administrative history and 
rjadharma came to be incorporated into the 
sivandhas like Vira-mitrodaya and_.other 
cuevelopaedic compilations, Brahmanical, as 
vvell as Jaina. The town and_ village 
administration was well demarcated as 
-lewn by the author, who with equal clarity 
locates the revenue and expenditure— 
nadget of those days. .' ° 

The social picture of the period is ably 
drawn with reference to ' various caste 
aatterns and their economic implications. 
-2 this connection the author has given a 
inecid account of the religious faith and 
tlicy of the Gahadavala kings as well as 
~.ae religious condition of the country in 
seneral. Alas, due to reasons known to 
=verybody, the architectural glories of this 
teriod, in this. area, were ruthlessly des- 
szoyed by the invaders. But when the 


“Stones of Varanasi” will be’ thoroughly 
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re-exemined, many superb Hindu aris 
specimens will be found to decorate some 
early mosques of North India. This had 
alreacy been found at Ajmere and Jaunpur 
whick is in the very heart of the Gahada- 
vala empire. Probably with more inten- 
Sive research on the monuments and 
archives of Varanasi, this historic city and 
not Kanauj will be found to be the capital 
of the Gahadavalas, as the author has tried 
to demonstrate in Appendix A. 

The book is the outcome of years of 
painstaking research for whieh we con- 
gratulate the author and recommend her 
book to the colleges and libraries of our 
Universities. ‘ 

Katipas Nac 


PATNA UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, VOL. X, 

1956. 

PATNA UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, VOL. XJ, 

1957. . 

PATNA UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, VOL. XIi, 

1958. . ; 
Published by the Deputy Registrar, 

Patna: University, Patna. 

The above journals issued by tie Patna 
University maintain an admirably high stan- 
dard of research. The papers bear mainly on 
economics, history and philosophy and cover 
a, variety of topics, such as the (a). Origin- of 
Caste; (b) Aurobindo’s theory of Nationalism; 
(c) Frophet Muhammad’s embassies; (d) Prob- 
lems of Vocational Guidance and (e) Graphic re- 
presentation of complementary goods on eon- 
sumers’ Indifference curve. os 

In paper (a) Mr. N. Prasad has assembled 
a mass of facts on. céste. He has _ discussed 
with, clarity the various theories propounded | 
by scholars like Senart, Sir Herbert Risley, 
Ibbetson Nesfield, and Dr. Mees on its Origin 
and concluded by constructing a theory in 
which class struggle is shown as having deter- 
mined the social pattern of India. This 
generalisation is rather facile; for ‘the theory 
has not been related to time and place. Dr. 
Tooth’s dictum in his preface to Dr. Prabhu’s 
masterly work on “Hindu Social Organisation” 
is of great significance. 

_, "The career and progress, whether of an 
individual or of an institution to be empirically 
apprehended must be accepted as necessarily 
related to time and place; any claim to inter- 
pretation of any social or other phenomena, 
withcut-any referencé to these, must not be 
accepted as sufficiently valid in- science.” 

Dr. V. P. Verma continues -his diseussion 
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of “Aurobindo’s Theory of Nationalism,’ in 
‘Vols. X and XI. The author’s approach to the 
subject, his treatment and elucidation of it, on 
the basis of the original writings of the great 
seer have appeal to the general reader and 
scholar. Prof. Askari has unearthed new 
material on the history of Bihar and on the 
Universality of Islam as propagated by Muham- 
mad. Dr. G. P. Sinha, Dr. A. Sinha and 
P. H. Prasad in their contribution on aspects 
of economics, supply useful data, while Prof. 
H. M. Jha make a very lucid exposition of 
the abstruse technicalities of an important 
aspect (avachchedakata) of neo-logic. 


N. B. Roy 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR WATER- 
SHEDS: Published by Sow Conservation 
Society of Indva, Hazaribagh, Behar, India. 
Pages 162. Price not mentioned. 


In this compilation the latest, thinking on 
the various aspects of use of land and water in 
the development of watersheds, delivered in the 
form of lertures has been brought together. It 
gives the barkground of other technologies to 
specialists in any one field and presents in a 
short compass the basic principles of resource 
development for people engaged in the struggl¢ 
for better living for human society. 


The first article “The Chalienge of Our 
Watersheds” is contributed by Mr. K. 8. V. 
Raman, Chairman of the Behar Public Service 
Commission and [iditor, Journal oj Soil and 
Water Conservation in Indie. The contents 
have been classed into five sections, viz. (1) 


‘Watershed Behaviour and Development, (it) 
Forests, Grasslands and Arable Lands in 
Watershed Management, (iii) Watershed 


Management Research, (iv) Project Planning 
and Operation and (vy) Education and Parti- 
cipation of Local People and contains 4, 10, 
7, 4 and 2 articles respectively. Among the 
‘contributors, Mr. John H. Wetzel, Mr. Her- 
bert C. Storey, Mr. A. de Vajda. Mr. C. A. 
R. Bhadran, Mr. Clark EB. Holscher, Mr. P. 
M. Dabadghas, Dr. J. K. Basu, Dr. H. N. 


Mukherjee, Dr. John Blackmore, Mr. D: C.- 


Kaith, “Mr. P. R. Ahuja, Mr. R. A. de 
Rosayro, Mr. R. 8. Singh and Mr. H. C. 
Seth have contributed one*or more topics. . 
The papers were first presentcd at the 
Watershed Managément centre conducted 
jointly by FAO of thé United Nations and the 
‘Government of India at Hazaribagh in Febru- 
ary and March 1957. This centre attracted 
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land and water technicians from nine counszies 
of Asia and Australia. 

This is a very important publication and 
wil be useful to both practising technicians 
and students. The papers will stimuatc an 
expanded attack on the watershed problems of 
Asia and the Far East. 


IPP INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY 1358: 
Published by Industry Printers and Publis vers. 
FN. 39, Teretta Bazar, 12, Lower Chitpur 
Road, Calcutta-1. Pyace Rs. 10. 


This is the first annual publication of the 
Directory for men in business and industry. 
The general information section contains 
among other subject Indian Constitution, P ostal 
Information, Commercial Laws, Companics Act, 
Patents Act, Income Tax Act, etc. The irfor- 
mation are extremely short. and should he : uit- 
ably enlarged to benefit those foy whom the 
Directory is meant. Things are better dons in 
classified list of traders although some improve- 
ments are called for in the next edition. P-esi- 
dential address and the section for the Perscnal- 
ities are too short for 4 - directory of this 
nature. = 

As a first venture, we congratulate the 
editor and’ the publishers for bringing ous a 
well-printed Directory’ at a moderate pric. 

| A. B. Duta 


GEETA (The Celestial Song): By Sutodh 
Chandra Ghose, of Rishikesh. Publishea by 
Lalmohan Sinha, 4, Dr. TT. N. Majo.rdar 
Street, Calcutta-26, Pp. 150. Price Rs. 2.50. 


It is an excellent translation of the 
Geeta in English verse. Though there are 
very many English translations of this 
Sanskrit Poem, yet one more is alvays 
welcome. All the eighteen Cantos vith 
seven hundred slokas have been almost 
literally rendered in English verse retain- 
ing a bit of the original fervour. Our Geerd 
was first named the Celestial Song perlaps 
by Edwin Arnold, the immortal author of 
the Inght Of Asia. Perhaps Edwin Armold 
is also the first translator of the Geeta nto 


‘English verse. 


The present rendering is however q ite 
readable’ and authentic. Sri. S. Racha- 
krishnan, the Vice-President of India has 
written about this book as follows: “I Eave 
looked through your translation. You kave 
tried to bring out the sprit of the woc-k.” 
The English-knowing readers who wish to 
understand this sacred text or its tex_ual 
import will find it very useful. 
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There is no introduction or even g short foreword 
at the outset. Now-a-days no book, devoid of 
these indispensable features, can attract the 
attention of the careful readers. 


Swami Jagadiswarananda 


SHAW THE NOVELIST: By E. Nage- 
swara Rao. Tribeni Publishers, .Masulipatam, 
Medras. Price Rs. 2.50. 


Shaw the novelist has been eclipsed by 
Shaw the dramatist, and naturally so; 
because as literary creations his plays 
heve far excelled his novels. Yet. to 
the searching reader the study of his 
ncvels is not unprofitable; it will reveal 
to him the various aspects of Shaw’s 
genius and help him to follow the grow- 
ins maturity of his mind. “Many ideas 
of his plays have their roots in the novels.” 
Th2 author has carefully illustrated them. 
He has also given us a neat biography of 
okaw and comprehensive discussion of each 
of his novels and short stories. The writer 
deserves thanks for his valuable effort. 


D. N. Mookerjea 


SANSKRIT 


SANGITAMUKTAVALI: Edued unth notes 
anc translation by Banambaracharya Sahitya - 
charya Vidyabhushana. Published by the Utkal 
U~versity. Price Rupee one and a half. 


We ehave here an edition of a little-known 
medieval Sanskrit text on Indian music, written 
by a princely author, Haricandana, son of King 
Govinatha Bhanja of the Kanika Raj family of 
Orissa. The edition based on a single manus- 
cript, originally written for the perusal of King 
Visvesvara Bhanja and now belonging to one 
Vecshnava Charan Pattanayaka, appears 
occasionally to suffer from the defect of corrupt 
readings. The edition is accompanied by an 
Oriya translation in Devanagari script and 
shcit notes here and there. A brief introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit gives a summary of the con- 
tents and draws attention to the special features 
of the work. It is rather peculiar that a number 
of illustrations are culled here 
literature and several types of folk dances are 
dealt with. A critical study of the work 1s 
exrected to throw welcome light on the history 
of music in Orissa. It is one of the numerous 
specimens of the valuable contributions made 
by the province to Sanskrit literature, It is 
gratifying to note that organised efforts . are 
being made by instjtutions like the Utkal 


with the 


‘Hegel, 
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University, the Orissa State Museum and the 
Orissa Sahitya Akademy to bring them to light. 
The work under review is the first publication 
of the Utkal University in this line and we 
hope this will be followed by scientific and 
critical editions of other important texts. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


. BENGALI 
NANDANTATWA: By Dr. Sudhir Kumar 
Nandi. Published by Prakash Mandira, 


3, College Row, Calcutta. Price Ks. 8. 


‘The book .under review is a_ treatise on 
aesthetics writtén in Bengali. Bengali literature 
has been reaping a bumper crop in almost all 
its branches. Novels, short stories, travels, 
criticism and poetry find a ready and colourful 
place in the rich granary of Bengali literature. 
But one must tell the truth of not finding much 
writing on pure aesthetics in recent times. 
Doyens of old days are not more active and as 
such a lamentable gap has been created in this 
particular field of writing. That is why this 
volume will be received cordially by the 
literary public of Bengal. The author deals 
with the principles of literary criticism and 
fundamental philosophical concepts 
involved in aesthetic evaluation. His writings 
prove a blend of philosophical austerity and 
literary grace. The author has a charming style 
of his own. That is where it differs from the 
so-called books on literary criticism. ‘The 
author has given ample evidence of his rigorous 
training in philosophy and metaphysics while 
showing a good grasp of the latest trends in 
modern painting and literature. 

The book presents thirteen essays. Some 
are devoted to the principles and basic con- 
cepts of aesthetics such as aesthetic universality, 
reality in art, essence of art, aesthetic detach- 
ment, utilitarianism in art and vakrokti, and 
others to the discussion of aesthetic theories 
propounded by such masterminds as Bharata, 
Romain Rolland, Avanindranath and 
Rabindranath. The method of analysis as 
employed by the author ably brings out the 
good and bad of these aesthetic theories. The 
‘author though a Crocean effects a few amend- 
ments on Croce himself. For example, he does 
not agree with Croce where the master holds 
that the technique of externalization is foreign 
to the nature of intuition qua intuition. How- 
ever, the book under review provides ample 
food for thought for those genuinely interested 
in the study of aesthetics in its pure and 
abstract nature. 
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Professor Humayun Kabir, Minister for 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, in 
appreciation of the valuable work done by Dr. 
Nandi has contributed a foreword which 
greatly enhances the prestige of the volume 
under review. The publishers deserve a word of 
praise for the nice get up and good printing of 
the book. 

SAILENDRAKRISHNA LAW 


HINDI 


DARASHIKOH: By Dr. Kalikaranjan 
Quanungo, with a Foreword by Dr. Ramesh- 
chandra Majumdar. Published by Gaya- 
prasad & Sons., Agra. 1958. Pp. 204. Price 
its. 8/-. 


This is a Hindi translation of the second 
edition (1953), of the well-known book by Dr. 
Quanungo wlio requires no intreduction to the 
reading public. His scholarly mind was induced 
to take up the subject at the request of Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar, 


but his studies ended in placing 
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him on a line “with Kabir, Akbar and Ram- 
mohan Ray, discovering the unity of India. 
The translation has been a distinct servic2 to 
historical literature in Hindi. 
| P. R. fen 
GUJARATI 

MHARI SHRESHT VARTA: Editea by 
Prof. M. M. Jhaveri. M.A. Published by Vora 
& Co., Bombay. Printed at the Lipika Fress, 
Andhert. Illustated. Thick Card Board. 
Pp. 268, Price Rs. 3-8-0, New Edition. 1962. 


A batch of seven stories, each selected by 
the writer himself as his best, are comprised in 
this collection with a learned Introduction by 
the Professor, an acknowledged author of 
repute. The selection is qa delightful and v iried 
one, as each story brings out some reprcs: nia- 
tive trait, emotion, sensation, feeling or s2nsi- 
tiveness of the human heart. Its suitabilit- for 
passing ga pleasant half hour cannot be galn- 
said. 
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By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents ‘the central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. It is an 
answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age—wzocial, political, economic, 


and spiritnal. 


Says the author, ‘If is spiritual awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity.’ 


CONTENTS 
Part One: The Philosophy of Eternal Religion; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 
The Charm of The Gita; The Avatara as History—Maker ; 
Divinity ; The Personality of Shri Krishna; The message of Shri Krishna ; ; 
Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; The ‘Greatness of Shankaracharya ; 
Ramakrishna and The Universal Religion ; Swami Vivekananda ; Sarada Devi, 
Shri Narayana Guru—An Appreciation ~ 
Science, Democracy, and Religion ; 
Role of Religion in Politics; The Administrator in a Welfare State ; 
Society, and The Citizen ; The Indian Ideal of Womanhood 


Neatly printed and excellently got up 
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Indian Periodicals 


The National Ideals of India 
Frabuddha Bharata writes editorially: 


A country with hundreds of millions ol 
peodle, with almost inexhaustible resources olf 
every sort bestowed on her by Nature in all 
bounty, was ruled by an glien power that had 
scant respect for the eternal values and tradi- 
tions of this sacred land. The mateiljal wealth 
of the nation was mercilessly exploited, leaving 
berind poverty and pestilence, famine and 
death on an unprecedented scale. Foreigners 
coming to shake the pagoda tiee made rapid 


fortune overnight and left the country im- 
peverished and her peoeple ill-fed and ill- 
clothed. ‘I‘he glory that was Ind’ lost her 


lustre, and she lay prostrate before the “mill- 
tary might of her alien master. 


New values purely based on the material 
aspect of life began to appear, on the board. 
New methods and aims of education were intro- 
duced, which were all geared up to aid and sus- 
tein the ruling power. New ways of -living and 
new attitudes began to‘develop, considering old 
vulues and ideals to be anachronistic and out 
of tune with the mood and temper of the 
modern man and the spirit of the present age. 
Lacking the independence of judgement and 
freedom. of choice, people rushed to clutch at 
the new hopes that wete held before them. It 
appeared as if all trace of national pride was 
being blotted out from the heart of the nation. 
~The children of. the soil were becoming stran- 
gers and aliens in the land of their birth. 
There was no ‘freedom of any soit left to the 
masses of- people; they became just hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, obediently carry- 
ing out the dictates of their foreign masters. 
Thus India began to drift aimlessly, and 
entered a very gloomy chapter in her ‘long 
history. -In the long, unbroken stream. of her 
sciritual life, in her age-long tradition and 


crlture which had given her g pectfliar charac-- 


teristic all her own, a vacuum was thus created, 
cffering a challenge to hey very existence. 

But nature abhors a vacuum. A remedy 
_ certainly comes to cure that which is unnatural 
end unhealthy. Tl the challenge that the 
nation encountered, the response rose from 
within the heart of the nation itself. It sprang 
up in the shape of a massive upsurge, and its 


tidal waves rolled over the length and breadth 
of the whole country. Even from the beginnings 
of the nineteenth century, deep beneath the 
changes that were taking place on the surface 
could be heard the rumblings of a spiritual and 
cultural renaissance. A galaxy of sensitive 
minds and giant intellectuals, fully imbued 
with the spirit of India, appeared on the Indian 
scene and inaugurated a great renaissance 
which hardly had any parallel in her past his- 
tory. In every department of our national life 
mighty giants arose, who were deeply rooted in 
the traditions of the past and yet modern 
enough to understand and assimilate the new 
trends of modern knowledge and scientific ad- 
vancement. New movements were initiated 
which very soon enveloped the entire country. 
Fresh life was infused into every sphere of her 
being. A new awakening, as it were, ‘dawned 
on the national mind of India, and the mighty 
leviathan rose to her feet again. . 


Naturally, the cry for political freedom 
came first and foremost. Without that first 
condition, no plan or programme could be 


launched to work for the progress and -posperity 
of the nation. Freedom is the first and indis- 
pensable condition for growth: This is as much 
true of the nation as of the individual. Man 
cannot attain a true and full development ex- 
cept m an atmosphere of freedom. So also a 
nation cannot grow to its full stature except in 
freedom. After a long struggle, india be- 
came free. With the dawn of independence, she 
has begun to assert herself, once again bring- 


ing her inherent and undying characteristics 
to the fore. 
The saga of India’s freedom struggle 


during the first half of this century, which was 
inspired by a number of self-sacrificing and 
spiritually great men and women, will go down 
as a most memorable chapter in her history. 
Political freedom has been achieved, and India 
has become the master of her own destiny to 
shape her future as she likes. 

In the new India of today, when we are plan- 
ning for the economic and social betterment ol 


our tellow-countrymen, through the various 
five-year plans, community projects, and 


national extension services, it is the duty ol 
those men who are at’ the helm of affairs to 
keep before them the time-honoured ideals ol 
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the Ramaydng and the Mahebherata as their 
guiding principles and spread them broadcast 
throughout the country, so that men and 
women, young and old, learned and illiterate 
May assimilate them and act according to 
those noble ideals. ‘The Indian concepts 
lof the dignity oof man and __ the 
harmony of idividual efforts and social rela- 
tions are based on certain fundamental spiritual 
values, and the nation can be built only on the 
basis of these values and ideals. 

In one of the most magnificent and memor- 
able utterances, Swami Vivekananda, the 
patriot monk of modern India, reminds His 
compatriots of the unforgettable national ideals 
of India. Says he: ‘Oh India!’ Forget not—that 
the ideal of thy womanhood is Sita, Savitri, 
Damayanti; forget not—that the God thou 
worshippest is the great Ascetic of ascetics, the 
all renouncing Sankara, the Lord of Uma; 
forget not—that thy marriage, thy wealth, thy 
life are not for sense pleasure, are not for thy 
individual personal happiness; forget not—that 
thou art born as a sacrifice to the Mother’s 
altar; forget not—that thy social order is but 
the reflex of infinite universal motherhood; 
forget not—that the lower classes, the ignorant, 
the poor, the illiterate, the cobbler, the sweeper 
are thy flesh and blood, thy brothers.’—(The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. IV, pp. 412-13). 


India’s Foreign Policy in Relation to 
World Peace and Order 


National Christian Council Review writes 
editorially: : 

There are three concepts that are to 
be clearly understood in Indian foreign 
policy. They are: (1) Non-alignment; (2) 
Co-existence; (3) Panch Sheel. 


1. Non-ALIGNMENT 

India’s foreign policy is based on the 
desire, expressed at the time of her attain- 
ing Independence, for friendship for all 
and enmity towards none. Non-align- 
ment first took shape in the context of the 
Korean War, when India refused to align 
herself with either of the power blocs. 
since then it has been developed as the 
positive policy of India’s relation with the 
power blocs. This policy has been much 
misunderstood. Non-alignment is not a 
negative policy of ignoring power blocs. 
On the contrary, it takes power blocs as 
aa and seeks.eto establish a way of 
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relating our country positively to them 
which implies the reserving to ourselves 
freedom to judge all issues as they arise 
and to take sides on those issues without 
any prior commitment. This policy seeks 
as well to promote positive relations lead- 
ing to better understanding between the 
power blocs themselves. It is natural, 
therefore, that India rejoices in the recent 
meeting of . President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Khrushchev. 

The latter objectives of non-alignment, 
namely, mutual understanding between 
power blocs and world peace, necessitate 
co-existence which constitutes another 
basic principle of our foreign policy. 


2. Co-EXISTENCE 

This concept in the present political ,,.rtext 
had, however, a different origin historically. 
It was first enunciated by Stalin. India has 
all along sought to give a positive content 
to this idea of co-existence, (a) by her con- 
sistent opposition to war for any reason, (b) 
by treating: co-existence as a first step to- 
wards a positive, purposeful and dynamic 
partnersihp among the nations, (c) by en- 
larging the area of peace by inviting other 
sovereign states to commit themselves to 
and abide by the five principles of Panch 
Sheel. 

Co-existence has been implicitly recog- 
nised by a large number of nations as the 
only alternative to total destruction. It is 
noteworthy that the idea of co-existence has 
gained greater acceptance in recent times. 
India was able to make a special contribu- 
tion of this ideg in the shape of wide and 
consistent advocacy of it largely on account 
of the freedom from the inhibitions of 
alignment -with power blocs. The fact 
should not be ignored that India’s stand was 
considerably strengthened by the support 
and co-operation of similar uncommitted 
nations. 

3. PANCH SHEEL 

Panch Sheel, which has beer formulated 
more recently, has been enunciated as the 
philosophy of the principles of non-align- 
ment and co-existence, and hence has be- 
come the third and the comprehensive prin- 
ciple of our foreign policy. The following 
are the five clauses of Panch Sheel: 


(a) Mutual respect for each other’s terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty; 
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(b) Non-aggression; 

(c) Non-interference in each other’s inter- 
nal affairs, for any reasons of an 
economic, political or ideological 
character; 

(d) Equality and mutual benefit; and . 

(e) Peaceful co-existence. (Quoted from 
the Indo-Soviet communique). 


These fundamental principles are per- 
meated with the conviction that no nation 
has an exclusive claim to righteousness and 
that differing ideologies and systems can 
live side by side. Its corollaries are: (a) 
India’s unequivocal stand on _ universal 
human rights, (b) her uncompromising 
stand on colonialism and self-determination 
for peoples everywhere, (c) her opposition 
ud Imperialism either of the East or of the 

est, 


The foreign policy of India as compre- 
hending -+the three basic concepts of non- 
alignment, co-existence and Panch Sheel, 
need assessment as a positive evaluation on 
the one hand and in terms of its limitations 
on the other. ‘ 


Positive Evaluation 


i. The foreign policy of India while 
in- the early stages of non-alignment was 
a factor in reducing tensions in certain 
areas of conflict and in localising. and re- 
solving some outbreaks of war in recent 
history.» The salutary effect of India’s 
policy on the Korean and Indo-China wars 
are only two examples of her achievements 
in this respect. - In-the later stages of our 
foreign policy also we were able to play a 
somewhat similar role in helping to localise 
the outbreak of war in the Suez area, where 
there was no alignment and polarisation of 
power blocs. | 

2. It has helped to temper ideological 
and political passions in--both the power 
blocs. 


3. It has acted as a corrective to the 
ideological and moral crusading spirit in 
both the opposing camps of the Cold War. 

4. It is truly consistent with India’s 
newly-won freedom from foreign domina- 
tion and the demands of national interest 
as a growing national power involved in 
certain unresolved disputes, eg., Kashmir. 

5. It strengthens the country’s sense 
of dignity and imteprity as a nation and 
her legitimate desire to be significant and 
. effective in the counsel of nations. 
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6. It gives her freedom to expréss her 
national soul, which is characterised by the 
universalist world-view. India’s free cul- 
tural exchanges with all the nations of the 
world illustrate this. 

7. It has helped her to promote the 
cause of world peace out of her concern 
not only for the security of the nation and 
for the realisation of-her national goal of. 
rapid economic advancement but also for | 
the security of mankind. 

Having regard to the positive elements 
in our foreign policy, Christian citizens 
have no hesitation in giving wholehearted 
support to it. Nevertheless it is our duty 
to point out some serious limitations in the 
policy as it is In operation. 


Inimitations 
1. One limitation of this policy is that 
our. adherence to the three underlying 
principles of non-alignment, co-existence 
and Panch Sheel as though they were 


dogmas of political faith, might lead us to“, 


regard different ideological systems as 
equal in moral content. In contrast to the 
habit of some countries in the Western 
bloc, India refuses to divide’ the . werld 
sharply into the Communists and the ‘free 
world,’ equating them respectively with 
dictatorship and freedom and to judge all 
international issues on that basis. This re- 
fusal may appear to be consistent with the 
policy of non-alignment and of being rea- 
listic because the anti-Communist bloc is” 
not made up entirely of free democratic 
nations. But it can make us minimise the 
dangers of Communism and lose sight 
of the values of democracy. 


2. Moral principles are always funda- 
mental in any political philosophy of inter- 
national relations. But when they are 
followed with a sense of self-righteousness, 
we get into a position of moralism. Gener- 
ally our leaders seem to be aware of this 
danger. But there has been a great deal 
of accretion of this element of moralism in 
the pronouncements and attitudes of some 
of the advocates of our foreign. policy. 
Therefore it has been misunderstood as 
being based on an assmption of moral supe- 
riority on our part as a people. For the same 
reason, our policy has been criticised as 
lacking a sense of realism regarding the 
moral dilemmas ,of power. In fact, moral- 
ism has- tended to conceal the inherent 
moral strength of our fereign policy. 

‘5 38. An element of dogmatic rigidity 
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present in the policy of non-alignment has 
led to a failure to recognise the full reali- 
ties of the different situations. So we 
tend to cling to it even in situations in 
which it has little relevancy. Only if all 
the principles of Panch Sheel are loyally 
adhered to by the nations concerned, can 
the policy of non-alignment be practised 
by any country. What is more, Panch 
Sheel requires a continually nurtured mu- 
tuality of goodwill and good faith. In our 
relations with China, for instance, the 
question has arisen as to what will happen 
to freedom and security, which were to 
be secured by a policy based on Panch 
sheel, where the other party withdraws its 
goodwill and becomes aggressive. What 
alternative have we in such a critical situa- 
tion? This is the dilemma our foreign 
policy has to face. Can world opinion and 
the influences of a progressive society and 
a healthy vigorous economy provide the 
necessary alternative to military power in 
the absence of goodwill in our neighbours ? 
Possibly, our sympathetic leanings in 
foreign policy decisions have in recent 
years been with China and her friends and 
this has resulted in the loss of a certain 
amount of world opinion in ‘our favour. 
Can we in these circumstances still deal 
with the Indo-Chinese situation on the lines 
of Panch Sheel ? 


4. The tendency to be dogmatic has 
marred to some extent the .effectiveness 
of our foreign policy. Before our foreign 
policy assumed a dogmatic character, we 
were able to achieve some notable results 
in international negotiations for settling 
conflicts, e.g., Korea and Indo-China. And 
we need to ask ourselves -why we have 
failed to be so effective in more recent 
conflicts like Hungary. Is it because we 
have become less able to deal with 
conflicts which are part of the struggle 
between the power blocs? We 
doubt effective in the Suez problem, but 
then, it was not a part of that struggle. 


The Prospect for Non-alignment 

We are convinced that a policy of true 
non-alignment, with its dynamic involve- 
ment in every relevant international issue, 
»is ‘alone the right policy for India to pursue. 
‘There is much in the contemporary world 
‘situation that encourages us to persist in 
this policy. The high level conversations 
that are now taking place on the basis of 
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the Khrushchev proposal for total disar- 
mament, is a matter for particular satic- 
faction to us. Nevertheless we feel it 
necessary to caution ourselves that we 
should not pin our entire hope on their 
outcome. Mindful of the concerete realities 
of the world and the paradoxes of human 
sin in history, we should take care not to 
be swayed to extremes of optimism and 
pessimism. And although we should noi 
belittle the frightening prospect of a 


nuclear war, we should not allow ourselves 


to be psychologically paralysed by it. 
India’s expressed resolve to develop and 
use nuclear power for peaceful purposes 
only is of real symbolic value. In the same 
way, her continued protest against nuclear 
weapons tests have given strength to the 
movement for a total ban on such weapons. 


India and the U.N. 

Our wholehearted participation in the 
United Nations has been a factor streng- 
thening that organisation, which also gives 
us a forum for wider expression of our 
policy of non-alignment. However, tak- 
ing into consideration the present struc- 
ture of the U.N., we must be warned 
against excessive expectations from the 
U.N. in settling all controversial problems 
and in bringing into being the uni- 
versally-cherished idea of a world com- 
muunity and order, for we take note 
of the fact that ‘on points at whieh U.N. 
decisions touch the self-interest and sovere-- 
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ignty of nations, there has been a tendency 
to resist them. We ourselves are no excep- 
tion to this tendency. The situation chal- 
lenges us to realise the fact that inter- 
national law and its enforcement through 
the U.N. are ultimate goals to which, our 
foreign policy must be geared. 


The Moral Dilemma 

On a total appraisal of our foreign 
policy, we can conclude that there is here 
a passionate adherence to global peace. 
The desire for peace is very much rein- 
forced by its sheer necessity for our 
national reconstruction. This explains our 
adherence to non-commitment and our 
vacillation in certain crucial ‘international 
issues where human rights were involved. 
The anxiety for peace also indirectly in- 
volves our commitment to democratic free- 
dom within the country which is sought 
to be preserved by the building up of a 
welfare state. Hence our objection to 
military pacts in our area, which objection 
is quite legitimate. These military pacts 
in cur area seek to impose a_ universally 
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applicable solution to the threat to free- 
dom without taking into account the spe- 
cial complexities of the problems in the 
under-developed countries. The western 
powers, who are the major partners in 
these military pacts, have erred in assum- 
ing that freedom could be maintained by 
the extension of the military frontiers. 
There has not been sufficient recognition 
on their part of the fact.that the threat to 
freedom could also come from within as 
a consequence of unjust and reactionary 
social systems which resist the demand for 
rapid social and economic change. A 
contented and progressive society should 
be regarded as_ the first line of defence 
against the onslaught of communism in 
the South-East Asia region. 


On the contrary, the extension of our 
opposition to military pacts in other areas, 
particularly Europe, where the above con- 
siderations are not equally relevant, tends 
to be blind and unrealistic. In either 
case, there has been a tendency to seek- 
easy and simple solutions to complex dilem- 
mas involving moral values. 


te | 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Mar Aba I 


G.F.S. Grey writes in the 
Review of Missions, July, 1959: 


The first Christian missionaries did not, 


International 


- as is sometimes asserted, go out from 


Europe: rather, they came out to Kurope 
from Asia. Even five hundred years later, 
Christianity was no more the religion of 
Europe than of Asia. Most parts of 
southern Europe and western Asia were at 
least in name Christian. Northern Europe 
and eastern Asia were still for the most 
part untouched by the Christian Faith. As 
there were Christian groups, the survivors 
of early missions, for example, in the 
western parts of the British Isles in the 
sixth century, so the Alexandrian Greek 
traveller, Cosmas Indicopleustes, in his 
journevings through Asia about A.D. 525, 
found groups of Christians in south-west 
Arabia, south India, Ceylon, Burma and 
possibly further east. 


Several bishops of Rome in the fifth 
and sixth centuries were men of great 
ability, and the influence of the see of 
Rome was accordinly growing. Similarly, 
most of Asian Christianity accepted the 
spiritual authority of the Bishop (Pafri- 
arch) of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. It is worth- 
while to look at Mar Aba J, a Patriarch of 
the East in the sixth century, fifty years 
before Augustine came to Canterbury. 

_Aba came of a Zoroastrian priestly 
(that is, Magian) family, whose home was 
in the south-west of the present Iraq, and 
in his youth he was much attached to the 
Zoroastrian faith, He was well educated 
and attained the rank of ‘Instructor of the 
Magi’ (the precise significance of this is 
unknown) and had risen to the important 
position of secretary to the governor of one 
of the civil provinces. 


Through whatever means he may have 
been first influenced to Christianity, he 
gave up his official career and soon after- 
wards was baptized. 


He studied in the theological school at 
Nisibis, near the present frontier of Turkey 
and Syria. Even since the Roman Emperor 
Zeno, under ‘Orthodox’ influence, in 489 
closed the school at Edessa, on the ground 
that it spread ‘Nesterian’ teaching, Nisibis 
had been the mdin theological centre of 
the Nestorian or Persian Church, and 


‘where he learnt Greek. 


continued so for several centuries. There 
Aba learnt Syriac, the language of the 
Eastern Church: later he studied at Edessa, 
After a time, with 
a friend named Thomas, he went, as did a 
good many, on a visit to places in the 
Byzantine Empire: his chief motives appa- 
rently were to visit the Holy Places and to 
try to win back to the true faith a well- 
known church leader, Sergius, who had 
gone over to Monophysitism. The autho- 
rities et Nisibis did not, indeed, encourage 
such visits, no doubt fearing that their 
men might he led astray by teaching which 
they regarded as unsound: and it was a 
rule that no student at Nisibis should go 
there without his superiors’ permission. 

Aba and Thomas went to Palestine and 
then to Egypt, where Aba met the old 
traveller Cosmas and where he expounded 
the Scriptures in Greek, and on to Greece 
and Constantinople, where Thomas died. 
During his year at the Roman capital, Aba 
was adrnitted without question to Commu- 
nion. 


His learning and devotion became 
widely known: and when the Catholicos 
died in 540 (or 536), he was without his 
knowledge unanimously elected to the 
vacant office by the bishops, clergy and 
faithful, and approved by the King pf Kings, 
Chosroes I Noshirwan. It was almost 
without precedent for the Persian Church 
thus to choose a head without intrigue or 
fraud, and without political interference. 
It says much for Aba’s devotion that he 
accented the office, though a convert and, 
as such, in a specially precarious position. 


The Persian Church was in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, and sorely in necd 
of reform. As was the eustom, Aba held 
a synod very soon after his election, one 
serious problem being, as we have seen, 
schism and faction, with rival claimants to 
many sees and some _ bishops claiming to 
be independent of the Catholicos. 


Largely through Aba’s personal influ- 
ence, order was quickly restored in Meso- 
potamia. Aba did not himself visit 
Segestan (the southern part of the present 
Afghanistan), but arranged that it should 
ecclesiastically be divided between two 
claimants. 

‘Mar Aba was also confronted with the 
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prcblem of uncanonical marriages, within 
the prohibited degrees, which Christians 
hac contracted, but to which Persian and 
Zoroastrian custom made no objection, and 
even praised: the Magians were, indeed, 
notorious in antiquity for their complete 
laxcty in this respect. Some had married, 
or lived with, the wife of their father or 
of their uncle (brother of either father or 
moczner), their aunt ‘(sister of father or 
rmotner), their sister, daughter-in-law or 
step-daughter, daughter, wife’s daughter, 
son’s daughter, daughter’s daughter, wife’s 
grand-daughter, as the Magi: or their 
brcther’s wife, as the Jews: or an unbe- 
liever, as the pagans: and Aba decreed that 
nons of these things was to be done. Aba, 
however, did much to promote the celibate 
life and forbade bishops to be married. 
Aks also came into conflict with Zoroa- 
str an customs when he forbade Christians 
to gaat food over which the Magians had 
prcnounced their sacred formulae or 
prévers. : 


Soon after his accession as Patriarch, 
Ake drew up a profession of faith. This 
was directed against both Nestorianism and 
Mcnophysitism. 

In spite of the difficulties of the times, 
a aumber of new churches “seem to have 
been founded during Aba’s Patriarchate 
and under his influence. During the first 
five vears. and spasmodically right up to 
062. the, Persian Church was _ persecuted. 
This was largely in consequence of war 
be:ween Persia and the nominally Chris- 
tian Roman Empire: as so often in the 
Pevsian Empire, Christians were thought to 
be a pro-Roman fifth column. And indeed 
mcre than one Roman Emperor was impru- 
dent enough to champion Christians against 
they king, and so gave some ground for 
this idea. But many churches and still more 
mcnasteries were destroyed: only Christians 
wk» had themselves been converted from 
Zoroastrianism seem actually to have 
lost their lives. 


Accusations were brought against the 
Petriarch by, among others, renegade 
Christians and the Zoroastrian clergy. Aba 
wes charged with being himself an apos- 
ta‘e and with converting Zoroastrians and 
alio with judging suits among Christians, 
ths depriving the civil authorities of fees 
wich they felt to be their perquisites: 
and in general with upsetting Persian 
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no fanatic, and seems to have respected 
Aba personally, but he could not afford tc 
offend the powerful Zoroastrian hierachy 
Despite pressure from the hierarchy, he 
took no steps for a time, but eventually 
Aba, and with him a number of other 
Persians of high standing who had become 
Christians, was arrested. The Patriarch 
was promised his freedom if he would stop 
receiving converts, if he would admit io 
Communion those who had been married _ 
by Zoroastrian law and allow church 
people to eat food offered in Zoroastrian 
sacrifices. Aba could only refuse, and was 
imprisoned in the care of Zoroastrian 
priests, who were not likely. to treat him. 
gently. The Christians, however, weré a 
by no means negligible minority, and their 
attitude became so threatening wiien the 
Patriarch was imprisoned that he was exil- 
ed to Azerbaijan in the north, where there 
were no Christians. But church people, 
including some at least of the bishops, 
flocked to him even-there to be blessed. In 
prison about seven years, he continued to 
administer the affairs of the Patriarchate 
and to ordain clergy. | 

After escaping assassination by a re-. 
negade whom he had excommunicated Aba | 
fled secretly with one follower to Seleucia, 
where he presented himself; before the 
king, declaring his readiness “o die public- 
ly, but not obscurely in the‘mountains at 
the hands of a renegade. Chosroes pardoned 
his escape and would have ‘released him 
altogether but for his fear of infuriating 
the Magi. 

It was a little after this incident that 
a delegation of, Hephtalite Huns, tradi- 
tional enemies of the Persian Empire, 
came to Seleucia-Ctesiphon, to ask the 
Patriarch to consecrate a bishop for them. 
Chosroes was greatly astonished and im- 
pressed at this evidence of the wide influ- 
ence of the Church and its Patriarch. 

In 551, one of the king’s sons, who was _ 
a Christian, revolted, Many Christians 
were involved-—indeed, it may have been, 
orimarily a revolt of Christians; and thy 
Patriarch was suspected of complicity. The 
king threatened to blind him, throw him 
into a sand-pit and leave him to die. But 
no evidence at all was found against him. 
Aba wrote to the rebels, urging them to 
submit, and even.visited them, and quelled 
the revolt. In consequence, he was releas- 
ed. But his years in prisén had worn him 


customs. The king, -Chosroes, was himself out, and not long afterwards he fell ill and 
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died, on February 29th, 552. His disciples 
@ivve him deservedly the title of martyr. 
«‘hosroes is said to have refused a demand 
by the Zoroastrian priesthood that his 
body should be cast to the dogs. Aba’s 
disciples buried him either in the monas- 
tery at Seleucia or, less probably, at Hira, 
his early home. 


ste sameaenaaeeeaaitetited 


Three-year Plan -of the MPR 


Here is a bricf summary published by 
Mongolia Today, October, 1959, of the Three- 
Year Plan of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(1958-60) that was adopted at the third session 
of the Great National Hural (Parliament) 
in’ March, 1959: © ) 

Achieve substantial increase of rural 
economy production by scoring further 
advance in livestock-raising and steep rise 
in agriculture (land-cultivation). Take 
necessary measures for consolidating the 
agricultural co-operatives economically and 
organisationally by further increasing their 
public property; by -improving ‘the orga- 
nisation of production, stocktaking, plann- 
ing; and also by encouraging, in every 
possible way, the setting up of agricultural 
co-operatives and expansion of activities in 
this field. Taking into consideration the 
fact that at the present stage of develop- 
ment of the rural economy machine and 
cattle-breeding stations are rendering enor- 
mous material and technical aid to the 
agricultural co-operatives, pay paramount 
attention to economic and organisational 
consolidation of these stations. Raise the 
technological progress in agriculture; 
application of new techniques. on a large 
scale to rural economy and raise the labour 
productivity of the agricultural workers, 
paying particular attention towards the 
training of technical personnel for the state 
farms and the machine and cattle-breeding 
stations; take the necessary measures for 
the improvement of the standard of techni- 
cal schools, educational centres and the 
courses for advanced training of various 
experts for rural economy. 


Increase the livestock, Camels, Horses, 
Cattle. Sheep, Goats, etc., during tne period by 
not less than 1,674 thousand heads and carry 
it to 25 million in the year 1960. To secure 
the tempo of comprehensive reproduction 
of herds, a steady ineréase of the proportion 
of breeding femaies in the herds must be 
| attained. Increase considerably the yield 


of young livestock from every 100 females. 
With a view of further extension and 
consolidation of the fodder reserves for the 
livestock raising, increase the harvesting 
of hay by 23.5 per cent covering all the 
branches of husbandry in the country, and 
increase the production of dry concentrated 
fodder. Construct tubewells of total depth 
of 9,500 to 10,000 metres in the Steppe and 
Gobi regions of the country for ensuring 


- ample water supplies to pastures. Intensify ~ 


the fight against various diseases of cattle 
in every possible way, and to this end 
extend the network of veterinary services 
and curing facilities and improve disease- 
prevention services on state farms and 
agricultural co-operatives. Increase the 
productivity of herd: expand the pedigree 
work on the basis of improving the local 
strains; raising cf pure breeds on state 
farms; expand greatly the artificial inse- 
mination, improve the maintenance and 
care of the pedigree cattle and the cattle 
of improved strains; attain significant rise 
in the productivity of livestock on state 
farms in the year 1960, in particular, in- 
crease the wool yield of every cross-breed 
sheep to 2.5 kg. and milk yield of every 
cross-breed cow to 1,500 litres. In order to 
improve the management of livestock 
husbandry, set up a strict state control for 
securing the progressive realisation of 
planned specialisation in the livestock 
husbandry. 

For meeting the needs of the “country 
in home-produced flour, increase radically 
the sowing area of cereal crops. Bring the 
total sowing area of the MPR in 1960 under 
different agricultural operations to 257.2 
thousand hectares: in state farms to 202.6 


thousand hectares, and in agricultural co- 


operatives to 51.6 thousand hectares. Brine 
the sowing area under foodgrains in the 
vear 1960 to 234.6 thousand hectares an:i 
increase gross output of foodgrains to 197.9 
thousand tons. Raise the yield of cereal 
crops to an average minimum of 900 kg. 
for an hectare on state farms in the year 
1960. Organise 4 new cereal crop state 
farms in 1959. For the efficient use of the 
sowing area and for increasing the harvest 
are envisaged: The completion of the first 
phase of the irrigation system at the Khar- 
Khorin state farm in 1959-60 on an area of 
8,000 hectares. Improvement in the field 
work, particularly in the_ soil treatment 
before sowing, by applying latest agro- 
technical achievements. With a view to rais- 
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ing indigenous cereal and fodder crop 
seeds, specialisation for the same will’ be 
cazried out on state farms of Tsagantolgo, 
Oron. Khar-Khorin and Barunturum. In- 
tensive application of the organic and 
mineral fertilizers in farming. For further 
intensive mechanising of the agricultural 
or=rations,-increase the fleet of agricultural 
machines by the end of the year 1960: 
tractcrs by 6.2 times as against 1957 figures 
ani Larvester-combines by ,4 times on state 
farms. 

Increase the overall industrial output of 
Ccal, Electric energy, Oil, Bricks, Timber, 
Processing big hides, Processing small 
hides, Leather shoes, Yurt frames, Carts, 
Peper, Matches, Flour, Salt, ete, by 53,2 per 
cent at an annual rate of 15 per cent, the 
shares of state industry and co-operative 
industry-to be 60 and 24.1 per cent respec- 
tively. Ensure the increase in productivity 
-of labour of workers by 26 per cent in the 
industry as a whole and in the state-owned 
ara co-operative industries by 27.8 and 17 
per cent respectively. Ensure the reduc- 
ticn in the production costs by 5 per cent 
including 5.2 per cent in the state industry 
ari 3.8 per cent in the co-operative one, 
serious attention to be paid towards the 
systematic improvement of the quality -of 
the industrial products. 

Increase the goods transport overall in 
the country by 20.3 per cent; by car 2.4 
times and by railway 16.9 per cent. In- 
crease the passenger transport overall by 
22.4 per cent including the motor transport 
by 19.3 per cent. 

Extend use of air services for passenger 
transport and increase it to 13.6 million 
’ passenger-kilometres in 1960. Take measures 
for the improvement of the road building 
industry and for further mechanisation of 
laDour-consuming processes in it. Under- 
taxe the task of extending the capacity oi 
Telechone Exchanges of Zag-Bayankhongor. 
Complete the construction of broadcasting 
centre in Ulan Bator and start the construc- 
tien of the Radio Station in Bayanulgi 
aimak. Increase the capacity of Radio- 
junctions and expand their network. For 
tke services for potal services, use air 
services for postal delivery and increase 
the number of: post offices. 

Make allotment in the national eco- 
nomv of the MPR during the period 1958- 
6C, amounting to 1,300 million tugrik 
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approximately. Improve the work of build- 
ing organisations and mechanisation of the 
labour-consuming processes in construc- 
tion in order to raise the productivity of 
workers in these enterprises by 20 per cent 
during the Three-Year Plan; pay special 
attention to providing the building organi- 
sations with ample manpower; speed up 
the programme of construction of separate 
units; take measures for achieving a rhyth- 
mical pace of work and ending the 
seasonal drawbacks. 

Increase the number of workers 
in the country by 10.4 per cent. Increase 
the wage fund of workers and employees 
by 12.9 per cent. Increase considerably 
the state grants for social maintenance and 
allowances to mothers of many children. 
Emnvisage the increase in the volume of re- 
tail trade turnover by 31.0 per cent; in-. 
crease the turnover of public catering and 
improve its work. One of the major tasks 
for raising material and cultural standards 
of the people is extensive construction of 
houses. To this end build in 3 years 
houses with total area of not less than 228 
thousand square metres. Strengthen the 
system of compulsory education for school- 
age children; ensure the transition -towards- 
obligatory 7-year education in cities anc 
towns. Increase the contingent of student: 
in general educational schools by 8.8 per cent 
and carrying the number to 103 thousand 
persons in 1960. Increase the number of 
students in specialised colleges by 54.0 per 
cent. Increase the number of students in 
higher educational institutions by 31.5 per 
cent. Expand the network of kindergartens 
by 50 per cent and increase the number of 
children attending them by more than 1.5. 
times. Take measures for increasing the 
number of cultural institutions: clubs, re- : 
creation centres, reading rooms, libraries, 
cinema houses, mobile movies and theatres. 
Eusure further expansion of the net-- 
work of medical establishments; for this 
purpose: increase the number of special 
and general hospitals by 5 units, increasing 
the number of beds in them by more than 
10 per cent : expand the number of medical. 
centres by 14 per cent, increase the number | 
of beds in them by 30 per cent, carrying out | 
intensive activities for the improvement of 
the medical-prophylactic and: sanitary | 
measures; ensure further development ch 
| Sport and physical culfure, 
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